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PROCEEDINGS. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  6,  1886. 
10:30,  A.  M. 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
ninth  biennial  meeting  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Citj-,  commencing  July  6th,  1886. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Harvey,  D.  D.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  offered  prayer. 
Mr.  William  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, then  welcomed  the  Association  in  the  following  words  : 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : — The  Institution  under  whose  hospitable  roof  you  gather 
to-day  was  incoiporated  in  1831.  On  the  15th  day  of  March,  1832, 
the  work  of  instructing  the  blind  was  begun  with  a  class  of  three 
pupils.  On  the  6th  day  of  December,  1837,  the  corner  stone  of  this 
edifice  was  laid.  Since  it  was  founded  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
persons  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  education  which  has  here 
been  given,  and  have  gone  out  to  take  their  places  as  useful  citizens, 
performing  their  work  either  in  the  household  or  in  the  busy  walks 
of  life,  and  proving,  beyond  a  question,  the  wisdom  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutions  or  schools  of  this  kind. 

In  1853,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  convention  of  the  super- 
intendents and  teachers  of  the  blind  was  held  in  this  place.  Four- 
teen schools  out  of  sixteen  then  in  existence  were  represented.  Of 
those  who  gathered  at  that  meeting,  there  is  but  one  left  who  is 
engaged  in,  or  connected  with  this  work — the  honored  William 
Chapin,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Ail  the  others  who  then 
met  here  to  deliberate  upon  the  same  questions,  which  will  now  en- 
gage your  attention,  have  passed  to  their  reward,  or  have  with- 
drawn to  other  fields  of  labor. 

In  1871,  the  second  convention  was  held  at  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion. At  that  meeting  this  Association  was  organized,  and  we  have 
continued  ever  since  to  come  together  biennially. 

It  is  well  that  those  who  are  connected  with  this  branch  9f  edu- 
cation, should  meet  to  discuss  the  important  questions  which  are 
connected  with  this  work.     It  is  well  that  we  should  at  least  once 
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in  two  years  wend  our  way  to  the  fields  where  the  work  is  done,  and 
there,  in  sober  earnest,  interchange  the  opinions  which  we  hold, 
and  explain  the  methods  we  pursue  and  the  results  we  accomplish. 
On  behalf  of  this  institution — managers,  teachers,  and  officers, 
— I  extend  to  you  a  niost  cordial  welcome,  to  an  inspection  of  our 
premises,  to  an  examination  of  our  methods,  to  such  critical  inquiry 
into  our  work  as  you  may  choose  to  make,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hospitality  which  we  most  cordially  extend. 

THE  PKESIDENT  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — It  has  been  customary  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  to  respond  briefly  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come ;  but  this  is  an  age  of  improvements,  and  I  find  that  our  very 
able  and  energetic  executive  committee  have  improved  upon  the 
old  plan  and  have  named  gentlemen  that  are  abler  than  myself  to 
perform  this  very  pleasant  duty.  It  was  my  intention  to  call  upon 
them  at  once  and  to  proceed  to  carry  out  the  programme  to  the  let- 
ter, but  my  inordinate  vanity — I  suppose  you  would  call  it — got  the 
best  of  me  and  scattered  my  good  intentions  to  the  four  winds. 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Wait  personally,  as  I  do,  and  his  excel- 
lent Board  of  Managers  by  reputation,  those  earnest  words  were 
unnecessary.  And  had  I  been  a  stranger,  coming  here  for  the  first 
time,  I  would  have  known  that  I  was  welcome,  just  as  soon  as  I 
entered  the  premises.  The  very  air,  in  its  purity  and  freshness, 
seemed  to  say,  "  Walk  in";  the  grass  on  the  lawn  seemed  to  wave  a 
salutation  ;  the  towers  on  the  building  seemed  to  nod  a  "  How  do 
you  do,"  and  the  echo  of  my  foot-steps  in  the  hall -way  repeated  in 
tones  most  pleasant,  the  hearty  welcome  betokened  by  the  outside 
invitation.     I  think  we  are  all  quite  welcome. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  all  here.  It  is, 
that  you  recognize  fully  your  obligation  to  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  that  you,  therefore,  put  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  do  your  utmost  to  make  this  meeting  of  the  Association 
the  most  profitable  in  its  history  ;  that  you  recognize  furthermore 
your  duty  towards  each  other,  and  that  you  will  strive  to  make  this 
meeting  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  And  I  trust  you  will  bear 
with  me  in  my  shortcomings,  and  give  me  your  aid  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties. 

I  believe  that  neither  of  the  gentlemen  named  to  respond  to  the 
address  of  welcome  is  present ;  but  Mr.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  has 
written  a  letter  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  letter  from  Mr.  Morris,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association: — lamindebted 
to  your  Executive  Committee  for  their  kind  invitation  to  attend 
this  meeting  and  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  and 
sincerely  regret  that  I  am  prevented  from  being  present  at  the 
opening,  and  personally  performing  the  pleasant  duty  assigned 
to  me. 

The  cordial  invitation,  tendered  two  years  ago  to  this  Association, 
to  meet  in  this  time-honored  Institution,  and  the  warm  welcome  to- 
day, give  assurance  that  you  are  among  friends,  who  will  not  only 
unite  with  you  in  promoting  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
but  will  also  make  your  visit  personally  agreeable.  On  behalf  of 
those  whom  I,  in  part,  represent,  I  beg  to  assure  the  trustees  and 
officers  of  this  Institution,  and  other  friends  in  this  metropolis, 
that  we  highly  appreciate  their  cordial  welcome,  and  express  the 
hope  that  this  meeting  may  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  those 
who  participate,  as  well  as  those  in  whose  interest,  it  is  convened. 


I  congratulate  you  and  the  members  of  the  Association,  upon  the 
good  work  that  has  been  done  since  its  organization  in  1871. 

Previous  to  that  time,  Schools  for  the  Blind  had  been  established 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  2,500  pupils  were  receiving  instruction  ; 
but  each  School  was  conducted  according  to  the  views  of  those  in 
charge  of  it,  and  without  any  concerted  action.  It  was  a  wise 
movement  therefore,  that  convened  the  representatives  of  all  those 
schools,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  this  Association, 
now  representing  thirty  Institutions  and  fifty  thousand  blind. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  power  and  success  of  associated 
labor.  Individuals  may  accomplish  much,  but  united  and  harmoni- 
ous action  will  effect  more  ;  and  the  rule  of  action  applies,  with 
perhaps,  greater  force,  to  the  work  of  teachers  of  both  the  blind 
and  the  seeing,  than  to  any  other  vocation.  Each  one  of  you  is, 
doubtless,  deeply  interested  in  your  work,  and  is  laboring  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  to  the  best  of  your  ability, — but,  you  need  coun- 
sel, instruction  and  encouragement.  You  often  have  trials  and  dis- 
couragement in  the  midst  of  your  labors,  and  you  are  depressed 
and  disheartened  because  you  are  sometimes  not  properly  appreci- 
ated and  sustained  by  those  who  should  advise  and  encourage  you. 
It  may  be  the  misfortune  of  some  of  you  to  be  officially  controlled 
by  those  who  have  no  proper  knowledge  of  your  work  or  their  duty, 
and  whose  only  motives  in  holding  their  positions  are  to  promote 
their  own  personal  interests,  or  political  schemes.  In  such  case, 
you  need  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  others  of  mature  and  larger 
experience,  who  may  have  been  compelled  to  endure  for  a  time, 
your  present  trials,  but  who  have  been  able  to  triumph  over  them. 
If  there  are  any  connected  with  the  Association  who  are  suftering 
in  this  way,  this  meeting  is  just  what  you  need,  and  here  you  may 
seek  and  find  relief.  You  will  learn  here  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  this  work  ;  and  I  know  that 
they  will  cheerfully  stretch  out  their  hands  and  help  you  to  roll 
away  the  obstacles  in  your  pathway,  so  that  your  work  in  the  future 
will  be  easier  and  more  successful. 

The  teacher's  position,  character,  and  influence,  are  now  more  ap- 
preciated and  respected  by  the  public,  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  profession.  The  community  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
the  inexperienced  pedagogue  of  the  past,  but  demands  earnest  and 
cultured  men  and  women,  who  can  prove  their  ability  by  their  suc- 
cess. It  requires  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  our 
teachers  should  be  so  elevated  as  to  make  it  feel  that  its  most  im- 
portant interest,  the  education  of  the  young,  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted.  I  honor  and  commend  your  high 
calling,  and  would  have  you,  the  educators  of  the  blind,  be  the 
highest  type  of  a  profession,  so  honorable  and  useful.  The  educa- 
tion of  this  class  requires  a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  earnest 
application  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  for  this  reason,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  should  unite  in  the  effort  to  exclude  the 
ignorant  and  unworthy  from  our  schools,  whose  fruitless  work  will 
only  tend  to  impair  their  usefulness. 

As  the  rex^resentative  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
vest  you,  the  superintendents,  with  full  power  to  manage  and  con- 
duct them,  and  to  cordially  co-operate  with  you  in  your  work. 
Your  office  should  be  one  of  honor,  as  well  as  profit,  and  every 
superintendent  and  teacher  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  personal 
and  professional  fitness  for  their  office.  Your  appointment  should 
be  made  without  reference  to  the  religious  or  political  views  of  the 
incumbent,  and  the  tenure  of  the  office  should  depend  upon  the 


faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  the  trust  confided  to  you. 
These  schools  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  those  for  the  seeing-,  should 
be  entirely  free  from  sectarian  or  political  control,  and  no  one 
should  be  appointed  to  assist  in  their  official  management,  who 
would  pervert  his  office  to  partisan  purpose  or  personal  profit.  He 
should  be  an  intelligent,  sincere  and  earnest  friend  of  education,  and 
his  whole  purpose,  in  accepting  the  office,  should  be  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  schools  and  to  extend  their  influence  and  useful- 
ness. Any  other  course  of  action  on  their  part  would  be  discredit- 
able to  the  Directors  and  disastrous  to  the  work.  It  would  subject 
the  appointees  to  removal  if  they  should  differ  from  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  the  power  of  appointment,  and  secure  the  positions 
to  others  as  a  reward  for  party  fealty,  though  incompetent  to  do 
the  work.  It  would  demoralize  our  improving  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  thwart  the  noble  purpose  for  which  our  schools  have  been 
established. 

If  such  ever  has  been  the  action  of  any  Board  of  Directors  in  the 
past,  by  which  any  school  has  been  injured,  let  us  hope  that  it  may 
never  occur  in  the  future.  Let  us  try  to  so  mould  public  opinion 
throughout  our  country,  that  no  state  or  city,  will  ever  dare  to  ap- 
point or  remove  those  in  charge  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or 
kindred  institutions,  on  political  grounds  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  our  rulers  may  he  taught  to  feel  that  their  highest  duty  is  to 
appoint  only  those  who  are  fitted  for  the  work,  and  can  accomplish* 
the  best  results. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  much  good  may  result  from  the  work  of 
this  meeting.  Let  your  discussion  and  action  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  your  work  be  so  clear  and  convincing  as  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  public  mind,  and  to  satisfy  those  in  authority,  at  the 
capitol  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  several  States,  that  they  can- 
not expend  the  public  money  in  any  better  way,  than  by  making 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  all  public  institutions 
which  educate  the  youth  of  our  country. 

In  your  deliberations  and  work,  be  earnest,  active,  united,  har- 
monious, progressive,  and  true. 

Be  earnest,  because  if  you  hesitate  and  halt  in  your  work,  and 
only  half  accomplish  what  you  undertake,  the  public  will  not  have 
confidence  in  your  resolves.  Mere  paper  resolutions  are  of  no 
practical  value.  Whatever  you  do,  let  it  be  done  in  earnest,  and 
you  will  secure  success. 

Be  active  and  vigilant,  for  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  friends  of 
our  work  to  watch  and  fight  its  enemies.  It  has  a  host  of  friends, 
but  also  many  enemies,  who  will  impede  our  progress  and  impair 
its  usefulness.  They  interfere  with  your  efforts  to  obtain  the  means 
for  advanced  instruction  to  the  blind,  and  would  gladly  thwart 
your  present  efforts  to  establish  a  college. 

Be  united  and  harynonious,  for  if  you  are  divided  and  disagree 
about  matters  of  your  work,  it  will  furnish  a  weapon  to  your  ene- 
mies, who  may  use  it  to  your  disadvantage. 

Be  progressive,  because  the  public  moves  onward  in  other  matters, 
and  you  must  not  stand  still  and  let  other  interests  be  in  advance. 
You  must  create  public  opinion  in  favor  of  your  work  and  so  enlist 
and  retain  its  hearty  co-operation. 

Be  true  and  honest :  true  to  your  patrons,  to  the  public,  to  your 
pupils,  and  to  yourselves.  Be  frank  and  fearless  in  your  position, 
'ready  to  give  an  honest  answer  without  fear.  Do  not  be  the  mere 
echo  of  any  man  in  official  position,  who  may  seek  to  dictate  a,nd 
control  you  for  his  own  purpose,  but  express  your  honest  conviction 
when  necessary  to  do  so.     This  will  commend  you  to  the  regard 


and  confidence  of  all  honest  men,  and  you  can  afford  to  despise 
those  who  would  demand  your  cringing  submission. 

If  your  deliberations  and  actions  are  based  upon  these  principles, 
I  am  sure  the  meeting  will  result  in  benefit  to  yourselves  and  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

I  again  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  convenient  and  agreeable  for  them,  at  some  early 
period,  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  our  Institution. 

John  T.  Mokeis. 
mk.  a.  h.  dymond,  of  brantford,  ont.,  said  : 

Mr.  President : — It  is  suggested  to  me  that  I  might  officially  say 
a  word  or  two  in  answer  to  the  kind  words  of  welcome  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wait,  as  representing  an  institution  in  the 
country  which,  on  Sunday  morning  last,  I  heard  denominated  by  a 
patriotic  clergyman  as  "  Your  weaker  neighbor  to  the  north." 

Well,  we  admit  our  weakness  and  rejoice  in  your  strength  ;  and 
in  no  sense  more  than  in  the  assistance  that  we  receive  from  the 
progress  that  you  have  made  long  before  us  in  the  same  direction. 
I  do  not  forget,  when  five  years  ago  I  accepted  with  considerable 
reluctance,  the  position  I  now  hold,  how  much  help  and  encourage- 
ment I  derived  from  a  few  hours'  conversation  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Wait.  And  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  took  my  seat  without  saying 
further,  that  our  work  would  indeed  be  futile  if  we  had  not,  as  one 
of  our  resources,  the  admirable  printing  establishments  maintained 
by  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  a  convention  of  this  kind.  I  respond  gratefully  to  the 
kind  words  of  welcome  and  only  hope  that  the  time  may  not  be 
very  far  distant  when,  even  in  the  weaker  northern  land,  we  may 
be  able  to  reciprocate  the  hospitality  so  generously  accorded  to  us, 
whenever  we  are  able  to  come  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

DR.  HARVEY  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  had  not^  expected  to 
say  anything  at  all  upon  this  occasion,  this  being  the  first  privilege 
and  pleasure  I  have  had  in  meeting  with  you  upon  an  occasion  like 
this.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  get  the  consent  of  my  mind,  however,  to 
remain  silent,  saying  nothing  in  response  to  the  words  of  welcome. 

My  experience  in  this  work  has  been  very  limited  ;  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  very  greatly  benefited  from  some  correspondence  and 
conversation  with  some  of  you  who  have  been  longer  engaged  in 
this  work. 

As  Mr.  Wait  was  speaking  of  the  organization  of  this  Institution, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  we  would  never  be  able  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  good  that  had  been  accomplished  since  its  incorporation. 
I  am  glad  I  live  in  a  country  whose  care  of  the  blind  is  such  as  to 
make  liberal  appropriations  to  build  institutions  in  which  they  may 
be  gathered  from  the  various  parts  of  the  land,  there  to  receive 
what  they  could  obtain  from  no  other  dii'ection.  I  imagme  that 
there  will  be  in  days  to  come  hundreds  and  thousands  to  call  down 
blessings  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  instituted  the  first  schools 
for  the  blind  in  our  country,  and  I  think  I  may  voice  the  entire 
convention,  when  I  say  we  accept  thankfully  and  gladly  the  words 
of  welcome  to  this  great  city  and,  if  I  may  say  it,  to  this,  the 
Mother  of  the  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

MR.  WILLIAMS,  OF  MACON,  GA. : 

Mr.  President  .-—I  wish  to  cordially  and  strongly  endorse  the 
letter  of  Mr,  Monis  that  has  been  read  here, 
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When  our  schools  get  into  politics,  disaster  and  ruin  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  best  men  we  have  in  the  work  may  be  thrust  out  and 
novices  and  unfit  persons  put  in  thek  places.  Let  us  try  as  far  as 
possible  in  our  organization  and  in  our  influence  throughout  the 
whole  country,  as  the  representatives  of  this  branch  of  education, 
to  carry  on  our  work  and  keep  out  of  the  arena  of  political  or  sec- 
tarian influence. 

ME.  WAIT  : 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  here,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization of  institutions,  that  the  Boston  school  was  the  first  one 
incorporated  in  this  country.  This  Institution  was  incorporated 
in  1831,  and  our  work  was  begun  in  1832,  that  being  the  first  practi- 
cal work  which  was  done  in  the  country. 

We  have  received  some  communications  from  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  attend,  of  which  the  executive  committee  think  it  would 
be  well  to  make  a  record,  without  reading.  They  will  have  proper 
recognition  on  the  records  of  the  convention. 

We  have  also  received  some  kind  letters  from  those  who  cannot 
be  present,  which  the  executive  committee  recommend  to  be  read. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  read  the  following  letters  : 

Philadelphia,  April  15,  1886. 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  your  kindly  letter  of  the  13th 
inst.,  requesting  me  to  furnish  a  paper  on  "Industrial  Establish- 
ments,'' to  be  read  at  the  approaching  convention,  at  which  Mr. 
Hall  will  speak  on  that  subject.  A  short  time  since,  Mr.  Hall  ap- 
proached me  on  the  same  subject,  and  I  promised  to  write  my  views 
for  him,  to  strengthen  what  he  might  say.  As  you  have  officially 
suggested  it,  I  will  conform  to  your  request,  and  doubt  not  Mr. 
Hall  will  be  satisfied. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  though  it  would 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  my  old  associates,  and  others  of 
more  recent  appointment.  My  serious  illness  of  last  summer  ad- 
monishes me  to  be  very  careful. 

In  a  few  days  we  will  be  able  to  say  how  many  of  our  Institution 
will  attend.  Very  truly  yours, 

William  Chapin. 

Me.  W.  B.  Wait. 


Louisiana  Inst,  foe  the  Blind,  ( 
Baton  Rouge,  June  7,  1886.     S 
Me.  Wait  :— 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  both  of  your  letters,  for  which  I 
thank  you.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  no  interest  will  suffer  from  my  absence.  In  my  letter  I 
did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  N. 
Y.  Point  letter,  as  I  would  had  I  been  writing  an  argument  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Association.  My  sole  purpose  was  to  give  you  my 
reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  If  you  think  anything  I  have 
written  can  advance  the  object  proposed,  of  course,  it  is  at  your 
disposal.  All  that  is  irrelevent  may  be  omitted.  In  regard  to  the 
comparative  space  occupied  by  the  N.  Y.  letter  and  the  Braille,  I 
have  tried  to  reach  a  conclusion  by  writing  the  Braille  on  one  side 
of  the  paper,  and  in  doing  so,  used  the  Braille  slate  with  closed 
lines.  The  result  reached  is  practically  this; I  found  that  the  mat- 
ter which  occupies  a  small  fraction  more  than  thirty-five  square 
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inches  in  N.  Y.  Point  letter,  requires  about  fifty-three  square  inches 
in  the  Braille.  From  the  experiments  I  have  made,  I  think  it  safe 
to  say,  that  two  pages  printed  in  the  N.  Y.  Point  will  contain  the 
same  amount  of  matter  as  three  pages  printed  in  Braille.  The  dif- 
ference is  great.  Suppose  a  book  printed  in  N.  Y.  Point  to  contain 
two  hundred  pages,  the  same  book  in  Braille  Point  will  contain 
three  hundred  pages. 

In  simplicity  and  compactness  of  structure,  and  easy  legibility, 
the  N.  Y.  letter  is  certainly  superior  to  the  Braille.  There  is  a 
blind  man  in  our  broom-shop  to  whom  I  taught  the  Braille  letter 
several  years  ago.  I  did  so  because  he  said  he  preferred  that  letter. 
He  used  it  a  w^hile,  and  then  asked  me  to  teach  him  the  N.  Y.  let- 
ter, and  to  procure  a  slate  for  him.  I  did  so.  I  asked  him  why  he 
wished  to  change.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  fully  explain  his 
reasons,  but  he  found  the  N.  Y.  Point  a  great  deal  better.  I  have 
been  told  by  blind  persons  that  they  know  of  several  like  instances. 
This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  has  much  significance.  Unquestionably, 
the  N.  Y.  letter  is  the  thing  for  the  blind.  I  trust  I  have  not  wearied 
you  with  so  much  talk  on  this  subject.  Please  do  me  the  favor  to 
keep  me  informed  of  the  books  you  print. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  Lane. 


House  or  Representatives,  U.  S.,  ( 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1886.     [ 
Dear  xS'/r  .• — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  letter  and  invita- 
tion.    Public  business  will  prevent  my  attendance,  but  you  will 
have  in  all  your  deliberations  the  hearty  good  wishes  of 

Very  Respectfully  and  Truly  Yours. 

Albeet  S.  Willis. 
Wm.  B.  Wait,  Esq.,  Supt. 


Letters  were  also  received  from  the  following  named  persons  : 
W.  J.  Young,  Raleigh  ;  D.  C.  Dudley,  Colorado  Springs  ;  W.  Wilk- 
inson, Berkeley,  Cal. ;  C.  E.  Moor,  Salem,  Ore. ;  N.  F.  Walker,  Cedar 
Springs,  S.  Ca. ;  H.  H.  Johnson,  Romney,  W.  Va. ;  F.  W.  Phillips, 
Jacksonville,  111. ;  Wm.  R.  Stewart,  N.  Y.  City  ;  J.  W.  Bitzer,  Colum- 
bus, O. ;  Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones,  Lieut.  Gov.  State  of  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  P. 
Letchworth,  Pres.  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Charities  ;  J.  S.  Lowell, 
N.  Y.  City  ;  D.  Greenburgher,  N.  Y.  City  ;  E.  P.  Waterbury,  Ph.  D., 
Albany  ;  Hon.  Frederick  Cook,  Secretary  of  State,  Albany  ;  Hon.  A. 
S.  Draper,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany  ;  J.  H.  Vanantwerp, 
Albany  ;  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  Sect'y  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties ;  John  O.  Winship,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Otis  Patten,  was  then  submit- 
ted, and  on  motion,  was  accepted  and  ordered  on  file. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  Morrison,  Miller, 
and  Wait,  committee  on  credentials. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  delegates,  and  the  report 
was  accepted : 
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Alabama  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega — 
J.  S.  Graves,  Teacher. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock — J.  R.  Harvey,  D. 
D.,  Superintendent ;  J.  R.  Rightsell,  Trustee. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon — W.  D.  Williams,  Sup- 
erintendent. 

Illinois  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville — Ira  W.  Davenport, 
Teacher. 

Indiana  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Indianapolis — H. 
B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  ;  Miss  H.  A.  Dagget,  Teacher. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton — Miss  Lorena  Mattice, 
Teacher. 

Kansas  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Wyandotte — George  H.  Miller, 
Superintendent  ;  Julia  R.  Miller,  Teacher. 

Kentucky  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Louisville — B.  B.  Huntoon, 
Superintendent  ;  Charles  Frederick,  Teacher. 

Maryland  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore — F.  D.  Morrison,  Sup- 
erintendent ;  John  T.  Morris,  Trustee  ;  Frank  T.  Barrington, 
Teacher. 

Perkins  Inst,  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston 
— M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent ;  J.  W.  Smith,  Teacher. 

Michigan  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Lansing— J.  F.  McElroy,  Sup- 
erintendent ;  Miss  Emma  Kent,  Teacher. 

Minnesota  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Faribault — 
J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Missouri  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  St.  LouiS — John  T.  Sibley,  M.  D., 
Superintendent  ;  Allen  J,  Hooker,  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City — 
J.  B.  Parmalee,  Superintendent  ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Parmalee,  Teacher. 

New  York  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City — Jas.  M.  McLeau, 
Trustee  ;  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent ;  Stephen  Babcock, 
Teacher. 

New  York  State  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Batavia— A.  G.  Clement, 
Superintendent  ;  Delia  A.  Brown,  Teacher. 

Ohio  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus — C.  A. 
Miller,  Superintendent ;  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  Trustee  ;  A.  L.  Bohrer, 
Teacher. 

Ontario  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Brantf ord— A.  H.  Dymond,  Super- 
intendent ;  W.  Wickens,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia — Frank  Battles, 
Assistant  Superintendent ;  David  A.  Wood,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Philadelphia — H. 
L.  Hall,  Superintendent. 

South  Carolina  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Springs — August 
Krapf,  Teacher. 

Virginia  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Staunton — 
T.  S.  Doyle,  Superintendent. 
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West  Virginia  Inst,  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Bom- 
ney — J.  C.  Covell,  Superintendent. 

Wisconsin  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Janesville — Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little, 
Superintendent  ;  Hon.  Charles  Luling,  Pres't  State  Board  of  Super- 
vision ;  Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Teacher. 

On  motion  the  following  named  persons  were  chosen  honorary- 
members,  with  the  privilege  of  debate. 

COEEESPONDING  MEMP.EES. 

Alabama — Mr.  A.  Williams. 

Indiana — Miss  H.  A.  Harvey. 

Illinois—Mr^.  F.  W.  Phillips,  Miss  Mary  Phillips. 

ICansas — Miss  S.  D.  Ludlow. 

Kentucky — Mrs.  S.  J.  Huntoon. 

Marylafid—Mrs,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Mr.  John  Glenn. 

Massachusetts — Mr.  J.  M.  Hulbert,  Miss  Delia  Bennett,  Miss 
Cora  S.  Davis. 

Michigan— Myh.  J.  F.  McElroy,  Miss  Alice  Daily. 

Missouri — Mrs.  J.  T.  Sibley,  Miss  Louise  Sibley,  Miss  Alpha 
Evans,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lewis. 

JS'ew  York  Ci«y/— Mrs.  P.  J.  B.  Wait,  M.  D.,  Miss  H.  A.  Babcock, 
Miss  L.  B.  Wait,  Miss  L.  L.  Greene,  Miss  L.  A.  Haskell,  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Harrison,  Miss  L.  A.  Rogers,  Miss  C.  E.  Townsend,  Miss  M.  V. 
D.  See,  Mr.  D.  McClintock,  Mr.  H.  Coffre,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Robinson, 
Prof.  L.  B.  Carll,  Mr.  T.  Dagnia,  Mrs.  Stephen  Babcock,  Miss  M. 
M.  Hutchins,  Miss  H.  Rodney,  Mr.  A.  T.  Canfield,  Miss  Sarah  Liv- 
ingston. 

N'ew  York  ^State—'Mr.  G.  F.  Ogden,  Mr.  Jesse  T.  Morey,  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Chick,  Miss  Emma  C.  Clement. 

Ohio— Mrs.  C.  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Jas.  McCombs,  Mrs.  Jas.  McCombs, 
Mr.  Orlando  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Orlando  C.  Brown,  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord. 

Ontario — Mrs.  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Pennsiilvania — Mr.  Thos.  H.  Erwin,  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Hall. 

Wisconsin — Mr.  M.  A.  McGalloway,  Miss  Alice  Little. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McElroy  then  read  the  following  paper. 

BUILDING    FOE    THE   BLIND. — THE  AROHITECTUKE,   HEATING    AND   VENTILATION,  BEST 

ADAPTED  TO  THEIE  NEEDS. 

The  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  this  country  present  quite  a  di- 
versity in  form,  material  of  construction,  and  general  architectural 
effects.  Thej^  range  through  all  grades  of  construction,  from  the 
grand  buildings  of  stone,  alike  an  honor  to  their  projectors,  and  to 
the  people  who  erected  them,  to  the  plain,  commonplace  wooden 
structure  without  paint  or  plastering. 

In  one  or  two  of  our  Institutions,  the  paramount  feature  of  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been  the  beauty  of  mere  external  design, 
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■While  tlie  disposition  of  the  interior  space  is  ill-conceived.  This 
seems  to  me  to  reverse  the  natural  order.  The  external  design 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  internal  requirements  of  a  building. 
The  work  of  an  Institution,  its  healthfulness,  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  its  inmates,  depend  upon  the  interior  arrangements, 
and  not  upon  the  external  decorations. 

The  common  sense  requirements  of  the  building  should  be  first 
studied. 

The  use  of  every  room,  its  size  and  proportion,  and  its  location 
on  the  general  plan  must  be  determined.  The  liability  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  movement  of  pupils  in  corridors,  the  annoyance  from 
sounds  in  neighboring  rooms,  must  be  all  thought  out  and  pre- 
vented. The  arrangement  of  cloak  and  hat  rooms,  within  convenient 
reach  of  verandas  and  outside  doors,  is  important  in  preventing  the 
necessity  of  so  much  travel  up  and  down  stairs.  Every  foot  of 
room  on  the  plan  should  be  assigned  for  some  purpose,  and  all  the 
rooms  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  located  as  to  secure  the  most 
healthy  arrangement,  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  most  sound  construction  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  service  and  first  cost. 

We  must  not  forget  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
sanitary  science  within  a  few  years.  Its  advanced  positions  must 
be  investigated,  and  its  common  sense  requirements  must  be  fully 
met.  Its  laws  are  the  first  to  be  considered  in  every  house.  They 
speak  for  light  in  every  nook  and  corner,  and  ventilation  every- 
where. They  tell  us  how  to  secure  warmth,  and  at  the  same  time 
freedom  from  draft.  The  laws  of  sanitation  preach  us  sermons  on 
pure  air,  pure  water,  pure  and  well  prepared  food,  and  the  necessity 
for  general  cleanliness. 

I  say  that  these  things  should  be  considered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  preliminary  plans.  Even  in  determining  the  general  form  of 
the  building,  thought  must  be  had  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  and  through  the  structure.  Inclosed  courts  must  be 
avoided  as  being  dark  and  damp.  Open  courts  are  permissible 
only  when  they  allow  the  air  to  circulate  through  them  freely,  and 
permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  to  every  part. 

The  method  of  heating  and  ventilation  should  be  planned  and 
not  left  until  the  construction  of  the  building  is  under  way. 
Changes  then,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  are  often  difficult  and  expensive.  When  the  details  of 
the  interior  have  been  perfected,  a  good  architect  will  have  no 
trouble  to  so  fashion  the  external  form  as  to  make  it  agreeable  in 
its  lines  and  general  constructive  decoration.  The  dress  may  be 
made  pleasing  when  fitted  to  any  well-designed  framework.  I  say 
the  general  plans  for  the  interior  should  be  perfected  first,  as  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  ;  but  I  would  not  discourage  the  exer- 
cise of  good  taste  in  the  external  design.  I  do  not  argue  for  less 
attention  to  the  exterior,  but  more  thought,  better  and  more  sani- 
tary arrangement  for  the  interior.  The  most  perfect  imitation  of 
classic  forms  of  architecture  cannot  compensate  for  dark  and  ill- 
shaped  rooms  and  poor  ventilation. 

In  determining  the  size  of  buildings,  it  is  well  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  numbers  much  beyond  present  requirements. 
Especially  is  this  desirable  in  States  whose  population  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  which  is  true  of  most  of  the  Western  States.  Sonie  of 
our  Institutions  have  had  the  experience  of  erecting  buildings, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all  requirements, 
only  to  find,  when  their  buildings  were  occupied,  that  they  were 
crowded,  and  needed  more  room.      Then  comes  the  necessity  for 
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more  buildings,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the  original  plan. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  find  buildings  huddled  together  and  ill 
adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  Institution  work. 

In  soine  cases,  the  State  Legislatures  fail  to  make  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  occasionally  we  hear 
of  Institutions  whose  urgent  temporary  needs  are  but  poorly  pro- 
vided for.  I  think,  however,  that  in  most  cases  there  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  deal  fairly,  and  even  liberally,  with  Institutions  for  the 
Blind.  When  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  appropriations  are 
insufficient  and  given  reluctantly,  it  may  be  due  to  the  poor  finan- 
cial condition  of  a  state,  or  there  may  be  some  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, for  which  the  management  of  the  Institution  may  be  respon- 
ble.  In  any  case  it  seems  wise  to  prepare  plans  for  the  building,  in 
all  of  its  details,  locate  and  assign  the  use  for  every  room,  perfect 
the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  as  though  the  construction 
of  the  building  were  to  be  entered  upon  at  once.  Then  erect  such 
portion  of  the  completed  plan  as  the  appropriation  will  justify.  In 
many  cases  this  can  be  done,  and  the  completed  portion  occupied 
for  temporary  use.  When  additions  become  necessary,  they  can  be 
made  by  way  of  completino'  the  original  plan.  If  this  plan  were 
followed,  the  result  would  be  a  class  of  buildings  better  designed 
for  the  work  required  of  them. 

The  question  of  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  an  important  one  in 
the  management  of  our  Institutions,  and  one  which  demands  the 
best  solution.  I  believe  it  is  the  practice  in  some  of  our  Institutions 
to  maintain  entu'e  separation  of  the  sexes,  not  even  allowing  them 
to  attend  the  same  recitations.  This  arrangement  requires  practi- 
cally two  separate  Institutions  under  one  management.  If  in  one 
building,  the  two  parts  must  be  constructed  so  that  there  will  be 
absolutely  no  means  of  communication  between  them.  In  the  larger 
number  of  Institutions,  pupils  meet  in  the  same  class  rooms  and 
reading  rooms,  but  always  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  other  of- 
ficer. If  this  plan  were  to  be  followed,  recitation  rooms  must  be 
located  centrallj^  and  be  made  accessible  from  both  sides  of  the 
building.  In  many  cases  separate  entrances  to  recitation  rooms 
may  be  provided,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  commingling 
of  the  sexes  in  hallwaj^s,  in  going  to  and  from  recitations.  The  plan 
of  the  buildings  may  be  so  perfected  at  this  point  as  to  save  care 
and  anxiety  to  teachers  and  officers  ever  afterward. 

-  The  sounds  of  an  Institution  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  rooms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  reduce  this  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  lowest  possible  degree.  Piano  practice,  which 
at  best  is  trying  to  sensitive  nerves,  in  some  Institutions,  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  nuisances  that  could  be  well  contrived. 
The  sound  of  a  single  piano  is  often  bad  enough  ;  but  compel 
sensitive  people  to  live  within  hearing  distance  of  several  pianos, 
and  the  discordant  sounds  become  unbearable.  The  ever  present 
sounds  of  voices  and  musical  instruments,  and  the  monotonous 
tramp  of  feet,  make  life  burdensome  within  the  walls  of  an  Institu- 
tion. This  point  in  erecting  buildings  would  readily  occur  to  an 
officer  of  an  Institution,  but  not  so  readily  to  an  architect,  into 
whose  hands  such  matters  are  too  often  placed.  If  considered 
properly  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  this  cause  of  irritation  to 
the  whole  household  can  be  largely  removed. 

The  plan  adapted  for  the  disposition  of  pianos,  in  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  prevents  the  sounds  of  the  instruments  from 
being  heard  in  any  part  of  the  Institution  occupied  by  the  pupils 
and  teachers  at  the  time  the  pianos  are  in  use.  Eighteen  rooms  Iot 
piano  practice  occupy  wings,  which  join  at  right  angles  to  the  mam 
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building,  and  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  corridors  most  re-^- 
mote  from  the  large  open  court  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  main  building  itself.  The  open  court  is  therefore  free 
from  the  sound  of  pianos. 

The  corridors  in  these  wings  are  shut  off  from  the  main  corridors 
by  doors  and  heavy  brick  walls.  I  desire  especially  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  means  employed  for  deadening  the  sound  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  piano  rooms. 

The  floors  are  all  thoroughly  deafened  by  the  ordinary  method, 
using  concrete  on  a  false  flooring.  The  flooring,  which  is  of  ash, 
terminates  with  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  does  not  extend  under 
the  partitions  into  adjoining  rooms.  This  construction  prevents 
vibration  from  passing  from  one  room  into  another  through  the 
floor.  The  partition  walls  are  made  double,  and  the  space  between 
is  filled  with  the  peculiar  production  known  as  mineral  wool.  The 
insulating  properties  of  this  substance  are  remarkable.  It  is  made 
from  the  slag  of  the  blast  furnace,  which,  when  lignified  by  heat, 
is  blown  into  a  hair-like  mass  by  the  action  of  a  jet  of  high  pressure 
steam.  Being  composed  of  silica,  it  does  not  decompose,  and  on 
account  of  its  fibres  being  sharp  and  prickly,  insects  and  mice  will 
not  burrow  into  it. 

These  properties  make  it  the  most  desu'able  filling  for  floors  and 
partitions  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  In  the  use  to  which  we 
have  put  it,  it  serves  its  purpose  admirably.  The  sounds  in  one 
piano  room  are  scarcely  audible  in  rooms  adjoining  it,  and  at  no 
time  are  they  noticeable  to  persons  engaged  in  piano  practice.  I 
think  that  this,  or  some  other  effective  method  of  isolation  of  pianos, 
is  demanded  by  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  ofiicers,  as  well  as  by  the 
essentials  for  thorough  work  in  music. 

There  is  another  feature  which,  I  think,  will  become  more  promi- 
nent in  the  plans  for  Institutions  in  the  future  than  in  the  past, 
which  consists  of  the  fitting  up  of  comfortable  rooms  for  pupils, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  old  congregate  dormitory  system.  Large 
dormitories  may  have  been  more  excusable  in  some  of  the  early  In- 
stitutions than  they  would  be  to-day,  as  I  think  most  Institutions 
are  more  liberally  provided  for  now  than  formerly.  The  advantage 
of  the  private  room  system  would  certainly  justify  the  difference  of 
first  cost.  To  most  people,  a  congregation  of  room-mates  is  as  ob- 
jectionable as  a  congregation  of  bed-fellows.  The  indiscriminate 
herding  of  pupils  into  one  room,  the  lack  of  quiet  and  privacy,  are 
more  becoming  features  of  a  logging  camp  than  of  Institutions, 
whose  sole  mission  is  to  educate,  to  refine,  and  strengthen  the  men- 
tal and  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  constitution. 

The  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  sometimes  accused  of  educating 
blind  persons  out  of  sympathy  with  their  homes,  and  the  method 
of  living  adopted  there.  In  many  cases  this  objection  will  undoubt- 
edly hold  good.  "While  this  may  be  a  desirable  result  of  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils,  whose  home  influences  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
as  a  rule  this  result  is  to  be  deplored.  Small  and  neatly  furnished 
private  rooms  impress  pupils  with  the  feeling  of  homelikeness,  and, 
in  a  sense,  ownership,  which  tends  to  remove  the  objection  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Michigan  Institution  will  illustrate  the  application  of  this 
idea.  In  the  new  buildings  sixty-eight  rooms  of  a  size,  nine 
and  one-half  by  fourteen  feet,  are  provided  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
A  closet  opens  conveniently  from  each  of  these  rooms,  as  well  as 
from  those  provided  for  teachers  and  officers.  Each  closet  is  sup- 
plied with  hooks  and  shelves,  and  is  of  a  size  three  by  seven  feet, 
which  is  ample  for  the  use  of  two  pupils.     Each  room  is  provided 
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with  air  by  separate  register  and  flue  to  heaters  in  sub-basement, 
and  with  ventilating  plates  and  transoms  over  doors  to  corridors. 
In  the  girls'  wings  two  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  room,  which  is 
furnished  with  two  single  beds,  chairs,  and  one  large  cheffonier  and 
commode,  and  full  set  of  seven  pieces  of  commode  crockery.  The 
girls  sweep  their  own  rooms,  make  their  beds,  and  perform  all 
other  necessary  work  in  keeping  their  rooms  neat  and  orderly. 

I  think  the  tendency  of  giving  to  pupils  rooms  which  are  private, 
and  free  from  the  intrusion  of  other  pupils,  is  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate the  home  sentiment,  and  a  taste  for  all  those  things  which  go 
to  ornament  and  beautify  home  and  its  surroundings.  Some  of  our 
girls  have  shown  a  very  gratifying  fondness  for  and  a  great  degree 
of  taste  in  decorating  their  little  homes.  It  matters  not  that  the 
pictures  are  sometimes  hung  wrong  end  up,  for  the  mental  vision 
beholds  them  in  their  true  positions,  and  the  aesthetic  faculty  is 
none  the  less  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  The  making  of  rugs 
for  the  floors,  and  toilet  sets  and  spreads  and  splashers  for  their 
furniture,  furnishes  them  agreeable  employment,  and  that  greatest 
pride  to  a  woman,  a  neat  and  cozy  home. 

One  of  the  greatest  conveniences  about  a  large  building  arises 
from  a  well  arranged  system  of  water  distribution.  On  the  other 
hand  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  greater  nuisance,  so  far  as  personal 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  health  is  concerned,  than  a  system  of 
water  distribution  which  is  ill  contrived  and  poorly  constructed.  I 
think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  no  respect  in  which 
buildings  are  constructed  more  faulty,  unless  perhaps  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ventilation,  than  in  the  material  and  construction  of  water 
pipes  and  apparatus.  The  leakage  of  water  pipes,  which  often  does 
great  damage  to  a  building,  and  the  poisonous  gases  which  arise 
from  sewers,  and  the  offensive  odors  which  come  from  closets, 
washstands,  sinks  and  sculleries,  bring  the  man  who  made  such 
things  possible  into  most  cordial  condemnation,  and  cause  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  these  appliances  of  a  modern  civilization. 

But  how  many  men  are  there,  who,  incited  by  these  disagreeable 
experiences,  will  set  themselves  to  study  out  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
and  who,  were  they  fitting  up  new  buildings,  would  not  allow  the 
same  or  kindred  errors  to  enter  into  their  construction  ?  I  think 
that  but  few  men  show  the  interest  that  the  subject  demands  of 
them.  It  is  not  so  strange,  considering  the  general  ignorance  and 
indifference  on  the  subject,  that  the  pan  closet,  which  some  author- 
ity says  was  invented  by  the  devil,  should  be  sold  in  every  plumb- 
ing establishment  in  the  country.  The  verdict  of  worse  than 
worthless  was  reached  long  ago,  and  no  sentence  less  than  banish- 
ment for  life  will  meet  the  demands  of  sanitary  science. 

In  putting  in  water  apparatus,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
thoroughly  prevent  the  sewer  gas  from  entering  the  building.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  water  traps,  sometimes  supplemented  with 
metallic  or  rubber  valves,  which  are  supposed  to  make  close-fitting 
joints.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  see  that  all  connections 
are  thus  effectually  sealed  and  are  kept  sealed.  One  source  of 
danger  in  buildings  is  from  traps  that  are  too  shallow  and  liable  to 
be  unsealed  by  a  slight  suction  in  the  soil  pipe.  Another  source  of 
danger  is  from  traps  which  are  liable  to  be  unsealed  by  the  evapor- 
ation of  the  water.  For  this  reason,  only  those  pipes  should  be 
connected  to  the  soil  pipe  which  are  flushed  at  short  intervals  with 
sufficient  water  to  cleanse  the  trap  and  fill  it  with  fresh  water. 
There  is  another  reason  why  traps  should  be  flushed  often,  which 
arises  from  the  tendency  of  sewer  gas  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 
water.    This  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  frequent  change  of  water. 
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It  is  very  evident  tliat  overflows  of  bath  tubs,  wasb  stands  and 
drip  trays  should  depend  for  sealing  upon  traps  supplied  with 
water  from  some  unfailing  source.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find 
sewer  gas  escaping  into  buildings  through  poorly  planned  connec- 
tions which  were  supposed  to  be  sealed.  The  overflows  of  cisterns 
and  water  tanks  should  never  be  connected  to  sewers,  nor  to  any 
other  drain,  by  which  defiling  of  the  sources  of  water  supply  is 
made  possible.  Too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  this  matter. 
It  demands  the  most  intelligent  suijervision.  The  construction  of 
soil  pipes  is  a  matter  of  importance,  as  they  are  liable  to  breakage, 
leakage  at  joints,  and  even  to  stoppage  when  the  opening  is  not 
sufiiciently  large,  or  the  pipe  is  rough  and  contains  short  bends.  A 
common  and  exceedingly  faulty  construction  is  to  terminate  the 
soil  pipe  above,  with  the  highest  discharge  into  it,  and  connect  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  near  the  ground  to  a  sewer  pipe  with  collar 
joints.  This  method  is  wrong  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
joints  made  v\^ith  socket  tile  are  never  sewer  gas  tight  and  not  even 
water  tight.  Often  a  settlement  takes  place,  and  the  joint  made 
with  the  soil  pipe  above  is  broken.  The  other  common  error  is  that 
of  terminating  the  soil  pipe  with  the  highest  discharge  into  it.  This 
construction  allows  any  rapid  discharge  of  water  into  the  soil  pipe 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum,  which  will  cause,  at  least,  a  partial 
syphoning  of  the  water  in  all  traps  emptying  into  it.  Both  of 
these  methods  of  construction  are  fruitful  sources  of  sewer  gas  in 
buildings.  The  best  soil  pipe  that  I  know  of  is  the  cast-iron  pipe 
of  good  weight,  with  joints  well  made  with  lead,  and  thoroughly 
tamped,  and  the  flange  filled  with  melted  sulphur.  I  have  never 
found  a  leaky  joint  m  soil  pipe  with  joints  made  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. By  extending  the  soil  pipe  through  the  roof  above 
the  building,  and  giving  it  free  vent  to  the  open  air,  the 
tendency  to  syphonag3  is  prevented,  and  a  means  is  afforded  of 
ventilating  the  soil  pipe.  The  iron  soil  pipe  should  be  used  wholly 
in  the  building,  and  extended  eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  founda- 
tion walls,  where  it  enters  a  ventilating  hand  traj)  designed  to  shut 
off  the  gas  of  the  public  sewer.  The  ventilating  hand  hole  should  be 
connected  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  covered  with  a  grate. 
The  air  enters  through  this  grate,  and  passes  up  through  the  soil 
pipe,  and  out  above  the  building,  and  so  ventilates  the  soil  pipe  it- 
self. 

The  problem  of  ventilating  large  buildings  is  one  full  of  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  the  conditions  under  which  ventilating  ap- 
paratus must  work  are  so  variable,  that  the  system  must  be  elastic 
enough  to  work  under  all  possible  conditions.  Ventilating  and 
heating  are  linked  together  and  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each 
other,  in  all  buildings  heated  by  indirect  radiation.  Ventilation 
ought  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  heating  system,  and  should 
work  at  all  times  when  the  building  is  occupied,  while  the  heating 
apparatus  should  be  in  operation  only  when  heat  is  needed. 
Another  difficulty  in  ventilating  buildings  arises  from  the  lack  of  an 
appreciative  sense  of  its  importance  among  people  generally.  A 
man  who  is  particular  as  to  what  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  food  is  prepared,  is  comparatively  indifferent  on 
the  subject  of  the  air  he  breathes.  He  forgets  that  the  air  he 
breathes  is  more  bulky,  and  weighs  more  than  the  food  he  eats. 
It  is  also  more  vitalizing  and  more  essential  to  his  health  and 
comfort,  and  the  continuity  of  life  itself.  Men  have  lived 
without  food  for  forty  days,  but  without  air  hardly  as  niany 
seconds.  The  food  a  man  eats  costs  money  and  effort.  With  a 
large  part  of  the  human  family  the  securing  of  food  for  present  and 
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future  use  necessitates  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  air  a  man 
breathes  costs  him  nothing.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  man 
that  he  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  must  have  had  refer- 
ence to  procuring  the  carbon  and  not  the  vitalizing  oxygen  of  his 
animal  existence.  Pure  air,  I  say,  is  free,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  every  man  not  having  an  abundance  of  it.  However,  the  case 
is  different  when  we  come  to  shut  a  man  up  in  a  building.  The 
force  that  drives  pure  air  into  a  room,  and  foul  air  out  of  it,  must 
draw  its  energy  from  the  coal  pile.  The  item  of  expense  thus  in- 
troduced does  not  hold  as  against  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
buildings  clean,  and  should  not  hold  here.  The  necessity  wan-ants 
all  it  costs,  and  much  more.  We  can  see  at  once  the  lack  of  clean- 
liness in  a  building.  The  cracks  and  creases  and  corners  all  tell 
the  story  plainly.  But  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  foul  air  is  a  subtile 
poison.  It  does  not  affect  any  of  the  senses,  and  so  it  steals  upon 
us  unawares.  We  know  of  its  presence  by  its  effects.  Sleepiness 
in  our  churches  and  school  rooms,  too  often  charged  to  dry  ser- 
mons, and  poor  treatment  of  subject  matter,  is  more  often  the  leth- 
argic sleep  from  a  poisoned  air.  Throw  open  the  windows,  let  in 
pure  air,  and  see  how  quickly  sleepiness  disappears,  and  interest 
is  revived.  But  why  urge  the  necessity  of  ventilation,  when  every- 
body admits  its  importance  ?  Go  to  the  management  of  an  Institu- 
tion and  talk  about  ventilation,  and  you  will  find  it  full  of  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Then  pass  into  school  rooms  and  note  the  sluggish 
movements  and  flushed  faces  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  cause, 
the  foul  air  of  the  room.  Examine  to  see  what  provision  has  been 
made  for  ventilation,  and  we  may  find  a  ventilating  flue,  but  not 
heated,  which  sometimes  draws,  but  more  often  is  entirely  indiffer- 
ent on  the  subject.  We  sometimes  find  that  the  ventilating  flue  is 
all  right,  but  the  room  bad  because  too  warm,  and  some  one  had 
closed  the  register,  and  so  unconsciously  had  shut  off  the  only 
source  of  supply  of  pure  air.  It  is  impossible  to  ventilate  a  room 
under  such  conditions,  and  still  this  is  a  construction  as  common  as 
it  is  objectionable.  A  plan  of  ventilation  for  rooms  occupied  by  a  large 
number  of  persons,  and  which  is  operative  only  when  the  weather 
is  cold  enough  to  require  heat  in  those  rooms,  must  be  considered 
as  faulty  and  useless.  To  persons  visiting  such  rooms,  my  urging 
attention  to  the  importance  of  remedying  defects  of  ventilation, 
would  not  seem  to  be  out  of  place.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
a  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  subject  of  air,  its  composition,  and 
physical  properties,  its  moisture  and  impurities,  and  how  affected 
by  radiant  heat,  nor  does  it  seem  best  to  dwell  upon  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  poison  of  foul  air.  These  are  questions  with 
which  many  of  you  are  familiar,  and  which  it  hardly  seems  proper 
to  introduce  here  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief  and  incomplete,  i  will,  endeavor,  however,  to  briefly 
refer  to  some  of  the  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and  point 
out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  their  chief  merits  and  defects. 
I  shall  especially  have  reference  to  their  use  in  large  buildings,  such 
as  our  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

The  domestic  fire-place  comes  first  among  the  methods  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  It  seems  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  were  brought 
up  around  the  old  fire-place,  to  acknowledge  that  it  possessed  fea- 
tures which  should  lay  it  open  to  criticism.  It  may  seem  like  speak- 
ing ill  of  an  old  friend.  Its  bright  and  cheerful  glow  forms  the 
central  feature  of  many  happy  homes,  and  old  and  young  cluster 
around  its  genial  hearthstones.  As  we  recall  the  generous  fire-places 
of  our  youth,  and  the  childlike  fancies  which  played  about  then- 
glowing  embers,  we  feel  that  the  family  circle,  without  the   fire- 
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place,  would  have  lost  one  of  its  strongest  ties.  The  economy  of 
the  fire-place,  that  criterion  by  which  are  decided  so  many  questions 
affecting  our  mode  of  living,  had  not  iDronounced  so  emphatically 
against  its  use.  Modern  notions  of  how  to  heat  buildings,  have  also 
interposed  objections  to  the  use  of  the  old  fire-place  for  heating 
purposes.  The  fire-place  is  found  to  be  an  expensive  luxury.  It 
will  consume  three  times  as  much  fuel  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  heat  in  a  room,  as  can  be  iDroduced  by  a  good  stove.  In  an  arti- 
cle on  the  "Principles  of  Domestic  Fire-place  Construction,"  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June,  I  find  Count  Rumf ord  is  quoted 
as  follows  :  "  Though  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  fuel  in  all  countries  arising  from  ignorance  and 
carelessness  in  the  management  of  fire,  yet  few,  very  few,  I  believe, 
are  aware  of  the  real  amount  of  this  waste.  *  *  *  From  the  re- 
sult of  all  my  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  I  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  heat  generated,  or 
which  with  proper  management  might  be  generated  from  the  fuel 
actually  consumed,  is  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere  with  the  smoke, 
and  totally  lost. "  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  fire-place 
heats  wholly  by  radiant  heat,  the  side  opposite  to  the  fire,  and  the 
feet,  are  apt  to  suffer  with  cold,  while  the  side  toward  the  fire  may 
be  uncomfortably  warm.  Its  ineffective  distribution  of  heat,  the 
disorder  caused  by  fuel  and  ash  in  all  the  rooms  of  a  large  building, 
the  danger  of  fire,  and  the  extra  help  which  this  method  of  heating 
requires,  stand  as  objections  to  the  general  use  of  the  fire-place.  I 
will  say  that,  although  several  of  our  Institutions  use  fire-places  to 
a  limited  extent,  I  know  of  but  one  Institution  for  the  Blind  whose 
plans  for  heating  and  ventilation  call  for  a  general  distribution  of 
fire-places  throughout  the  building,  and  in  that  case  the  fire-place 
is  supplemented  by  both  direct  and  indirect  radiation  from  steam 
coils.  I  learn  from  a  copy  of  the  report  of  that  Institution,  re- 
ceived about  the  middle  of  June,  this  year,  1886,  that  the  working 
of  the  heating  system  has  not  been  satisfactory.  As  a  ventilator, 
the  fire-p]ace  has  no  equal  when  the  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the 
grate.  When  it  is  used  simply  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  the  fire 
is  soon  discontinued  in  the  grate,  and  the  unsightly  fire- 
place is  closed  with  a  fire-board,  and  of  course  the  fire-place 
becomes  absolutely  worthless.  For  ventilating  purposes  it  must 
always  be  open  and  also  heated.  An  ordinary  foul  air  shaft  with 
face  plate  and  steam  coil,  will  serve  the  purpose  much  better. 

The  use  of  the  hot  air  furnace  should  be  condemned.  To  heat  a 
room  whose  windows  and  walls  are  radiating  and  conducting  heat, 
requires  that  a  temperature  be  given  the  air  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  volume  of  the  air  is  in- 
creased by  its  high  temperature  so  that  the  volume  necessary  to  fill 
the  lungs,  contains  a  much  less  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  lack  of 
oxygen  is  one  cause  of  the  feeling  of  lassitude  experienced  in  living 
in  furnace-heated  houses. 

We  know  how  invigorating  is  the  crisp  cool  air.  How  the  blood 
tingles,  and  w^e  feel  the  spring  of  perfect  health.  We  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  the  hot  days  of  summer  weaken  and  indispose  to 
any  kind  of  exertion.  The  languor  of  hot  weather  finds  its  best 
antidote  in  the  cool  air  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  In  heating 
large  buildings  it  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  attempts  to  find  health 
and  comfort  in  cold  walls  and  a  hot  oppressive  atmosphere.  The 
true  theory  is  to  heat  the  walls  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
air  below  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  theory  of  furnace- 
heating  is  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  order  of  our  experience. 
Another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  furnace  arises  from  the  floating 
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matter  found  in  air,  and  the  intense  heat  maintained  in  the  furnace 
plates  with  which  the  air  comes  in  contact.  The  floating  matter  in 
air  being  largely  organic,  is  combustible,  or  will,  at  least,  be  disin- 
tegrated by  the  application  of  sufficient  heat,  so  that  the  current 
of  air  strikes  the  heating  surface,  which  is  often  maintained  at  a 
red  heat,  the  floating  matter  is  burned,  and  the  products  of  the 
combustion  pass  with  the  air  into  the  heated  rooms.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  aii*  is  both  hot  and  impure.  Another  difficulty 
arises  in  attempting  to  heat  large  buildings  by  the  furnace  from  the 
different  atmospheric  pressure  on  different  sides  of  the  house  dur- 
ing high  winds,  causing  the  heat  to  pass  only  into  rooms  on  the  lee- 
ward side  of  the  building. 

The  use  of  steam  for  heating  purposes  admits  of  a  wider  distri- 
bution of  heat  than  by  any  other  sj^stem  in  use.  The  boilers  can 
be  located  at  a  distance,  and  the  necessity  be  dispensed  with,  of 
having  the  fuel  and  ash  about  the  main  buildings.  Concerning  the 
systems  of  steam  heating  I  will  endeavor  to  speak  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. The  high  pressure  system  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  use,  and  is 
being  rapidly  superseded  by  other  and  improved  systems.  Many 
of  the  older  Institutions  are  heated  in  this  way.  The  water  of  con- 
densation is  returned  through  a  steam  trap  to  a  hot  well,  from 
which  it  is  removed  to  the  boilers  by  means  of  a  steam  pump. 
Small  sizes  of  pipes  are  used,  and  considerable  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  freeing  the  pipes  from  the  water  of  condensation. 
The  result  is  that  the  pipes  are  very  apt  to  pound  when  the  steam 
is  turned  on,  and  the  high  pressure  carried  causes  thrusts  of  the 
pipe,  which  are  very  far  from  soothing  to  a  nervous  temperament. 
The  loss  of  heat  by  means  of  the  steam  trap  and  hot  well,  and  the 
friction  of  the  pipes  is  considerable,  and  renders  the  system  a  com- 
parativelj"  expensive  one.  On  account  of  the  high  pressure  of 
steam  carried,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  stuffing  boxes  of  the  heater- 
valves  tight,  and  the  frequent  leaks  from  this  source,  as  well  as 
from  imperfect  joints  in  pipe  and  heaters,  become  a  great  source  of 
annoyance. 

The  low  pressure  gravity  apparatus  furnishes  us  the  most  perfect 
method  known  of  heating  large  buildings.  It  possesses  the  merit 
of  being  safe  and  noiseless,  and  the  temperature  of  the  heating 
surface  is  low  and  uniform.  Its  circulation  is  perfect,  as  all  of  the 
water  of  condensation  returns  to  the  boiler  directly,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  pumps,  traps,  or  hot  wells.  Large  piping  is  used,  and 
the  steam  pressure  does  not  usually  exceed  six  or  eight  pounds.  It 
is  easy  to  keep  the  stuffing-boxes  tight,  and  the  apparatus  is  easy 
to  manage.  Concerning  the  method  of  piping,  I  would  recommend 
the  use  of  the  single  pipe  system,  which  allows  the  water  of  con- 
densation to  return  through  the  distributing  riser  through  a  relief 
to  the  main  return  pipe  on  the  floor  of  the  basement.  "We  have 
used  for  several  years  both  the  single  and  double  pipe  systems,  and 
I  have  become  satisfied  from  consideration  of  first  cost,  effective 
working,  and  ease  of  control,  that  the  single  pipe  system  is  the 
more  desirable.  Radiators  should  be  located  on  the  outside  walls 
as  near  to  windows  as  possible.  The  most  approved  method  is  to 
employ  both  direct  and  indirect  radiation  in  about  equal  quantities. 
By  this  means  the  aii'  of  a  room  may  be  kept  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  room  itself.  I  would,  however,  add  to  the  mdirect 
heating  flue,  a  flue  for  cold  air  with  butterfly  valves  in  the  two  flues, 
so  connected  that  as  one  is  opened  the  other  is  closed.  The  open- 
ing to  the  locm  is  simply  covered  with  an  ornamental  face  plate. 
By  this  means  the  same  register  blows  both  cold  and  hot,  and  any 
degree  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  between  the  two  limits.  It 
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is,  moreover,  impossible  for  pupils  to  close  the  register  and  inter-' 
fere  with  the  ventilation,  as  the  movement  of  the  lever  simply  de- 
termines the  temperature,  and  not  the  quantitv  of  air  entering  the 
room.  I  would  especially  employ  some  such  contrivance  for  insur- 
ing ventilation  of  school  rooms  and  other  rooms,  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Ventilating  shafts  should  be  thoroughly 
distributed  through  the  building  so  that  the  connections  to  the 
rooms  should  be  as  short  and  direct  as  possible.  A  steam  coil  should 
be  placed  in  all  ventilating  shafts  and  connected  up  without  the 
use  of  steam  valves.  The  presence  of  steam  valves  and  registers  is 
a  standing  invitation  for  some  one  to  open  or  close  them,  and  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  omitted  in  all  places  where  their  presence 
is  not  indispensable. 

The  means  employed  for  lighting  buildings  forms  an  important 
factor  in  the  questions  of  safety,  healthfulness,  cleanliness  of 
buildings,  and  economy  of  service.  We  can  hardly  look  with  favor 
upon  any  system  of  lighting  which  consumes  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  yields  in  return  vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  im- 
poverishment of  the  air  of  the  element  most  needed  by  man,  and 
pouring  into  it  the  subtile  poison  of  animal  exhalation,  is  common 
not  only  to  all  kinds  of  gas,  but  also  to  all  systems  of  lighting  in 
which  combustion  takes  place.  There  is  also  the  heat,  which  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  energy  evolved  in  a  gas  flame,  and  which  heats 
the  rooms  unpleasantly  and  complicates  the  matter  of  ventilation. 
The  light  is  also  unsteady,  and  the  dangers  attending  its  use,  both 
from  fire  and  asphyxiation,  are  great.  This  method  of  illumination 
is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  incandescent  electric  light, 
which  has  not  only  asserted,  but  maintained  its  superiority  to  all 
other  methods  of  illumination.  The  light  is  absolutely  steady,  it  is 
easily  controlled,  and  its  heating  effect  upon  the  air  of  a  room  is 
very  slight.  The  fact  that  the  incandescent  filament  of  carbon  is 
contained  in  a  sealed  glass  globe  in  which  a  vacuum  is  produced, 
affords  the  strongest  ground  for  its  use,  as  it  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  this  lamp  to  have  a  vitiating  effect  upon  the  air.  In  the 
Edison  system,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  Michigan  Institution 
for  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  the  lamps  are  made  from  eight 
to  three  hundred  candle  power,  and  all  sizes  of  lamps  are  inter- 
changeable on  the  same  circuit.  As  many  of  the  Institutions  use 
steam  for  running  laundry  machinery  and  steam  pumps,  as  well  as 
for  heating  apparatus,  electric  lighting  becomes  not  only  desirable 
but  inexpensive.  By  using  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  electric 
lighting  engine  for  heating  purposes,  a  great  saving  in  the  expense 
is  effected.  The  machinery  requires  but  little  attention,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  do  its  work  at  all  times. 

The  kitchen  department  should  be  separated  as  effectually  as 
possible  from  the  corridors  and  stair  wells  of  the  main  building. 
Isolation  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  smoke  and  odors  of 
the  kitchen  from  penetrating,  in  part,  at  least,  into  corridors,  and 
permeating  the  whole  house.  Its  location  with  reference  to  pantry 
and  dining  rooms  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  secure  proper  and 
quick  service.  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  making  the  kitchen 
too  large.  Too  much  time  and  effort  are  spent  in  simply  passing 
from  one  article  of  kitchen  furniture  to  another.  If  these  distances 
could  be  lessened  by  one-half,  there  would  be  an  evident  increase 
in  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  service.  Good 
planning  therefore  not  only  includes  the  arrangement  of  room  for 
range  and  broiler,  and  fuel  box,  and  steam  tables,  and  other  ai tides 
of  furniture,  but  it  also  includes  the  most  convenient  location  of 
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tkese  articles,  so  that  those  paths  which  are  traveled  the  oftenest 
between  furniture  shall  be  as  short  as  possible. 

Plan  the  location  of  windows  and  doors  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
room  for  the  service  required  of  it.  Remove  all  work  from  the 
kitchen  in  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  washing  and 
storing  of  dishes  that  properly  do  not  belong  there.  The  range 
should  be  set  in  a  position  where  it  will  secure  plenty  of  light  for 
both  the  top  of  the  range  and  the  ovens.  Arrange  the  fuel  box  and 
cutting  table  as  conveniently  as  possible.  Above  the  range  there 
should  be  placed  a  large  ventilating  hood  with  connection  to  flue  ad- 
jacent to  regular  smoke  flue.  I  have  found  the  efficiency  of  the  hood 
very  much  increased  by  placing  a  lining  under  it  so  that  the  smoke 
enters  around  the  edge  into  the  space  between  the  hood  and  lining, 
and  thence  into  the  flue.  In  this  way  the  draft  is  distributed 
around  the  edge,  where  it  is  the  more  effective. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  sinks  as  clean  and  sweet  as 
we  desire.  This  difficulty  may  arise  from  several  causes.  The 
material  of  which  the  sink  is  made  is  often  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  use  of  iron  is  undesii'able  on  this  account,  the  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  clean  being  its  greatest  objection,  Soapstone  is  a 
much  better  material  for  sinks,  but  its  surface  is  liable  to  roughen 
on  account  of  the  texture  not  being  uniform.  Slate  forms  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  desirable  materal  for  sinks  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Its  surface  is  smooth  and  firm,  and  is  easily  cleaned. 
The  side  of  the  sink  against  the  wall  should  be  continued  up  to  a 
line  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  top  of  the  sink,  and  the 
hot  and  cold  water  faucets  be  set  in  this  back  six  or  eight  inches  from 
the  top.  This  extension  of  the  back  furnishes  an  excellent  splasher, 
and  as  it  is  smooth  and  non-absorbent  it  is  always  clean.  There 
should  be  as  little  wood  about  the  sink  as  possible,  and  its  mount- 
ing should  be  plain  and  simple.  Mouldings  have  no  place  in  the 
mounting  of  a  sink.  They  soon  become  discolored  by  the  action  of 
the  water,  the  surface  is  difficult  to  clean,  and  water  will  find  its 
way  into  the  space  behind  the  moulding  and  become  a  source  of  an- 
noyance. If  steam  is  kept  up  every  day  it  can  be  used  for  heating 
water  for  general  distribution  through  the  house.  I  have  employed 
a  heater  for  this  purpose  containing  a  coil  of  brass  pipe,  in  which 
steam  presure  is  kept  up.  This  heater  is  connected  to  a  common  water 
tank,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  water  from  the  tank  to  take 
place  through  the  heater.  Water  will  heat  to  the  boiling  point  very 
quickly  when  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself.  This 
heats  quietly,  and  is  absolutely  free  from  the  danger  of  explosion 
from  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  water  tank.  I  also  employ  this 
method  of  heating  water  for  all  bath  rooms  through  the  building. 
It  furnishes  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water,  and  the  apparatus  is 
free  from  the  sounds  produced  by  turning  steam  directly  into 
the  cold  water.  I  would  not  attempt  to  furnish  hot  water  from  one 
centre  to  wash  stands  and  baths  in  widely  separated  portions  of 
large  buildings.  The  long  distributing  hot  water  pipes,  although 
protected,  will  soon  cool,  and  a  great  quantity  of  water  must  be  run 
off  and  wasted  before  the  hot  water  will  reach  the  faucet.  If  several 
centres  are  selected  from  which  hot  water  can  be  distributed  with 
shorter  pipes,  the  results  will  be  more  satisfactory.  In  case  steam 
is  not  available  for  heating  water,  the  use  of  the  tank  and  water 
back  in  the  range  will  probably  have  to  be  resorted  to,  with  a  sup- 
plementary heater  for  use  on  days  when  the  baths  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  hot  water. 

The  nature  of  the  material  used  in  floors  should  be  considered. 
As  a  rule  hard  wood  floors  such  as  maple  or  ash  are  to  be  preferred. 
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Soft  wood  floors  wear  rapidly,  so  that  the  sweepings  of  such  floors 
are  largely  composed  of  woody  fibre.  Floors  that  have  been  oiled, 
should  always  be  cleaned  with  a  brush,  thoroughly,  before  re-oiling. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  floors  that  are  black  and  begrimed  with 
oil  and  dirt.  Such  floors  are  unnecessary,  and  do  not  give  a  very 
favorable  impression  as  to  the  character  of  the  housekeeping. 
This,  however,  may  do  an  injustice  to  some  housekeepers,  as  I  have 
seen  such  floors  in  houses  which  were  otherwise  clean  and  orderly. 
The  rule  to  put  oil  on  none  but  clean  floors,  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed, as  dirt  once  covered  with  oil  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  remove.  In  hallways  we  have  used  a  quarter  round  cove  to  con- 
nect the  floor  with  the  base  of  the  wainscoting.  This  union  forms 
a  surface  which  the  broom  cleans  easily  and  perfectly. 

I  would  recommend  the  use  of  as  little  paint  on  the  interior  of 
buildings  as  possible.  It  seems  strange  in  this  country,  noted  for 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  natural  woods,  that  so  few  of  our 
large  buildings  make  use  of  this  means  of  natural  ornamentation 
so  cheap  and  near  at  hand.  Some  of  our  large  buildings  are  fin- 
ished by  painting  and  combing  wood  work  to  produce  what,  at  its 
very  best,  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  natural  graining.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  of  the  life  and  delicate  beauty  of  structure  found  in 
our  natural  woods.  It  is  time  that  this  variety  of  sham  were  dis- 
continued, and  the  genuine,  the  natural,  the  beautiful  and  endur- 
ing allowed  to  assert  its  proper  place  in  the  construction  of  our 
Institutions. 

EEMAKKS. 

A.  G.   CLEMENT,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  President : — There  are  some  points  upon  which  I  differ  from 
Mr.  McElroy. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  do  away  with  a  large  building.  I 
would  construct  a  series  of  cottages,  perhaps  three  stories 
high,  preferably  of  brick.  These  structures  would  be  for  living 
and  sleeping  rooms.  I  would  have  a  separate  building,  in  which 
the  pupils  would  take  their  meals.  These  should  not  be  connected 
by  corridors.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  pupils  should  go  from 
one  cottage  to  the  other,  in  the  open  air,  putting  on  their  shawls 
and  bonnets,  if  it  were  cold  weather.  I  think  it  will  hurt  them  no 
more  than  the  children  who  see  ;  besides  it  gives  them  more  fresh 
air. 

I  would  also  have  two  sets  of  cottages,  one  for  the  girls  and  an- 
other for  the  boys.  Of  course  that  at  once  brings  out  my  idea  of 
the  co-education  of  blind  children.  That  I  do  not  believe  in,  for 
reasons  which  most  of  you  have  heard  discussed  before.  Although 
I  have  no  objection  to  it  in  seeing  children,  and  seeing  young  peo- 
ple, I  should  never  advocate  it  for  blind  children,  if  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  arrange  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  I  would  have 
two  separate  school  buildings.  I  would  have  my  class  rooms  on 
one  story  and  music  rooms  on  another,  and  I  would  have  the  floor 
between  them  so  arranged  that  no  sound  could  pass  from  one  story 
to  the  other.  After  erecting  the  cottages  I  think  that  the  question 
of  heating,  and  especially  the  question  of  ventilation,  is  somewhat 
simplified. 

Mr.  McElroy  said  some  hard  things  against  the  old-fashioned 
fire-place.  I  would  not  advocate  the  old-fashioned  fire-place  ;  I 
would  have  the  new  fashioned  grate  known  as  the  "  Jackson."  This 
is  so  arranged  that  an  aperture  allows  the  cold  air  to  be  warmed  be- 
fore it  enters   the  room.     The  ventilation  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
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practical  purposes.  I  am  aware  that  grates  would  be  opposed  by 
some  on  account  of  the  expense.  In  that  case,  I  would  heat  by 
steam  and  would  put  in  ventilating  shafts  with  the  coil,  or  with  the 
iron  pipe,  similar  to  those  of  which  Mr.  McElroy  speaks. 

On  the  question  of  sewage  I  am  not  thoroughly  informed.  It  is 
one  which  troubles  us  greatly  at  our  Institution.  I  would  say  as 
to  our  closets  that  we  use  the  "  Purity,"  and  we  not  only  flood  the 
traps  but  ventilate  them. 

With  regard  to  the  food  supplies,  I  would  endeavor  to  give  the 
best  of  plain  food.  Everything  should  be  nutritious  and  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

Here  followed  a  discussion  upon  lighting,  heating,  ventilation 
and  drainage.  As  the  subject  is  not  peculiar  to  the  blind,  it  is 
omitted. 

Adjournment  until  2:30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTEENOON. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  McElroy  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  I  think  one  point  is  omitted  in  this  very  able 
paper,  to  which  I  may  draw  attention.  That  is,  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  easiest  possible  egress  in  case  of  fire.  It  seems 
to  me  that  next  to  providing  for  fresh  air  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  life  and  health  of  the  pupils  in  the  building,  should  be  the 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  building  if  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
That  is  a  point  we  cannot  put  too  much  stress  upon. 

In  our  own  Institution  I  have  adopted  the  policy,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  having  the  pupils  on  the  first  floor  from  the  ground  ;  and  on 
that  floor  are  four  or  five  pretty  wide  staircases,  so  that  by  no  or- 
dinary process  of  reasoning  could  we  anticipate  anything  like  a  jam 
in  the  event  of  the  pupils  being  called  upon  to  make  their  escape  ; 
and  the  escape  would  be  by  staircases  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  management  of  an 
Institution  is  that  the  head  of  it  should  have  an  easy  mind  ;  in  order 
to  have  an  easy  mind  it  is  necessary  he  should,  himself,  sleep  at 
night ;  and  I  don't  know  of  anything  more  likely  to  keep  a  princi- 
pal awake  than  any  anticipation  that  the  pupils  in  a  building,  per- 
haps not  his  own,  though  not  far  from  him,  may  be  burned  in  their 
beds. 

If  I  were  to  venture  a  criticism  upon  the  paper  we  have  enjoyed 
it  is,  that  it  covers  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  discussion. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  association  of  the  sexes.  Speaking  from  a 
very  limited  experience  and  not  intending  to  teach  any  one  of  more 
experience,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  some  of  my  friends  on  that 
point.  In  regard  to  the  evils  of  association  in  certain  cases,  I  think 
that  may  be,  so  far  as  some  Institutions  are  concerned,  overrated. 
Very  few  of  our  pupils  meet  in  after  years.  It  may  be  different  in 
the  States.  But  in  our  own  case  very  few  of  them  meet  in  after 
years.  After  some  fourteen  years'  experience  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  where  the  association  of  the  pupils  at  the  Institu^ 
tiou  has  led  to  iDainful  results. 
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In  looking  at  the  general  results  of  the  education  of  the  sexes  in 
association,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that,  so  far  as  the 
male  pupils  at  all  events  are  concerned,  they  are  immense  gainers 
by  having  the  girls  educated  with  them.  And  I  confess  I  should 
be  placed  in  considerable  difficulty,  in  our  own  Institution,  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  divide  the  classes.  Boys  having  resources  of  an  in- 
dustrial nature  are  very  often  found  wanting  in  some  classes, 
whereas  in  others,  as  in  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic,  they  very 
much  predominate  ;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  a 
class  for  two  or  three  girls  associated  with  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen 
boys.  I  think  when  we  look  at  the  expense,  and  at  the  importance 
of  their  association  in  a  certain  sense,  and  perhaps  take  a  rational 
view  of  the  question — not  an  exaggerated  one — and  weigh  the  pos- 
sible disadvantages  and  advantages  we  shall  find,  on  the  whole, 
the  advantage  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Battles  :  To  provide  against  fires  we  have  our  buildings 
numbered  and  districted,  and  we  have  a  fire  gong.  A  general 
alarm  is  struck  and  then  the  district  is  tapped,  similar  to  the  course 
pursued  in  cities.  For  instance,  one  building  is  known  as  building 
No.  1.  The  general  alarm  is  given,  which  is  a  rattle  ;  then  three 
taps  following  one  would  be  the  third  floor  of  that  building  No.  1. 
We  have,  moreover,  a  seeing  officer  sleeping  on  each  floor  and  he  or 
she,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  charge  of  the  pupils  on  that  floor  ;  and 
once  in  a  week  they  are  conducted,  by  our  various  external  fire  es- 
capes, out  of  the  building. 

In  reference  to  the  association  of  male  and  female  pupils,  we,  in 
Philadelphia,  feel  very  strongly  upon  that  subject.  As  sure  as  the 
magnet  is  drawn  to  the  pole,  so  sure  will  the  two  sexes  be  drawn 
together,  if  brought  in  contact.  I  think  that  is  axiomatic.  While  it 
may  be  necessary  in  small  Institutions  for  one  teacher  to  teach  the 
two  sexes  in  the  same  grade,  no  such  emergencies  exist,  in  my 
opinion,  in  reference  to  large  Institutions.  While  it  may  be  said 
that  pupils  can  come  together  in  classes,  recite  their  lessons,  go 
about  their  several  ways  and  never  know  each  other — never  meet — 
such  a  thing  I  contend  is  impossible.  I  know  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
make  a  broad  assertion,  and  I  will  perhaps  agree  not  to  furnish 
proof,  but  certainly  a  very  strong  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us  that  there  is  some  communication  between  those  very 
pupils. 

In  this  very  Institution,  which  is  the  leading  exponent  of  this 
system,  the  male  and  female  pupils  have  been  found  communicating. 

As  to  the  dangers  that  may  result  from  this  association,  it  is  per- 
haps under  some  difficulty  that  w,e  can  speak.  But  I  will  say  of  our 
Institution,  that  in  spite  of  every  precaution  that  is  used  to  keep 
the  two  sexes  apart,  that  is  in  different  classes,  there  have  been  in- 
stances, where  they  have  met,  clandestinely,  away  from  the 
Institution. 

These  things  really  go  without  saying  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  only  a  question  of  expediency,  and  a  very  doubtful  one 
at  best,  that  would  allow  any  communication  between  the  sexes  in 
an  Institution. 

As  our  friend  from  Canada  has  said,  "  Cii'cumstances  alter  cases." 
Where  his  Institution  is,  in  a  small  town,  the  pupils  coming  from 
widely  separated  sections,  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  what 
it  is  where  they  come  from  a  large  city,  where  they  have  frequent 
means  of  communicating  outside  ;  where  they  have  mutual  friends 
at  whose  houses  they  meet,  Tliese  expei-iences  I  am  satisfied  are 
common  to  us  all. 
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Mr.  Wait  :  The  communications,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Battles,  did 
not  result  from  co-education,  but  were  due  to  the  mistaken  course 
of  friends  at  home,  in  permitting,  and  even  fostering  an  acquaint- 
anceship, independently  of  school  relations. 

Me.  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  read  the  following  paper  : 

WOEKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
"  True  industry  doth  kindle  honour's  &Te."—Shakes2)care. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  will  never  be  abandoned  or  neglected.  It 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  different  states,  and  draws  the  sap  of  its  vitality  from  a  wide- 
spread sense  of  justice  and  fairness,  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, that  sufficient  provision  will  be  made  by  the  public  for  the 
education  of  defective  children,  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  most 
favored  class. 

When  we  recall  to  mind,  that  fifty-seven  years  ago  tne  good  Dr. 
John  Fisher  and  a  small  group  of  sympathizing  friends  had  ob- 
tained an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  America,  but 
that  for  several  years  they  could  not  raise  the  necessary  funds  for 
organizing  and  putting  it  into  operation,  and  then  reflect  that  this 
continent  is  now  dotted  over  through  its  length  and  breadth  with 
establishments  of  this  kind,  there  is  sui-elj-  reason  for  congratula- 
tion. 

These  Institutions  are  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  equity,  and 
not  upon  the  piers  of  pit}"  or  charity.  They  derive  the  means  of 
their  support  from  unfailing  sources,  and  constitute  important 
links  in  the  magnificent  chain  of  public  education,  which  encircles 
and  binds  together  and  solidifies  this  great  republic.  They  have 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  practical  results,  and  have  aided  the 
recipients  of  their  advantages  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  to  breathe  the  air  of  independence  on  the 
heights  of  activity  and  social  equalit3^  Through  the  agency  of 
these  establishments  a  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  blind,  and  a  sense  of  dignity  and  manliness, 
arising  from  consciousness  of  ability  to  support  themselves,  is 
prevalent  among  them.  Hence  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  the 
fear  of  dependence  make  no  longer  the  pathway  of  life  dreary  to 
every  sightless  person. 

AVith  all  tnis  success  and  progress,  however,  there  is  a  proportion 
of  blind  adults,  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  by  their  unassisted 
labor  and  are  tottering  under  the  heavy  burden  of  their  affliction. 
Beside  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  this  class  includes  those  who  are 
trained  to  diligence  and  skill  and  are  eager  to  earn  their  living  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  emploj^ment 
or  to  carry  on  business,  and  also  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight  by  accident  or  disease  at  an  age  when  they  are  no 
longer  fit  subjects  to  be  educated  at  schools  for  children  and  youth. 

"  What  shall  be  done  with  these  classes  ?"  is  a  serious  problem, 
which  occupies  many  minds  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  of 
the  various  measures  which  are  proposed  for  its  solution,  the  es- 
tablishment of  special  asylums  or  workshops  for  both  sexes  seems 
to  be  recommended  on  all  sides  as  the  best  means  of  helping  them. 
>  That  this  plan  has  great  merits  so  far  as  its  industrial  elements 
are  concerned  no  one  denies  ;  but  to  carry  it  out  in  all  its  eleemosy- 
nary feE^tures,  and  use  it  ^s  a  sort  of  panacea  for  the  cuve  of  all  ex- 
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isting  difficulties,  would  work  incalculable  mischief  to  tlie  cause  of 
the  blind  in  general,  and  would  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  a  system 
of  education  and  training,  which  has  already  contributed  so  much 
to  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Considering  the  question  in  all  its  social,  ethical,  economic  and 
philanthropic  aspects,  we  can  reach  but  one  conclusion,  and  that 
is,  that  the  evil  of  herding  men  or  women  together,  and  depriving 
them  of  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  family  circle,  should  be 
strenuously  avoided  ;  and  that  all  auxiliary  or  supplementary  Insti- 
tutions intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  should  be  in  the  form 
of  commodious  and  well-equipped  workshops,  organized  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  be  least  open  to  objections  of  any  kind,  and  not 
almshouses  or  retreats  for  persons  weak  in  bodj^  or  mind,  or  dis- 
posed to  subsist  on  the  bread  of  charity  and  to  shun  the  active  oc- 
cupations of  life.  The  motto,  "independence  through  industry," 
should  not  only  be  inscribed  over  their  entrances  in  large  letters, 
but  should  constitute  the  animus  of  their  organization.  Of  estab- 
lishments for  eager  and  willing  workers  there  is  evident  and  imper- 
ative need  ;  while  there  is  none  for  special  almshouses  for  idle 
paupers  which  would  serve  as  mere  receptacles,  where  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous,  the  irrepressible  beggars 
and  the  self-respecting  laborers  must  be  mixed  up  together.  The 
springs  of  the  beneficence  of  the  latter  Institutions  are  congealed 
by  the  demoralizing  influences  which  are  inherent  in  their  nature. 
The  flaw  in  them  is  their  tendency  to  dissolve  a  prime  motive  to  in- 
dustry. Being  nests  of  indolent  drones  rather  than  hives  of  dili- 
gent workers,  they  are  prolific  of  evils  of  every  description.  They 
put  a  premium  on  idleness  and  improvidence.  They  relax  natural 
ties,  dissolve  the  amenities  of  kinship  and  affection,  paralyze  all 
motives  of  self-respect,  remove  all  incentives  to  activity,  and  tend 
to  harden,  brutalize,  and  degrade  their  beneficiaries.  In  other 
words,  thej^  crush  the  spirit  while  thej^  seem  to  aid  the  body.  The 
defective  material  which  is  so  closelj^  massed  in  them  is  very  apt  to 
produce  immoral  fermentation,  out  of  which  spring  petty  social 
vices.  Witness  the  Quinze-  Vingts,  or  retreat  for  fifteen  score  of 
blind  persons  in  Paris,  and  the  asylum  for  about  the  same  number 
at  Naples,  both  of  which  are  marked  by  the  worst  features  of  such 
establishments.  The  inmates  are  not  obliged  to  work,  and  no 
steady  employment  is  provided  for  them.  In  the  words  of  Thom- 
son,— 

"Their  only  labour  is  to  kill  the  time, 
And  labour  dire  it  is  and  weary  woe." 

Helping  themselves  to  the  means  of  subsistence  furnished  by  the 
public,  and  no  longer  spurred  to  action  by  the  feeling  or  fear  of 
hunger,  they  cease  all  exertion  and  become  parasites  on  the  indus- 
try of  others.  They  associate  but  little  with  seeing  i^ersons.  They 
have  few  relations  and  sympathies  with  the  world.  They  form  an 
unnatural  community  of  infirm  adults,  and  consequently  a  morbid, 
most  undesirable  and  unlovely  spirit  pervades  that  community.  All 
the  moral  disadvantages  arising  from  blindness  are  increased  and 
intensified  in  their  midst  to  a  deplorable  extent,  and  the  ethical  at- 
mosphere is  most  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  generous  and  manly 
virtue.  Thus  the  unfortunate  inmates  become  clannish  to  the  last 
degree.  They  are  suspicious  almost  to  defiance  of  seeing  persons. 
They  are  unamiable,  unhappy,  and  not  infrequently  vicious.  When 
the  consular  government  of  France  decided  to  incorporate  the  school 
for  the  young  blind  with  the  asylum  of  Quinze  Vingts,  Hauy,  the 
^'apostlQ  of  the  blind,"  consi^erec^  the  9,ssociatiou  of  hia  pupils  witlt 
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tlie  degraded  and  depraved  men  and  women  who  lived  in  that  re- 
treat as  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  befell  them. 

"By  nature's  laws,  inamiitable  and  just, 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins ; 
And  purposeless,  tomorrow,  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne." 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  unkind  to  state, 
that  for  persons  who  are  willing  to  enter  such  Institutions  and  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  misery  and  demoralization,  the  ordinary  town 
and  county  poorhouses,  with  all  their  imperfections  and  disadvan- 
tages, are  much  preferable.  The  evils  arising  from  the  congregation 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly  afflicted  with  a  common 
bodily  infirmity  are,  at  any  rate,  not  found  there. 

Active  occupation  and  opportunity  to  be  useful  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  happiness  of  the  blind  ;  and  efforts  in  their 
behalf  should  be  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  opening  fields  to 
them,  wherein  they  will  exercise  their  skill  and  develop  a  power 
that  will  enable  them  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  world  and  re- 
ceive the  means  of  their  sustenance  in  return  for  their  labor. 

Workshops  then  and  not  asylums  are  needed  for  the  relief  of  the 
blind.  It  is  this  kind  of  Institutions  that  will  lessen  the  darkness 
which  is  set  in  their  path.  It  is  within  their  walls  that  they  will 
find  employment  for  their  hands,  and  comfort  for  their  hearts,  and 
not  in  vast  almshouses  built  for  their  benefit,  where  there  will  be  no 
work  for  them  to  do,  no  hope  for  them  to  cherish,  and  scarcely  anj^- 
thing  to  reconcile  them  to  life. 

There  is  a  serious  question,  however,  as  to  whether  those  who 
are  employed  in  these  workshops  should  be  kept  under  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  the  Institutions,  and  should  be  provided  by 
them  with  board  and  lodgings  in  common  establishments,  and  their 
expenses  covered  wholly  or  in  part  by  their  earnings  ;  or  w^^^^^i?!' 
they  should  be  treated  as  other  grown-up  people  are  ;  that  is,  paid 
in  cash  all  they  can  earn  and  left  to  the  wholesome  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Individual  opinions,  influenced  by  economy  and  other  side  issues, 
are  conflicting  on  this  point  ;  but  both  reason  and  experience  are 
unquestionably  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan,  which  has  in  itself  the 
great  merit  of  leaving  the  blind  to  theii"  own  self-control  and  of 
making  them  most  independent.  This  scheme,  viewed  from  what- 
ever side,  is  much  simpler  and  more  natural  than  the  other.  It  is 
less  ostentatious.  It  dispenses  with  a  great  deal  of  the  show  and 
parade  of  a  public  eleemosynary  Institution,  and  with  much  of  the 
complexity  and  perplexity  of  its  management.  It  has  nothing  in 
its  organizaticn  or  its  internal  arrangements  that  would  tend  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  pauperism,  or  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissatis- 
faction and  grumbling,  or  to  foster  the  germination  of  the  very  evils 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy.  Moreover,  it  relieves  the  blind  in  some 
measure  from  the  disagreeable  consciousness  of  dependence  and 
of  being  subject  to  particular  observation  as  members  of  an  asylum, 
and  enables  them  to  feel,  that  they  are  coming  together  not  to  eat 
charity  soup  at  a  common  table,  but  to  do  their  day's  work.  Thus 
by  means  of  this  plan  the  great  moral  evil  of  having  a  large  com- 
munity of  infirm  persons  living  without  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  social  and  family  circle,  would  be  effectually  obviated.  They 
would  be  scattered  about  in  private  houses.  In  some  instances  they 
would  be  with  their  kith  and  kin.  In  all  cases  they  would  keep  up 
relations  with  seeing  people  ;  they  would  be  still  of  the  world.  They 
would  not  consider  the  workshop  as  their  home.      They  would  be 
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thrown  more  completely  upon  their  own  exertions,  and  learn  to  go 
alone.  Their  love  of  independence  would  be  gratified.  The  spur 
of  necessity  would  be  self-acting.  There  would  be  little  need  of 
urging  and  coaxing  to  work.  They  would  be  less  liable  to  fall  into 
habits  of  laziness  or  idleness.  They  would  be  more  easily  got  rid 
of  if  they  should  so  fall.  The  establishment  would  be  a  hive  of  in- 
dustry, wherein  the  gospel  of  mendicancy  cannot  be  preached  or 
recommended  successfully,  and  it  would  not  be  resorted  to,  except 
by  the  honest  and  diligent.  Its  moral  character  would  thus  be  ele- 
vated, and  its  efficiency  thereby  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
able its  beneficiaries  to  vindicate  their  right  to  a  fair  share  of  labor 
and  of  profit. 

In  summing  up  my  views  on  the  subject  I  would  embody  them 
in  the  following  propositions  : — 

First. — All  auxiliary  or  supplementary  Institutions  for  the  blind 
should  be  industrial  in  their  character,  and  should  be  open  to  such 
sightless  persons  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work  at  various  mechan- 
ical arts,  or  desirous  of  learning  one  or  more  trades  whereby  to 
become  self  supporting  and  afford  them  facilities  for  turning  their 
mechanical  training  to  practical  advantage.  In  other  words,  they 
should  be  workshops  pure  and  simple,  an  exact  account  kept  of  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  in  them  by  each  individual  and  of  its 
market  value. 

Secondly. — They  should  be  located  in  large  cities,  so  that  their 
industrial  products  or  manufactures  may  find  a  ready  market,  and 
their  business  character  may  be  developed  and  sustained  through 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  community.  This  fact  is 
so  important  in  itself  that  it  outweighs  all  apparent  and  real  advan- 
tages which  a  farm  in  the  country  might  offer. 

Thirdly. — The  mangement  of  these  Institutions  should  not  be 
hitched  to  the  chariot  of  a  party  or  religious  denomination,  and 
their  organization  should  be  such  as  to  keep  them  entirely  free  from 
political  influence  and  favoritism,  or  from  ecclesiastical  bias  and 
taint.  For  this  purpose  the  establishments  should  be  placed  by  law 
under  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  corporations  or  associa- 
tions, consisting  of  the  most  benevolent,  high-minded  and  public 
spirited  citizens,  who  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  elect 
annually  a  board  of  five  or  seven  trustees  and  to  add  to  their  own 
membership  from  time  to  time.  No  remuneration  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  either  to  the  members  and  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  to  the  trustees. 

Fourthly. — Sufficient  inducements  should  be  offered  to  men  of 
high  character  and  more  than  average  intelligence,  culture,  execu- 
tive ability  and  physical  strength  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  these  establishments,  and  reasonable  freedom  should  be 
granted  to  them  in  shaping  their  policy  and  in  selecting  their  as- 
sistants and  subordinates. 

Fifthly. — If  it  is  necessary  for  these  Institutions  to  provide 
homes  for  some  of  the  apprentices  while  they  are  learning  their 
trades,  and  consequently  have  no  means  for  their  own  support, 
then  it  would  be  by  far  the  best  plan  to  board  them  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  workshop  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time  and  not 
to  bring  them  together  under  one  roof. 

Sixthly. — It  should  be  not  only  the  policy,  but  the  duty  and  busi- 
ness of  these  Institutions  to  encourage  all  blind  persons  who  can 
work  quietly  at  home  by  providing  employment  for  tnem,  furnish- 
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ing  them  with  stock  at  wholesale  cost,  and  disposing  of  their  pro- 
duce at  the  best  possible  market  price. 

Lastly. — Instead  of  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  grounds  and  for  vast  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  these  In- 
stitutions should  have  a  permanent  fund  invested,  the  interest  of 
which  should  be  devoted  to  eking  out  the  wages  of  men  and  women 
who  can  earn  nearly  but  not  quite  enough  to  support  themselves. 

Want  of  time  and  strength  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
treat  this  most  important  subject  in  extenso  and  more  elaborately 
in  all  its  bearings  ;  but  the  above  sketch,  imperfect  though  it  be, 
contains  the  main  principles  upon  which  supplementary  Institu- 
tions should  be  organized.  In  endeavoring  to  solve  so  serious  a 
problem,  affecting  the  general  welfare  and  the  social  and  moral 
standing  of  a  whole  class  of  people,  we  must  not  be  influenced  in 
our  decisions  by  the  distressing  condition  of  a  few  individuals, 
whose  lack  of  industry  and  of  mental  and  bodily  strength  renders 
them  pitiable  objects  of  sympathy.  As  a  matter  of  course,  people 
of  this  sort  are  inclined  to  live  on  charity  in  any  place  regardless 
of  its  character,  and  to  accept  assistance  in  whatever  form  it  is 
given  to  them.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  blind,  especially 
those  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this  country,  are  deeply 
imbued  with  that  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  which  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  its  institutions,  and  therefore  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  receiving  alms  or  of  being  gathered  together  and 
being  cared  for  in  large  poorhouses.  They  are  disposed  to  strug- 
gle resolutely  for  an  honest  livelihood  against  fearful  odds.  They 
ask  only  for  the  means  of  earning  a  crust  and  of  obtaining  a  corner 
in  which  to  eat  it ;  and  to  this  end  they  are  eager  to  work  hard,  and 
early  and  late. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I  cannot  refrain  from  stating, 
that,  in  dealing  with  questions  relating  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  blind  and  to  their  future  welfare,  we 
must  never  depart  from  the  following  cardinal  principles  : 

First. — Instead  of  congregating  them  together,  making  of  them 
a  class  apart,  we  should  conform  to  the  sound  principle  of  dispers- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  in  general  society,  mingling  them  with 
others  and  subjecting  them  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  life. 

Secondly. — There  should  be  a  strict  and  absolute  separation  of 
sexes  whether  in  schools  or  in  workshops.  Surely,  little  need  be 
said  to  prove  this  necessity.  A  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  any 
physical  infirmity  is  more  than  liable  to  transmission.  Science  and 
statistics  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point.  This  being 
true,  it  is  a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  precaution  against  a  per- 
petuation of  such  tendency  through  successive  generations.  Mar- 
riage in  cases  where  one  of  the  parties  has  such  hereditary  predis- 
position is  generally  unwise,  often  far  from  right  ;  inter-mar- 
riage between  two  persons  so  predisposed  is  invariably  wrong, 
very  wrong.  This  consideration  should  decide  the  matter  and 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  secure  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  not  by  fences  and  walls  alone,  but  by  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  if  possible.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  most  unpop- 
ular doctrine  to  preach  ;  it  is  an  odious  one  to  enforce  in  prac- 
tice :  but  no  one  fully  impressed  with  respect  for  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  can  hesitate  between  incurring  the  odium  and  per- 
mitting the  existence  of  a  system  which  an  enlightened  posterity 
will  no  doubt  condemn  as  an  abomination. 

Mr.  Battles  :  Mr.  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  has  submitted  a 
paper  which  he  has  requested  me  to  read.      It  is  a  source  of 
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congratulation  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in  fur- 
nishing employment  for  the  blind,  to  have  obtained  so  able  a 
convert  as  it  is  evident  we  have  from  the  presentation  of  Mr. 
Anagnos'  most  scholarly  paper.  While  in  questions  of  detail  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  the  principles  he  enunciates  are 
certainly  correct. 

Mr.  Chapin's  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Before  entering  upon  the  principles  of  organization,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  blind  before  and 
after  education.  Laboring  under  a  great  affliction,  which  renders 
difficult  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
any  shortcoming  in  their  mental  condition  before  reaching  the 
special  facilities  provided  for  their  instruction.  They  may  be  im- 
patient, unhappy,  wayward,  ungovernable  and  possibly  deficient  in 
moral  and  religious  culture.  This  would  be  a  natural  result  in 
view  of  then-  surroundings  and  defects  of  training. 

Every  state  in  the  union  provides  liberally  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind  and  other  classes.  The  pupils  enter  upon  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them,  in  Literature,  Science  and  Music,  and  are  well  and 
thoroughly  taught.  Many  make  a  livelihood  as  organists,  pianists, 
tuners  and  instructors,  and  become  distinguished  as  such. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  puiDils,  including  adults,  receive  in- 
struction also  in  handicraft — viz  :  in  making  corn-brooms,  in  cane- 
seating,  mattresses  and  carpet-weaving.  Broom  making  is  evident- 
ly the  predominant  trade  for  blind  persons. 

In  due  time  these  young  and  elder  mechanics,  having  perfected  their 
trades,  are  honorably  discharged  ;  some  to  their  own  homes,  others 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  our  larger  towns.  They  apply  for  employ- 
ment at  the  large  manufacturers  and  dealers,  but  are  disappointed. 
There  is  not  an  Estahlishment  that  will  receive  a  blind  man  for 
employment.  They  sympathize  with  his  affliction,  but  have  not 
confidence  in  his  ability  for  work,  and  would  be  a  burden  on  their 
hands. 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  succeed  at  their  own  homes  in 
the  country  districts,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  employment  else- 
where for  blind  mechanics,  unless  provided  for  them  by  organiza- 
tions for  this  special  purpose.  Of  the  forty-three  Annual  Reports 
which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make,  I  have  not  failed  to  bring  this 
subj  ect  in  some  shape,  before  the  Institutions  and  the  public.  My  con- 
stant maxim  has  been — ''Employment  is  a  necessity  for  the  J3lind." 
They  cannot  succeed  without  it,  and  their  failure  will  be  our  respon- 
sibility. Repeating  the  views  I  have  held  and  reported  for  forty  years 
in  favor  of  Homes  or  Establishments  for  the  employment  of  the 
Blind,  permit  me  to  refer  to  my  19th  Report,  for  1851,  in  which  I 
formulated  a  plan  or  system  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind, 
as  follows  : 

I.  Institutions  for  Instruction,  as  the  present. 

II.  A  Home  or  Establishment  for  Employment. 

III.  A  Retreat  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Blind  (as  a  relief,  in 
part,  for  the  Industrial  Homes). 

The  last  has  already  been  established,  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
be  needful  in  the  future. 

The  vast  and  supreme  importance  of  this  discussion  will  deraon- 
strate  the  necessity  of  employment  for  the  blind,  and  the  princi- 
ples on  which  an  establishment  for  such  a  purpose  should  be 
founded. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Cliurclimau,  formerly  principal  of  tlie  Indiana  Insti- 
tution, (himself  blind)  referring  to  the  serious  difficulties  from  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  inability  of  the  blind  for  general  business, 
refers  it  to  the  want  of  a  proper  development  of  the  powers  which 
form  an  energetic  character  and  a  feeling  of  self-reliance.  He 
properly  remarks,  "  The  blind  boy,  born  with  his  infirmity,  is  early 
taught  the  lesson  of  dependence  by  his  indulgent  parents. 
T\^ile  more  fortunate  companions  are  allowed  to  roam  the  fields  and 
woods,  he  is  confined  in  the  limited  range  of  the  door-yard  lest 
some  accident  may  befall  him.  He  is  seldom  allowed  to  act  for 
himself.  His  every  want  is  anticipated.  While  his  companions 
are  sent  to  school,  or  engaged  in  some  useful  occupation,  he  is 
taught  to  regard  himself  as  incapacitated  for  either.  He  is 
at  last  sent  to  an  Institution  for  education.  But  he  com- 
mences his  school  career  different  from  that  of  a  seeing  scholar. 
His  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  weak,  and  he  lacks  the  self-reli- 
ance of  other  youths.  Despite  his  school  education  and  qualifica- 
tions as  a  mechanic,  he  is  still  a  child  in  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  of  those  faculties  which  produce  energy,  endurance 
and  success." 

Happily,  however,  there  are  numberless  instances  of  the  blind 
who  overcome  all  obstacles  and  become  famous  and  distin- 
guished in  their  several  vocations.  But  whatever  speculations 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  causes  of  certain  effects,  the  most  im- 
portant question  for  our  consideration  is  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  blind,  and  if  anj''  remedy  is  needed  what  shall  it  be  ? 

I  have  stated  the  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  blind  who  have 
learned  useful  trades  cannot  find  employment.  Employment  is  a 
necessity,  mentally,  physically  and  morally.  If  they  have  received 
an  education  and  handicraft  training,  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  their  employment  we  are,  in  part,  responsible  for  that  neglect. 
An  able  bodied  blind  man  called  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  admission,  declaring  that  "if  he  could  not  get  something  to  do, 
he  would  lose  his  mind."  Six  months  later  he  was  able  to  make 
brooms  equal  to  any.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  his  health,  he  said 
"Perfectly  well — I  feel  like  another  man."  He  expects  to  take 
charge  of  a  broom  factory.  It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  a 
trade  to  the  blind,  is  like  a  plank  to  a  drowning  man. 


If  the  foregoing  reasons  have  any  force,  they  favor  the  justice 
and  importance  of  supplying  some  adequate  means  of  self-support 
for  the  blind,  who  need  it.  And  we  are  now  brought  to  the  con- 
sideration of  what  that  support  should  be  ;  which  is  the  very  point 
requu'ed  by  the  paper  proposed  for  discussion. 


A  PLAN  OF  AX  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENT  EOE  THE  BLIND. 

As  I  assisted  in  the  foundation  and  organization  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,"  of  which  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hall  is  the  successful  superintendent,  I  may  be  excused  for  pre- 
senting that  Institution  as  a  model,  with  a  few  modifications. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  had  the  experience  of  twelve  years 
of  hard  and  constant  labor,  which  relieves  it  from  the  character  of 
an  experiment.  The  good  it  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  speaks 
for  itself.  Upwards  of  ninety  blind  persons  are  receiving  employ- 
ment find  supporting  themselves,  most  of  whom  would  be  othei'wjse 
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idle  on  the  street.  This  of  itself  is  a  world  of  encouragement,  and 
throws  additional  light  and  truth  on  the  sublime  words — 

"God  Helps  Those  Who  Help  Themselves." 

Inmates  are  received,  as  in  our  Institutions  for  instruction,  on 
certified  applications.  They  are  generally  from  those  who  have 
learned  trades  in  our  own  Institution,  but  not  confined  to  it.  Blind 
adults  of  good  character  are  received  as  apprentices.  Inmates  are 
kept  during  good  behavior.  They  are  charged  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing $2.50  per  week,  which  is  deducted  monthly  from  their  earnings, 
and  are  paid  in  cash.  The  advantage  of  a  large  working  establish- 
ment is  the  smaller  cost  of  purchases  of  stock,  and  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  larger  sales  of  brooms.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent,  for  obtaining  funds  and 
making  sales.     Mr.  Hall  in  this  respect  has  been  very  successful. 

The  establishment  should  be  a  corporation,  as  securing  it  from 
political  management,  and  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining gifts  and  bequests.  Its  name  should  define  its  character, 
as  a  manufactory,  or  Home  for  Employment  of  Blind  Men. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  has  sixteen  managers.  I  would  suggest 
twenty.  The  city  pays  SI,  000  to  relieve  inmates  from  the  alms-house, 
and  the  state  pays  the  Home  $5,000  a  year  for  general  expenses  and 
apprentices.     No  Institution  can  be  self-supporting. 


INDUSTRIES  1885. 

The  goods  manufactured  in  1885  were  :  Corn  Brooms  363,733  ; 
Brushes  9,504  ;  Yards  of  Carpet  woven  4,185  ;  Mattresses  162  ;  Chairs 
caned  438.  The  brooms  are  all  hand-made  from  the  ordinary 
machines. 

It  is  important  that  the  location  of  the  establishment  should  be 
in  a  large  town  or  city,  or  convenient  thereto. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  discussion 
will  be  the  means  of  creating  an  interest  in  the  most  important 
needs  of  blind  mechanics  in  the  establishing  of  work-departments 
for  their  industry  and  absolute  necessity. 

The  secretary  here  read  the  following  paper,  submitted  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Philadelphia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  possible  education  for  a 
blind  child  would  be  that  given  by  intelligent  and  wise  parents. 
Love  for  their  child,  anxiety  for  his  future  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  disposition,  would  enable  them  to  fit  him  for  the  world 
as  none  else  possibly  could.  But  the  number  of  such  parents  is 
lamentably  small :  in  fact,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
sooner  the  blind  child  is  out  of  the  hands  of  his  parents,  the  better 
for  the  child,  so  that  this  method,  theoretically  the  best,  gives  way 
in  iDractice  to  a  school,  which  receives  children  from  all  classes, 
and  passes  them  through  a  system  of  instruction,  which  with  all 
its  acknowledged  advantages,  has  the  disadvantage  of  modeling  all 
minds  more  or  less  after  one  mode.  Practically,  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  is  the  best  place  for  their  education,  and  is  universally 
accepted  as  such.  Here,  a  study  of  each  pupil  is  made,  his  mental 
adaptations  are  discovered,  and  while  a  good  general  education  is 
given  him,  speciail  atteiitiou  is  deyoted  to  brg^nches,  in  which  h§ 
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may  excel.  When  Institution  life  ends,  and  the  musician,  the 
teacher,  the  piano  tuner,  and  the  man  trained  for  commercial  pur- 
suits, are  ready  to  begin  their  work,  there  will  pass  out  into  the 
world,  with  them,  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  once  their  class- 
mates, but  who  have  no  special  faculty  of  mind  by  which  they  may 
win  success,  and  whose  destinj^  is  to  labor  with  their  hands.  To 
their  number  must  be  added  such  as  have  lost  sight  in  mature  life, 
and  have  sought  to  learn  some  handicraft  by  which  they  may  sup- 
port themselves.  This  class  of  workmen  will  always  form  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  leave  our  Institutions,  and  their  welfare  is  one 
of  the  most  important  interests  to  friends  of  the  blind. 

It  is  presumed  that  a  blind  workman,  knowing  his  trade  and 
owning  his  tools,  can  earn  his  living  thereby.  Practically,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  difficulties  are  met  which  render  it  impossi- 
ble. A  blind  man,  on  the  average,  cannot  perform  the  same  manual 
labor  as  a  seeing  man,  either  as  quickly  or  as  well,  and  his  work 
therefore  comes  into  competition  with  better  work  at  the  same 
price,  or  the  same  grade  at  a  lower  price.  Some  men  favorably 
situated,  overcome  these  disadvantages,  and  succeed.  Most  others 
lose  ground,  become  disheartened,  and  give  up  the  struggle. 

Is  not  this  the  experience  of  every  Institution  in  this  countrj^  ? 
For  every  list  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  graduates,  who  have  made 
their  way  successfully,  another  list  could  be  made  out,  of  the  same 
number,  who  have  not  succeeded  or  have  utterly  failed  in  spite  of 
tbeir  every  effort. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  recognized  in  England,  among  friends 
of  the  blind.  Dr.  Armitage  in  an  address  before  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  delivered  March  31st,  1886,  says  : 
"Speaking  from  a  very  large  experience  among  the  blind,  I  should 
doubt  if  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  former  pupils  of  our  Institutions 
can  support  themselves  by  the  trades  they  have  learned  at  school. 
In  fact,  it  is  our  workshops  that,  at  present,  save  our  schools  from 
the  disgrace  of  the  almost  universal  failure  of  those  pupils  who 
have  learned  manual  trades.  In  Saxony  this  difficulty  is  met  by  a 
systematic  supervision  of  old  pupils  and  assistance  when  needed, 
from  a  government  fund  distributed  by  the  Institution. "  Dr.  Armi- 
tage suggests  such  a  plan  for  England.  Would  constant  supervis- 
ion in  our  large  and  thinly  peopled  states  be  practicable,  and  would 
not  such  assistance  be  met  with  objections  which  do  not  exist 
under  a  monarchical  government  ?  The  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  seeks  to  meet  the  difficulty  in  another  way.  It 
is  modeled  in  some  respects  after  the  English  workshops,  which 
have  done  such  good  work  in  that  country.  It  does  not  claim  that 
all  blind  workmen  should  be  placed  within  its  walls.  Let  such  as 
can  successfully  labor  at  home,  do  so.  Let  such  as  can  make  a  liv- 
ing by  selling  wares  from  house  to  house,  in  town  or  country,  do 
so.  It  does  not  seek  those  who  can  support  themselves  without  its 
help.  To  those  who  are  being  slowly  but  irresistibly  thrust  to  the 
wall,  it  extends  a  helping  hand.  It  offers  a  work  room  free  of  rent, 
kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and  with  a  full  complement  of 
tools  and  machinery,  raw  material  of  good  quality,  with  the  added 
advantages  of  large  purchases  and  cash  payments,— proper  super- 
vision which  secures  the  economical  use  of  all  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  Here,  then,  the  blind  workman  can  give  his  whole  time 
to  labor  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  the  man  who,  in  such  circumstances,  cannot  earn  his 
living,  would  be  unable  to  do  so  in  any  case.  It  must  be  borne  m 
mind  that  the  home  is  a  manufacturing  establishment,  buying  its 
material,  paying  its  shop  and  other  expenses,  as  well  as  its  wages, 
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from  the  sales  of  its  goods,  so  that  any  deficit  represents  the  actual 
cost  to  the  community  of  carrying  on  the  enterprise. 

Apply  this  to  the  report  of  last  year  (1885).  Workmen  reported 
at  end  of  year,  123.  Stock  purchased,  and  on  hand,  $37,564.13.  All 
expenses,  $9,379.42.  Wages,  .$14,200.92.  Deficit  at  end  of  j^ear, 
$4,157.37.  Average  deficit  for  each  man,  $33.80.  This  statement 
does  not  place  the  matter  in  a  fair  light,  because  24  of  these  123 
workmen  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  were  practically  ap- 
prentices, not  able  to  do  either  full  or  good  work.  But,  leaving  this 
out  of  the  account,  the  average  cost  of  each  man  is  $33.80. 

The  average  cost  of  each  graduate  of  the  Institution  in  Saxony, 
under  the  system  already  referred  to,  is  given  by  Dr.  Armitage  as 
five  pounds  or  about  $24,  which,  in  view  of  the  higher  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  that  country,  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Penn- 
sjdvania  Home. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  establishment  of  the  working 
home,  is  a  step  forward  in  the  interest  of  many  of  the  blind.  If 
gathering  them  into  an  Institution  is  practically  the  best  method 
for  their  instruction,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  gathering  them 
into  a  common  workshop  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  utilizing 
their  labor.  Certainly,  the  fact  that  applications  for  admission  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  exceed  its  capacity,  shows  that  the  blind 
themselves  recognize  certain  advantages  offered  by  it;  and  they 
must  be  accepted  to  some  extent  as  judges  of  their  own  interest. 

Every  new  idea  put  into  practice  necessitates  a  rearrangement 
along  the  whole  line  of  interest  affected  by  it.  The  ultimate  result 
of  a  general  establishment  of  working  homes  would  be  the  sep- 
aration of  mechanical  from  intellectual  instruction.  If  placing  a 
child  in  an  Institution  for  instructing  the  blind  is  the  best  method 
of  training  that  child  intellectually,  equally  will  it  be  true  that  put- 
ting the  future  workman  in  an  establishment  for  work  will  be  the 
best  method  of  familiarizing  him  with  his  business.  The  result  will 
be  best  for  both  the  man  and  the  Institution.  The  man  can  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  trade  he  has  selected  without  inter- 
ruption from  outside  calls.  While  the  school  is  left  free  to  devote  it- 
self to  mental  instruction,  to  the  selection  of  the  best  minds  and  their 
thorough  training,  there  need  be  no  clashing  between  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  workshop,  for  the  latter  takes  only  those  who  can 
not  be  well  retained  by  the  former. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  am  charmed  with  the  paper  of  Mr.  Anagnos  ;  it  is 
full  of  wisdom,  and  I  think  on  general  principles  it  is  correct  ;  but 
he  places  too  much  stress  upon  congregating  blind  men  together.  I 
agree  with  him  that '  'workshop"  is  the  proper  name  ;  I  do  not  believe 
in  making  a  workshop  an  almshouse  by  any  means. 

A  penny  saved  is  worth  as  much  as  a  penny  earned.  If 
I  help  a  man  to  earn  a  dollar  or  help  him  to  save  a  dollar,  it  is  a 
dollar  in  either  case  for  the  blind  man.  I  do  not  propose  to  break  up 
his  family  ;  I  propose  to  have  him  remain  with  his  family,  if  he  has 
one.  But  I  propose  to  save  him  money,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  done. 
If  you  have  read  our  reports  you  know  oj  course  all  about  our 
plan,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  the  best.  If  I  were  to  build  an  in- 
dustrial establishment  for  the  blind  here  in  New  York  City,  I  would 
carefully  select  a  board  of  business  men — not  politicians,  but  suc- 
cessful business  men — and  would  commence  on  a  small  scale,  and 
grow.  I  see  no  reason  why,  on  the  other  side  of  New  York,  large 
workshops  might  not  be  erected  for  males  and  females.  I  see  no 
reason  why  good  strong  women  and  girls  could  not  weave  carpets 
QV  cane  sea-t  chairs  as  well  a§  men,     And  then,  as  these  people  get 
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perience with  the  business  shows  me  that  I  could  make  the  thing 
very  near,  if  not  quite,  self-sustaining".  But  j^ou  do  not  want  details 
now. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  want  now  to  emphasize  a  sentence  or  two  in 
that  letter  from  Mr.  Morris  of  Baltimore.  I  tell  you  it  is  death,  to 
any  Institution,  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  politics  or  sectar- 
ianism.    Keep  clear  from  all  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  adult  blind.  Our  Institution  is  not  an  almshouse  in 
any  sense.  It  is  a  boarding-house  where  board,  washing,  and  medi- 
cal attendance  are  covered  by  two  and  a  half  dollars  a  week ;  and 
that  is  not  charitj^  when  it  is  paid  for.  I  have  men  there  that  work 
hard  to  make  it  and  men  who  work  faithfully  and  can  not  quite  make  it. 
I  have  men  who  have  been  saved  from  wandering  from  pillar  to 
post  and  living  in  slums.  I  say  let  everj-  state  have  its  workshops 
for  the  blind.  Go  to  the  tax-payers  and  laj^  the  matter  before  them. 
I  have  on  my  list  one  thousand  solid  tax-paj'ers  who  have  given  me 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  with  those  men  I  have  discussed 
all  these  points  time  and  time  again.  They  give  their  money,  come 
to  visit  our  place,  look  it  over  and  give  again.  It  speaks  for  itself 
in  language  simple  enough. 

Many  of  you  have  visited  our  Institution.  Of  course  I  take  pride 
in  it,  and  yet  I  am  not  so  weak  and  dull  as  not  to  want  all  the  light 
on  this  very  point  that  I  can  get.  I  would  prefer,  personally,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Anagnos'  idea  of  paying  a  man  what  he  earns  and  letting 
him  board  anj'where  he  chooses — it  would  be  less  trouble.  But  I 
think  his  morals  are  improved  when  we  take  him  in  and  board  him  as 
we  do.  I  get  a  pound  of  bread  for  not  quite  three  cents,  they  pay  six. 
I  get  milk  for  four  cents  less  than  they  have  to  pay.  They  buy 
coal  by  the  bucket,  at  fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  Now,  that  dollar  saved 
for  them  is  equivalent  to  a  dollar  earned.  If  I  save  them  on 
their  fuel,  their  living  expenses,  and  give  them  work  regularly  the 
year  around,  where  is  there  any  demoralization  in  gathering  tnem 
together  ? 

Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr.  Fresident : — There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  work  that  Mr.  Hall  is  doing,  or  as  to  its  benefi- 
cence, or  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  managed.  The  bare  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  brooms  manufactured,  the  yards  of  carpeting 
woven,  and  all  the  work  of  various  kinds  that  he  has  done  there, 
show  that  it  is  a  noble  charity.  Those  people  are  far  better  off  in 
every  way  in  earning  what  thej^  do,  then  if  they  were  maintained  in 
the  county  poor-house.  Our  schools  are  carried  on  to  educate  the 
young.  The  interests  of  the  adults  do  not  touch  us  at  a  single 
point,  except  that  we,  as  teachers,  are  bound  so  to  formulate  our 
principles  of  education,  so  to  develop  our  Institutions,  that  the  in- 
struction given  there  shall  be  that  which  is  of  the  most  worth:  the 
education  that  shall  enable  our  pupils  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
meet  all  of  its  requirements. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  for  a  man  to  learn  is,  that  he  shall  be  valued 
in  society  by  what  he  contributes,  not  by  what  is  done  for  him. 
That  I  would  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and  it  is  our 
business,  as  teachers,  to  develop  character  first  of  all.  Hence  we  are 
to  introduce  into  our  school  everything  that  will  help  to  develop 
character.  We  are  to  have  departments  of  manual  training  ;  Ave  are 
to  educate  the  whole  child — physically  and  mentally.  We  are  to 
teach  him  to  observe  accurately,  to  think  logically,  to  express  him- 
self clearly.  Now,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  short  road  to  success, 
in  the  matter  of  workshops,  seems  to  be  to  apply  to  the  legislatures 
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for  a  grant  to  enable  the  state  to  carry  on  an  industrial  workstoj) 
for  the  blind.  Heart-rending  stories  are  told  of  the  sufferings  of 
some  poor  blind  man,  educated  in  an  Institution,  keen  in  intellect, 
rotting  away  in  an  almshouse,  for  want  of  a  helping  hand  ;  and  the 
state  is  implored  to  come  to  his  help.  The  state  is  the  last  place 
to  which  we  should  apply  for  help.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  principles  that  ought  to  guide  us. 
We  can  not  claim  that  the  care  of  the  blind  belongs  to  the  state 
any  more  than  that  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  one- 
legged  and  one-armed  men  belongs  to  the  state.  Every  argu- 
ment we  use  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  blind  shows  that  of 
some  other  class,  also.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  one  here 
who  believes  in  establishing  governmental  workshops,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish  living  wages  for  anybody 
willing  to  work.  I  believe  it  is  our  business  to  bring  our  children 
up  to  habits  of  industry  ;  to  train  them  to  use  their  minds  and  all  of 
their  powers  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

I  would  that  I  could  see  some  better  solution  of  our  problem 
than  to  gather  our  children  in  from  the  Institution  to  the  work- 
shop, and  to  care  for  them  when  they  are  aged  in  a  retreat;  and  so 
have  the  sheltering  and  enfolding  arms  of  the  state  around  them, 
carrying  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
best  for  blind  persons  or  for  any  other  persons  to  have  any  such 
help  as  that.  If  we  interfere  in  that  by  our  mistaken  kindness,  if 
we  make  the  battle  of  life  easy  to  a  man,  we  must  be  careful  that 
we  do  not  make  it  too  easy,  that  we  do  not  take  away  from  him  that 
incentive  to  independence  that  shall  enable  him,  even  if  he  does  eat 
his  bread  sometimes  in  tears,  to  eat  it  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  pauper. 

I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  one  raised  from  the  earth  and  lifted  up 
into  partial  or  into  complete  self -maintenance  by  such  noble  chari- 
ties as  that  of  Mr.  Hall.  But  when  it  comes  to  us  as  teachers  and 
as  citizens,  then  I  do  not  see  that  such  institutions  as  Mr.  Hall's  be- 
long to  us,  except  on  the  general  principles  of  humanity,  Christian- 
ity, and  of  charity  towards  all. 

Me.  Wait.  3Ir.  President: — It  is  a  fair  question  for  us,  as  an 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
the  executive  committee,  who  prepared  the  programme  and  ar- 
ranged subjects  for  discussion,  should  have  suggested  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  educators  in  our  country,  that  he 
should  present  to  us  a  paper  on  the  principles  which  should  control 
in  the  establishment  of  workhouses,  or  industrial  institutions  for 
the  blind.  As  educators,  we  do  our  work  in  the  school  room,  just 
where  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  working,  and  along 
the  same  lines.  How  is  it  that  we,  at  every  biennial  meeting,  are 
agitated  by  this  question  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  it  is  put 
before  us  to  incite  our  discussion  and  to  cause  us  to  express  our 
views  over  and  over  again  ? 

When  the  three  schools  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
were  established,  undoubtedly  the  views  held  in  Europe,  concern- 
ing both  young  and  old,  made  a  great  impression  upon  those  who 
established  them.  The  European  view  was,  that  blind  people  are, 
in  seme  way  or  other,  destined  to  work  w4th  their  hands.  They 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  child  and  the  adult,  as  we  do,  and 
their  views  touching  the  interest  of  the  young  blind  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  And  that  does  not  seem  strange  when  we  re- 
member that  only  seven  per  cent,  of  all  blind  people  are  under  ten, 
and  thirteen  percent. between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age,  making 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  blind  people  under  twenty 
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years  of  age.  So  that  it  was  not  the  twenty  children,  in  every  one 
hundred,  that  were  conspicuous,  but  the  eighty  adult  blind 
persons,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  had  been  educated,  and  had 
learned  to  work  when  they  could  see.  And  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  organization  of  industrial  establishments  for  the  blind, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  touch  more  than  thirteen, 
or  at  the  outside  fifteen,  in  every  one  hundred  of  this  entire  class. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  hold 
our  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  entire  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  blind  persons. 
But  it  is  the  public  schools  of  the  sighted,  our  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, that  are  really  responsible  for  the  condition  of  about  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  blind,  and  not  we — if  schools  are  to  be  held  ac- 
countable in  the  matter  ;  for  we  do  not  educate  the  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  blind  people  who  retain  their  sight  until  after  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Now,  the  people  in  Europe  had  this  larger  number  before  them, 
and  with  theii*  limited  views  as  to  the  right  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  education,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  thej^  would  consider  that  the 
condition  and  capacity,  of  eighty -five  per  cent,  was  that  of  all,  and 
that  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  depended  on  teaching  them 
simple  trades,  and  in  providing  them  with  work.  And  when  the 
Institutions  of  this  country'  were  established,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  for  the  then  small  number  of  children,  who  came  in, 
twelve  years  being  the  minimum  age,  what  could  be  more  natural 
than,  that  this  idea  of  providing,  not  manual  training,  but  trades, 
should  take  a  most  predominant  place  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
established  these  schools  ? 

It  is  proper  for  us  to  discuss  this  question  because  it  has  de- 
scended to  us.  We  are  following  along  in  the  channel  which  was 
originally  taken  by  the  pioneers.  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Chapin  and 
others,  who  took  up  this  subject  as  it  was  presented  to  them.  They 
regarded  it  as  important,  and  nothing  shows  this  more  than  the 
resolution,  adopted  by  the  first  convention,  held  in  1853  :  '  'Resolved  : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  every  Institution" — mark 
the  words — "every  Institution  should  afford  employment  to  all  its 
graduates  of  good  moral  character."  I  quote  this  resolu- 
tion to  show  that  this  question  weighed  upon  the  minds 
of  our  predecessors,  who  were  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind  as  we  are  ;  and  that  they  felt  it  so  strong- 
ly as  to  announce  a  proposition,  to  carry  out  which,  they  taxed  the 
schools  to  the  very  limit  of  endurance. 

Note  again  that  proposition  :  "Every  Institution  should  afford 
employment  to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral  character."  It  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  all  graduates  of  a  school  of  this  description  are 
of  good  character,  and  hence  all,  male  and  female,  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  resolution  which  I  have  quoted  recognizes  two  things  : 
Fii"st,  that  employment  is  necessarj^ ;  second,  that  the  Institu- 
tion should  furnish  that  employment  to  all  its  graduates. 
The  experience  of  this  Institution  shows  that  this  is  not  feasible. 
If  anybody  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  our  experiment  has  settled  it 
for  every  other  similar  school,  then  he  has  only  to  go  on  and  test 
the  matter  for  himself.  But  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  furnishing  of 
employment  by  the  educational  Institutions  is  impracticable,  still 
the  truth  remains,  that  employment  is  needed  by  the  blind.  Now 
if  it  be  true  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  such  an  Institution  as 
ours  to  furnish  employment  for  adults,  then  it  must  be  accomplished 
by  the  agencies,  referred  toby  Mr.  Anagnos.  Such  establishments, 
however,  are  not  auxiliary  to  the  schools,  which  accomplish  their  work 
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as  fully  as  the  pulDlic  schools.  It  is  our  business  to  so  educate  the 
child  that  he  shall  be  able  to  use  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the 
organs  of  the  body  in  effective  conjunction.  And  beyond  that  how 
far  shouM  we  assume  that  our  work  should  go  ? 

This  subject  has  come  down  to  us  and  we  cannot  put  it  aside. 
Employments  for  the  blind  are  necessary  ;  but  it  is  inexpedient,  as 
experience  has  shown,  for  the  Institutions  founded  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  to  furnish  that  employment.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  other  agencies  should  be  organized  for  that  pui'pose. 
There  are  two  or  three  modes  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

First.  Bj^  the  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  State,  by 
which  it  declares  that  the  giving  of  employment  to  this  particular 
class  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  policy.  If  that  is  best, 
we  ought  to  urge  the  legistures  to  make  a  provision  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  carry  on  such  an  effort,  just  as  it  carries  on  any  other  de- 
partment of  state  work. 

Second.  By  the  incorporation  of  private  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  direction  to  philanthropic  enterprise  in  this  line. 
In  that  case  tlie  board  of  control  will  be  separate  from  state  con- 
trol, except  under  general  laws.  But  such  an  institution  may  well 
receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
beneficent  plans. 

As  to  the  first  plan,  the  papers  which  have  been  read  make  it 
clear  that  these  establishments  ought  not  to  be  organized  under 
state  control  and  as  a  matter  of  state  or  public  polic3^  I  would 
favor  the  organization  of  these  private  corporations,  to  give  employ- 
ment solely  to  blind  persons,  who  are  not  disposed  to  eat  the  bread 
of  charity  in  idleness,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  disposed  to 
employ  their  hands  as  best  they  can  in  laborious  pursuits,  and  to 
earn  their  living,  or  so  much  of  their  living,  as  they  may.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  no  system  of  work-houses  can  be  established,  on 
a  basis  of  private  philanthropy,  to  care  for  that  number  of  people. 
But  private  philanthropy  can  care  for  such  proportion  of  that  num- 
ber as  ought  to  be  cared  for  in  that  way,  and  should  do  so.  And 
for  this  purpose  I  should  favor  such  establishments  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hall,  with  these  qualifications  : 

That  the  home  phase  of  that  establishment  be  not  connected  with 
it,  but  that  the  employment  be  given,  that  the  persons  receiv- 
ing it  be  put  upon  the  same  plane  as  other  people  who  are 
employed,  that  they  take  their  pay  for  theii*  work,  and  go  out 
into  the  world  and  hold  their  station  in  it.  That  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  work  deftly  with  their  hands,  but  who 
have  no  capacity  to  care  for  themselves  out  in  the  world,  who  lack 
the  faculty  of  getting  along,  shall  receive  the  care  of  which  Mr. 
Hall  speaks,  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  congregated  in  large  num- 
bers, but  in  ordinary  families.  In  other  words,  let  the  working  es- 
tablishment become  sponsor  for  them,  engage  their  board  and  see 
that  it  is  paid,  and  that  they  are  cared  for  in  a  way  to  make  them 
entirely  comfortable.  The  retreat,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  has  alluded, 
should  not  be  made  a  part  of  such  an  establishment  as  this. 
I  must  dissent  from  that,  because  that  is  to  commit  the  same  error 
as  appears  in  the  resolution  quoted.  The  workshop  is  not  the 
proper  thing  to  connect  with  an  Institution  for  educational  pur- 
poses, which  is  intended  to  place  these  people  on  a  plane  of  inde- 
pendence: neither  is  a  retreat.  That  is  not  the  way  to  stimulate 
our  fifteen  per  cent,  of  young  blind  people  to  self-reliance  and  self- 
support.  "We  want  to  incite  our  pupils  to  independence,  woik- 
ing  in  their  own  pursuits,  and  not  to  invite  them  to  rely  upon 
establishments,  like  those  under  discussion. 
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Mr.  Hall.  J//-.  President  .-—May  I  add  just  one  word  ?  First, 
with  reference  to  the  defective  classes.  What  would  become  of  the 
insane  if  the  State  were  not  to  care  for  them  ?  Now,  if  we  take  a 
man  from  a  far  off  county  alms-house  and  bring  him  to  our  city,  we 
can  not  collect  any  money  for  him  there.  It  would  be  wrong  to  make 
the  city  pay  for  that  man's  care,  and  I  can  not  reach  the  county  very 
well.     The  Legislature  reaches  every  county. 

Now,  with  reference  to  another  thing,  I  must  dissent  a  little. 
After  we  have  given  a  man  employment,  I  have  never,  in  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  our  experience,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  found 
a  lazy  man  among  our  people.  If  they  are  earning  money  it  stimu- 
lates them.  My  trouble  has  been  to  shut  them  off  when  the  bell 
rings,  and  I  have  found  them  at  work  in  the  night. 

Dr.  Harvey,  of  Arkansas.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  reading  of  these  papers  and  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  because  this  subject  is  a  new  one  to  me  and  one  in 
which  I  feel  a  deep  interest.  Now  of  the  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
blind  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  this  evening.  It  is  of  the  fifteen 
per  cent,  that  I  shall  speak.  There  is  a  point  of  interest,  I  think, 
for  the  educators  of  the  blind.  I  fear  it  may  be  found  that  while 
we  are  looking  as  to  what  might  be  done  we  shall  fail  to  see  that  the 
difficulty  is  within  ourselves.  I  feel  that  a  great  many  seeing  people 
fail  in  life.  We  get  the  idea  that  education  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else,  but  perhaps  we  fail  as  educators  to  show  the  pupil 
just  where  the  next  step  is.  There  are  hundreds  of  seeing  people, 
who  go  through  their  schools  and  out  into  life  without  any  well 
formed  idea  as  to  what  avocation  they  will  follow.  We  get  the  idea 
that  we  are  to  educate  the  pupil,  that  we  are  to  train  the  young  men 
to  work,  train  them  to  think;  but  we  must  train  them  to  think  about 
something  definite  to  do— something  that  is  to  emploj^  the  hand 
and  head  and  heart  all  through  life.  That  is  what  is  the  matter 
with  half  of  the  failures,  I  imagine,  that  occur  with  blind  people. 
And  then  because  there  are  failures,  some  people  want  to  say  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  is  a  failure.  There  is  a  large  i^roportion 
of  seeing  people  who  fail  after  thej"  have  gone  through  school. 

Mr.  Miller  says  he  educates  his  children  individuallj",  that  he 
tries  to  ascertain  just  what  a  boy  will  best  succeed  in — what  he  is 
going  to  make.  He  is  training  a  boy  now  to  be  a  phrenologist,  and 
is  going  down  to  take  lessons  from  Wells,  or  somebody  else  in 
this  city,  to  help  this  boy  on.  He  says  the  hoy  is  shrewd,  apt,  a 
good  talker,  and  has  learned  already  all  the  bumps  on  peoples'  heads. 
He  saj^s,  whether  or  not  phrenology  is  a  science,  people  are  going 
to  have  their  heads  examined.  Now  that  is  so.  And  a  blind 
boy  can  do  as  well  as  a  seeing  boy  ;  and  he  will  give  better 
satisfaction  than  if  he  had  ioxiy  eyes,  for  that  blind  man  can't  see, 
he  can't  come  to  any  conclusion  by  the  expression  of  the  face;  he  is 
shut  out  from  all  that  thing.  I  want  to  say  that  we,  as  superinten- 
dents and  teachers,  do  not  studj^  individuals  enough. 

Now  as  to  another  little  point.  I  think  when  we  add  to  our  liter- 
ary Institutions  industrial  Institutions,  and  when  our  pupils  have 
gone  through  them  and  are  twenty-five  years  old,  we  should  do  as 
Mr.  Dymond  does.  He  doesn't  send  out  into  the  world  one  of  his 
children — as  I  had  to  send  out  nine  the  first  of  last  April ;  having 
finished  their  industrial  education  I  was  of  necessity  compelled  to 
dismiss  them.  They  went  back  home  without  a  dollar  in  then- 
pockets  ;  they  had  no  money  to  get  home  and  I  had  to  pay  their 
way  there  myself.  Some  of  them  had  no  father,  mother,  brother 
noi'  sister— no  place  to  go,     Others  had  an  aged  father  or  decrepit 
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mother,  I  sent  tliem  out  adrift  on  the  cold  world  as  best  I  could. 
I  couldn't  help  that.  They  went  out  just  as  if  they  had  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more  to  go  with. 

But  if  it  had  been  in  this  northern  country  of  which  you  have 
heard  to-day,  those  pupils  would  have  had  some  material,  some  tools 
and  some  supplies  given  gratuitously  by  the  Institution  to  enable 
them  to  go  off  and  set  up  in  business.  If  a  man  has  learned  to 
make  mattresses,  let  him  be  given  a  mattress  needle  and  a  ball  of 
twine.  If  he  has  learned  to  cane-seat  chairs  let  him  have  money 
enough  to  buy  a  few  bunches  of  cane  to  carry  off  on  his  arm.  If  a 
broom-maker,  let  fifty,  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  dollars  be  invested 
to  buy  him  a  tying  and  sewing  machine,  and  a  little  wire  and  a 
ton  of  corn. 

I  believe  if  that  thing  was  inaugurated  in  our  schools  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  our  men  would  go  out  and  make  a  living.  Don't  give  the 
money  right  straight  out,  if  you  don't  want  to,  but  as  a  great  incen- 
tive, say,  "We  are  going  to  lend  you  this  tying  and  sewing  machine  as 
long  as  you  are  industriously  engaged  and  are  trying  to  make  a  living; 
but  whenever  you  become  neglectful  and  careless  it  reverts  to  the 
Institution."  I  think  by  that  means  we  would  save  ourselves  the 
mortification  of  knowing  that  this  and  that  one  has  failed.  Every 
Institution  for  the  blind  ought  to  be  an  intelligence  bureau  for  the 
blind.  We  ought  to  keep  up  the  most  constant  communication 
with  every  pupil,  ready  to  do  them  kind  acts,  ready  to  give  them 
any  information  we  may  have. 

Instead  of  standing  here  and  theorizing  as  to  what  is  best  to  do 
and  what  can  be  done,  let  us  look  at  home  and  ask  if  we  are  doing 
our  duty.  If  I  had  a  son  I  would  not  wait  until  he  was  twenty 
years  old  to  find  out  what  he  was  good  for.  I  believe  I  would  as- 
certain before  he  was  ten  years  old  whether  he  was  going  to  make  a 
mechanic,  to  turn  to  literature,  disposed  to  engineering,  or  whetner 
he  intended  to  be  a  blacksmith  ;  and  if  he  developed  the  latter 
taste  I  would  make  a  blacksmith  of  him  as  sure  as  I  am  born. 

I  think  we  would  all  do  well  to  study  the  individuality  of  these 
little  ones  under  our  care,  and  push  them  for  all  they  are  worth  . 
right  in  the  direction  of  success  ;  and  even  then  we  will  not  suc- 
ceed with  every  one.  We  will  know  whether  this  one  goes  home  to  be 
supported  by  parents  or  friends  or  to  become  the  ward  of  the  coun- 
ty. But  we  can't  help  that  ;  we  can't  make  wings,  nor  can  we  put 
brain  matter  into  an  individual's  head,  and  we  need  not  humiliate 
ourselves  because  we  can  not. 

Me.  Wait  :  Allusion  has  been  made  to  statements,  that  many  of 
our  pupils  fail.  Setting  aside  the  questions,— What  is  success  ? 
and,— What  is  failure  ?— let  us  bring  some  facts  to  bear  on  this 
matter. 

On  October  31st,  1879,  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  alms- 
houses of  this  state  was  as  follows. 

Albany 5  Delaware 1 

Alleghany 1  Duchess 5 

Broome 7  Erie 8 

Cattaraugus Essex 6 

Chenango 4  Eranklin 

Cayuga  1  Fulton 1 

Chatauqua 5  Greene 2 

Chemung 2  Genesee 

Clinton 2  Herkimer 

Columbia 6  Jefferson 3 

Cortland 6  Kings , 16 
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Lewis 1 

Livingston 4 

Madison 1 

Monroe 18 

Montgomery 5 

New  York Ill 

Niagara 3 

Oneida 9 

Onondaga 7 


Ontario 2 

Orange 6 

Orleans 4 

Oswego 3 

Otsego 1 

Putnam 2 

Queens 3 

Rensselaer 2 

Richmond 1 

The  age  at  which  sight  was  lost  in  these  cases  was  as  follows  : 
At  birth 14  or   4.5  per  cent. 


Rockland 1 

Saratoga 3 

Seneca  

Schoharie 1 

Schenectady 3 

Suffolk 2 

Sullivan 2 

Steuben 3 

St.  Lawrence 5 

Tioga 

Tompkins 1 

Ulster 8 

Warren 3 

Washington 3 

Wayne 1 

Westchester 3 

Wyoming 1 

Yates 2 


Between 

1  an 

d  10  years 

10  ' 

20 

20  ' 

30 

30  ' 

40 

40  ' 

50 

50  ' 

60 

60  ' 

70 

70  ' 

80 

a 

80  ' 

90 

The  number  in  each  decade  of  life  is  as  follows  : 
Between  10  and  20  years  of  age 3  or 


20 

'  30 

30 

'  40 

40 

'  50 

50 

'  60 

60 

'  70 

70 

'  80 

80 

'  90 

90 

'  100 

9  "  2.9 

14  "  4.5 

30  "  9.7 

44  "  14.4 

53  "  17.2 

57  "  18.5 

46  "  15.2 

26  "  8.6 

14  "  4.5 

507  100.0 

( ( 

s  : 
3  or  .9 

per  cent 

12  "  3.9 

22  "  7.2 

44  "  14.4 

64  "  20.9 

69  "  22.2 

66  "  21.7 

23  "  7.5 

4  "  1.3 

307      100.0 

The  period  of  attendance  at  schools  for  the  seeing  before  loss  of 
sight  was  as  follows: 
Number  who  attended 


1  jei 

2  yei 

3  ' 

ir  

irs 

lU 

13 

21 

4   ' 

.20 

5   ' 

24 

6  ' 

7  ' 

'  17 

'   11 

8   ' 

'  16 

9   ' 

8 

10   ' 

14 

11   ' 

12   ' 

..««•»*>• 

3 

4.3 

6.8 
6.5 
7.8 
5.2 
3.7 
5.3 
2.7 
4.5 

,7 
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Number  who  attended  13  years or        per  cent. 

14      "     3  "    .9 

Average  period  of  attendance 5.5  years. 

Number  who  never  attended  any  school 159  or  51.8  per  cent,  of 

the  whole. 

The  period  of  attendance  at  some  school  for  the  blind  was  as 
follows : 

Number  who  attended  1  year 

2  years 3 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Number  who  attended  some  school  for  the  blind,  21  or  6.8  per  cent. 

of  the  whole. 
Average  period  of  attendance  at  school  for  the  blind 4.9  years. 

The  number  who  attended  both  schools  for  the  seeing  and  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  the  period  of  attendance,  was  as  follows : 
1  attended  school  for  seeing  1  year,  for  blind  4  years,  total  5  years. 


1    ' 

i        i  i 

2     ' 

4     ' 

1     ' 

7     ' 

6     " 

5     " 

9     " 

2     ' 
n     ' 

7 

7 

8 

10 

10 

10 

11 
11 
11 

12 


Average  period  of  attendance  at  school  for  seeing 4.3 

"   blind 4.5 

"  both 8.8 

The  occupations  of  the  146  male  blind  persons  before  losing  sight 
were  as  follows : 


Artist 1 

Baker 1 

Blacksmiths 4 

Butcher 1 

Boatman 1 

Contractor 1 

Carpenters 2 

Cloth  presser 1 

Coopers 2 

Clerk  1 

Drover 1 

Druggist 1 

Farmers  18 

Fireman 1 

Hostler 1 

Laborers 76 

Letter  carrier 1 

Masons  4 


Miner 1 

Oysterman 1 

Painter 1 

Plasterer 1 

Peddler 1 

Quarrymen  2 

Sailors 2 

Stone  cutters 3 

Soldier 1 

Ship  carpenter 1 

Sail  maker 1 

Tinsmiths 2 

Tailors 4 

Teamsters  3 

Watchmen 2 

Weaver 1 

Watch  maker 1 

Total 146 
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Tlie  occupations  of  tlie  121  blind  females  in  the  same'alms-liouses 
were"as  follows  : 

Artificial  flower  maker 1 

Housework 109 

Seamstresses   9 

Type  rubber 1 

AYool  sorter 1 

121 

Of  the  307  blind  inmates  of  almshouses  October  30th,  1879,  267,  or 
86.8  per  cent.,  are  set  down  as  having  pursued  some  useful  or  skilled 
occupation  before  losing  their  sight.  Of  the  remaining  40,  who  are 
said  to  have  had  no  occupation,  3  are  insane,  and  37  were  either  born 
blind  or  lost  sight  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and 
hence  had  not  the  same  opportunity  to  acquire  an  occupation  as  tlie 
others  had. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1878,  the  number  of  paupers 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  exclusive  of  the  blind,  was  12,311.  Of 
this  number  1,447  had  learned  to  read,  2,384  could  read  and  write, 
and  2,918  had  received  a  fair  education.  Here  we  find  that  6,749, 
or  54.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  sighted  paupers,  had  been  the  recipients 
of  instruction,  and  had  become  paupers,  notwitstanding  the  bene- 
fits which  the  education  of  the  seeing  schools  have  sujDeradded  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  sight.  Of  the  307  blind  paupers  in  1879, 
159,  or  51.8  per  cent.,  had  attended  schools  for  the  seeing  during 
their  years  of  sight,  and  21,  or  6.8  per  cent.,  had  attended  schools  for 
the  blind — making  a  total  of  58.8  per  cent,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion at  school.  Of  the  blind  who  had  attended  seeing  schools,  one  was 
also  deaf  and  dumb;  three  were  insane,  and  some  are  known  to  have 
been  intemperate  or  suffering  from  other  causes  of  dependence,  which 
would  account  for  their  pauperized  situation.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  number  of  blind  paupers  who  had  attended  school  was 
58.8  per  cent,  of  all;  and  the  corresponding  class  of  sighted  paupers 
was  54.8  per  cent,  of  all.  Although  the  diiference  is  small,  still  it 
is  apparent  that  blindness,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  phj^sical 
infirmity,  or  by  mental  disorder  or  vicious  habits,  strongly  tends  to 
render  dependent  those  who  are  afflicted  by  it. 

From  inquiry  concerning  the  antecedents,  and  the  mental  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  21  blind  inmates  of  almshouses,  9  of  whom 
have  been  taught  in  schools  for  the  blind  only,  and  12  in  both  classes 
of  schools;  it  appears  that  9  had  been  inmates  of  almshouses  be- 
fore entering  a  school  for  the  blind;  and  of  these,  6  were  full  or- 
phans, 1  was  half  orphan,  and  2  had  been  abandoned.  Of  the 
others,  2  were  half  orphans,  1  having  been  abandoned;  the  parents  of 
2  were  known  to  have  had  intemperate  habits,  the  transmitted  ef- 
fects of  which  were  very  apparent ;  6  exhibited  vicious  tendencies 
of  a  well  marked  character;  2  were  feeble  minded  almost  to  idiocy, 
and  6  were  mediocre  and  evil-disposed.  Even  if  these  21  had  re- 
tained their  sight,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  16  of  the  number 
would  eventually  have  become  dependent,  through  hereditary 
degradation  and  other  causes;  and  yet  a  school  for  the  blind  was  the 
only  means  by  which  an  attempt  to  rescue  these  unfortunates  could 
be  made.  Blind  persons  are  not  the  only  ones  who  become  depend- 
ent, notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  education  conferred  upon  them. 
Of  the  9,552  seeing  paupers,  over  16  years  of  age  in  the  State  in 
1878,  629  had  followed  agricultural  pursuits;  1,421  were  mechanics; 
185  came  from  the  commercial  walks  of  life,  and  109  were  profes- 
sional men;  while  5,930  had  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  labor— mak- 
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ing  a  total  of  8,274,  or  more  than  87  per  cent.,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
sight,  skill,  or  learning,  have  still  become  dependents.  More 
than  1,200  persons  had  been  instructed  and  had  gone  out  from 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  this  State,  only  21  of  whom  were 
found  to  be  in  almshouses  on  the  30th  of  October,  1879. 

Such  facts  give  great  force  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Board  of 
State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  upon  this  subject.  They 
say:  "As  observation  shows  that  educated  blind  persons  seldom 
become  a  public  charge,  it  would  seem  important,  not  only  in  its 
social  bearings,  but  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  to  bring  as 
many  of  the  blind  as  practicable  under  proper  educational  train- 
ing.'''' 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  blindness  is  not  a  cause  of  de- 
pendence. This  affliction  is  very  depressing  in  its  effects,  especially 
upon  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, blindness  has  a  repressing  rather  than  a  depressing  effect,  so 
that  the  faculties  are  confined  and  cannot  expand,  nor  be  con- 
trolled or  utilized,  until  education  obviates  the  hindrance  and 
affords  scope  for  their  free  and  well  regulated  action.  Special 
schools  are  the  only  hope  of  the  young  blind  of  our  country. 

Upon  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  the  effect  is  both  de- 
pressing and  repressing — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  entire  disqual- 
ification. While  no  needful  provision  for  the  instruction  of  blind 
children  should  be  withheld,  it  is  also  true  that  both  private  and 
public  philanthropy  should  be  exercised,  in  wise  and  prudent  ways, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult  class. 

Mr.  Battles.  I  join  hands  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Wait,  in  saying 
that  that  is  most  decidedly  a  mis-statement.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  our 
thirteen  hundred  and  your  fifteen  hundred,  who  have  gone  out  from 
our  schools,  a  failure!  It  simply  is  not  so;  that  is  all  there  is  about 
it.  A  comparatively  small  number  do  fail  to  succeed,  but  that  is 
due  in  many  instances  to  defects  in  themselves — to  some  mental, 
moral  or  physical  defect;  not,  I  think,  to  be  charged  to  our  system 
of  instruction  at  all. 

Me.  Orlando  C.  Brown,  Sec'y  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
Ohio.  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  long  speech,  but  there  are  one 
or  two  thoughts  to  which  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention. 
The  two  lines  of  thought  here  are  distinct  and  clearly  marked  in 
this  discussion:  First,  opposition  to  state  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  industrial  workshops  for  the  blind.  Second,  a  distinct  favor- 
ing of  industrial  workshops  for  the  blind.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  work.  I  undertook  it  on  the  benevolent  plan,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Hall.  We  incorporated  a  society,  with  the 
distinguished  George  Hoadley,  of  Ohio,  as  its  leading  member. 
The  second  man  on  the  list  was  the  distinguished  John  Beatty. 
I  went  with  my  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Oliio,  and  everywhere  I 
was  met  with  the  question,  "Mr.  Brown,  why  don't  you  take  your 
appeal  to  the  legislature  on  a  question  so  clearly  and  plainly  their 
duty?"  I  went  to  the  legislature.  Gov.  Hoadley  recommended  it 
in  his  message,  and  Gov.  Foraker  presided  at  our  meeting,  held  in 
the  public  hall  of  the  legislature;  and  the  House  voted  eighty-three 
to  three  in  favor;  and,  in  our  Senate,  not  one  senator  voted  against 

it. 

I  want  to  give  one  illustration.  In  Franklin,  the  capital  county 
of  Ohio,  there  were  eight  blind  persons  last  October.  Two  of 
them  were  helpless  invalids;  six  of  them  were  able-bodied  work- 
men, all  of  whom  were  the  wards  of  the  State  already.  Now  I  ask 
if  we,  with  an  industrial  workshop,  can  take  six  of  these  men  and 
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put  them  in  a  position  to  cost  the  state  only  thirty-three  dollars  for 
the  entire  year, — which  is  the  best  business  proposition  for  the 
state  of  Ohio:  to  take  six  citizens  out  of  one  county  alone  and  to 
help  them  to  be  self-supporting,  or  to  make  the  state  pay  for  the 
work  of  each  and  their  board  and  clothing  besides?  I  hold  that  it 
is  far  better  that  we  should  give  them  partial  employment  where 
they  are  capable  of  laying  up  money,  as  in  many  instances  in  Mr. 
Hall's  Institution.  I  am  told  that  in  one  month  one  of  his  men, 
the  bones  of  whose  forearm  had  been  taken  out  through  an  acci- 
dent, laid  up  fifteen  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  Therefore,  I 
submit  that  if  we  had  a  hundred — and  we  have  more — as  a  business 
proposition,  it  would  be  far  wiser  and  better,  both  for  the  state  and 
for  the  individual,  that  we  have  the  industrial  workshop. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION.       . 

The  President  :  We  will  resume  the  discussion  of  the  paper  by 
Mr.  Anagnos.      We  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas.  So  far  as  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
concerned,  I  think  about  all  has  been  said  that  could  be  said  with- 
out going  over  the  same  ground  again.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Harvej',  that  the  place  for  starting  this  work 
is  in  our  Institutions.  If  we  stud}'  carefully  to  find  out 
as  near  as  we  can,  what  each  boj"  is  fitted  for,  and  then 
pui'sue,  for  a  term  of  years,  some  particular  training  in  that  line 
lor  that  boy,  I  think  he  will  eventually  be  comjDctent  to  support 
himself.  This  cannot  be  done  unless  we  carefully  watch  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  avenue  that  boy  will  succeed  the  best.  He  may  be- 
come a  musician,  phrenologist,  politician  or  preacher.  I  have  one 
boy  that  thinks  he  can  fit  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  I  hold  out 
to  him  every  inducement  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  this  matter  of  providing  for  the  blind,  after  they 
leave  our  Institutions,  is  one  that  lies  largely  in  our  hands,  while 
we  have  them  under  our  supervision  and  instruction.  I  believe 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  our  Institutions,  when  they 
have  gone  out  from  us,  provide  for  themselves,  or  that  they  have 
been  amply  able  to  do  so.  I  can  now  recall  to  memory,  in  the 
twelve  years  of  my  experience,  but  one  who  was  not  able  to  pro- 
vide for  himself. 

We  have  thein  scattered  all  over  the  States.  One  boy  is  in  Cali- 
fornia, running  a  broom  shop,  and  employs  two  or  three  men  most 
of  the  time.  He  has  been  able  to  buy  himself  a  nice  little  home 
and  has  things  very  comfortable.  I  had  another  boy  who  thought 
that  he  could  manage  to  teach  music,  although  Nature  had  never 
done  a  great  deal  for  him  as  a  musician;  it  was  purely  mechanical  with 
him.  But  he  practised  from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  on  the  violin, 
and  became  a  proficient  player  of  that  instrument.  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  go  into  the  country  about  the  town  in  which  ne  lived, 
and  organize  a  singing  class  in  each  school  district  ;  and  wherever 
he  could  find  an  organ,  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  he 
could  give  lessons.  That  was  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  did  so, 
and  today  he  has  a  farm  of  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty  acres,  for  which 
he  paid  three  thousand  dollars.  He  has  a  comfortable  home  m 
town,  is  married  and  is  getting  along  very  nicely.  Of  course,  you 
can  not  do  that  with  every  boy.  Of  some  you  can  make  but  very 
little  outside  of  a  trade,  and  some  of  them  will  not  even  succeed  at 
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that.  All  you  can  do  is  to  study  carefully  what  the  boy  is  capalDle 
of  doing,  and  then  undertake  to  help  him,  as  far  as  possible,  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Graves,  of  Alabama:  Mr.  Miller,  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  your  Institution  are  entirely  self- 
supporting  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  now  recall 
but  one  who  has  been  unable  to  take  care  of  himself.  There  is  one, 
who  has  been  helped  ever  since  he  went  away  from  the  Institution. 
I  have  some  dozen  or  fifteen  young  ladies  who  are  teaching  music 
and  succeeding  moderately  well,  most  of  them  are  doing  very  well. 
My  boys  are  principally  in  industrial  pursuits.  This  boy,  who  is 
teaching  music,  is  the  only  one  who  has  undertaken  to  do  anything 
in  the  professional  line.  One  is  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  district 
schools  in  the  County  in  which  he  lives,  and  has  taught  for  six  or 
seven  years.  He  has  a  little  sight,  so  that  he  can  see  to  govern  a 
school. 

Mr.  Morrison,  of  Baltimore :  I  approve  most  heartily  all  that  has 
been  said  on  behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  and  I  am  always  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  in  all  matters  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. The  good  work  which  he  is  doing  commands  my  most 
thorough  appreciation. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  want  to  throw  out  the  sugges- 
tion, that  my  experience  has  been,  that  quite  as  large  a  per  centage 
of  the  educated  blind  are  successful  in  their  undertakings,  as  of 
those  who  can  see.  Not  all  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  and  "Yale 
and  of  the  public  schools  are  successful.  We  find  the  whole  coun- 
try troubled  with  tramps,  and  with  people  who  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  do  not  see  why  the  schools  for  the  blind 
should  be  any  more  responsible  for  the  incapacity  and  failure  of 
some  of  the  recipients  of  their  benefits,  than  are  the  colleges  and 
public  schools  for  those  who  have  been  educated  under  their  super- 
vision, and  who  have  proved  incapable  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  Of  course,  for  the  blind  persons  who  have  lost  their 
sight  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  have  not  been  in  our 
schools,  we  can  not  be  be  held  responsible.  Nor  do  I  think  that  we 
should  attempt,  in  a  Convention  of  this  kind,  to  provide  for  them. 

My  experience  has  been  that  blindness  is  not  the  only  or  chief 
obstacle  to  success.  There  are  other  obstructions  in  the  way. 
Want  of  vision  is  the  least  difficulty  which  we  have  to  contend  with, 
in  our  work.  There  is  something  else  lacking  besides  sight.  It 
may  be  ability,  energy,  or  moral  force.  Those  who  are  destitute  of 
these  qulities  are  doomed  to  failure.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  a 
most  excellent  piano  tuner.  He  is  competent  in  his  art,  but  cannot 
go  out  into  the  world,  and  make  a  living.  The  trouble  lies  neither  in 
blindness,  nor  in  his  training.  He  is  deficient  in  energy  and  business 
ability.  Our  schools  are  successful  in  what  they  undertake  to  do,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  allow  this  discussion  to  run  into  a  pessimis- 
tic criticism  of  our  work.  While  I  do  not  think  that  our  schools  are 
nearly  as  good  today  as  they  will  be  in  the  near  future,  yet  I  believe 
we  are  doing  quite  as  efficient  work  as  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
schools  for  those  who  can  see.  The  results  already  achieved  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
cure everything.  We  furnish  all  that  supplements  the  loss  of  sight, 
as  well  as  we  can,  and  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  allow.  Many  of 
our  pupils  are  successful  in  the  practical  walks  of  life.  The  pro- 
portion of  those,  who  depend  upon  theii*  exertions,  is  steadily  in- 
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creasing,  and  is,  by  no  means,  small ;  but  it  cannot  reach  ninety  per 
cent.,  as  has  been  stated  by  our  friend,  Mr.  MjUer,  of  Kansas.  The 
average  number  of  successful  seeing  persons,  is  much  smaller  than 
that  figure.  I  know  many  graduates  from  colleges  who  cannot  make 
their  living,  while  quite  a  number  of  graduates  from  our  schools  are 
earning  very  much  more.  I  do  not  think  that  om-  Institutions 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  failui-e  of  the  adult  blind. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  had  hoped  to  say  not  a  word  in  this  discussion,  in 
regard  to  the  ill  success  of  the  graduates  from  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  ;  but  I  am  forced  to.  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  business  to 
shield  ourselves  or  to  fall  back  upon  any  argument  of  that  kind. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Yale 
College,  and  of  any  well  conducted  school,  who  succeed  in  life, 
than  of  the  graduates  or  those  that  go  out  from  any  one 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  say  that  with  any  degree  of  reflection  upon  the  blind.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  have,  as  yet,  tested  their  capability  as  it  ought  to  be 
tested. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  coming  in 
contact  with  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  lack  of  business  education  given  to  our 
pupils  in  our  Institutions.  I  do  not  say  that  now  with  any  degree 
of  reflection  upon  the  Institutions.  But  we  are  in  a  progressive 
age,  and  we  want  to  get  aw&j  from  sentiment,  and  from  making  ex- 
cuses for  ourselves.  Because  one  or  two  young  men,  or  a  dozen 
maybe,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Yale  College,  fail  in 
life,  we  ought  not  to  use  that  as  an  argument  to  excuse  ourselves 
for  our  failure.  Let  us  face  this  question  as  it  ought  to  be  faced. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we,  in  our  Institutions,  in  each  and 
every  department  of  the  same,  are  doing  all  we  can  possibly  do  to  give 
those  under  our  charge  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  by 
their  own  efi:brts.  If  we  do  that  we  are  successful.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Institutions.  Now  the  question  for  us  is  whether  we, 
in  every  particular,  are  giving  these  pupils  all  we  can  possibly  give 
them;  whether  these  several  departments  are  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted, that  their  training  in  them  shall  give  them  a  grasp  of  the 
things  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  understand  ;  whether  thej^ 
are  given  moral  stamina,  are  taught  economy  and  that  energy,  that 
every  person  must  possess  to  make  him  a  success  in  life;  or  whether 
we  are  sitting  back  in  a  sentimental  way  and  permitting  them  to 
become  "institutionized,"  that  is,  dependent  on  the  State  ;  so  that 
when  they  go  out  from  us  they  expect  somebody  to  assist  them, 
simply  because  they  have  been  assisted  from  the  time  they  came 
into  the  Institution  until  they  went  cut.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  we 
give  our  pupils  business  training,  and  rignt  ideas  of  life  and  its  re- 
sponsibilit3^  Let  us  talk  to  them  as  business  men  should  talk  to 
pupils,  and  strive  to  arouse  in  them  that  energy  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess. And  if  they  wih  take  with  tnem  the  instruction  we  thus  give, 
and  go  forward  with  energy,  thej  will  make  a  success. 

The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  then  closed. 

Mr.  Battles:  With  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  I 
offer  the  following  resolutions,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read. 

Whereas:  Deaf  Mutes  and  The  Blind  require  entii-ely  different 
methods  of  education,  and 
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Whereas:    A  number  of  States  co-educate  tliese  two  defective 
classes — 
Hesolved :    That  this  Association  disapproves  such  co-education. 

Me.  Battles:  These  resolutions,  the  Executive  Committee  pre- 
sent by  request.  They  heartily  agree  in  what  is  there  set  forth. 
As  we  all  know,  a  number  of  our  Institutions  do  now  co-educate 
the  blind  and  deaf  mutes — viz.,  those  of  California,  Alabama,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Colorado.  It  is  hoped 
now  that  this  convention  will,  as  a  body,  set  its  seal  of  disapproval 
upon  such  system  of  co-education. 

The  resolutions  were,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  move  that  a  Memorial  Committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  to  draft  suitable  resolutions,  in  reference  to 
our  deceased  members. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Battles,  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  Lit- 
tle as  the  Memorial  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Otis  Patten. 

To  the  Association : 

In  retiring  from  the  Treasurer  ship,  with  which  you  have  honored 
me  for  four  successive  terms,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  co-laborers, 
with  whom  I  have  been  so  long  associated,  permit  me  to  express  my 
continued  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  work,  and  my  earnest  hope 
that  your  deliberations  may  be  harmonious,  and  result  in  the  great- 
est good  to  the  blind.  Having  been  one  of  those  interested  in  call- 
ing the  convention,  which  organized  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  in  1871,  and  having  attended  every  meeting 
since,  except  that  at  Batavia,  I  have  noticed  with  interest  the  re- 
sults of  these  biennial  conferences.  While  not  all  has  been  done 
that  we  could  wish,  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  exper- 
ience of  the  older  Institutions  has  saved  the  younger  ones  many 
a  costly  and  fruitless  experiment,  and  all  have  been  eager  to  profit 
by  enterprise  and  ingenuity  in  devising  means  and  methods. 

Perhaps  the  most  evident  fruit  of  the  Association  is  the  endow- 
ment, by  Congress,  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Another  result  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  for,  and  should  be  per- 
se veringly  sought,  viz.:  a  reduction  in  the  bulk  of  raised  print. 
Unless  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  time  may  be  expected,  when  "the 
world  will  not  be  able  to  contain  the  books." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  Patten,  Treas. 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  Patten  has  long  been  connected  with  this  work, 
and  doubtless  the  blind  of  the  country,  as  well  as  this  Association,  are 
under  obligations  for  his  services.  I  would  move  that  the  thanks 
of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Patten,  as  treasurer,  during 
the  eight  years  which  he  has  served  in  that  capacity,  and  that  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  be  transmitted  to  him  by  the  secretary, 

The  motion  was  seconded  anc]  carrieds 
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Mr.  Battles  here  read  the  following'  paper. 

THE  POWERS,  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT? 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  to  the  superintendents  that  one 
must  look  for  success  or  failure  either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of 
tlie  education  of  the  blind.  Upon  them  will  the  responsibility  be 
placed  and  to  them  should  the  responsibility  belong.  No  one  appreci- 
ates so  well  as  they  the  needs  of  an  Institution,  and  no  one  can  so  well 
meet  them.  It  is  their  life,  their  profession;  their  time  and  thoughts 
are  concentrated  upon  the  work.  It  is  their  knowledge  of  systems, 
that  leads  them  to  adopt  such  as  have  proved  profitable,  and  reject 
those,  whose  want  of  utility  has  been  demonstrated.  Careful  study, 
then,  should  be  made  of  the  history  and  experience  of  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind,  and  from  this  examination,  various  conclusions 
will  be  reached,  which  if  carefully  deduced,  should  furnish  a  basis 
for  the  selection  of  a  superintendent,  as  well  as  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  his  relations  to  the  appointing  power  and  to  his  subordi- 
nates. Unfortunately,  there  exists  in  the  United  States,  a  condition 
sadly  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  experience  and  common  sense. 
Too  many  of  our  Institutions  are  under  State  control,  with  all  that 
it  implies.  That  the  tenure  of  office  should  depend  upon  so  frail  a 
support  as  politics  or  political  boards  of  trustees,  is  wrong  in  theory 
and  dangerous  in  practice.  Nor  should  any  qualification  other  than 
fitness  be  considered  in  the  selection:  yet  it  is  a  principle  too  often 
honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observance;  for  time  would 
fail  to  enumerate,  not  only  those  thus  appointed,  but  the  many 
valuable  and  experienced  officials  removed,  to  make  way  for  others 
whose  only  qualification  is  party  fealty. 

Again,  too  frequently  an  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  exists,  in 
that  the  superintendent  is  not  the  head  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name; 
his  authority  being  curtailed  in  that  some  officers,  holding  subordi- 
nate positions,  have  co-ordinate  rights,  and  are  responsible  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  same  authority  as  he.  Such  a  government  is  not 
onlv  illogical  in  conception  and  impossible  in  practice,  but  disas- 
trous in  results.  No  army  has  yet  been  organized,  large  enough 
for  two  commanders;  no  nation  has  been  populous  enough  for  two 
rulers  ;  nor  can  any  organization  prosecute  good  work  where  there 
is  divided  authoritv.  It  has  been  tried  repeatedly  and  has  as  re- 
peatedly failed.  The  responsibihty  of  educating  the  young  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  work  with  each  individual  is  completed 
with  him.  All  influence,  good  or  bad,  has  had  its  effect  m  mould- 
ing his  character;  and  he  goes  beyond  the  influence  of  his  instructor, 
fitted  or  spoiled,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  too  late  then  to  correct 
mistakes  with  him— our  character  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  him 
and  in  him  reproduced.  Under  the  simplest  conditions  education 
is  a  difficult  matter;  but,  with  the  mental  and  physical  improve- 
ment, the  moral  training,  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
child  in  moral  and  social  duties  and  obligatons,  m  mind— it  be- 
comes a  task  truly  Herculean:  and  when  in  addition  to  these,  it  is 
to  deal  with  a  defective  class,  it  is  one,  into  which  but  few  can  enter, 
and  fewer  succeed.  To  enumerate  the  personal  characteristics 
necessary  to  complete  success  in  this  difficult  work,  would  be  mere- 
ly to  name  the  quahties  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  man.  ihe 
most  marked,  however,  are  probably  Executive  Abihty,  Knowledge 
of  Educational  Methods,  Firmness  of  Character,  Moral  Courage 
and  Charitv.  .        ^  . 

Of  all  these.  Executive  Ability  stands  pre-eminent,  and,  m  its 
highest  sense,  it  includes  all  the  others.      Whde  difficult  to  define, 
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it  might  be  said  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  power  of  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things,  combined  with  moral  courage  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  firmness  of  character  to  adhere  to  any  right  course 
when  determined  upon.  It  may  also  be  said  to  be  dependent  upon 
tact,  the  intuitive  faculty,  which  directs  the  way  to  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  many  difficulties,  constantly  arising  in  dealing 
with  human  beings.  Many  conscientious  men  are  entirely  devoid 
of  this  faculty,  and  unwittingly  struggle  along  a  rocky  path,  when 
a  broad  highway  reaches  the  same  goal. 

Knowledge  of  Educational  Methods.  In  dealing  with  so  delicate 
an  instrument  as  the  human  mind  there  must  be  some  well  defined 
scheme  to  develop  it.  This  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  natural  order  of  development 
of  the  various  faculties  in  tne  untrained.  Not  the  haphazard,  pour- 
ing in  process,  too  frequently  pursued,  of  simply  enumerating 
dry  facts,  but  rather  a  course  that  looks  more  to  the  development 
of  the  reasoning  powers  than  to  mental  gymnastics,  as  shown  by 
the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  memoiy.  In  educating  special 
classes,  as  the  blind,  beside  this  general  information,  one  should 
also  possess  the  knowledge  as  to  how  far  accepted  methods  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  class.  He  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  histoiy 
of  their  education,  the  plans  that  have  been  tried,  and  should  know 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  such  plans.  In  general  terms,  in  this 
as  in  other  professions,  it  is  but  a  truism  that  the  best  prepared 
are  the  most  successful. 

Firmness  of  Character  and  Moral  Courage  are  closely  related. 
These  qualities  are  called  forth,  particularly,  in  connection  with 
discipline,  and  no  branch  of  the  duties  is  more  taxing  or  calls  for 
greater  display  of  judgment  and  sympathy.  The  constant  struggle 
between  justice  and  mercy,  the  difficulty  in  determining  what  is  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  the  guilty  without  affecting  the  conduct  of 
the  remainder,  the  occasional  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  individual 
for  the  mass,  proper  rewards  and  encouragements  for  the  trust- 
worthy and  faithful,  all  require  the  possession  of  these  faculties  in 
the  highest  degree.  That  school  is  the  happiest  and  best  governed 
where  the  punishments  are  few  and  light,  but  certain;  for  as  a 
prison  full  of  felons  may  indicate  that  the  laws  are  well  executed, 
yet  it  also  shows  a  bad  moral  condition  of  the  community.  So,  also, 
severe  punishments  and  frequent  suspensions  show  a  radical  defect 
in  the  management  of  an  Institution. 

Charity.  By  this  is  understood  interest,  not  only  in  the  blind  as 
pupils,  but  in  their  subsequent  career,  as  well.  It  also  includes 
l^ersonal  interest  in  the  history  and  experience  of  each  pupil,  care 
for  their  little  triumphs  and  petty  trials,  and  solicitude  for  the 
many  things,  that  tend  to  turn  an  Institution  into  a  home.  In  ful- 
filling the  latter  duty  we  must  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a 
love  of  cleanliness,  order,  uprightness,  and  the  many  qualities  that 
tend  to  make  them  less  blind. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  expressed,  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  an  Institution,  in  reference  to  the  after  success  of 
its  graduates — some  claiming  there  is  no  such  responsibility.  To 
others  it  is  very  clear  that  if  failure  to  succeed  is  due  to  blindness 
— a  blindness  that  has  not  been  made  light,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
theory  of  education — the  Institution  is  plainly  at  fault.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  caused  by  mental  deficiency,  moral  delinquency,  or  physi- 
cal defect,  the  responsibility  then  rests  upon  the  individual.  We 
have  considered  then,  the  superintendent  as  an  executive,  a  teacher, 
a  disciplinarian,  and  a  friend.  Now  let  him  have  the  executive 
ability  of  a  Napoleon,  the  disciplinary  powers  pf  an  Arnold,  the 
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teaching  capacity  of  a  Froebei,  the  friendship  of  a  Pythias,  yet  his 
efforts  are  ineffectual  if  his  teachers,  either  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing or  want  of  knowledge,  fail  to  carrj^  out  his  instructions. 
It  is  so  much  less  trouble  to  use  a  text  book,  and  there  have  interest 
cease,  and  to  make  no  effort  to  produce  collateral  information,  or  in- 
duce the  pupils  to  use  any  faculty  other  than  memory. 

The  amount  of  unskillful  teaching  is  simply  appalling,  and  is 
traceable  primarily'  to  one  cause,  viz.,  insufficient  compensation. 
The  average  pay  is  so  small,  that  many  who  enter  this  profession  do 
so,  regarding  it  as  a  temporarj^  respectable  employment,  but  look- 
ing forward  to  something  more  agreeable  or  profitable.  Under 
such  conditions  good  teaching  is  rare,  and  nianj-  violate  every  xDrin- 
ciple  of  educational  method;  and  one  of  the  most  hopeless  signs 
is,  that  all  will  acknowledge  this  general  truth,  but  deny  its  per- 
sonal application.  Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  difficulties, 
it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  of  the  United  States,  to 
see  the  immense  strides  made  in  the  education  and  emploj^ment  of 
the  blind  in  our  country.  It  sufficiently  demonstrates  tnat  our  In- 
stitutions have  been  conducted,  in  the  main,  successfully,  that 
there  is  generally  harmony,  in  the  practices  and  methods  among 
the  several  Institutions;  and  that  the  superintendents  have  been 
conscientious,  practical,  busy  men — men  so  busy,  that  while  Euro- 
peans have  formulated  \evy  learned  theories,  and  have  written  ab- 
stract psj'chological  articles,  they  have  industriously  worked  away, 
making  the  best  use  of  the  time  and  material  at  hand.  That  the 
results  in  our  schools  compare  favorablj^  with  those  of  European 
Institutions,  none  who  have  seen  and  examined  both  can  doubt. 
Some,  however,  dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  abstruse  reports,  writ- 
ten by  a  people  whose  national  characteristic  is  reflectiveness,  do 
not  see  the  failure  in  practice  as  clearly  as  they  do  the  beautj^  in 
theorj\  They  forget  that  reflective  theorists  are  commonly  very 
bad  administrators,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
education  is  eminently  practical.  Thej',  consequently,  fall  into  the 
error  of  condemning  what  they  see  and  know,  and  of  praising  "every 
century  but  this,  and  every  countiy  but  theii'  own. "  Mistakes  have 
been  made,  and  there  is  still  much  to  learn,  but  this  knowledge  will 
come  from  inner  light,  not  through  the  mists  of  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean. 

As  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  libert}*,  so  is  it  also  the  price 
of  success.  The  greater  the  amount  of  personal  attention  given  to 
minute  affairs,  the  more  satisfactor3'  will  be  the  results.  While,  in 
large  Institutions,  manj-  things  must  be  relegated  to  subordinates, 
yet,  as  it  is  the  busiest  men  who  have  the  most  leisure,  all  maj^ 
have  some  time  for  such  work.  Each  department  should,  however, 
have  its  head,  who  should  be  directly  responsible  for  its  good  con- 
duct, receive  reports  from  subordinates,  and  report  the  result  to 
the  superintendent.  This  will  leave  a  larger  amount  of  his  time 
free  from  interruption,  and  at  liberty  to  attend  to  such  general 
duties,  as  the  responsibility  of  his  position  demands.  Such  a 
scheme  would  resemble  a  nerve  centre,  with  its  afferent  and  effer- 
ent fibres,  running  to  and  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  yet 
uniting,  in  one  harmonious  report,  the  many  sensations  received 
from  tlie  different  members. 

The  nearer  we  approach  this  ideal,  the  nearer  we  come  to  that 
Utopian  Institution  where  there  is  never  a  dispute  as  to  methods 
of  instruction,  the  selection  of  books  for  publication,  or  the  char- 
acters in  which  they  are  printed;  where  trustees  are  men  of  liberal 
ideas,  and  free  from  selfish  motive;  where  officers  and  teachers 
anticipate    desires,   receive    all    suggestions    amiably    and    adopt 
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the  most  approved  methods  of  education,  gentle  in  manner, 
and  interested  in  their  work;  where,  among  pupils,  idleness,  indo- 
lence, incapacity  and  viciousness  are  unknown;  where  they  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  they  are  receiving  and  their  responsibilities,  and 
spend  their  time  so  well  and  so  profitably,  that,  at  graduation,  their 
services  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  tney  become  immediately  self- 
supporting.  How  near  to  this  ideal  our  Institutions  come,  can  best 
be  answered  in  each  case  by  those  who  know;  and  lest  a  confession 
should  prove  embarrassing,  the  answer  need  only  be  an  inward  re- 
solve to  approach  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  Mr.  Battles  ha^s  so  well  put  what  I  would  have  liked 
to  say,  and  has  done  it  so  much  better  than  I  could,  that  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  that  question. 
I  have  my  views  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  supeiintendent. 
I  get  these  views  from  contact  with  successful  business  men.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  men  who  conduct  business  on  a 
large  scale,  and  I  find  that  those  who  are  successful  are  the  men 
who  attend  to  their  own  business.  And  I  beneve  that  a  successful 
svperintendent  is  one  who  attends  to  his  own  business.  He  assumes 
his  responsibility  and  exercises  his  authority.  He  is  responsible 
to  the  trustees,  and,  I  think  if  they  consider  liim  capable  of  manag- 
ing an  Institution,  they  ought  to  put  him  there  with  authority  to  do 
as  he  sees  best. 

I  will  take  occasion  here  to  say,  that  I  heartily  agree  with  all  that 
has  been  said,  during  these  discussions,  concerning  the  fact  that 
the  changes  in  these  Institutions  ought  not  to  have  any  political 
bearing  or  be  controlled  by  sectarian  feelings.  Educational  work 
ought  to  tower  far  above  all  political  consideration,  and  he  who  en- 
deavors to  drag  down  any  educational  department  of  the  State  into 
political  mire,  deserves  rebuke.  I  claim  that  a  superintendent 
ought  to  be  the  superintendent.  The  pupils  of  an  Institution 
should  regard  him  as  such,  and  should  recognize  that  he  has  a 
right  to  make  a  law  and  to  direct  that  Institution,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  precedent  established  by  somebody  else;  that  he  is  the 
authority  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  all,  in  every  particular  and 
in  every  department  of  that  Institution.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
measure  the  responsibilities  of  a  conscientious  superintendent,  one 
who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged;  to 
such  a  one  it  becomes  serious  indeed,  beyond  any  comparison  with 
any  work,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged. 

Educational  work  has  always  been  to  me  a  serious  thing,  a  burden 
about  my  neck,  from  the  time  I  entered  it  twenty  years  ago  or 
more.  And  when  I  think  of  the  education  of  those  in  whom  we 
are  specially  interested,  it  becomes  paramount  above  all  things. 
The  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  for  the  formation  of  character — for  the  moral  instruction  that 
he  gives,  and  for  everything  that  goes  to  make  strong  manhood 
and  womanhood.  He  is  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  will, 
energy,  business  qualifications,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
successful  working  out  of  a  man's  destin3^ 

If  all  this  be  true  he  needs  to  cast  about  and  to  understand  what 
he  is  doing;  whether  he  can  go  before  his  pupils,  as  a  conscientious 
superintendent  ought,  and  talk  to  them  about  abstainiu  g  from  certain 
vices  and  habits,  that  are  calculated  to  degrade  them  m  the  estima- 
tion of  the  community.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. I  am  a  radical  on  that  point.  It  has  not  been  with  me  a 
question  of  a  day;  it  is  not  a  question  of  my  experience  in  an  Insti- 
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tution  for  the  blind.  I  have  given  the  subject  serious  investiga- 
tion and  I  have  never  yet  found  that  a  pupil,  who  had  com- 
menced the  use  of  tobacco,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  become  addicted  to  its  use,  ever  amounted  to  anything  in  men- 
tal ability — not  one.  If  this  be  true  of  pupils  who  can  see,  who 
have  exercise,  whq^  can  go  out  and  throw  off  its  effects  by 
their  energy  and  effort,  what  can  we  say  as  to  the  effect  upon 
blind  pupils,  who  do  not  have  that  exercise,  energj^  and 
physical  work,  that  are  necessary  to  throw  off  that  intiuence? 
I  claim  that  no  superintendent  can  go  before  his  school,  andcon- 
sistentlj"  say  to  his  pupils  that  thej^  are  ruining  their  health,  shat- 
tering their  nervous  sj^stem,  planting  within  their  bodies  the  seeds 
of  disease  that  will  follow  them  the  rest  of  their  lives,  if,  when  he 
goes  out,  he  uses  tobacco  himself.  I  saj,  if  he  is  conscientious,  he 
must  have  a  high  regard  for  his  moral  responsibilitj',  and  must  de- 
nounce the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  very  bad  habit. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  have  heard  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate,  in  a 
school,  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  A  school  is 
an  absolute  monarchy.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  saj^  "If  you  wish  to 
to  use  tobacco,  you  must  do  it  elsewhere,  not  here,"  That  can 
be  done  and  has  been  done.  AYhat  is  a  proper  rule  for  a  man  and  for  a 
boy,  is  entirely  a  different  matter.  Upon  a  man  it  may  have  a  very 
different  effect  indeed.  At  the  outset,  it  is  difficult  for  young  men 
of  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  using  tobacco  seven  or  eight  years,  freel3^,  within  the  Institu- 
tion ground,  to  give  up  its  use.  If  they  have  permission  to  go  out 
into  the  city  among  their  friends,  of  course  there  is  no  supervision 
that  will  prevent  their  using  tobacco  at  that  time.  But  it  can,  with 
proper  supervision,  and  the  suspension  of  any  pupil  who  uses  it,  be 
almost,  or  entirely  eradicated. 

The  discussion  upon  this  subject  was  then  closed. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Wheeeas:  The  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Literature  for 
the  Blind  is  furnishing  books  gratuitouslj^  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
States; 

Itesolved:  That  it  has  the  confidence  of*  this  Association,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  public. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  10:30  Wednesday  morning. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Associati<^n  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  An  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne.  Upon  invitation,  Mr. 
D.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  rendered,  in  a  highly  artistic  manner, 
the  following  selections,  upon  the  organ.  Sonata,  No.  6,  Mendels- 
shon;  Serenade  and  Variations,  Op.  8,  Beethoven,  arranged  by 
Best;  Overture,  William  Tell,  Rossini. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  then  read  the  following  paper,  entitled  "The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Embossed  Literature,  which  the  schools  for 
the  blind  demand." 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Ten  years  ago,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  a  memorial,  and  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  asking  for  aid  in  promoting  the  education  of  the 
blind.  That  committee,  aided  by  the  persistent  and  united  efforts 
of  every  member  of  the  Association,  obtained  from  Congress, 
through  the  unwearied  labors  of  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  Willis,  the 
representative  of  the  fifth  congressional  district  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  Lower  House,  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  held  perpetually  in  trust  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  annually  expended  by  the  trustees  of  fhe  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  manufacturing  and  furnish- 
ing to  the  various  public  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
in  the  United  States,  books  and  tangible  apparatus,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind.  This  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  accepted  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  and,  by  an  amendment 
to  its  charter,  made  every  superintendent  of  a  public  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  The  act  of  Congress  was  approved,  and  became  a  law, 
March  3d,  1879,  and  from  that  time  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  received  an  impetus,  that  has  been  felt  ever  since, 
in  every  part  of  our  land.  We  may  not  erect  a  monument  of 
marble  or  of  perennial  bronze  to  the  man,  whose  efforts 
in  behalf  of  general  education  have  gained  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion; but  so  long  as  the  facile  fingers  of  the  blind  glean  from  the 
embossed  page  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom,  so  long  shall  the  name, 
honor,  and  fame,  of  the  Honorable  Albert  S.  Willis  remain  with 
grateful  affection  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  care  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  blind;  for  it  was  owing  to  his  enlightened  zeal,  his  broad  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  rare  personal  influence  and  parliamentary  skill, 
that  this  bill  became  a  law. 

Nor,  in  this  connection,  can  I  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  those  eminent 
private  citizens  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  who,  in  1858,  established 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  upon  such  broad  grounds, 
and  who  managed  its  affairs  in  such  a  catholic  spirit,  that  this  As- 
sociation unanimously  recommended  it  as  the  fitting  instrument, 
through  which  Congressional  aid  for  the  blind  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  whole  country.  To  its  venerable  president,  Hon.  W.  F. 
Bullock,  especial  honor  is  due.  ^  This  eminent  jurist,  the  father  of 
the  common  school  system  of  Kentucky,  the  founder  of  its  State 
school  for  the  blind,  in  1842,  universally  esteemed,  beloved,  and  rev- 
ered by  his  fellow  citizens,  fitly  commemorated  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  life,  by  securing  from  the  legislature  of  his  State  during  the 
past  winter,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  colored  blind.  A 
typical  American  citizen,  simple  in  manners,  pure  and  noble  in 
daily  life,  wise,  generous,  public-spirited — his  race  will  never  be- 
come extinct,  till  our  great  republic  totters  to  its  fall.  At  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to,  the  local  board 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  had,  in  hand,  about 
$30,000,  with  which  they  bought  land  and  erected  a  substantial  three_ 
story  building,  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on" 
their  work.  It  contains  a  composing  room,  a  bindery,  a  press  room, 
a  stereotype  foundry,  and  a  fire  proof  vault  in  which  to  store 
stereotype  plates.  Ten  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  explaining  to 
you  the  methods  of  stereotyping  we  had  at  that  time  perfected;  but 
since  that  time  we  have  made  such  progress  in  the  art  of  stereotyp- 
ing that  one  man  can  now  manufacture,  daily,  forty  flexible  stereo- 
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type  plates,  10  inches  by  12^  inches,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  fifty  cents 
each.  The  process  is  unique,  and  is  readily  understood,  by  the  aid 
of  these  specimens  of  stereotype  plates,  in  their  various  stages  of 
completion.  (Here  the  speaker  explained,  by  aid  of  samples,  the 
method  of  stereotyping. )  A  double  cylinder  rotary  press,  that  will 
make  thirty  revolutions  a  minute,  and  print  four  full  pages  at  each 
revolution,  has  also  been  devised,  and  is  in  daily  operation.  Since 
March  1879,  we  have  manufactured  135  wooden  wall  dissected  maps; 
we  have  printed  178  works,  comprising  178  volumes,  not  including 
a  great  amount  of  unbound  music  in  sheets,  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  16,662  stereotype  plates;  and  in  addition  have  printed,  for  four 
years,  a  weekly  edition,  in  raised  letters,  of  the  International  S.  S. 
Lessons,  and  over  50,000  single  sheet  publications,  as  alphabet 
sheets,  tables,  programmes,  writing-guides,  etc.  Directly  due  to 
these  improved  facilities  in  printing  for  the  blind,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Eeligious  Literature 
for  the  Blind,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  whose 
hands  and  brain  are  ever  busy  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
blind,  in  every  direction,  has  already  distributed  3,200  volumes  of 
books,  of  the  loftiest  religious  character,  gratuitously  among  the 
blind — and  is  just  upon  the  eve  of  distributing  500  volumes  more 
of  the  fresh  publication  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  beauti- 
ful Chistmas  story,  "In  His  Name."  Moreover,  the  present  spring 
is  made  memorable  to  us  by  the  publication,  at  our  press,  through 
the  American  Bible  Societv,  of  "The  Book  of  Psalms"  in  New 
York  Point — to  be  speedily  followed,  let  us  hope,  by  a  similar  pub- 
lication of  the  New  Testament. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  what,  after  all,  has  been  the  great- 
est work  of  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
tnis  Association.  For  without  this  Association,  there  would  have 
been  no  union  of  purpose,  no  harmony  of  action,  no  aggregation  of 
forces,  to  accomplish  great  ends;  but  each  superintendent  and  his 
teachers  would  have  wandered  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow — limited,  each,  by  his  little  pent  up  Utica,  to  contract  his 
powers,  while  now  the  boundless  continent  is  ours.  And  do  we 
not  feel  an  additional  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  this,  our  united  work, 
in  knowing  that  it  was  from  the  brain  of  a  blind  man,  our  lamented 
fellow-worker,  W.  H.  Churchman,  that  proceeded  the  design  of 
joining,  in  one  band,  the  earnest  men  and  women,  working  for  the 
same  ends  in  so  many  and  so  distant  places  ? 

The  work  to  which  I  allude,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  import- 
ant, and  the  most  far  reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  which  the  American  Printing  House  and  this  Asso- 
ciation has  forwarded,  has  indeed  wrought  a  revolution  in  our  en- 
tu^e  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  Any  teacher  who  knows 
what  our  schools  for  the  blind  were  doing  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
what  they  are  doing  to-day,  will  not  fail  to  mark  how  completely 
the  introduction  of  the  Point  System  has  changed  the  cumbrous 
methods  of  the  past.  But  Printing  House  and  Association  would 
have  been,  alike,  in  vain,  but  for  the  efforts  of  that  devoted  apostle 
of  the  Point,  our  host  of  to-day.  I  do  not  regret,  for  him,  the  as- 
persions upon^his  motives,  the  insinuations  against  his  originality, 
the  sneers  and  jeers  that  have  been  hurled  against  him  and  his  sys- 
tem. The  old  giants  die  hard,  and  our  friend  has  but  received  the 
inevitable  fate  of  the  reformer.  But  it  has  been  hard  for  us  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  The  points  have  come  to  stay,  and  they  have 
come  to  dominate. 

Hour  alternating  with  hour,  day  after  day,  through  each  school 
session,  tor  the  past  five  years,  I  have  used  the  Point  and  the  Line, 
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with  equal  care,  in  all  my  reading  classes,  in  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  I  find  the  majority  of  those  children  from  nine 
to  fifteen,  read  with  the  Line  or  the  Point,  with  equal  facility.  I 
find  a  very  few  of  highly  nervous  organization,  and  with  the  tactile 
sense  acutely  developed,  who  prefer  the  Line  letter;  but  I  find  a 
large  number,  to  whom  the  Line  letter  presents  difficulties  so  great 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable,  and  to  whom  the  Point  furnishes 
a  means  of  progress,  without  which  they  never  would  care  to  learn 
to  read. 

These  are  the  facts.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I  do 
not  say  that  the  use  of  the  Line  ought  entirely  to  disappear  from 
our  schools.  I  do  say  that  all  text-books  should  be  in  Point;  and  in 
the  works  subsequently  to  be  printed,  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  to  be,  our  pupils.  It 
seems  to  me  idle  for  us  to  discuss  any  longer  the  relative  merits 
of  the  alphabets,  or  to  hope  to  secure  uniformity  with  European 
sj^stems.  The  advantage  of  such  uniformitj"  grows  less  and  less 
each  year,  as  our  own  publications  increase.  Year  by  year,  our 
music  list  grows  under  the  careful  supervision,  the  unwearying 
patience,  and  indefatigable  industry  of  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock  of 
the  New  York  Institution,  into  fairer  and  nobler  proportions.  The 
time  will  surely  come,  wh^n  a  music  reader  will  be  considered  a 
useless  appendage,  a  superfluous  luxury  in  our  schools.  And  in 
considering  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  work  for  the  Print- 
ing House  to  perform,  I  think  we  are  not  likely  to  move  in  the 
wrong  direction,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  guided  by  common 
sense  and  common  prudence. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  embossed  printing  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  entire 
fabric  rested.  Through  j^our  own  efforts,  taken  together,  in  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  united  harmony  and  peace,  you  have  secured, 
through  Congress,  an  endowment  that  gives  you  unexampled  op- 
portunities to  secure  a  noble  jiterature  for  the  blind.  By  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  books  that  will  interest  the  child,  you  can  awaken 
a  desire  for  reading,  in  the  youthful  blind,  and  then  you  can  give 
them  the  choicest  works  of  the  best  authors,  in  every  department  of 
literature;  and  you  may  be  sure  the  result  will  crown  the  work. 
That  is  the  line  you  have  already  begun  upon,  that  is  the  only  line 
I  can  believe  practicable  to  follow.  Your  Printing  House  is  now 
organized  and  equipped  to  carry  on  this  work,  with  economy  and 
dispatch.  In  one  point  there  is,  however,  need  of  more  system  and 
care.  Having  decided  upon  the  list  of  new  books  for  the  year,  you 
should  make  out  your  requisitions  promptly,  and  return  them  to 
your  manager,  that  the  task  of  preparing  for  them  may  begin  at 
once.  As  our  list  of  books  increases,  the  more  imperative  is  the 
necessity  for  this  simple  exercise  of  punctuality  and  promptness  in 
making  that  requisition.  If,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  there  are  requisitions  for  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
English  Dictionary,  a  work  of  552  pages,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  out 
the  plates,  print  the  work,  spread  the  damp  pages  to  dry,  gather  and 
bind  the  required  number  of  the  bulky  volumes,  and  put  the  plates 
away.  But  that  ought  to  be  enough,  for  that  year.  Togo  through 
that  process  two,  or  three,  or  even  more  times,  is  a  waste  of  time, 
labor,  energy,  and  money,  which  proper  care  on  the  part  of  each 
one  would  save;  and  which  not  to  save,  is  a  reflection  upon  our 
good  sense  and  courtesy. 

In  respect  to  apparatus,  I  touch  upon  a  delicate  subject.  Schools 
for  the  blind  need  other  things  than  embossed  books.  We  need 
Kindergarten  apparatus,  we  need  tangible  models  of    every  de- 
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seriptiou,  we  need  arithmetical  frames,  type,  stillettes,  tablets, 
skeletons,  broom-machines,  pianos,  melodeons  and  pipe-organs. 
Are  all  or  any  of  these  to  come  out  of  the  fund  for  embossing 
books?  I  would  s&j,  only  so  far  as  they  are  not  to  be  procured 
elsewhere.  Because  the  general  government  has  given  us  so  much, 
we  ought  not  to  expect  it  to  supply  all  our  wants.  The  Institutions, 
having  been  relieved  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  embossed  books, 
ought  to  have  that  much  more  to  spend  for  apparatus.  To  expect 
the  Printing  House  to  furnish  apparatus,  to  any  extent,  is  to  frit- 
ter away  its  resources,  destroy"  its  unity  and  efficiency,  and  secure 
from  it  unsatisfactory  returns.  It  needs  all  its  income  to  create  a 
literature  for  the  blind.  Shall  we  call  a  halt  in  this  work?  Shall 
we  dismiss  our  stereotyper,  our  pressman,  our  binders  and  com- 
positors, and  turn  the  Printing  House  into  a  kind  of  commission 
house,  for  supplying  the  various  Institutions  with  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities, to  be  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  that  may  be  use- 
ful in  our  work?  Shall  we  take  even  a  single  step,  that  shall  disin- 
tegrate its  present  organization,  and  delay  it  in  any  respect,  in  the 
work,  which  you  have  given  it — viz.,  that  of  building  up  a  noble 
literature  for  the  blind?  I  believe  that  to  be  the  highest,  the 
noblest,  the  best,  and  the  wisest  work,  in  an  educational  sense,  that 
we  can  carry  on;  and  the  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently  we  do 
this,  the  better  shall  we  promote  the  object  to  which  we  have  de- 
voted our  lives. 

Improvements  in  printing  and  manufacturing  books,  must  neces- 
sarily develop  themselves  under  such  a  line  of  conduct;  and  that 
the  Printing  House  of  the  future  may  adequately  fulfill  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  countrj^  we  its  trustees,  must,  in  the  present,  lay 
strong  and  solid  its  deep  foundations.  And,  in  thus  attempting 
brieliy  to  summarize  what  the  Printing  House  has  alreadj^  done, 
my  words  would  not  be  complete,  did  I  fail  to  emphasize  what  is,  to 
me,  the  surest  guarantee  for  its  future  usefulness  and  success. 
As  in  the  framing  of  its  original  constitution,  and  in  every  amend- 
ment to  its  charter,  the  single  purpose  has  been  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  every  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  in  the 
Uuited  States,  and  to  commit  its  entire  management  into  their 
hands,  with  equal  and  unabated  privileges  for  everyone,  so  have  I 
seen  the  answering  feeling  in  your  minds,  that  in  its  management 
you  have  shown  no  narrow,  no  selfish  grasping  for  any  private  ends, 
but  have  administered  this  public  trust  with  a  sole  view  to  the 
greatest  possible  good  for  the  blind  of  the  entire  country.  And 
were  it  in  my  power,  to  select  from  the  whole  English  speaking 
vs^orld,  an  assembly  before  whom  I  should  freely  speak  the  utter- 
ances of  my  heart,  I  would  gather  none  other  than  those  who  are 
my  fellow  workers,  before  whom  I  so  gladly  and  proudly  speak  to- 
day. So,  to  you,  with  unbounded  confidence,  perfect  trust,  and 
unlimited  hope,  do  I  look  for  the  proper  management,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Me.  Wait:  There  is  one  clause  in  the  paper,  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention,  as  a  means  of  stimulation  to  work  and  effort.  It  is 
the  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  American  Bible  Society  has  finally 
printed  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  New  York  Point,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  will  soon  follow.  You  are  aware,  that  for 
many  years  we  have  had  only  the  Book  of  St.  John,  in  New  York 
Point,  and  endless  demands  have  been  made  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  for  other  books  of  the  Bible.  At  the  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  I  secured  the  signatures  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers. 
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to  a  petition  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  to  publish  first  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  afterwards  the  New  Testament,  and  subse- 
quently, so  much  of  the  Old  Testament  as  might  be  deemed  advis- 
able. I  lodged  it  with  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  now  after 
two  years  have  passed,  the  single  Book  of  Psalms  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  We  must  work  for  the  present;  and  if  you  have  any 
enterprise  on  foot,  anything  which  you  wish  to  carry  out,  be  at  it 
to-day,  and  be  contented  with  the  expectation  that  five  or  six  or 
eight  years  hence,  your  efforts  may  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Mr.  Hall  :  For  years  I  have  opposed,  publicly  and  privately,  the 
New  York  Point  System.  But  I  have  been  in  error,  and  my  experi- 
ence, since,  prompts  me  to  confession.  I  remember  when  a  person 
put  my  finger  on  one  little  point,  and  said,  "What  is  that?"  "A 
point."  "How  many  points?"  "That  is  one."  "What  is  that?"  "Why, 
two  points. " — With  a  little  book  in  a  very  short  time,  I  presume  in 
all  not  over  ten  hours,  I  had  the  whole  of  the  work,  all  there  is  of 
the  Point— I  speak  of  the  Point  now  as  against  the  Line,  which  I 
had  been  trying  for  years  to  master,  without  success.  Now  I  have 
read  nearly  all  the  books  published  in  the  New  York  Point,  and  I 
would  not  for  any  amount  of  money  give  up  that  privilege.  I  am 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  I  never  had  one  moment's  instruction.  I 
don't  suppose  there  is  a  person  living,  who  can  read  the  Moon  Al- 
phabet, who  can  not  read  the  New  York  Point  a  great  deal  better. 
When  some  one  said,  there  is  a  time  coming  when  it  will  be  all 
Point,  I  thought  that  extravagant,  but  now  I  believe  it  firmly.  Now, 
the  same  book  is  printed  in  two  or  three  kinds  of  type.  I  want  to 
see  the  time,  and  I  don't  believe  it  is  very  far  ahead,  when  we  will 
make  one  kind  universal.  I  now  want  to  place  myseli  on  record  as 
a  convert  to  the  Point  System.  I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion,  not 
only  by  my  own  experience,  but  by  that  of  the  adult  blind  generally. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  one  in  a  dozen,  I  don't  care  how  intelligent, 
or  how  long  he  works  at  it,  who  can  master  the  so-called  Line  let- 
ter. That  is  a  fact,  and  I  have  been  for  years  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

Now  a  little  about  the  Evangelical  Societj^  work.  Mr.  Huntoon 
gives  me  too  much  credit  for  that.  True  I  am  working  in  that  line, 
but  so  are  we  all.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  when  everybody  could 
take  their  choice,  educators  were  largely  in  favor  of  the  Line.  That 
choice  is  rapidly  changing  in  favor  of  the  Point,  and,  I  believe 
that  if  the  superintendents  will  place  before  their  pupils  these  two 
systems  upon  their  merits,  the  Point  will  be  adopted  generally.  I 
am  receiving  letters,  and  have  received  a  score  or  more  of  them, 
asking  for  books  and  Bibles  in  the  New  York  Point.  I  know  of  a 
party  in  the  South  who  is  dying  of  consumption,  who  asks,  "Is 
there  no  way  that  you  can  get  me  any  of  the  Scriptures  in  New 
York  Point?  I  am  very  anxious  and  will  do  anything  to  have  the 
whole  book." 

Mr.  Dow:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  listening  to  what  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  manufacture  of  books 
for  the  blind,  and  was  very  much  more  interested,  last  year,  in  go- 
ing through  the  Printing  House  itself,  and  observing  the  methods 
that  have  been  described;  and  I  wish  to  say  tnatlam  sure  that  any 
member  of  the  Association,  or  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  will  be  well  paid  in  spending  a 
day  at  any  of  our  printing  houses  for  the  blind,  in  looking  over  the 
methods  that  are  emjiloyed.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  of  practical 
value  to  us;  we  may  not  use  it  ourselves,  or  teach  our  pupils,  but  it 
will  be  an  inspiration,  if  nothing  else. 
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Now  to  come  directly  to  the  point  for  which  I  arose:  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Huntoon,  and  from  Mr.  Hall,  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Point  System;  and  it  is  especially 
interesting  to  me  to  know  from  one  who  speaks  from  authority,  as 
the  Secretary  must,  of  the  increase  of  the  Point  work,  and  to  know 
that  he  recommends  that  the  text  books  be  hereafter  printed  in 
Point.  This  Association  did  me  the  honor,  four  years  ago,  to  listen 
to  an  'article  in  which  I  expressed  the  hope  that  eventually  all  our 
books  should  be  in  Point.  I  still  live  in  that  hope.  It  is  as  yet  a 
hope,  and  I  trust  ere  many  years  it  will  be  a  reality. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  text  books,  we  must  have  Point  tablets.  We 
must  have  something  upon  which  our  pupils  can  write  the  Point. 
The  writing  is  to-day  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  books 
themselves.  Many  of  my  pupils  write  out  books  for  themselves  and 
carry  them  home,  and  they  last  them  for  life.  It  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  that  we  have  something  upon  which  pupils  can 
write  a  durable  book.  We  have  some  good  tablets,  and  some  poor 
ones;  but  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get  them.  We  all  know 
why.  We  all  know  that  some  have  been  obtained  because  some  of 
our  Institutions  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand;  having  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  have  them  for  their  own  use,  they  have  manufactui-ed  them. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  the  mc^nufacturing  business; 
they  couldn't  do  that.  They  have  been  generous,  and  have  shared 
with  the  other  Institutions;  but  we  have  no  place  where  we  can 
send  for  what  we  want  and  feel  sure  of  getting  them  within  a  reas- 
sonable  period. 

Now  we  must  have  Point  tablets,  and  I  don't  know  where  else  we 
can  look  for  them,  unless  to  the  American  Printing  House,  and 
from  the  funds  which  the  government  has  set  apart  for  us.  Many 
of  the  books  are  indispensable  in  my  school  work.  I  cannot  get 
tablets.  I  have  had  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  means,  and  I  feel  as 
though  the  time  had  come  when  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  these  devices  or  to  do  without  them.  School  room  ap- 
paratus, I  conceive  to  be  fairly  included  in  the  bill  setting  apart  this 
money.  I  should  not  wish  to  carry  it  to  the  extreme  that  some 
might  desire,  but  I  will  say  nothing  further  just  now,  as  regards  any 
apparatus  other  than  the  Point  tablet.  I  consider  that  indispens- 
able for  our  school  use,  and  I  see  no  way  by  which  we  can  be  sure 
of  the  supply  we  need,  of  the  kind  we  need,  save  by  the  American 
Printing  House. 

Mr.  Graves:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  for  the  past  six 
3^ears  in  the  subject  of  Point  printing,  and  have  experimented  in 
my  teaching  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  letter,  for  the  class  of  blind  with  which  we  have  largely  to 
deal,  is  the  Line  letter,  for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  the  blind  who  en- 
ter our  Institutions  are  adolescents;  or  in  other  words,  a  large  per 
centage  of  them  become  blind  in  early  life.  They  enter  our  Insti- 
tution between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years.  Their  sense  of 
touch,  at  that  period,  is  very  acute.  In  nearly  all  cases  they  can 
learn,  and  have  learned  the  Line  letter,  and,  in  those  Institutions 
where  the  Line  letter  has  been  taught,  I  think  there  has  been  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  have  failed  to  learn  the  Line  let- 
ter. Of  course,  to  those  blind  w^hose  sense  of  touch  is  less  acute, 
the  Point  Print  is  much  preferable.  But  still  it  has  its  objections. 
The  blind  person  cannot  read  the  Point  Print  as  long  as  he  can  the 
Line  letter,  because  it  is  tedious  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Now^Ihave 
tried  this.  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  for  five 
years,  and  in  the  Alabama  Institution  for  four  years,  and  I  was  one 
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of  the  teachers  who  introduced  the  Point  Print  in  the  Philadelphia 
Institution.  I  tried  that  with  my  big  class,  and  they  all  learned 
the  Point  Print  as  rapidly  as  they  did  the  Line  letter,  but  they  said 
to  me,  "Mr.  Graves,  I  cannot  read  the  Point  Print  as  long  as  I  can 
the  Line  letter,  because  my  sense  6i  touch  becomes  weak,  and  I 
cannot  feel  the  Point."  Now,  they  read  the  Line  letter  very  rapidly. 
The  Point  Print,  of  course,  has  its  advantages,  because  we  can 
print  it.  We  can  write,  take  our  notes,  and  for  the  adult  blind,  of 
course,  it  is  preferable.  I  believe  that  the  Line  letter,  either  that  is- 
sued by  the  American  Printing  House,  or  by  Moon,  is  more  prac- 
ticable. I  do  not  think  that  the  Point  Print  is  the  best,  or  should 
ever  supersede  the  Line  letter  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Battles:  By  education  and  by  prejudice,  I  have  been  a  Line 
letter  man.  I  have  lived,  however,  to  see  my  opinions  change,  not 
upon  this  subject  only,  but  on  many  others.  I  have  investigated 
carefully,  during  the  last  year,  with  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pupils  in  our  Institution.  I  believe  I  gave  them  as  fair  a  test 
as  it  is  possible  to  give:  certainly,  as  fair  a  test  as  my  judgment 
could  select,  and  I  found  a  most  deplorable  state  of  things.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  that  we  give  as  careful  instruction  in  our  school  as  is 
given  elsewhere.  I  found  that  the  average  rate  of  reading  per 
minute,  per  boy,  was  but  twenty-eight  words,  with  the  Line  letter. 
I  found  that  the  girls  were  but  slightly  in  excess.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  girls  are  better  readers  than  the  boys.  I  found, 
moreover,  that  the  boys  who  failed  to  make  any  progress  in  the  lit- 
erary or  musical  departments,  on  being  sent  to  the  working  depart- 
ment, even  though  they  had  been  able  to  read  tolerably  rapidly 
before,  gave  up  reading;  that  by  working  with  the  broom  machines, 
and  cane  seating,  and  in  the  various  trades  in  the  shop,  they  lost 
the  tactile  sensibility  necessary  to  read  the  Line  letter  with  facility. 
And  the  only  way,  I  believe,  to  make  reading  a  success  with  the 
blind  is  to  have  them  read  rapidly.  Because,  if  I  can  read,  as  I 
have  read,  about  three  hundred  words  a  minute,  not  distinctly  and 
elegantly,  loerhaps,  but  so  I  could  be  understood  easily,  and  a  blind 
person  can  only  read  twenty-eight  words,  there  is  not  one  blind  per- 
son in  a  hundred  who  would  not  rather  come  in  and  hear  me  read 
three  hundred  words  per  minute,  than  to  pore  over  his  books  many 
hours,  and  not  read  the  same  quantity.  So,  I  say  that  a  type  that 
cannot  be  read  by  all  educabie  blind  persons,  or  a  system  that 
requires  a  duplication  of  the  literature,  is  wrong.  During  these 
last  few  years,  fifty  per  cent,  of  books  have  been  published  in  New 
York  Point  and  the  same  percentage  in  Line.  Some,  therefore,  are 
excluded  from  the  Line,  and  some  from  the  New  York  Point;  that 
is,  we  are  practically  duplicating  every  publication  we  make.  After 
the  most  careful  and  conscientious  consideration,  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  Point  letter  is  the  letter  that  we  want. 

Continuing  my  investigation  on  this  subject,  I  was  brought  to  a 
condition  of  mind  scmethirtg  like  this.  I  am  not  a  blind  man.  I 
can  not  read  any  raised  type.  My  impressions  in  these  matters  are 
regulated  by  blind  persons,  in  whom  1  have  confidence.  After  con- 
sultation with  those,  who  have  peihaps  been  nurtured  in  the  same 
way,  I  absorbed  this  prejudice  or  impression  in  reference  to  the 
Braille  Point.  They  say  that,  as  a  system  of  musical  notation,  it 
is  superior  to  the  New  York  Point.  I  have  never  made  any  investi- 
gations on  the  subject.  I  am  not  a  musician,  and  theiefoie  am  not 
prepared  to  pass  judgment.  Assume,  then,  for  the  sake  of  aigu- 
ment,  that  the  Biaiile  is  the  piefeiable  point.  Yet,  even  with  that 
supposition,  we  are  now  printing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  U.  S.  quota, 
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every  year  in  New  York  Point,  and  have  a  considerable  literature 
in  that  system.  So  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  the 
system  that  is  going  to  be  used  in  this  country,  irrespective  of  its 
merits,  upon  which  I  am  not  prepared  or  qualified  to  speak.  The 
fact  reniains  the  same.  It  is  here,  and  is  here  to  sta5^  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  case  a  vote  were  taken  to-day,  that  the  majority  of 
educators  would  select  it;  and  where  is  the  utility  in  longer  oppos- 
ing an  accepted  fact?  That  is  my  position  to-day  on  the  New  York 
Point  System. 

Me.  Wait:  Mr.  Battles  is  candid  enough  to  say,  that  the  results 
which  he  found  were  deplorable.  Now  we  must  understand  that 
the  work,  in  the  Philadelphia  school,  is  as  good  as  that  in  any  other 
school  in  the  country;  and  that  the  same  kind  of  results,  in  quality 
and  amount,  are  accomplished  there  as  in  any  other  school. 
And,  if  it  be  true  that  the  results  there  are  deplorable,  then 
under  the  same  circumstances,  with  the  same  quality  of  teach- 
ing, with  the  same  calibre  of  intellect  in  the  pupils,  with  the  same 
tactile  sensibility,  with  the  same  general  character  throughout,  in- 
vestigation would  show  that  the  results  in  other  schools  are  also 
deplorable.  With  the  Line  letter,  no  one  can  claim  superiority, 
either,  in  the  methods,  facilities,  or  results  of  teaching,  over  what 
Mr.  Battles  can  accomplish  in  his  school.  Such  experience  as  this 
is  valuable.  The  sentiment  of  the  profession  is  uniting,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  decided,  that  the  funds  of  the  American  Printing 
House  shall  be  expended  upon  books  of  one  cnaracter,  the  greater 
will  be  the  supply  of  literature.  We  would  double  the  quantity  in 
one  year. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  fell  short  a  little  in  what  I  should  have  said. 
When  I  was  investigating  the  subject  I  did  write  to  Mr.  Wait,  and 
he  kindly  sent  me  some  very  interesting  statistics.  Those  statis- 
tics I  have  not  in  my  mind  now,  but  my  impression  is,  that  the 
most  rapid  reader  in  his  school  read  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
words  a  minute.  It  was  very  rapid  reading.  The  average  was 
something  like  sixty-three.  It  isn't  quite  a  fair  comparison,  from 
the  fact  that  our  entire  school  went  into  the  alphabet;  but  still  it  is 
far  more  rapid  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Graves:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Battles,  and  also  Mr.  Wait, 
a  question.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  time  each  pupil  in 
each  Institution  spent  in  the  reading  class  per  week,  and  about  the 
number  of  years  during  that  course  tnat  they  devote  to  the  reading 
class;  and  also,  of  Mr.  Battles,  the  per  centage  of  all  his  pupils, 
that  this  estimate  from  reading  classes  forms. 

Mr.  Wait:  One  hour  per  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  and  forty- 
five  minutes  to  the  hour. 

Me.  Graves:  About  how  long  are  your  pupils  engaged  in  read- 
ing classes? 

Mr.  Wait:  In  reading  classes,  perhaps,  on  an  average,  four 
years. 

Mr.  Battles:  Our  most  rapid  reading  was  ninety-three  words. 
The  course  pursued  now  is,  as  you  were  well  aware  during  your 
teaching  in  our  school,  four  hours  a  week,  forty-five  minutes  to  an 
hour,  and  continued  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  years.  That  is 
the  result.     The  average  I  cannot  say.     I  did  not  average  them. 

Mr.  Kneass:    I  would  like  to   ask  Mr.   Wood,  who  I  know  is  a 
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very  rapid  reader  of  the  Line  print,  if  he  has  ever  timed  the  num- 
ber of  words  he  can  read. 

Mr.  Wood:    I  never  timed  myself. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  think  the  point  that  has  influenced  me  most  in  my 
views  in  regard  to  the  Point  system,  is  the  fact  of  its  universality. 
Practically  every  blind  man  can  read  the  Point.  Perhaps,  in'large 
schools,  where  it  is  impossible  to  give  as  thorough  instruction  as  in 
small  schools,  the  per  centage  may  not  be  as  high,  I  now  recall 
but  two  cases  in  our  school,  since  we  adopted  the  Point  system, 
where  the  pupils  have  not  learned  to  read.  This  fact  has  weighed 
very  strongly  with  me  in  desiring  that  the  Point  system  should  be- 
come universal.  Quite  a  proportion  of  the  blind  children  cannot 
learn  to  read  the  Line  letter,  which  is  only  learned  at  a  very  great 
expense  of  time  in  the  school  room,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense 
of  money  outside  of  the  school  room,  when  pupils  are  taught  to 
read  both  systems. 

Now,  in  our  school  we  are  obliged  to  have  both  systems.  We 
have  so  much  literature  in  both,  that  we  must,  of  necessity,  teach 
them  both,  although  we  do  practically  all  our  work  with  the  Point 
system,  because  we  must  have  it  for  writing,  and  because  we  have 
a  considerable  amount  of  literature  in  that,  and  we  hope  to  have 
more.  So  we  are  obliged  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  teaching 
the  two  systems  of  reading,  and  I  look  f  oward  to  the  time  when  we 
can  use  the  Point  system  alone. 

Mr.  Babcock:  Perhaps  a  few  words  relative  to  my  experience,  in 
reading,  may  be  of  interest.  With  all  diligence  I  have  tried  to 
learn  tlie  Line  letter,  but  I  have  never  yet  read  a  page  of  Line  let- 
ter, and  I  never  expect  to.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  began,  I  found 
it  essential  to  have  some  method  of  tangible  writing.  In  tne  house 
was  a  Braille  tablet,  but  no  one  knew  how  to  use  it.  No  one  knew 
what  the  alphabet  was.  A  blind  teacher,  by  the  name  of  Mc 
Clellan,  studied  the  tablet,  and  observed  the  characters  that  could 
be  made  upon  it.  It  was  arranged  for  sixty-three  characters  and 
he  selected  twenty-six  of  them  as  an  alphabet.  I  made  my  own  text 
books,  including  works  on  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geog- 
raphy, etc. 

Mr.  Wait  finally  came  in  as  superintendent,  and  with  a  wish  for 
uniformity,  decided  that  we  would  use  the  Braille  system,  although 
we  had  determined  that  the  present  horizontal  Point  system  had 
superior  advantages.  But  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  other  schools  might  thereby  be  influenced  to  intro- 
duce and  efi'ectively  use  a  system  of  tangible  Point  writing  and 
printing,  Mr.  Wait,  for  the  time,  put  aside  his  own  views,  and  the 
Braille  system  for  several  years  was  used  here.  For  this  reason, 
more  or  less  of  my  text -books  are  in  that  system.  But  the  other 
schools  made  little  or  no  use  of  Braille,  and  as  the  advantages  of 
the  New  York  system,  both  literary  and  musical,  over  the  Braille, 
were  so  plain,  it  was  adopted.  The  Point  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
Line  letter  in  tangible  power,  and  in  that  system  we  should  multi- 
ply our  books.  One  system  will  be  sufficient,  and  that  one  should 
be  the  New  York  Point. 

Mr.  Wood:  I  have  no  prejudice,  either  in  favor  of  the  Line,  or 
of  the  Point.  My  sympathy  is  with  the  Line  system,  and  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Wait,  that  the  mere  question  of  speed  ought  not  to  deter- 
mine our  prejudices  in  regard  to  either  system.  I  feel  unwilling  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  record,  that  there  is  so  much  difference  be- 
tween our  two  systems.    I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
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say  anything-  against  the  Philadelphia  Institution.  I  am  an  old 
teacher  in  that  Institution,  and  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  think  it  no 
more  than  just  to  say  this  much,  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  Line  sys- 
tem. Shortly  after  Mr.  Battles  became  assistant  superintendent 
he  made  the  investigation  to  which  he  has  just  called  your  attention. 
He  informed  me  of  the  fact,  and  we  talked  together  on  the  subject. 
It  occurred  to  me  at  the  time,  that  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
and  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  regard  to  tne  matter  of  reading.  So  in  off-hand  way,  I  made  the 
following  investigation,  after  concluding  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Battles,  in  which  he  laid  before  me  the  facts  he  has  mentioned  here 
to-day.  Now  Mr.  Battles'  statement  that  the  girls  are  better  read- 
ers than  the  boys,  I  believe  is  true.  So  I  took  pains  to  ask  the  girls 
in  my  class  one  or  two  questions.  There  were  twelve  girls  in  the 
class,  and  I  asked  them  this  question.  "Do  you  read  with  both 
hands,  or  with  only  one  hand,  and  if  so  which  hand?"  Six  of  the 
girls  read  with  their  left  hands,  not  being  left-handed  girls  either  ; 
live  of  them  read  with  their  right  hands  only — that  is,  not  bringing 
their  left  hand  in  requisition  at  all;  and  only  one,  and  she  the  most 
rapid  reader  in  the  school,  I  believe,  at  present,  used  both  hands. 
I  mention  this,  not  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  either  system,  but 
only  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have,  in  charge,  the 
matter  of  instructing  the  blind  in  reading.  I  consider  this  a  very 
important  matter  to  look  to.  I  became  a  rather  expert  reader  when 
I  was  a  child.  I  alwaj^s  use  both  hands  in  reading,  that  is,  the  left 
hand  to  keep  the  place,  and  also  to  read  perhaps  two  or  three 
words  on  the  following  line.  Now  what  I  want  to  get  out  of  it  is 
this;  I  don't  think  that  the  test  made  in  our  Institution,  in  regard 
to  the  Line  system,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  final.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  any  other  teacher  or  superintendent  in 
other  Institutions,  if  they  have  made  similar  tests. 

Mk.  Harvey:  The  greatest  good,  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind, 
will  fix  the  value  of  the  system.  It  is  stated  here,  that  with  the 
young  blind  perhaps  the  Line  is  preferable.  But  all  people  who 
are  blind  are  not  young.  To  adopt  a  system  on  such  ground  would 
be  like  class  legislation.  Many  people  lose  their  sight  after  they 
arrive  at  maturity.  Now  which  will  be  the  better  for  all  the  blind; 
to  teach  them  to  read  the  Line,  or  the  Point?  May  not  any  blind 
person  learn  to  read  the  Point  with  sufficient  facility  to  accomplish 
all  his  objects  and  purposes?  In  our  industrial  department,  there 
are  men  as  much  as  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Well,  we  have 
attempted  to  have  them  learn  to  read.  We  have  tried  them  with 
the  ordinary  Line,  and  with  the  Point.  In  every  instance  we  have 
failed  with  the  Line  letter,  and  in  no  single  instance  have  we  failed 
with  the  Point.  So  when  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  greatest  good 
comes  to  the  greatest  number  of  blind  people  by  using  the  Point 
letter,  it  is  because  I  have  had  experience  upon  this  point,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  all  of  the  books  that  are  to  come  from 
the  American  Printing  House  would  be  in  Point  Print. 

Convention  adjourned  until  half -past  two,  p.  m. 
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»     EVENING  SESSION,  JULY  7,  1886. 

Mr.  Wait  addi'essed  the  Association,  upon  the  subject  assigned 
to  him,  viz. : 

A  COLLEGE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

I  had  expected  to  have  my  paper  ready,  in  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  the  executive  committee;  but  events  have  made 
it  impracticable,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  bringing  be- 
fore you,  in  colloquial  form,  some  considerations,  which  bear 
upon  this  question  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind. 
The  topic  is, — "A  College  Necessary  to  Complete  our  System  of 
Educating  the  Blind."  This  implies  that  we  have  a  sj^stem,  that 
the  system  is  not  complete,  and  that  its  completion  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college. 

The  American  system  was  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of 
three  pioneer  schools,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York; 
these  three  schools  being  substantially  alike  in  plan,  and  working 
upon  substantially  the  same  lines,  receiving  at  their  opening,  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  minors  and  adults,  and  each  having  the  three  ordi- 
nary departments  of  instruction,  the  literary,  the  musical,  and  the 
mechanical.  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  these  Institutions, 
the  population  was  sparse,  the  number  of  blind  comparatively  few, 
and  scattered  widely  through  the  country.  Owing  to  the  meager 
facilities  for  transportation,  and  the  hesitation  to  send  children  of 
tender  age  away  from  home,  the  pupils  were,  larg-ely,  upwards  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  After  the  New  York  school  had  been  in  exis- 
tence many  j^ears,  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  pupils  were  over  six- 
teen years  old.  There  was,  also,  great  diversity  in  the  chaiacter  of 
the  pupils.  Some  of  them  had  been  deprived  of  sight  for  a  short 
time,  and  others  had  been  in  darkness  for  many  years.  Some  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  home  training,  some  had  never  had  any- 
training  at  all.  It  is  e^ddeut  that,  with  such  a  membership,  any 
classification  and  gradation  of  a  very  perfect  kind  were  impossible; 
and,  therefore,  any  regular  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  was 
impracticable. 

MoreoA'er,  as  the  pupils  were  generally  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  oftentimes,  eighteen,  twenty  and  sometimes  more,  the  trend  of 
the  Institutions  was  largely  in  the  direction  of  manual  training. 
We  may  wish,  now,  that  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  it  was  inevita- 
ble; and  this  question  of  workshops,  that  we  have  been  dealing 
with,  was  inevitably  connected  with  the  origin  of  this  work.  It  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  we  must  dispose  of  it. 

That  methods  of  manual  operation  should  be  taught  in  our  schools, 
in  order  that  the  child  shall  know  how  to  use  his  hands  and  brain 
in  intelligent  conjunction,  is  patent  to  all.  But  this  should  not  be 
carried  into  the  domain  of  manufacturing,  and  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, as  was  done  by  the  pioneer  schools.  But  those  schools 
could  not  take  this  view.  They  were  confronted  with  the  problem 
as  it  stood,  and  it  admitted  no  other  than  an  experimental  solution. 
Moreover,  the  possibilites  on  the  academic  side  were  not  appre- 
hended, because  the  principles,  methods,  and  objects  of  education, 
in  general,  were  not  understood  as  they  now  are.  Although  Pesta- 
lozzi  had  made  known  the  principles  upon  which  the  art  of  educa- 
tion is  based,  yet,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1827,  they  were  only 
inadequately  understood,  and  very  rarely  carried  into  practical  oper- 
ation.    In  1836,  four  yeai"s   after  the   opening  of  the  New  York 
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school,  Froebel  was  still  at  work,  developing  his  method,  which  is 
the  corner-stone  of  every  system  of  education.  Such  methods  of 
instruction,  as  we  now  denominate  Primary  Work,  were  not  under- 
stood in  that  day.  The  small  number  and  incongruous  character  of 
the  membership,  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  art  of  teaching,  at 
that  time,  and  the  lack  of  experience  and  means,  all  conspired  to 
render  a  complete  organization  of  these  schools  impossible. 
The  development  of  the  present  system  of  educating  the  blind  has 
been  slow,  depending  largely  upon  the  increase  of  numbers,  the 
discovery  of  principles,  the  perfecting  of  methods,  the  invention  of 
apparatus,  and  the  publication  of  books.  The  history  of  the 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  schools,  presents  an  epitome 
of  the  history  of  everj^  school  in  the  United  States;  for  they  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  the  matters  referred  to,  thej  have  in  view 
similar  purposes,  and  carry  them  out  through  similar  instrumental- 
ities. But  the  conditions,  today,  are  much  more  favorable.  Larger 
numbers  facilitate  gradation.  Transportation  is  easy;  children  are 
received  at  eight  and  even  six  years  of  age.  We  have  experience  and 
facilities,  FrcEbel's  foundation  and  the  primary  school  methods. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  there  are  reasonable  limits,  with- 
in which  oui-  schools  must  be  confined.  These  are,  first, — The  Kin- 
dergarten. Why  ?  Because  the  schools  now  receive  children  of 
suitable  age,  and"^  we  have  the  methods  b}'-  which  to  instruct  them, 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  impracticable.  This  great  benefaction 
has  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  Froebel.  Familiarity  with  his  sys- 
tem, through  the  numerous  schools  where  it  is  taught,  and  its  in- 
troduction into  Normal  schools,  where  it  ought  to  be  taught  most 
thoroughly,  will  give  us  teachers  qualified  for  this  work.  The 
second  department  is  the  primary,  or  the  school  of  primary  work, 
followed  out  upon  the  basis  of  the  Quincy  or  Oswego  schools,  or 
upon  the  plan  of  Sheldon  or  Calkins.  The  third  is  the  grammar- 
school  grade.  The  fourth  is  the  high-school  grade.  Both 
of  these  latter  grades  might  be  included  in  one  department, 
known,  either,  as  the  grammar  department  or  the  high-school 
department.  Considering  the  organization  and  facilities  of  our 
schools,  and  the  demands  made  upon  them,  is  it  feasible  for  them 
to  carry  the  work  beyond  these  limits  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  course  suggested  is  not  suffi- 
cient; and  some,  not  aware  of  the  achievments  of  the  blind,  and  not 
knowing  that  blindness  does  not  usually  impair  the  mental  powers , 
may  doubt  their  ability  to  master  a  course  of  higher  education.  To 
this  we  reply  that  we  rest  our  claims  on  four  arguments. 

First:  Every  system  of  education  must  proceed  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  planes  of  intellectual  development.  The  natural  and 
ultimate  result  of  the  formation  of  schools  of  the  lower  grades,  is 
the  formation  of  schools  of  higher  grade.  The  Kindergarten  and 
the  University  are  the  two  extremes.  Each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other;  and  both,  with  all  the  intermediate  grades,  are  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  the  structure.  So  long  as  there  remains  a 
plane  of  knowledge,  attainable,  but  yet  unattained  by  any  class, 
there  will  be  those  who  will  aspire  to  reach  it,  and  if  the  facijities, 
which  are  provided  for  the  vast  majority,  are  unavailable  to  a  small, 
capable,  and  well  defined  minority,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  they  may  justly  urge  that  such  provision  shall  be  made  as 
shall  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  majority. 

Second:  The  blind  have  proved  their  abLity  to  reach  the  highest 
planes  of  learning,  and  to  sustain  themselves  in  many  different 
positions,  where  knowledge  and  mental  power,  are  the  chief  factors. 
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By  way  of  illustration,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples and  facts,  out  of  the  many  which  are  at  hand . 

Didymus,  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He  was  proficient  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time,  and  was  known  as  a  profound  theological  writer. 

Salinas,  of  Spain,  born  in  1513,  was  blind  from  birth.  He  was 
distinguished  as  an  organist,  composer,  and  professor  of  music  in 
the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music. 

Saunderson,  England,  born  in  1682,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
one  year.  He  attained  great  eminence  in  every  branch  of  learning. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

John  Stanley,  born  1713,  was  blind  from  the  age  of  two  years. 
He  was  an  organist,  composer,  leader  of  the  King's  band,  and  a 
musical  conductor. 

Metcalf,  England,  born  1717,  was  totally  blind  from  the  age  of 
six.  He  travelled  long  journeys,  unattended.  He  was  in  active 
military  service,  as  sergeant's  assistant  and  musician.  He  showed 
great  executive  capacity  in  commercial  enterprises,  and  built  some 
important  roads  and  bridges. 

Blacklock,  Scotland,  born  in  1721,  was  blind  from  infancy.  He 
acquired  several  languages,  and  held  a  prominent  position  as  a 
preacher,  linguist,  poet,  and  philosopher. 

Huber,  Switzerland,  1750.  Naturalist,  and  writer  on  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Fawcett,  England,  Professor  at  Cambridge,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Post  Master  General. 

Nelson,  New  York,  Professor  of  Languages. 

Carll,  New  York,  mathematician  and  author  of  "The  Calculus 
of  Variations",  the  latest,  and,  by  far,  the  most  exhaustive  treatise 
on  this  subject  ever  published. 

Similar  cases  may  be  found  in  almost  every  civilized  nation,  but 
those,  here  cited,  serve  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  this  dominant  faculty  of  perception,  the  mind  still  retains  the 
power  of  research,  discovery,  and  application,  in  all  the  domains  of 
theoretical  and  applied  knowledge;  and  that  tuis  power  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  blind  of  any  country,  or  of  any  period. 

Third:  Blindness  is  a  bar  to  all  those  avocations,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  which,  light  and  sight  are  indispensable.  Nearly  all  of  the 
active  pursuits  of  life  require  some  kind  of  manual  dexterity,  or 
muscular  effort,  to  the  effective  application  of  which  light  and 
sight  are  needful.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  attainments 
which  can  be  made,  and  pursuits,  which  can  be  followed  with  suc- 
cess, even  in  the  dark.  The  way  to  these  can  not  be  made  easy,  in 
any  case,  but  it  ought  to  be  opened,  and  made  free  and  accessible 
to  all  who  are — 

"From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and  for  the  hook  of  knowledge,  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  expunged  and  void." 

Other  avenues  being  closed,  the  blind  are  forced  to  engage  in 
those  pursuits  in  which  mind- work  is  the  chief  factor,  and  speech 
and  hearing  the  principal  instrumentalities.  All  these  considera- 
tions point  to  education  as  the  chief  hope  and  resource  of  the  edu- 
cable  blind,  and  the  higher,  broader,  and  more  thorough  it  is,  the 
more  effective  it  will  be. 

Fourth :  Our  public  policy  recognizes  higher  education  as  being  the 
right  of  all  who  are  competent  to  receive  it.     High  grade  schools  and 
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colleges  have  been  everywhere  established.  No  talented  person, 
who  can  see,  is  barred.  Whatever  advantages  are  available  by  any 
other  class,  are  freely  provided,  either  by  public  policy  or  private 
philanthropy.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  that  those  who  must  work  in 
darkness,  shall  be  given  special  facilities  for  enlarging  the  contracted 
sphere  of  their  opportunities,  and  for  preparing  them  to  do  their 
work  well?  We  do  not  claim  that  the  most  loity  stations  can  be  at- 
tained by  all.  These  are  reserved  for  those,  who,  though  afflicted, 
have  yet  been  favored  with  an  opulence  of  mental  gifts.  But  how 
may  we  know  who  are  the  favored  ones,  unless  free  scope  is  given 
for  the  development  of  their  powers.  Though  the  ladder  of  learn- 
ing be  raised  to  the  very  skies,  the  groping  feet  of  many  will  reach 
the  topmost  round. 

But  why  apologize?  If  the  blind  are  not  entitled  to  high 
grade  education,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  oppose  it,  if  any  there  be, 
to  show  why.  Certainly,  we  have  a  right  to  hold,  that  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  their  right.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  dis- 
pute this  position.  It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  that  all  capable 
young  blind  men,  might  attend  the  ordmary  colleges,  and  go  through 
with  the  sighted  men.  But  is  this  course  open  and  available  to  as 
many  as  are  capable?  Experience  indicates  that  it  is  impracticable. 
Where  there  is  one  who  can  enter  a  general  college,  and  go  suc- 
cessfully through,  there  are  a  number,  equally  capable,  who,  for 
many  reasons,  would  be  debarred. 

An  instance  may  be  cited.  Louis  B.  Carll,  author  of  the  great 
work  on  the  "Calculus  of  Variations,"  entered  Columbia  College, 
and  went  along,  with  the  assistance  of  a  reader  and  companion, 
very  well,  durmg  the  tirst  two  years.  But  during  the  third  year  he 
found  it  impossible  to  procure  the  assistance  which  he  needed,  and 
only  through  the  most  favoring  circumstances,  both  at  home  and 
in  New  York,  was  he  enabled  to  accomplish  his  course;  simply  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  he  encountered  in  the  third  year.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  such  obstacles  as  opposed  him  would  have  been 
fatal.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  difficulties  which  surround  blind 
persons,  in  attempting  to  carry  on  a  course  of  study,  in  college, 
along  with  those  who  can  see,  with  no  provision  made  for  the  special 
condition  of  a  blind  student.  Blackboards,  drawing,  and  visual 
methods  are  useless  to  him ;  and,  in  general,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  adapting  the  various  phases  of  visual  instruction,  to  the  require- 
ments of  one  deprived  of  sight.  Under  favorable  conditions,  a 
special  course  of  study  may  be  pursued  in  a  college  for  the  seeing, 
after  the  course,  at  the  special  school,  has  been  completed. 

Some  remarks,  made  by  Mr.  Moldenhower,  the  able  superinten- 
dent of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Copenhagen,  in  a  paper,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  educators  of  the  blind,  held  at  Paris,  in  1878,  bear 
upon  this  TDoint,  and  I  quote  them. 

He  says':  "Can  the  blind  be  educated  in  schools  for  the  seeing? 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  to  frequent  during 
some  years  such  a  school,  in  order  to  learn  to  live  among  the  see- 
ing, and  so  to  be  prepared  for  life  in  the  world.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  education  of  a  blind  child  could  not  be  so  complete  in  such 
a  school  as  in  an  Institution,  where  everything  is  directed  towards 
supplying  the  loss  of  sight;  and  as  to  the  supposed  advantages  of 
living  in  the  midst  of  seeing  children,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  illusion. 
In  a  class  of  seeing  children,  the  blind  child  is  isolated.  He 
has  not  the  same  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. as  the  see- 
ing; and  consequently  the  necessary  point  of  comparison  is  want- 
ing for  both  the  pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  former.     The  situation  of  a  blind  child  in  a  school  for 
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the  seeing  is  too  abnormal  to  allow  of  his  developing  in  what  is  a 
normal  manner  for  him,  which  is  necessary  to  render  him  capable 
of  living  in  the  world,  and  gaining  his  bread  by  his  labor.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  an  Institution  for  the  blind,  the  child  deprived 
of  sight  lives  with  those  like  himself,  which  gives  him  the  same 
fundamental  conditions  of  a  normal  development,  as  is  given  to 
the  seeing  in  the  ordinary  school." 

"Hence  I  say,  witn  M.  Gaudet,  the  former  worthy  superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution  for  the  young  blind  in  Paris,  'that  atten- 
dance by  the  blind  at  the  schools  for  the  seeing  is  only  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  not  of  preference.'  " 

Looking  at  all  these  facts,  it  seems,  clear,  that  if  the  blind  are  to 
have  a  collegiate  education,  it  must  be  provided  by  some  agency, 
other  than  the  existing  Institutions,  or  the  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  seeing.  How  can  this  be  done?  For  the  purpose  of 
considering  this  question,  Mr.  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Battles,  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Balti- 
more, and  myself,  after  some  correspondence,  met  in  Baltimore, 
for  consultation.  The  whole  subject  was  canvassed,  carefully,  and 
the  unanimous  conclusion  was,  that  the  college  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished; that  the  blind  are  entitled  to  it;  that  the  work  can  be  ac- 
complished, with  credit  and  benefit  to  them  and  to  the  public;  that 
the  existence  of  a  college  would  kindle  new  hopes  and  aspirations 
in  our  pupils,  and  furnish  incentives  to  redoubled  efforts  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  opportunities,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
college  course;  that  the  presence  of  highly  educated  blind  persons, 
in  many  communities,  would  elevate  the  entire  class,  morally, 
socially,  and  intellectually,  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Acting  upon  this  belief,  we  formulate  a  plan,  which  received  the 
approval  of  every  superintendent,  and  of  many  others,  ^^ho  became 
interested  in  the  movement.  With  such  cordial  approbation,  we 
felt  warranted  in  presenting  our  case  to  Congress,  and  were  ad- 
vised by  good  friends  of  the  cause,  that  there  should  be  no  delay. 
Accordingly  Congress  was  asked,  in  our  petition,  which  was  nu- 
merously signed,  to  incorporate  such  a  college,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     As  yet,  final  action  has  not  been  taken. 

And  now  what  shall  be  done?  Behind  us  is  half  a  century  of  pre- 
paratory work,  of  which  a  college  is  the  logical  sequence.  About 
us  are  nearly  three  thousand  pupils,  who  are  now  attending  our 
schools.  Many  of  them  are  able  and  ambitious  to  enter  such  a 
school.  We  say  that  a  college  is  imperatively  needed,  and  that 
our  system  of  education,  which  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
and  must  remain  incomplete  and  imperfect,  until  such  a  college 
shall  have  been  established,  upon  a  solid  foundation,  under  suitable 
auspices  and  safe-guards,  and  with  a  wise,  liberal,  and  efficient 
management.  Will  this  Association  endorse  the  action  taken,  ap- 
point a  committee,  and  authorize  it  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  they 
may  think  best  to  secure  the  end?  Will  you  support  such  a  com- 
mittee by  your  infiuence,  individually,  and  as  an  Association? 

I  have  not  indulged  in  any  sentimentality  in  presenting  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  simply  a  plain,  pressing  subject  of  public  policy,  within 
the  province  of  common  justice  and  philanthropy.  We  should  be 
so  inspired  with  the  beneficent  spirit  of  this  enterprise,  that  we 
shall  never  cease  our  efforts,  until  we  have  achieved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  for  the  blind. 
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ADDRESS  OF  ME.  WILLIAMS  OF  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Wait 
has  said,  and  am  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  subject  that  he  has  pre- 
sented. I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Like  him  I  am  a  convert 
to  it,  perhaps  a  later  convert  than  he  is.  Working  away  at  a  dis- 
tant place  I  reached  my  convictions,  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
project  and  the  equities  involved  in  it,  without  hearing  or  knowing 
that  anybody  was  thinking  of  the  question  besides  myself.  I  say, 
with  the  people  that  I  represent,  it  is  a  fascinating  thought.  They 
are  earnestly  interested  in  it,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others,  who  niay  have  other  views  from  those  entertained  by  those 
of  this  committee,  w^ho  went  down  to  Washington.  Mr.  Wait  has 
fully  presented  what  was  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  committee, 
and  what  was  done,  and  the  motives  that  they  had.  We  must  pon- 
der over  the  subject,  work  at  it,  and  urge  it;  w^e  must  be  importu- 
nate if  it  be  necessary,  until  we  accomplish  this  object.  I  am  getting 
old.  I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  our  Association  here. 
But  I  want  to  feel  before  I  quit  the  work  that  this  enterprise  that 
has  been  set  on  foot  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  have  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  be  the  result. 
It  requires  wisdom,  prudence  and  discretion  in  all  our  efforts.  We 
must  be  just  and  wise  in  what  we  do.  I  have  no  question  of  ulti- 
mate success.  If  it  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  wealthy  citizens, 
in  the  right  way,  they  w^ould  see  the  propriety  and  utility  of  it,  and 
if  w^e  did  not  get  aid  from  the  United  States  Government,  they 
would  be  ready  to  start  and  to  aid  and  foster  it. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  GLEN,  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Mr.  Glen:  Mr.  President,  I  am  taken  rather  by  surprise  at  the 
call  that  is  now  made  upon  me  to  address  you.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  make  a  speech,  but  after  what  Mr.  Wait  has  said,  I  shall  have  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  shall  onlj-  keep  you  a  few  moments.  To  nom- 
inate a  committee  to  go  to  the  next  Congress,  enforced  by  stronger 
backing,  and  especially  after  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent Institutions  have  had  an  opportunity  of  working  up  the 
question  in  the  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
a  very  wise  move  and  one  which  I  think  must  succeed. 

There  is  one  matter  which  probably  interferes  with  the  progress 
of  this  w^ork  more  than  anything  else,  and  that  is  the  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  The  public  do  not  understand  the  blind.  They 
look  upon  them  in  one  of  tw^o  ways.  They  consider  them  as  para- 
lyzed mentall5%  or  they  are  carried  in  the  other  dii'ection,  and  think 
that  Providence  intervenes,  and  sharpens  every  other  faculty  to 
supplement  the  one  that  is  lost.  That  is  not  the  case,  gentlemen. 
The  blind  man  is  not  changed  bj^  his  blindness.  He  is  simply  the 
same  man  w^alking  in  the  dark,  and  working  with  deficient  means. 
The  success  he  meets  wdth  is  due  to  the  greater  vigor  that  he  must 
necesssarily  put  into  his  work.  Let  us  consider  the  three  powers 
which  are  the  most  efficient  in  any  man — concentration,  memory 
and  realization.  Any  person  who  has  studied  a  foreign  language, 
and  has  given  the  attention  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
out  the  translation,  will  know^  and  understand  how  difficult  it  is  at 
first  to  see  the  sense.  The  attention  is  absorbed  in  merely  trans- 
lating the  language.  The  sense  escapes  him,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  he  is  able  to  take  translation  and  sense  together.  Now,  the 
blind  man,  W'ho  commences  his  career,  is  in  the  same  condition.  He 
is  deciphering  with  his  fingers  a  new  language,  taking  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  requiring  much  more  concentration  than  the  seeing  man 
requii-es,  to  decipher  the  language  and  carry  the  sense. 
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Take  the  matter  of  memory.  To  go  back  to  the  foreign  language 
as  an  illustration  again,  the  seeing  man,  in  reading  his  page  and 
turning  over  the  leaf,  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  strong  memory.  He 
can  turn  back  at  any  moment.  The  blind  man  deciphers  the  lan- 
guage and  carries  the  sense,  and  when  he  turns  over  the  leaf  he  has 
to  carry  in  his  memory  everytning  that  he  has  read  before.  And  it, 
therefore,  requires  a  much  greater  memory  in  the  blind  man  than  in 
the  seeing  man. 

Now  take  the  third  faculty  of  realization.  We  have  many  of  us 
read,  with  wonder  and  surprise,  those  books  of  Homer,  in  which 
he  brings  before  our  mind  the  scenes  which  happened  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  The  temples,  the  processions,  the  daily 
life  of  tne  people,  the  very  sailors  on  the  boats,  are  brought  up  be- 
fore us.  Now,  the  blind  man  is  resorting  to  that  faculty  of  realiza- 
tion every  moment  of  his  life.  The  friend  he  speaks  to,  the  bread 
he  eats,  the  book  he  takes  in  his  hand,  every  single  object  that 
comes  to  his  mind  is  a  perfect,  full  and  perpetual  realization.  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience  and  from  contact  with  those  I  have 
known.  Then,  too,  it  is  that  very  exercise,  that  very  sharpening  of 
these  faculties,  which  leads  the  public  to  say  that  Providence  has 
sharpened  the  faculties,  when  it  is  their  own  work. 

Now,  when  they  are  trying  to  realize  these  things,  what  do  they 
do  ?  We  put  seeing  children  in  the  schools  from  seven  years  of  age 
to  seventeen,  and  give  them  ten  years  of  instruction  ;  and  when  we 
have  done  that,  are  we  ready  to  launch  them  upon  life  ?  No.  If  we 
want  them  in  the  higher  spheres  of  activity  we  send  them  to  college, 
and  we  only  consider  them  prepared  for  that  higher  education  by 
these  ten  years  of  preliminary  work. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  blind  ?  The  very  moment  we  have  given 
them  ten  years  of  instruction,  and  often  less,  we  tell  them  to 
go,  that  we  can  do  no  more;  we  virtually  tell  them  that  they 
are  incapable.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  And  what  does  the  Govern- 
ment do?  It  appropriates  its  money  for  Indian  education  and  In- 
dian support ;  appropriates  money  all  over  the  country  for  different 
institutions  of  different  sorts — for  the  colored  man,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  for  everything.  What  does  it  do  for  the  blind  ?  It  says,  to 
that  portion  of  the  community,  "You  are  incapable  of  realizing 
any  benefit  from  what  the  Government  has  done,  so  largely  and  so 
beneficially  for  others,  and  you  shall  not  be  helped. "  Now  what 
is  the  effect  of  that  action  of  the  Government  upon  the  blind  ?  You 
stamp  him  at  the  very  outset  with  the  stigma  of  incapability.  You 
stamp  him  with  the  brand,  which  signifies  that  he  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  he  can  go,  and  that  he  can  go  no  farther.  And  that,  gentle- 
men, is  exactly  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  change  to-day,  and  we 
ought  to  endeavor  to  get  the  press  to  influence  the  people,  and  the 
people  to  influence  the  Government  to  do  its  duty  by  the  blind. 

Me.  Dow :  I  think  that  to-night  is  the  time  to  take  such  action  as 
we  wish  to  take,  with  regard  to  the  endorsement  of  what  is  being 
done  by  the  committee  concerning  the  University  for  the  blind,  and 
secure  a  committee  for  action  in  the  future.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  ex- 
press very  heartily  my  satisfaction  at  what  has  already  been  done.  I 
move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  endorsing 
the  action  already  taken,  and  providing  for  a  committee  for  future 
action  in  a  similar  direction.     Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed,  as  the  Committee,  Messrs.  Dow,  Babcock  and 

Miller. 

The  representative  of  the  Baltimore  Institution,  having  extended 
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an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold  its  next  session  at  the  Mary- 
land Institution,  in  Baltimore,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  invita- 
tion was  accepted. 


JULY  8,  1886.  11,  A.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  President  pro  tem.  (Mr.  Battles) ,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  we  suspend  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  the  college,  and  go  into  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following  officers  elected:  W. 
T>.  Williams,  President;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  1st  Vice  President; 
J.  C.  Graves,  2nd  Vice  President;  Stephen  Babcock,  Treasurer;  B. 
B.  Huntoon,  Secretary;  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Chaii'. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  move  that  a  publication  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  Executive  Committee. 
Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Geo.  H.  Miller,  J.  J.  Dow,  J. 
T.  Sibley. 

On  behalf  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  Mr.  Battles  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was,  on  motion,  adopted. 


"The  friends  that  are,  the  friends  that  were— 
What  shallow  waves  di\ide  ! 
I  miss  the  form  for  many  years 
Still  seated  by  my  side." 

In  the  course  of  time,  natural  laws  must  be  fully  satisfied,  and 
we  enjoy  no  immunity  from  theu'  effects;  it  becomes  our  duty,  then, 
to  recall  our  departed  associates,  and  record  briefly  their  life  and 
work.  It  need  not  always  be  a  source  of  regret,  for  many  are  called, 
to  their  final  account,  "full  of  days,  honors  and  riches" — riches,  if 
not  in  worldly  effects,  at  least  in  the  name  left  to  a  grateful  people. 
Others,  to  be  sure,  leave  us  when  it  seems  in  our  wisdom  prenaa- 
ture;  yet,  regrets  are  useless,  and  we  can  but  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  worth  and  our  affection  for  their  memory.  Since  our 
meeting  two  years  ago,  the  following  of  our  number  have  died. 

T.  S.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Trustee  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  from  its 
inception,  in  1842,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  23d, 
1884,  he  having  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  In  these  and  other  connections  which  he  formed, 
his  character  may  best  be  summed  up  in  saying  that  he  was  a  pub- 
lic spirited,  Christian  gentleman,  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all 
duties,  whether  self-imposed  or  devolving  upon  him. 
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Judge  Thaddeus  Goode  Holt,  Trustee  of  the  Georgia  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  served  with  fidelity  for  nine  years,  and  died  suddenly 
Jan.  19th,  1886. 

Colonel  Louis  N.  Whittle,  President  of  the  same  Board,  in  his 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  had  served  the  Institution  as  trustee,  with 
eminent  zeal,  fidelity  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  otherwise  he  was  one  of  Georgia's  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

Prof.  George  Walden,  for  twenty  years  connected  with  the  Ala- 
bama Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  in  the 
capacity  of  trustee  and  teacher.  In  his  early  life  he  practiced  law 
and  was  afterward  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  State 
University.  His  qualifications,  learning,  wide  experience,  and 
charitable  instincts,  make  his  death  a  serious  loss  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  thrown.     He  died  Jan.  1885,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

Dr.  James  McWorkman,  died  March  15th,  1885,  aged  66  years. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
remaining  there  until  1861.  In  1873  he  assumed  a  similar  position 
in  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  he  served  with 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  State,  until  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment in  1882.  Ever  'having  a  kind  word  for  all,  always  ready  to  do 
some  act  of  kindness,  no  one  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain  for  help. 
For  true  manliness  and  honest  dealing,  he  had  a  great  admiration; 
for  insincerity  and  sham  he  possessed  the  utmost  contempt. 

Miss  Ella  Stevens  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  July  15th,  1885. 
She  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  literary  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  in  Sept.  1882.  She  possessed  many 
qualities  that  made  her  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work  of  teaching 
the  blind.  A  lady  by  birth  and  rearing,  a  scholar  by  education, 
careful  and  patient  with  the  little  ones  under  her  charge,  she  made 
herself  a  favorite  with  her  pupils,  and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
superintendent,  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Cummings  died  of  consumption.  May  16th,  1886, 
at  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  As  a  pupil,  assistant,  and  teacher  of  mu- 
sic, she  was,  during  about  sixteen  years,  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin School  for  the  Blind.  Possessed  of  excellent  natural  ability 
and  of  a  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  she  carried  forward  her 
work  with  rare  faithfulness,  patience  and  bravery,  until  long  after 
failing  strength  would  have  led  one  less  devoted  to  have  laid  aside 
every  burden. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Nothnagle,  for  thirty  years  principal  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  Oct.  18th,  1885.  His  in- 
terest in  the  work  was  unfailing,  and  his  efi'orts  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
untiring.  His  long  connection  with  the  Institution  and  his  general 
character,  constituted  him  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  co-laborers  and  pupils. 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Bartlett,  connected  with  the  same  Institution  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  died  January  9th,  1886.  She  was  constant  in  her 
work,  ingenious  in  her  methods,  faithfully  favoring  the  interests  of 
her  pupils  and  of  her  Institution,  during  the  many  changes  in  its 
management. 

Miss  Caroline  Sawyer,  one  of  the  first  ten  pupils  of  the  Boston 
Institution,  died  in  March,  1886,  aged  67  years.  After  her  graduation, 
she  continued  as  employe  in  that  school,  witnessing  during  her 
career  there,  the  improvements  in  methods,  and  the  general  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  her  class. 
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In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  all,  in  extending 
our  profound  sympathy  to  Messrs.  Anagnos  and  Wait,  for  the  irrep- 
arable losses  they  have  sustained  in  the  breaking  up  or  marring  of 
their  family  circles;  and  to  our  friends  generally,  for  their  losses 
equally  severe  to  them,  if  less  known  to  us. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Frank  Battles,     ) 

J.  R.  Harvey,         >  Memorial  Committee. 
Sarah  C.  Little,   ) 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  we  recur  to  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Wait:    I  call  for  the  report  of  the  College  Committee. 

Mr.  Dow,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  presented  the  report  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  1.  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  an  in- 
stitution for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  has  become  a  press- 
ing necessity  for  the  intellectual,  professional  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  blind  of  this  country. 

2.  That  this  Association  warmly  endorses  the  efforts  of  those 
earnest  friends  of  the  blind,  who  have,  by  unwearied  endeavor, 
sought  to  establish  such  an  institution. 

3.  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  from  this  Association 
to  take  up  and  carry  forward  this  work  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion; said  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

(Signed.)  .  J.  J-  Dow, 

Stephen  Babcock, 
Geo.  H.  Miller. 

Mr.  Battles  :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted 
as  read.     Carried. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  the  discussion  of  the  college  question  be 
closed,  and  that  we  take  up  the  subject  assigned  to  Mrs.  Little. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

Mrs.  Little  read  as  follows: 

methods  or  TEACHING. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  great  cnanges  have  been 
in  progress  in  educational  methods.  A  change  is  not  always  an 
improvement,  and  j^et  improvements  must  always  make  theii'  ap- 
pearance in  the  line  of  changes.  All  new  ways  are  not  good,  nor 
all  old  ways  bad,  but  fear  of  innovations  and  clinging  to  old 
methods,  when  the  new  are  better,  are  always  harmful.  It  is  the 
flowing  stream  that  turns  the  mill,  while  the  stagnant  pool  breeds 
malaria.  .  . 

The  educators  of  defective  children  have  better  opportunities 
than  any  others  to  make  discoveries  in  educational  science.  They 
have  peculiar  need  to  study  the  special  senses  and  their  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  child  mind,  and  exceptional  facilities  for 
such  study.  They  ought,  therefore,  not  to  fall  behind  the  progress 
of  educational  thought,  but  rather  to  lead 'both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. If  we,  who  educate  blind  children,  have  not  maintained  this 
position,  it  is  because  we  have  not  appreciated  the  privilege,  and 
the  corresponding  responsibility  laid  upon  us  by  the  very  nature  of 
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our  work.  We  have  work  to  do  for  others,  and  benefits  to  gain  by 
keeping  ourselves  in  close  fellowship  with  other  educators.  The 
leading  educational  periodicals  should  always  be  easy  of  access  to 
the  corps  of  teachers.  A  supply  of  the  best  works  on  pedagogy 
should  be  in  every  library.  The  freshest  and  best  thoughts  and 
experiences  of  others  should  be  familiar.  Other  schools  should 
be  visited  and  studied.  Visits  to  schools  for  the  blind  other  than 
our  own  are  highlj^  desirable,  but  not  always  practicable;  but  schools 
for  normal  children,  and  perhaps  schools  for  other  defectives,  are 
within  our  reach,  and  our  thoughts  may  be  quickened  and  stimu- 
lated by  our  observations.  We  may  learn  what  to  avoid,  as  well 
as  find  what  is  worthy  of  imitation.  We  should  attend  educational 
meetings,  participate  in  discussions,  and  claim  recognition  as 
teachers.  So  may  we  keep  in  line  with  the  onward  march  of  educa- 
tional thought,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  public  may  be  freed  from 
the  notion  that  schools  for  the  blind  are  "asylums." 

Any  consideration  of  special  methods  of  teaching  m.B,y  properly 
be  preceded  by  the  preliminary  inquiries, — Whom  have  we  to  teach, 
and  what  do  we  seek  to  accomplish?  Wliom?  1.  Children  totally 
blind  from  infancy.  With  reference  to  the  status  of  such  chil- 
dren, I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  Mr.  Wait's  words,  as  published 
in  the  42nd  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  "An 
idiot,  possessing  all  the  perceptive  faculties,  will  learn,  by  imita- 
tion, that  which  a  well-born  and  naturally  intelligent  bliiid  child, 
unaided,  could  not  learn  at  ail.  A  child  deprived  of  hearing  has 
none  of  the  benefits  of  oral  language,  but  he  has  the  use  of  natural 
language,  of  which  the  blind  child  is  deprived.  He  can  see,  and 
thereby  know  the  size,  form,  number,  position,  relation,  and  other 
attributes  or  qualities  of  objects  about  him,  of  which  the  blind 
child  knows  nothing.  By  his  own  unaided  observation,  the  deaf 
mute  obtains  knowledge  of  things,  without  knowing  their  names; 
but  the  blind  child,  while  he  hears  names,  yet  thereby  gets  little  or 
no  correct  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves.  All  about  him  in 
the  world,  is  strange  and  unknown.  His  ideas  of  things  are  apt  to 
be  distorted,  whimsical,  and  exaggerated.  To  him,  animals,  build- 
ings, ships,  engines,  all  mechanical  contrivances  and  implements, 
works  of  art,  rivers,  vallej^s,  hills  and  mountains,  the  clouds,  the 
sky,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars — all  things,  save  the  few  that  fall 
within  his  untutored  grasp  in  the  household  and  its  environs — all 
sizes,  shapes,  all  motions  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  of  falling  snow  and 
rain,  of  rising  billow,  or  breaker  combing  on  the  beach — all  light 
of  lamp,  fire,  moon,  sun,  and  star,  to  him  exist  in  but  the  name, 
being  only  what  his  imagination  pictures  them  to  be.  The  feeble 
minded  child  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  substance,  the  word  for 
the  thought.  But  the  intelligent  child  who  is  deprived  of  sight, 
who  craves  to  know  the  substance  of  things,  sees  not  even  the 
shadow,  but  hears  only  a  sound,  emptj^  of  meaning  to  him,  because 
the  things,  the  names  of  which  he  hears  in  spoken  sounds,  are  un- 
known to  him." 

2.  Children  and  youth  who  have  become  blind  from  disease  or  ac- 
cident, after  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  visible  world, 
and  have  laid  up  a  store  of  ideas.  These  are  merely  "sighted  per- 
sons in  the  dark."  Their  resources  of  memory  may  be  used  con- 
stantly to  aid  the  imagination,  and  it  easily  follows  that  they  will 
gain  many  ideas  more  readily  and  accurately  than  those  of  equal 
native  ability,  who  have  been  blind  from  infancy. 

3.  Children  of  different  degrees  of  defective  vision.  If  we  accept 
the  principle  upon  which  all  American  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
are  founded,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  opportunity 
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for  tlie  education  of  ever}'  child,  we  must  admit  those  whose  sight 
is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  receive  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  the  application  of  this  principle,  there  is  room  for 
the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  protected  from 
imposition.  In  Wisconsin,  a  physician's  certificate  is  required  in 
all  doubtful  cases.  We  should,  however,  do  grave  injustice  in 
many  cases,  if  all  but  those  who  are  totally  blind  were  ex- 
cluded from  our  schools.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  presence  of 
this  third  class,  in  the  same  school  with  those  pre  ,'iously  named, 
seriously  increases  the  difficulties  of  proper  classification  and  adap- 
tation of  methods.  Their  wants  must  be  adequately  provided  for, 
and  care  must  be  used  that  their  quicker  apprehension  of  ideas 
which  come  through  sight,  does  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  require- 
ments of  the  others. 

Nothing  can  be  done  worthily  without  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  end  and  aim  of  our  work,  and  so  we  inquire  next, — What  do 
we  seek  to  accomplish?  To  this  the  answer  must  be, — to  develop 
character.  Some  one  has  said,  "The  growth  of  power  must  be  the 
aim  of  all  school  work.''  If  we  take  these  words  in  their  broad- 
est sense,  and  consider  power  as  including  physical,  mental  and 
moral  power — all  that  goes  to  make  up  character — the  statement 
is  true.  The  development  should  be  symmetrical,  and  as  large  as 
possible  in  each  individual.  This  implies  careful  studj'  of  each  pu- 
pil's condition,  not  only  when  he  enters  school,  but  as  he  advances. 
This  study  should  be  made,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  forecast- 
ing his  future  career,  as  for  determining  what  dormant  powers  need 
awakening,  what  feebleness  needs  strengthening,  what  abnormal 
growth  requires  checking. 

How  shall  we  secure  the  best  results'?  The  acquirement  of 
knowledge  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work,  but  the  development 
of  the  power  to  gain  and  use  knowledge,  is  far  more  important. 
The  mind  is  to  be  educated — led  out — by  means  of  the  senses.  "Ac- 
curacy of  thought  comes  onlj-  from  accuracy  of  observation." 
Since,  in  the  case  of  the  blind  child,  the  chief  observing  sense  is 
lacking,  those  remaining,  especially  hearing  and  touch,  must  be  so 
trained  as  not  only  to  do  the  work  naturally  belonging  to  them,  but 
also,  to  serve,  as  far  as  possible,  as  substitutes  for  sight.  Just 
here  Froebel's  Kindergarten  sj^stem  commences  the  aid  it  renders 
so  effectually  in  the  child's  training,  although  its  value  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  development  of  the  senses.  Watch  the  chil- 
dren, and  note  how  ear  and  touch  are  constantly  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  observe,  to  discriminate,  to  measure,  to  weigh,  to  express 
their  thoughts,  and  to  give  them  form.  How  deft  the  little  hands 
become,  how  the  awkward  grow  graceful,  or  at  least  less  awkward, 
how  the  listless  become  animated,  how  the  rough  and  boisterous 
soften,  and  the  dull  and  heaw  brighten,  under  the  influence  of  the 
merry  or  tender  songs  and  games,  the  careful  manipulation  of 
blocks  and  peas  and  clay,  and  the  patient  folding,  cutting  and  past- 
ing of  scraps  of  paper,  which  are  to  the  children  not  paper  and 
wood  or  clay  merelj^  but  which  represent  living  objects,  or  forms 
of  beauty,  and  are  linked  in  their  minds  with  thoughts  of  work,  or 
sport,  or  patriotism,  or  loving  duty. 

Shall  we  drop  all  this  as  the  children  advance  from  the  Kinder- 
garten to  primary  and  grammar  grades?  I  think  not.  Let  their 
lessons  still  be  fastened  to  their  daily  lives.  Let  them  still  use 
their  hands,  as  well  as  their  ears,  to  gain  information;  and  let  their 
hands,  as  well  as  their  voices,  give  expression  to  their  thoughts. 
Blocks  and  clay,  paper  and  scissors,  toothpicks  and  sand  are  still 
useful,  and  indeed  indispensable  in  the  school-room.     Point  slates 
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may  be  made  to  render  invaluable  assistance  in  every  department 
of  study.  They  should  fill  much  the  same  office  in  our  schools,  as 
blackboards  and  pens  and  paper  occupy  in  schools  for  sighted  chil- 
dren. 

The  study  of  number  should  be  commenced  in  the  Kindergarten, 
and  some  tangible  material  should  be  frequently  introduced  into 
later  arithmetical  work.  Without  some  such  test,  it  is  possible  for 
a  pupil  to  use  words  fluently  without  a  correct  idea  of  the  facts 
they  represent.  This  is  especially  true  of  fractions  and  compound 
numbers.  The  blind  pupil,  more  than  one  with  sight,  needs  to  ac- 
quire the  power  of  solving  mathematical  problems  mentally,  and 
to  be  accustomed  to  carry  even  lengthy  processes  to  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate conclusion,  without  any  external  aid.  A  valuable  exercise  is 
found  in  the  f rammg  of  examples  by  the  pupils,  which  may  be  given 
to  another  pupil  or  to  the  entire  class  for  solution.  A  teacher 
should  never,  or  very  rarely,  repeat  an  example  to  a  class  more  than 
once.  Pupils  shotlld  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  hearing  cor- 
rectlj^  and  repeating  accurately.  This  trains  them  in  con- 
centration, attention,  and  memory,  and,  not  the  least  consid- 
eration, in  truthfulness  of  speech.  When  we  find  pupils 
asking  over  and  over  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  or  re- 
peating incorrectly  one  just  given  to  them,  we  may  well  ask 
them,  "How  can  we  know,  wlien  you  come  to  us  with  statements 
about  yourselves,  or  others,  whether  you  are  stating  facts,  or  mere- 
ly rei^eating  your  guesses?"  Pupils  should  learn  to  perform  opera- 
tions in  mathematics  before  learning  rules,  (if  indeed  they  need  to 
commit  rules  at  all,)  and  should  apprehend  clearly  the  thing  itself, 
before  committing  any  definition.  Let  them  formulate  their  own 
definitions,  being  led  to  see  weaknesses  and  to  correct  errors,  before 
committing  to  memory. 

The  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  furnishes  mental  discipline 
that  is  of  great  value  to  blind  youth.  Geometry  is  especially  de- 
sirable, as,  in  addition  to  all  the  benefits  derived  from  its  study  by 
sighted  pupils,  it  affords  to  blind  ones  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
the  power  of  forming  a  correct  conception  from  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion. For  beginners,  diagrams  may  be  prepared  by  perforating 
paper  with  a  stylus  or  a  sewing  machine,  but  it  is  better  for  eacii 
pupil  to  draw  his  own  diagrams,  using  his  point  slate  and  stylus. 
These  should  rarely  be  used  except  the  day  the  lesson  is  learned. 
Let  the  pupil,  from  the  first,  construct  a  mental  figure,  which  must 
be  kept  before  his  mind's  eye  as  he  demonstrates.  It  his  concep- 
tion is  inaccurate,  it  soon  betrays  itself  in  his  demonstration.  In 
geography,  there  is  wide  opportunity  for  joining  the  lessons  to  the 
daily  lives  of  the  pupils,  and  bringing  every  taculty  of  body  and 
mind  into  action.  It  is  far  easier  lor  a  blind  child  to  commit  the 
names  of  countries,  mountains,  lakes  and  rivers,  then  it  is  to  gain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  objects  themselves;  but  the  boy  who  gave  as 
his  definition,  "A  hill  is  a  place  to  slide  down  ofl'  of,"  and  had  had 
practical  experience  of  what  he  affirmed,  had  the  fundamental  idea, 
which  might  be  enlarged  until  the  notion  of  a  bluff  or  mbuntam 
was  grasped.  The  use  of  dissected  maps  and  of  clay  and  sand 
should  be  constant.  There  should  be  given  many  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  of  works  of  human  invention  and  construction,  and 
much  other  information,  supplementary  to  any  text  book  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  basis.  Miss  Hall's  "Our  World,"  Hooker's  "Child's 
Book  of  Nature,"  and  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Youth's  Library, 
published  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  are  valuable  ad- 
juncts to  the  geography  class  room  work.  History,  of  course,  must 
always  have  a  geographical  basis,  but  long  before  pupils  are  pre- 
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pared  for  its  systematic  study,  historical  events  and  incidents 
may  be  profitably  used  to  enliven  and  make  real  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy. 

The  need  of  tangible  apparatus  in  all  branches  of  study,  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated.  If  pictures,  models,  specimens,  and  apparatus 
of  all  sorts,  are  valuable  to  sighted  pupils,  much  more  should  all 
such  things,  as  are  available,  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  blind 
pupil,  whose  horizon  is  measured  bj^  the  radius  of  his  arms.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  have  a  weli-filled  cabinet,  do  not  let  us,  therefore, 
fail  to  use  what  we  can  get  or  make.  A  home-made  piece  of  appa- 
ratus has  some  advantages  over  the  neatest  and  best  that  can  be 
bought.  It  contains,  at  least,  some  one's  interested  thought.  Let 
us  have  and  use  models,  if  we  can,  but  a  real  thing  is  nearly  always 
better  than  a  model,  and  we  sometimes  sigh  for  costly  representa- 
tions of  what  is  close  to  our  hands.  The  heart  and  lungs  of  a  sheep 
are  more  useful  in  a  class  room,  than  the  finest  manufactured  imita- 
tions of  the  same  organs. 

Much  has  been  truthfully  said  of  the  evils  of  "cramming,"  of 
burdening  the  memory  with  useless  words, — useless,  because  to 
the  pupil  they  are  mereiy  words  with  but  vague  meaning.  But  in 
avoiding  this  error,  let  us  not  fall  into  another,  and  overlook  the 
fact,  that  more  than  others  the  blind  must,  through  life,  depend 
largely  upon  memory,  and  should,  therefore,  possess  superior  pow- 
ers, both  as  to  quickness  of  acquisition  and  power  of  retention. 
The  training  necessary,  to  produce  this  result,  neednot  be  given  at 
the  expense  of  other  mental  faculties.  Let  our  pupils  memorize 
ideas  rather  than  words,  trains  of  thought  rather  than  sentences. 
We  remember  what  we  have  thought  and  told  to  others,  and  can- 
not remember  profitably  what  has  been  merely  poured  into  ears, 
that  were  perhaps  unwilling  listeners.  But  a  verbal  memory  must 
not  be  despised.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  of  special  value  to  blind 
persons,  to  lay  up  in  the  retentive  memory  of  early  life  a  large  store 
of  choice  gems  of  literature,  prose  and  poetry,  and  passages  of 
Scripture,  both  single  verses  and  entii'e  chapters. 

In  all  branches  of  study  there  should  be  frequent  reviews,  and 
constant  drill.  The  work  of  the  school-room  should  by  no  means 
be  all  play.  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest."  Children  should  learn 
early  in  life  to  do  distasteful  and  disagreeable  things  because  they 
ought  to  be  done.  "Ought,"  "must,"  "duty,"  "fidelity,"  are  whole- 
some words,  of  which  they  cannot  too  soon  learn  by  heart  the  prac- 
tical significance.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  "di'udgery"  in  real 
life,  and  even  young  pupils  may  understand  that  the  faithful  and 
cheerful  performance  of  drudgery  is  a  blessing.  The  grace  of 
"patient  continuance  in  well  doing"  is  sometimes  a  neglected  grace, 
but  IS  well  wortli  cultivating.  That  no  reference  has  been  made  to 
instruction  m  the  musical  departments  of  our  schools,  is  only  be- 
cause any  special  discussion  of  its  methods  does  not  fall  within  the 
range  to  which  I  have  restricted  myself,  and  not  because  its  great 
value  as  a  means  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  mind,  the  taste, 
and  the  heart,  is  not  fully  recognized. 

The  knowledge  of  some  handicraft,  by  which  a  livelihood  may  be 
gained,  is  so  important  for  our  pupils  when  they  leave  school,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  select  the  trades  taught,  with  reference  to 
their  availability  for  this  purpose,  but  as  a  part  of  school  training 
it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  development, 
and  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  industrial  department,  this  tUought 
should  be  kept  in  the  foreground.  No  considerations  of  money- 
making,  either  by  the  shop  or  by  pupils,  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  what  will  best  promote  this  end. 


The  author  of  "Two  College  Girls,"  distinguishes  thus  between 
two  educated  women:  "She  keeps  her  education  right  where  she 
can  put  her  hand  on  it  for  recitations  and  examinations,  all  assorted 
and  labelled,  but  your  education  has  struck  in,  so  to  speak;  it  is  a 
part  of  everything  you  do,  or  say,  or  think."  Let  us  aim  to  give 
our  pupils  an  education  which  is  a  part  of  themselves,  because  it 
has  developed  and  invigorated  their  entire  character. 

Mes.  Little:  You  see  I  have  made  no  reference  to  gymnastics 
as  such,  or  to  the  later  branches  of  literary  education;  but  the 
same  principles  hold,  underneath  them  all. 

KEMAEKS  or  ME.  ANAGNOS,  OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  this  late  hour  I  do  not  intend  to  occupy  the  Association  with 
more  than  a  few  words.  I  approve  heartily  of  Mrs.  Little's  excel- 
lent suggestion,  with  regard  to  natural  objects.  I  consider  them 
as  aids  of  great  value,  in  our  course  of  instruction.  In  my  estima- 
tion, every  school  should  have  a  museum  of  natural  objects,  col- 
lected, as  far  as  possible,  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  of 
the  globe.  But  my  object  in  asking  leave  to  say  a  few  words  is  this. 
We  have,  in  the  library  of  our  school,  a  copy  of  the  first  English 
book  printed  in  raised  letters,  in  France,  in  1817.  This  book,  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  others,  and  some  specimens  of  work,  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
to  the  public  the  practicability  of  establishing  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America. 

That  was  the  main  object  of  importing  those  books,  and  they 
proved  to  be  very  valuable  in  this  respect.  To-day  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort is  being  made  in  Italy,  to  interest  the  people  of  that  beautiful 
country,  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  An  excellent 
monthly  paper,  X'  Amico  dei  (Jiechi,  edited  by  Chev.  Dante Barbi- 
Adriani,  is  whody  devoted  to  the  cause;  and  not  long  ago,  a  valu- 
able pamphlet,  on  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  phj^sical  life  of  the 
blind,  was  published  in  Florence,  by  Sig.  L.  Yatali.  But  these 
writings  are  not  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  convince  the  public. 
Something  more  is  required.  So  Chev.  Dante  Barbi-Adriani,  who 
is  blind  himself,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  in  Florence  a 
museum,  in  which  objects  illustrating  both  the  educational  appli- 
ances, and  the  industrial  employments  of  the  blind,  are  to  be  collected. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  applied  to  any  of  you  for  contribu- 
tions; but  if  he  has  not,  I  appeal,  in  his  behalf,  to  every  superin- 
tendent and  teacher  in  this  country,  to  select  some  specimens  from 
their  work  departments,  as  well  as  from  their  school  apparatus,  and 
send  them  to  Florence.  The  museum  is  to  be  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, next. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  two,  p.  m. 


AFTEKNOON  SESSION. 

Me.  Wait:  We  were  all  very  much  interested  this  morning,  in  the 
papers  and  addresses  upon  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  ground 
was  covered  in  a  somewhat  general  way.  We  would  like  a  more 
specific  statement  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  some  one  particu- 
lar branch,  for  example,  reading.  How  should  the  books  be  com- 
posed?   What  are  the  elements,  and  what  is  the  arrangement  of 
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those  elements,  in  the  structure  of  the  book?  Then  again,  the  ele- 
ments having-  been  selected  and  arranged,  how  should  the  book  be 
used  by  the  scholar  and  by  the  class.  I  ask  Mr.  Jacobs  whether  he 
can  give  us  any  ideas  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject. 

Me.  Jacobs:  If  I  were  arranging  a  book  for  reading,  I  should  ar- 
range it  in  the  same  way  that  I  should  proceed  to  teach  reading, 
namely,  by  taking  first  some  simple  letter.  I  should  arrange  a  small 
book  with  a  few  letters  on  a  page,  and  should  have  a  specific  aim  in 
view  in  doing  that.  For  instance,  I  should  put  the  letter  a  on  one 
side  of  the  page,  and  the  pupil  in  passing  over  the  page  would  find 
something  there.  If  I  were  using  the  Point  system,  as  I  certainly 
should  if  I  were  instituting  a  reading  book  now,  the  child  would 
notice  the  points;  and  I  would  say  to  the  pupil,  "This  repre- 
sents a."  I  would  keep  repeating  that,  until  it  was  fixed  as  firmly 
in  his  mind  as  it  is  in  my  own. 

As  I  say,  I  would  teach  the  simplest  possible  letter  first.  I  might 
then  introduce  the  letter  t.  There  is  another  combination  of 
points.  I  would  have  the  child  go  over  that  page — not  giving  a 
dozen  in  a  line  or  fifty  on  a  page,  but  keeping  the  same  simple  let- 
ter all  through  the  page,  and  I  would  have  it  as  perfectly  fixed  in 
the  child's  mind  as  possible,  by  repeating  it  until  it  could  not  be 
forgotten.  Then  I  should  use,  on  the  page,  the  letter  a  some  dis- 
tance removed  from  t.  There  are  two  different  combinations  on 
the  page;  this  is  a,  that  is  ?';  so  many  r/'s,  so  man^-  fs.  .  Then  I 
would  bring  them  toge^er  and  get  a  t,  and  I  should  repeat «  ^upon 
that  page,  and  teach  the  child  that  that  is  a  word — at  home,  at  school, 
at  table,  and  keep  repeating  it. 

Then  I  should  introduce,  so  far  removed  from  the  others  that 
there  could  be  no  connection  at  first,  the  letter  h  for  instance. 
And  h  is  a  different  combination  from  a  and  different  from  t.  This 
is  h.  This  is  a.  This  is  t.  "What  does  h-a-t  spell?"  Why  nine 
times  out  of  every  ten  he  would  tell  j'ou  at  once  "It  spells  hat.'"  I 
would  introduce  another  letter  e,  to  the  left  of  the  page,  a  in  the 
middle,  and  t  to  the  right.  Then  I  would  bring  them  closer  together. 
C  is  different  from  any  of  the  letters  so  far  learned.  ' '  C-a-t,  what  does 
that  spell?"  Now  I  may  use  the  letter  m,  which  is  different  from  a 
and  c  and  all  the  rest.  You  see,  by  this  means  the  atteotion  of  the 
child  is  attracted  to  the  new  thing.  I  used  a-t,  and  I  now  introduce 
something  else,  and  I  get  m-a-t,  and  that  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  and  the  child  has  learned  that  that  is  7nat.  The  child  is  in- 
terested in  that  again.  There  is  a  new  letter  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge, and  that  is  placed  in  combination  with  those  that  he  has 
learned  before.  The  child  has  been  using  these  different  characters 
all  the  time,  and  is  growing  in  knowledge  of  the  language.  And 
so  I  proceed  with  all  the  words  that  I  can  find,  in  which  I  may  add 
a  single  letter  to  the  two  that  they  have  first  learned,  a  t;  and  so  I 
go  on  and  get  a  vocabulary  for  the  blind,  that  they  will  recognize 
every  time  they  touch  the  combination  of  letters.  In  this  way,  it  is 
remarkable  how  fluently  young  pupils  can  be  taught  to  read.  Every 
word  that  I  have  used  in  teaching  the  letters,  I  would  continue  to 
use  in  forming  sentences,  and  so  go  on  arranging  my  pages  and  whole 
lessons  in  this  way.  I  would  make  my  sentences  up  of  words  that 
.pupils  have  been  taught  and  now  recognize  readily,  and  make  up 
new  sentences  by  the  introduction  of  single  letters,  in  connection 
with  parts  of  words  that  they  have  been  first  taught. 

Mr.  Battles:  The  accepted  methods  to-day,  in  schools  for  the 
seeing,  are  based  not  upon  the  principle  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has  nar- 
rated, but  rather  the  verbal  system,  as  compared  with  the  alpha- 
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betic.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Huntoon,  during  our  visits  to 
"Washington  last  winter,  he  gave  me  an  idea  that  had  never  occur- 
red to  me,  and  which  I  have  not  yet  proved  the  applicability  of. 
That  is,  with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  blind  children,  in  getting 
these  words  as  the  seeing  get  them,  not  by  separating  or  dividing 
the  word  into  its  parts,  but  as  an  entity.  I  would  like  Mr.  Huntoon 
to  state,  if  he  will,  if  it  is  possible  that  a  blind  child  can  run  the 
finger  over  the  words  rat  and  cat,  for  instance,  and  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two,  the  same  as  I  can  with  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  answer  that  very  briefly,  that  the  blind  child, 
not  only  can  but  d.oes,  where  the  opportunity  is  given,  I  should 
be  very  loth,  on  general  principles,  to  admit  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cational process,  possible  in  ordinary  schools  for  the  seeing,  that 
cannot  also  be  adopted  in  schools  for  the  blind,  so  far  as  limitation 
of  sight  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dow:  You  cannot  approach  the  mind  of  a  blind  child  at  all 
through  his  eyes.  You  have  to  use  another  sense  than  that  of  see- 
ing. You  use  commonly  the  sense  of  touch  or  hearing.  He  has 
presented  to  him  something  that  conveys  the  same  ideas  to  his  mind, 
when  he  puts  his  finger  on  it,  that  sight  does  to  the  seeing  child,  when 
he  put  his  eye  on  it;  it  presents  the  same  impression  to  the  blind, 
that  the  object  impressed  upon  the  eye  does  to  the  seeing  child. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  think  I  know  what  the  word  method  and  the  literal 
method  are.  I  have  seen  the  word  method%)ractised  among  seeing 
pupils,  and  I  think  I  can  name  some  very  able  educators,  who  have 
examined  all  the  methods,  who  will  tell  you  that  they  never  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  seeing  schools  by  the  word 
method.  "We  come  to  the  fact  inevitably  that  pupils  must  be  taught 
the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Battles  :  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  stated  that  the 
proper  method  is  to  teach  the  alphabet.  Now  wnen  a  blind  child 
runs  his  fingers  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  upon  a  line,  is  there 
a  single  mental  impression  conveyed  by  that  method,  as  clearly  as 
to  the  seeing  child,  who  can  take  in  the  entire  word  at  a  glance?  I 
believe  most  thoroughly  in  this  verbal  method  with  seeing  children. 
The  point  I  want  to  come  to  is  this:  How  far  is  this  verbal  method 
available  to  the  blind? 

Mr,  Huntoon:  I  have  tried  the  word  method  in  our  school.  It 
has  succeeded  when  the  alphabetical  method  has  failed,  because  the 
alphabetical  method  requires  at  the  beginning  too  much  capacity 
for  some  children  to  grasp  it.  We  had  a  little  girl  that  could  see 
with  difficulty.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  they  had  tried  three  years 
to  teach  her  to  read  by  the  alphabetical  method,  in  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. She  was  sent  to  us  as  a  blind  child.  They  did  not  let  us 
know  that  they  had  tried  to  have  her  placed  at  the  school  for  feeble 
minded  children,  but  we  suspected  something  was  out  of  the  way. 
She  was  sulky.  She  put  her  head  between  her  shoulders,  and  hung 
her  head  on  her  breast,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  child  driven 
to  a  task.  We  suspected  she  was  feeble  minded.  Our  kindergarten 
teacher  thought,  that  if  after  a  fair  trial  she  proved  to  be  feeble 
minded,  she  must  be  sent  back.  She  was  put  to  work  upon  the 
word  method.  For  days  she  wouldn't  touch  anything;  she  wouldn't 
play  with  the  children;  she  didn't  understand  her  surroundings. 
But  by  dint  of  unwearied  patience  on  the  part  of  our  kindergarten 
teacher,  finally  she  was  induced  to  examine  the  object  that  was 
placed  in  front  of  her.    And  a  beginning  was  made  in  teaching  her 
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the  verbal  method,  and  now  that  child  is  going  to  read.     The  at- 
tempt to  teach  her  to  read  by  the  other  methods  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  Wait:  Is  this  word  method  applied  by  little  cards  slipped 
into  a  board? 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Yes. 

Mr.  Wait:    Who  slips  the  card  into  the  board? 

Mr.  Huntoon:    The  child. 

Mr.  Wait:  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  first  word  slipped 
into  the  board? 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Some  word  that  she  knows. 

Mr.  Wait:    How  would  the  child  come  to  know  the  word? 

Mr.  Huntoon:    The  object  was  put  before  the  child. 

Mr.  Wait:    How  would  she  know  the  word  cat  from  rati 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Just  as  the  seeing  child  does.  You  present  the 
word  to  the  child— this  is  cat.  In  this  little  grooved  frame  there  are 
other  preliminary  steps.  Tne  child  must  understand  this  frame  and 
that  there  are  bits  of  pasteboard  which  can  be  slipped  into  the 
groove.  The  child  must  be  taught  by  the  teacher,  taking  the  word 
cat,  for  instance,  and  slipping  it  into  the  grooves,  and  shown  that 
what  is  put  into  the  board  represents  the  word  cat. 

Mr.  Wait:  Does  the  child,  by  touch,  know  the  word  cat  as  a 
whole,  or  does  it  know  it  as  made  up  of  parts? 

Mr.  HuNTOon:    The  child  knows  it  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Wait:  Doesn't  the  child  know  it  as  having  three  separate 
elements? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  No  sir.  The  child  doesn't  know  it  as  a  combina- 
tion of  ideas. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  child  must  learn  the  word  as  a  whole,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  that  it  has  three  elements  composing  the 
word,  and  does  not  know  it  in  outline  from  other  words. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Wait:  There  is  the  dividing  line.  If  we  are  to  teach  read- 
ing in  this  way,  the  scholars  must  recognize  words  only  as  wholes, 
and  must  not  know  either  letters  or  syllables. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Yes  sir;  he  has  no  business  to  know. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  question  is,  how  can  we  do  this  work  best? 
If  we  have  not  the  right  principles  or  the  right  methods, 
we  must  learn  them.  If  we  must  discard  the  analytical 
principle,  let  us  understand  why.  With  letters  of  proper 
tangible  power,  the  alphabetical  method  can  be  followed  with  suc- 
cess, and  when  properly  applied,  the  elements  of  words  can  be  in- 
telligently combined  by  the  pupil.  Of  course,  no  competent  teacher 
will  attempt  to  teach  a  beginner  the  26  letters,  before  constructing 
and  studying  words,  in  accordance  with  primary  methods.  Not 
only  tactile  reading,  but  tangible  writing,  must  depend  upon  the 
power  of  rapidly  constructing  and  recognizing  words  and  syllables. 
This  is  impossible,  without  the  most  ready  knowledge  and  facile 
use  of  the  letters.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  reading  and 
writing  of  numbers,  and  music. 
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Mr.  Battles:  If  you  should  put  this  cardboard,  or  one  similar 
or  more  convenient,  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  would  you  give  it  a 
name? 

Me.  Wait:    If  I  had  a  reason  for  it,  I  would. 

Mr.  Battles:  Well,  assuming  that  you  do  want  to  teach  him 
what  a  rectangle  is? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  should  give  it  a  name  in  due  season.  But  I  should 
teach  him  the  elements,  which  he  will  recognize  in  the  combination, 
and  will  then  be  ready  to  receive  the  name  rectangle,  applied  to  it 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  What  do  jow.  mean  hy  the  alphabetical  method? 
We  commence  in  our  school  with  the  elements  of  the  thing,  as  Mr. 
Wait  saj^s,  and  we  give  the  child  knowledge  as  he  goes  forward.  In 
regard  to  the  question  Mr.  Battles  has  asked,  I  would  say  to  the 
pupil  that  that  was  a  card.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment? The  child  knows  cat  and  Aa^,  and  so  on,  by  rote.  It  has 
heard  the  words  before,  and  is  interested  in  knowing  their  charac- 
ters and  elements,  singly  and  in  combination,  and  it  rejoices  in  get- 
ting knowledge  of  those  things,  and  obtains  in  that  way  some- 
thing that  has  interest  in  it.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  progressively.  It  obtains 
positive  knowledge  of  one  simple  thing,  and  uses  that  as  a  basis 
for  passing  from  what  it  knows  to  what  is  unknown. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  Have  you  tried  the  word  method  in  your  school, 
Mr.  Jacobs? 

Mr.  Jacobs:    Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Anagnos:    With  what  result — success  or  failure? 

Mr.  Jacobs:    With  no  results. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    How  many  years  did  you  try  it? 

Mr.  Jacobs:    I  have  seen  it  tried  for  ten  or  twelve. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :    In  j^our  Institution  ? 

Mr.  Jacobs:     Oh  no,  not  in  our  Institution. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  tried  the  word 
method  in  your  Institution. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  It  was  going  on  probably  two  or  three  years,  and  I 
discovered  the  results  such  as  Mr.  Battles  and  other  gentlemen 
have  told  us  about  in  their  Institutions — the  pupils  read  slowly  but 
intelligibly  as  far  as  expression  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Anagnos:    Mr.  Wait,  did  you  try  it  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Wait  :  For  forty  years  we  tried  the  alphabetical  method  on 
the  basis  of  the  alphabet  cards  and  series  of  readers,  published  in 
Boston.  On  that  basis  it  was  tried  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  system  and  understood  it,  and  the  results  I  called  deplor- 
able. Then  in  1868  or  1870  we  tried  a  little  primer  consisting  of 
four  pages,  that  is  still  in  use,  as  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  Point  Print  in  the  various  schools. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  asked  you  one  question,  and  you  have  not  an- 
swered it. 

Mr.  AVait.  I  will  answer  it.  The  plan  I  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
this  little  x^rimer  was  this;      Upon  the  first  page,  are  eight  letters, 
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instead  of  the  whole  twenty-six.  The  chikl  first  learns  those,  and 
then  studies  a  number  of  words,  formed  from  these  eight,  and 
placed  immediatelj^  underneath  them.  Then  follow  short  sentences, 
made  up  of  these  words.  The  method  is  both  literal  and  verbal, 
but  it  is  not  the  word  method,  in  the  sense  that  the  child  learns  the 
word  only  as  a  whole,  for  the  child  recognizes  the  elements  making 
up  the  wholes. 

Me.  Anagnos:  I  ask  you  whether  you  hare  tried  the  word  method 
yourself. 

Mr.  Wait:  No  sir.  With  the  Point  system,  at  least,  it  would  be 
an  absurd  effort. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  Then  you  try  it,  and  we  will  talk  about  it  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  I  didn't  understand  Mr.  Jacobs  to  say  that  he  had 
tried  the  word  method.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  known 
it  to  be  in  use  for  ten  years,  but  that  it  was  in  some  other  Institu- 
tion. Was  Mr.  Jacobs  giving  his  own  experience,  is  what  I  should 
like  to  know.     Has  he  used  the  word  method  in  his  Institution? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  With  my  own  school  I  have  not  yet  given  it  my  per- 
sonal attention.  When  I  went  to  the  school  at  Indianopolis,  I 
found  that  they  had  been  using  that  method.  I  found  those  cards 
in  use,  and  also,  that  the  results  were  not  satisfactory';  and  I  claimed 
that  some  advancement  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  blind  children 
were  capable  of  accomplishing  better  results  than  I  saw  there. 

Mr.  Dymond:    You  did  not  use  it,  but  condemned  it. 

Mr.  Jacobs:    I  did  allow  it  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Dymond:    How  long  did  you  allow  it  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Five  or  six  months  probably.  I  was  willing  to  per- 
mit every  one  in  the  Institution  to  show  their  capabilit3^  But  the 
results  were  not  satisfactory  by  this  method,  and  I  changed  it  and 
have  found  the  alphabetical  method  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Wait:  Good  reading  and  writing  must  eventually  depend 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  literal  elements  of  a  language,  which  must 
be  studied  at  one  period  or  another,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  means  of  words.  The  Point  system  admits  of  both  analysis  and 
synthesis,  in  the  study  of  letters.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Line 
letters,  either  upper  or  lower  case,  and  this  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  weakness.  AMien  we  take  up  a  point  character  we  find  it 
made  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  points  arranged  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  anything  opposed  to  the 
sound  principles  of  teaching,  in  developing  the  letter  out  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  letter?  The  letter  is  an  entity  in  itself. 
To  become  proficient  in  reading  Point  Print,  the  child  must  first  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  component  parts  of  the  letter. 

I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  word  method,  in  which,  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  whole  word  may  be  taken  in  at 
once,  is  suitable  for  the  sense  of  touch,  which  is  a  specializing 
sense.  We  have  had  enough  mistakes  made,  by  assuming  that 
those  means  and  methods,  which  serve  sight  well,  also  serve  touch. 
The  important  question  here  is, — Can  the  methods  of  teaching  by 
sight,  be  applied  in  teaching  by  touch,  which  is  a  sensory  and  not  a 
perceptive  faculty,  and  whose  function  is  analysis,  not  synthesis? 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
the  philosophical  side  of  the  question,  but  I  would  nay  this,  that 


under  the  guidance  of  a  suitable  teacher,  the  word  method  will 
give  results  far  superior  to  those  achieved  by  the  literal  method. 
This  statement  is  based  upon  facts  gathered  in  the  field  of  experi- 
ence. 

Me.  Battles:  I  ask  Mr.  Huntoon  how  to  teach  reading,  as  com- 
paring the  alphabetical  and  the  verbal  methods?  My  point  is  this. 
Assuming  that  the  verbal  method  is  the  correct  one,  or  that  the  al- 
phabetical system  is  the  correct  one, — I  want  to  know,  if  you  believe 
that  the  verbal  method  is  applicable  to  the  blind?  As  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  some  few  have  tried  the  verbal  method.  The  only  way 
for  us  to  do  is  to  go  into  this  thing  ourselves  and  test  it. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  wish  to  make  this  additional  assertion,— that  I 
am  not  so  clear  that  the  word  method  is  the  best  in  teaching  the 
New  York  Point.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  there  are  such  character- 
istic differences  in  the  shape  of  the  New  York  Point  as  in  the  Line. 

Mrs.  Little:  It  seems  to  me  two  or  three  questions  are  bound 
up  here  in  one.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all  to  teach  a  blind  per- 
son to  read,  who  has  read  with  his  eyes  before  he  became  blind,  as 
it  is  to  teach  one  who  was  born  blind.  One  who  has  learned  to  read 
before  he  became  blind  has  only  to  acquire  the  alphabet,  and  then 
all  his  knowledge  of  reading  comes  in  at  once,  and  he  is  able  to  read 
with  as  much  facility  as  the  sense  of  touch  gives  him.  But  a  child 
born  blind,  without  knowledge  of  letters,  or  of  combination  of  let- 
ters into  words,  is  on  the  same  footing  with  the  seeing  child  going 
to  school  for  the  first  time.  And  there  is  the  difficult  problem,  it 
seems  to  me.  My  own  experience  is  not  very  extended,  and  my 
practical  work  in  the  school  room,  ten  years  ago,  Would  lead  me  to 
think  there  is  much  difference  in  children  in  that  respect.  I  have 
used  the  alphabetic  method  with  some  children,  and  the  word 
method  with  others.  With  one  child  the  word  method  succeeds 
■  best,  and  with  another,  the  alphabetic  method  succeeds  best.  My 
own  experience  is,  the  verbal  method  isi  not  as  applicable  to  the 
Point  Print  as  to  the  Line  Print,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  dogmatically  about  it.  Another  thiLg:  if  ycu  begin  with  a 
child  when  he  first  comes  into  the  school — we  will  say  the  kinder- 
garten child — and  spend  one  hour  in  that  way  at  the  beginning,  he 
doesn't  make  much  headway  in  learning  to  slip  the  cards  into  the 
frame. 

Mr.  Huntoon:    Do  you  use  the  word  method  in  the  kindergarten? 

Mrs.  Little:  Yes  sir;  in  the  kindergarten  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  method  after  dinner  with  some  other  teacher.  But  this 
is  the  method  I  would  like  to  try.  I  would  take  children  coming  into 
the  school,  selecting  two  or  three  of  about  equal  tactual  sense.  If  you 
do  not  do  that,  your  experiment  will  not  be  determinate,  for  one 
child  may  have  greater  facility  with  his  fingers  than  another  one. 
I  would  like  to  select  children  of  about  equal  capability,  and  put 
one  upon  Point  and  one  upon  Line,  and  then  try  one  on  the  verbal 
method  and  one  on  the  alphabetic  method.  That  experiment  would 
take,  say  four  of  each,  but  at  the  same  time  that  would  give  us  a 
fair  test  of  the  result.  Of  course,  you  must  leave  out  all  those  who 
have  learned  to  read. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  test  only  a  few.  We 
should  take  a  whole  class,  but  not  those  who  had  learned  to  read 
before.  Take  enough  of  them,  so  that  the  test  shall  be  a  fair  one 
for  the  average  children  that  have  entered  the  school. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  believe  any  good  teacher  will  teach  any  blind  child 
to  read  by  any  of  these  methods.    I  would  say  that  my  experience 


and  observation  in  our  school  within  the  last  year,  inclines  me  to 
think  that  blind  children  will  learn  to  read,  by  the  alphabet  method, 
quicker  than  seeing  children  will,  by  the  word  method.  I  have  had 
during  the  last  year  nine  new  pupils.  Some  two  or  three  came  a 
few  days  before  the  close  of  the  term,  and  learned  to  read  quite 
well.  Those  who  came  early  went  through  the  second  Point  reader. 
My  little  girl  went  to  the  public  school  and  was  taught  by  the  word 
method.  At  the  end  of  two  terms  I  found  that  she  didn't  then 
know  her  letters  and  had  quite  a  limited  idea  of  reading.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  she  could  read  anything  in  the  first  reader  if 
she  had  read  it  over,  but  she  was  a  poor  reader  compared  with  girls 
in  our  own  school  who  had  been  taught  by  the  alphabet  method. 
In  the  class  were  some  pupils  who  could  speak  very  little  English, 
but  they  could  read  tolerably  well  for  pupils  of  their  grade — better 
than  pupils  of  average  intelligence  in  our  public  schools,  in  the 
same  grade  of  reading  books. 

Mr.  Wait:    What  system  did  you  teach — Point  or  Line? 

Mr.  Dow:  Both.  Two  or  three  cannot  read  the  Line,  and  have 
only  learned  the  Point.  Now  this  method  is  the  alphabet  method. 
Sometimes  the  whole  alphabet  is  learned  in  a  day,  and  they  go  on 
reading.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  come  almost  natural  to  them,  and 
in  other  cases  we  have  to  experiment. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  this  discussion  be  closed,  and  that  we 
proceed  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dow. 

Motion  was  carried. 

THE  IDIOSYNCRACIES  OF  THE  BLIND,  BY  J.  J.   DOW. 

I  had  hoped,  during  the  summer,  to  give  this  subject,  which  is  a 
practical  and  serious  one,  some  study,  so  that  I  might  more  fully 
inform  myself,  that  I  might  present  the  facts,  and  the  results  of 
my  experience  and  observation,  in  systematic  form.  But  we  have 
been  called  together  earlier  than  was  expected  by  me,  when  I  ac- 
cepted the  duty  of  presenting  this  topic,  and  I  can  now  speak  but 
briefly,  and  in  a  somewhat  cursory  way.  I  am,  indeed,  loth  to  say 
anything  upon  it,  because  every  word  needs  to  be  weighed,  and  ut- 
tered with  caution. 

By  "Idiosyncracies  of  the  Blind,"  I  mean  those  peculiarities, 
either  simply  physical,  or  both  mental  and  physical,  which  fre- 
quently accompany  the  state  of  blindness,  and  which  seem,  from 
that  fact,  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  refer  to 
those  peculiarities,  which  so  often  appear  in  uneducated  and  un- 
cultivated blind  persons.  They  are  so  greatly  eliminated,  and  so 
often  never  appear,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  those  children, 
who  are  in  our  schools,  that  they  may,  perhaps,  seem  less  frequent 
than  they  really  are.  We  perhaps  fail  to  notice  these  habits,  when 
the  little  ones  come  under  our  care,  and  it  is  only  when  the  child 
fails  to  yield  to  the  treatment  pui-sued  in  our  Institutions,  that  we 
think  very  much  about  them. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  peculiarities, 
mental  and  physical,  are  not  always  depreciatory.  I  suppose  we 
are  all  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  where  blindness  has  served  as 
a  mental  stimulus :  that  the  individual  who  has  been  afflicted  by 
blindness,  who  apparently  would  have  been  a  person  of  merely  or- 
dinary intelligence  and  capacity,  has  been  so  stimulated  by  what 
might  seem  to  be  a  depressing  fact,  that  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
firmness  of  will,  and  robustness  of  character  have  been  developed, 
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tinlooked  for  in  the  child:  such  qualities  being  developed  as  could 
not  have  been  expected,  and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  called 
out  by  the  loss  of  sight.  I  refer  to  cases,  in  which  the  loss  of  sight 
has  come  after  some  j^ears  of  life  with  sight.  I  have  in  mind  the 
case  of  Mr.  Fawcett.  I  suppose  it  is  somewhat  questionable 
whether  he  would  have  attained  the  eminence  as  a  statesman  and  a 
man  of  affairs  that  he  did  attain,  had  it  not  been  for  the  determi- 
nation that  was  brought  out  by  his  accident. 

These  cases  are,  perhaps,  exceptional,  and  certainly  do  not  be- 
long to  that  class  of  cases,  where  the  peculiarities  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, as  being  a  hindrance  to  success  in  life,  as  well  as  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  good  habits,  and  to  the  development  of  a  sound  mind 
and  a  high  and  noble  character.  The  most  common  of  the  pecu- 
liarities, which  we  are  so  often  called  upon  to  combat,  are  physical. 
Tlaey  are  especially  noticeable  in  those,  who  have  been  deprived  of 
school  until  middle  youth.  They  consist  of  peculiar  motions  and 
attitudes,  which  have  become  habits,  and  which  I  need  not  describe, 
as  you  all  understand  them.  These  physical  peculiarities,  even 
when  accompanied  by  others,  of  a  different  kind,  very  often  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  success  in  life;  and  it  is  important  for  us  to 
adopt  methods,  which  shall  be  efficacious,  in  teaching  the  blind 
youth  to  avoid  or  to  overcome  them. 

While  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  etiology 
of  these  conditions,  yet  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  regard  them  as  in- 
herent, but  rathe]'  that  they  result  from  the  peculiar  social  environ- 
ment of  the  blind  child.  The  truth  is  that,  at  home,  he  does  not 
have  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  observation,  and  is  not  proper- 
ly taught;  and  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  moving  the  hand  to  the 
face,  swing  the  hand,  head,  or  body,  as  well  as  various  other  motions. 
The'child  acquires  them,  at  first,  without  knowing  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  Then  they  are  not  corrected,  and  if  anything 
is  said  of  them  it  is  only  occasionally.  The  habits  become  fixed, 
often  beyond  the  power  of  correction. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  can  not  compare  himself  with  others, 
and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  criticised  by  those  who  pity  him,  and 
that  he  is  not  liable,  at  home,  to  be  seriously,  constantly,  and  per- 
sistently corrected,  is  sufficient  reason  for  these  habits  becoming 
fixed.  If  the  seeing  child,  who  has  the  opportunity  of  visual  ob- 
servation, should  fall  into  such  habits,  the  ridicule  of  schoolmates 
and  daily  companions  would  soon  rid  him  of  them.  Persistent  cor- 
rection, and  an  endeavor  to  secure  constant  attention,  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  and  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  self  respect,  are,  of  course, 
essential  in  securing  any  results  which  would  be  valuable. 

Another  class  of  peculiarities,  by  no  means  universal,  yet  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  suggest  that  they  arise  from  the  special 
circumstances  surrounding  the  child,  often  affects  the  intellect  and 
the  character.  Too  often,  indeed,  the  uneducated  blind  have,  from 
the  very  marked  exhibition  of  these  characteristics,  produced,  even 
among  intelligent  people,  a  prejudice  against  the  blind  as  a  class. 
It  is  not  very  unusual  for  us  to  hear  remarks,  that  indicate  that 
state  of  prejudice.  We  have  heard  it  stated,  by  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  blind  persons,  and  have  observed  these  pecu- 
liarities, that  the  blind  are  irrational  in  their  judgments,  that  they 
are  bigoted,  selfish,  and  ungrateful.  This  prejudice  arises,  often- 
times, from  causes,  which  we,  who  are  constantly  with  them,  do 
not  notice.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  these  circuuistances,  the 
blind,  as  a  whole,  do  suffer,  on  account  of  the  prejudices,  aroused 
in  those  unqualified  to  form  an  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment 
of  intelligent  people. 
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So  it  becomes  us  to  consider  the  causes  and  remedies  of  this  class 
of  defects.  We  know  how  natural  it  is  for  an  only  child,  in  a  family, 
to  manifest  precisely  these  peculiarities,  to  which  I  refer.  The  only 
child  is  apt  to  be  headstrong,  and  to  manifest  tendencies  towards 
selfishness  and  ingratitude,  which  are  usually  not  corrected,  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  an  onlj^  child.  The  blind  child,  at  home,  is  in 
somewhat  the  same  situation.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  soil,  in 
which  the  seeds,  which  produce  these  results,  germinate  rapidly 
and  luxuriantly  as  weed  seeds  will,  wherever  they  find  rootage. 
There  is  alwaj^s  danger,  unless  care  is  taken  at  home,  that  there 
will  be  some  peculiarties  of  a  moral  and  mental  nature,  which  may 
be  detrimental  through  all  after  time,  not  only  to  the  individual, 
but  to  all,  who  are  similarly'  situated. 

That  their  homes  do  so  often  tend  to  cultivate  these  habits,  is  to 
my  mird,  one  very  strong  reason  for  placing  the  blind  in  schools, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  age.  There  each  must  take  his  chance 
with  the  others,  and  no  one  receives  all  the  attention,  and  none 
suffer  from  the  peculiar  attentions  and  services,  which  are  bestowed 
at  home. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  blessed  thing  that  there  are  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  whose  sj'mpathies  are  wrought  upon  bj^  these 
unfortunate  ones,  so  that  thej'"  are  desirous  of  doing  everything 
that  is  possible,  for  then-  comfort.  But  too  often  a  false  judg- 
ment, a  desire  for  what  seems  to  be  the  immediate  welfare  of  the 
child,  the  saving  of  care  or  effort  to  the  blind  child,  produce  an 
unfortunate  condition  of  circumstances,  for  its  future.  Hence, 
there  is  a  gain  in  the  removal  of  the  child  to  a  school,  where  all 
are  on  the  same  footing;  where  teachers,  who  are  kind  and  thought- 
ful, will  yet  so  train  and  discipline  him,  with  the  future  in  mind, 
that  an  indulgent  home  shall  not  be  to  him  a  misfortune. 
^  I  have  in  mind  now  a  blind  man,  with  very  marked  musical  quali- 
fications, gifted  in  many  ways,  who  has  been  well  trained  as  a 
piano  tuner,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in  his  state.  Yet  that 
man  is  so  unfortunate  in  his  dispositional  habits,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  him  to  tune  a  piano  twice  in  succession  at  the  same 
place.  His  piano  tuning  is  satisfactory,  but  he  is  so  objection- 
able as  an  individual,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to 
continue  his  engagements.  Now  in  analyzing  tbe  condition  of  this 
youth,  in  compamig  his  state  of  mind  and  body  with  many  others 
that  I  have  observed,  I  can  say,  with  confidence,  that  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  it  could  have  been  bettered,  had  he  been  suitably  trained, 
earlier  in  life,  and  had  care  been  taken  to  correct  those  tendencies 
Avhich  have  resulted  so   unfortunately. 

I  feel  that  I  have  very  poorly  presented  the  topic  under  discussion. 
I  think  we  should  study  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  those, 
who,  being  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses,  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  unpleasant  and  harmful  moods  and  habits;  and  I  trust  that 
others  may  be  able  to  point  out,  more  clearly,  these  abnormities, 
and  their  causes,  and  suggest  some  course  of  action,  which  may  aid 
in  preventing  and  correcting  them. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Dow's  address,  discussion  of  the  subject 
followed. 

Mk.  Babcock  :  It  is  a  fact  that  many  blind  children  have  habits 
that  are  objectionable.  We  find  in  our  school,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
so  in  all  schools,  that  pupils  come  to  us  with  habits  that  we  must 
work  against  the  whole  time;  habits  that  they  unconsciously  have 
acquired,  such  perhaps  as  swinging  the  head  or  putting  the  finger 
in  the  eye,  and  many  objectionable  movements  that  could  be  re- 
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ferred  to.  These  bad  habits,  acquired  at  home,  we  must  break  in 
school,  as  far  as  may  be.  I  have  known  well  educated  persons, 
who  were  very  objectionable  from  the  habit  of  swinging  the  head 
or  the  body  from  side  to  side.  No  doubt  that  habit  came  from 
being  blind.     We  work  in  the  direction  of  curing  such  habits. 

Mk.  Dymond:  Have  you  any  specific  method  of  training,  that 
will  cure  those  objectionable  habits? 

Mr.  Babcock:  I  have  observed  that  work  in  the  calisthenic  class 
has  a  beneficial  effect.  I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  cure  them  of 
these  depreciatory  habits.  But  in  addition  to  that,  we  try  to  make 
the  child  self-conscious,  and  teach  him  that  he  must  cure  them, 
himself. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  consider  this  subject  a  very  delicate  one  to  dis- 
cuss, and  I  hope  that  very  little  will  be  said  upon  this  point.  Many 
a  person,  outside  of  our  Institutions,  thinks  the  blind  are  a  people 
who  are  peculiar.  People  worry  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  trouble 
you,  with  questions  upon  this  subject.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  rid 
of  the  impression  as  much  as  we  can,  that  the  blind  are  a  people  of 
peculiarities.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind 
are  peculiarities  which  the  same  persons  would  have  if  they  were 
seeing  persons. 

Mr.  Babcock:  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  not  be  considered 
a  delicate  subject,  because  some  of  us  here  present  are  blind. 

Mr.  McCombs:  I  want  to  reiterate  Mr.  Babcock's  remarks.  I 
wish  to  lay  a  little  stress  on  the  gymnastics  he  has  referred  to.  It 
has  struck  me  that  these  unfortunate  motions  are  made  by  the 
blind,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  means  of  obtaining  exercise  which 
they  cannot  get  in  any  other  way.  For  instance,  a  great  many  have 
been  referred  to  as  swinging  their  bodies  and  heads.  Well,  that  to 
my  mind  is  a  little  exercise.  It  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  still 
it  is  something  as  a  means  of  giving  them  exercise.  Another  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  blind  child  is  unconscious  of  swinging  his  head  or 
sticking  his  finger  in  his  eye.  That  is  why  it  is  harder  to  deal  with. 
It  requires  somebody,  who  has  eyes,  to  be  with  them  constantly,  to 
remind  them  of  the  habit.  I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  not  be 
dropped.  It  need  not  be  pursued  necessarily,  to  be  published  in 
the  public  prints,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  in  the  way  of  familiar  and 
reasonable  talk  upon  the  subject,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  our  friend 
from  Missouri  is  usually  so  correct  that  I  can  almost  always  concur 
with  him;  but  in  this  case  I  do  hot  feel  that  I  can.  I  appreciate  the 
difficulties  tnat  our  friend  from  Minnesota  had  in  treating  of  this 
subject.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  unpopularity,  at  least,  of  the 
views  expressed  on  that  subject.  Yet  this  fact  remains:  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  that  we  find  in  the  blind  that,  whether  they  be 
peculiar  to  the  class  or  not,  are  regarded  so  to  be.  And  if  we  wish 
to  educate  the  public  to  that  condition  or  state,  when  they 
will  not  regard  them  as  peculiarities  of  the  blind,  then  this  ques- 
tion must  be  thoroughly  discussed.  If  these  are  idiosyncracies  of 
the  blind,  we  are  the  proper  ones  to  determine  how  they  may  best  be 
corrected.  "Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend."  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  nor  will  it  occur,  that  a  child  deprived  of  sight  can  walk 
opposite  the  seeing  brother,  and  go  through  the  same  motions  as 
he.  We  very  early  learn  that  a  motion  in  a  curved  line  is  a  grace- 
ful motion;  but  we  know  that  commonly  the  gestures  of  the  blind 
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are  not  graceful.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  no  standard  of  ex- 
cellence to  guide  them.  This  is  a  physical  defect.  How  to  correct 
these  physical  defects,  I  believe  we  have  settled.  I  think  the  question 
is  answered  in  physical  training;  in  training  by  means  of  calesthen- 
ics,  in  training  by  means  of  gymnastics  generally,  and  in  training 
by  means  of  military  drill.  I  have  here  some  pictures  of  sixty-three 
boys,  of  whom  I  am  very  proud — boys  that  are  very  near  my  heart, 
boys  similar  to  those  in  all  other  schools  for  the  blind,  boys 
having  the  same  peculiarities  that  we  find  in  all  the  schools.  We 
know  well  that  among  those  peculiarities,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Babcock,  is  the  shaking  of  the  head.  Whether,  as  Mr. 
McCombs  says,  it  is  a  desu-e  for  exercise,  or  whether,  as  seems  the 
more  correct  solution,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  may  Ibe  a  little 
sight,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  nead,  brings  diiferent  light  sen- 
sations to  the  mind,  and  gives  a  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  child,  is, 
of  course,  a  question  that  we  cannot  exactly  settle.  The  sticking 
of  the  finger  in  the  eye,  and  starting  the  ball  from  its  true  position, 
may  be  from  the  same  cause  which  I  have  suggested  as  the  reason 
for  the  swinging  of  the  head.  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  being  in  a  dif- 
ferent position,  by  bringing  the  eye  ball  around  so  that  the  light 
may  strike  it  in  its  true  position,  gives  a  sensation  of  light  to  the 
child's  mind.  This  might,  also,  be  accomplished  by  the  shaking  of 
a  stick  or  some  other  object  before  the  eye;  both  would  result  from 
the  same  cause. 

Now,  the  means  of  reaching  these  points  are  two.  First,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  by  continually  hammering  on  this  very  disagree- 
able subject.  The  blind  do  not  like  to  hear  it.  I  assume  that  those 
who  have  arrived  at  j-ears  of  discretion  believe  that  such  habits 
should  be  corrected.  I  believe  that  the  blind  should  be  so  trained 
in  this  respect  that  seeing  persons,  although  not  acquainted  with 
the  blind,  may  still  not  regard  these  things  as  peculiarities  or  idio- 
syncracies  of  the  blind,  and  may  understand  that  they  are  things 
which  maj'  be  expected  to  disappear.  Of  course,  a  paralytic  or  crip- 
ple cannot  enter  the  ranks ;  and  again  you  know  that  some  men  will 
not  make  soldiers.  But  I  say  that  those  sixty-three  boys  can  drill 
as  well  as  any  sixty-three  boys  in  this  country,  of  ages  ranging 
from  nine  to  twenty-one. 

Mr.  Dow:    What  evolutions  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Battles:  Upton's  Revised  Tactics.  The  results  of  two 
years'  training  in  our  school  have  been  marvellous.  The  pupils  nat- 
urally know  that  the  proper  position  of  a  man  is  upright — that  he 
must  not  hunch  his  shoulders  or  dip  his  head;  and  when  they  put 
on  the  United  States  uniform,  they  seem  to  get  a  soldier's  heart  in- 
to it.     There  we  correct  physical  peculiarities. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  want  to  correct  an  impression.  In  saying  that  this 
was  a  delicate  question,  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  it  was 
such  for  the  blind  people  present.  I  still  insist  that  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  not  useful  to  the  public.  A  wrong  impression  is 
carried  out,  that  blind  people  are  sticking  theii*  fingers  in  their  eyes, 
and  shaking  theii-  heads  and  holding  sticks  before  their  eyes.  I 
still  think  and  insist  that  a  discussion  of  these  idiosyncracies  is  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Graves:  We  all  admit  that  the  blind  have  certain  peculiari- 
ties. We  are  discussing  the  best  means  of  correcting  them.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  peculiarities  spoken  of,  such  as  shaking  the 
head^or  putting  the  hands  to  the  face,  etc.,  are  habits  peculiar  to 
the  blind  at  all,      We  know  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal.      The 
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blind  child  cannot  see  liow  seeing  children  move  and  carry  them- 
selves. Consequently  he  forms  his  own  ideas  of  those  things,  and, 
of  course,  he  does  not  form  them  correctly.  There  isn't  one  parent, 
I  suppose,  out  of  many,  that  does  train  a  blind  child  correctly  in 
early  youth.  When  children,  born  blind,  come  into  our  Institu- 
tions, they  have  more  peculiarities  than  those  who  become  blind 
from  the  age  of  five  upwards.  The  great  question  then  is  for  the 
Institutions  to  impress  upon  parents  the  proper  course  of  training 
to  pursue  with  a  child,  blind  from  infancy,  up  to  the  time  of  ad- 
mission into  an  Institution. 

Mr.  Battles:  Talking  about  teaching  people  how  to  train  their 
children  rightly,  is  all  very  well.  But  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  take  these  children  away  from  their  homes,  at  five  instead  of 
twelve.  Why,  in  Penns3dvania,  where  there  has  been  an  Institution 
for  fifty  years,  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  do  not  know  of 
its  existence, — not  only  those  not  specially  interested  in  the  blind, 
but  even  those  who  have  blind  children. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  think  Mr.  Battles  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
exactly.  We  want  to  get  the  children  younger.  A  child  came  to 
us  recently,  as  to  whose  training  I  was  asked,  when  he  was  three 
years  of  age.  One  of  the  things  I  insisted  on  was,  to  see  that  he 
didn't  form  habits  of  automatic  motion,  and  to  encourage  him  to 
be  out  of  doors  and  to  be  active.  He  came  to  school  last  summer 
at  eight  years  of  age ;  and  he  rolls  his  head  worse  than  any  boy  that 
we  have  had  in  school  for  years.  He  does  not  go  out  of  doors,  and 
he  can  scarcely  be  made  to  go.  I  am  convinced  that  the  lack  of 
physical  exercise  is  the  cause.  No  doubt  rolling  of  the  eyes  is  the 
result,  as  has  been  sug=^'3sted  by  Mi*.  Bittles,  of  a  dssire  to  gat 
liglit  upon  the  eye.  My  own  observation  would  lead  ma  to  think, 
that  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are  active  in  their  habits,  who  are  fond 
of  sports,  such  as  seeing  children  engage  in,  who  are  ready  in  play 
and  inclined  to  activity,  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  these  habits,  and 
that  it  is  those  who  are  sluggish  in  motion,  who  are  most  apt  to 
form  the  habits  of  waving  the  body  and  other  automatic  motions. 
I  have  a  dozen  boys,  ranging  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  who  are  the 
most  active  set  of  youngsters  we  have  ever  had  in  the  whole  school. 
Not  one  of  those  has  those  automatic  motions.  They  climb  trees, 
slide  down  hill,  work  in  the  workshop,  kick  foot  ball,  and  do  all  the 
things  boys  can  do  who  have  their  eyes.  There  isn't  one  of  that 
set  of  boys  who  has  one  of  these  automatic  motions. 

Mr.  Morrison:  It  is  important  that  the  work  of  our  schools 
should  be  put  before  the  public,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Sibley's  suo'- 
gestion  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  discuss  this  question,  because  it  will 
get  out  into  the  newspapers.  If  we  can  get  the  press  to  take  hold 
of  it,  and  give  an  elaborate  statement  of  it,  and  get  the  people  to 
read  that  statement,  then  it  will  become  more  generally  known  that 
we  have  schools  for  the  blind.  I  once  attended,  in  New  York,  one 
of  the  most  complete^  exhibits  of  things  belonging  to  the  blind,  and 
I  suppose  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  came  to  see  it;  and  yet 
next  day  the  press  had  half  a  column  regarding  a  dog  fight,  and 
about  ten  lines  upon  this  subject.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get 
the  papers  to  talk  about  it  and  get  the  people  to  read  what  they  say, 
so  that  we  may  become  known  to  the  community.  Let  them  know 
that  the  blind  are  peculiar  people,  if  that  is  so.  The  best  way  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are  not  a  peculiar  class,  is  to  have 
this  question  thoroughly  discussed.  In  Maryland  there  are  people 
who  never  heard  of  the  school  for  the  blind;  and  we  occasionally 
come  across  a  blind  child  who  never  heard  of  the  school. 
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The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  that  the  more  we  can  do  to  rush 
into  the  pubhc  prints  the  better.  I  know  it  is  against  the  tempera- 
ments of  some  of  us  to  desire  to  get  into  the  newspapers.  But 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  do  as  much  good  for  our  peo- 
ple as  IS  possible,  we  must  become  as  well  known  over  the  State,  as 
our  politicians  are  known,  and  try  to  get  people  to  take  an  interest 
in  our  work.  I  have  in  mind  our  friend  Anagnos,  and  the  way  he 
does  things  m  Boston.  I  notice  that  every  paper  of  any  account  in 
Boston  has  columns  of  it;  and  I  know  that  there  are  other  schools 
where  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done,  and  whose  work  is  not 
known. 

The  Pkesident,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
I  found,  not  two  blocks  from  this  place,  a  man  who  didn't  know 
that  there  was  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  I  know  a 
man  from  the  state  of  Illinois  who  visited  our  school,  and  he  asked 
how  it  was  that  we  came  to  invent  that  business  that  we  were  car- 
rying on  there. 

Mk.  Sibley:  It  is  all  well  enough  to  try  to  interest  the  newspa- 
pers and  get  them  to  discuss  idiosyncracies  of  the  blind,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  made  a  very  nice  illustration.  But  we  have  been  sitting 
here  three  days  doing  some  of  the  best  work  we  have  ever  done, 
and  during  this  time  some  of  the  best  papers  by  the  best  teachers 
have  been  presented  before  us;  and  how  much  notice  have  they  got 
in  the  newspapers?  But  if  you  start  up  the  subject  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  blind,  and  bring  out  something  striking  and  ex- 
tremely peculiar,  you  will  get  your  column  in  the  next  morning's 
papers.     This  morning  the  papers  give  us  half  a  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  the  gentleman  has  answered  himself.  He 
has  shown  how  desirable  it  is  to  discuss  these  subjects,  in  order  to 
get  the  newspapers  to  take  hold.  I  am  an  old  journalist  and  know 
how  they  take  hold  of  these  things.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with 
Mr.  Anagnos;  perhaps  he  has  some  special  waj'  of  doing  this  thing. 
But  my  idea  is  that  he  will  present  to  the  newspaper  something  that 
the  people  want  to  read,  and  will  not  give  dry  stuff  that  people 
won't  read.  How  many  of  the  parents  of  blind  children  would  be 
interested  in  these  technical  subjects,  even  if  they  were  illuminated 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  our  friend  Mr.  Sibley?  But  if  we  take  up 
the  subject  of  a  person,  who  in  addition  to  being  blind,  is  weighted 
down  with  all  these  idiosyncracies,  and  has  all  the  faults  of  tem- 
perament, which  may  afflict  such  a  person;  and  it  appears  that  our 
schools  are  not  only  training  him  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  edu- 
cation, but  endeavoring  to  correct  those  idiosyncracies, — that  will  be 
somethirg  that  the  people  will  desire  to  read,  and  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional incentive  to  them  to  send  such  persons  to  us,  and  take  an 
additional  interest  in  our  work.  The  blind  come  to  us  for  three  rea- 
sons: to  be  intellectually,  morally,  and  physically  trained.  Now, 
are  we  to  talk  about  one-third  of  our  dutj' — about  the  intellectual 
training,  and  not  to  discuss  the  other  two?  I  hold  that  they  are  all 
equally  important. 

We  have  said  quite  enough  perhaps  about  physical  idiosyncracies, 
and  perhaps  not  enough  about  the  moral.  In  curing  one  and  mak- 
ing the  individual  a  self-respecting  person  physically,  you  are  very 
likely  to  do  a  great  deal  about  the  other.  I  think  Mrs.  Little  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  as  to  the  period  of  life  children  should  come 
to  us.  Certain  people  came  to  us  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  session, 
who  could  read  intelligently  and  rapidly.  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  intellectual  question,  that  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age 
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is  very  convenient  for  tlie  teacher;  for  the  child  is  then  amibitious 
to  learn  and  to  put  together  the  ideas,  that  enable  him  to  associate 
the  things  he  has  been  taught  with  other  things.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  moral  and  physical  training,  you  c&nnot  get  the  child 
too  young. 

The  question  of  peculiarities  is  a  subject,  to  a  large  extent,  of  our 
whole  system  of  discipline;  and  while  we  must  heartily  rejoice  that 
we  are  the  means,  in  a  philanthropical  and  benevolent  sense,  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  to  these  persons,  yet  I  say  that  through- 
out too  many  of  these  Institutions  there  is  too  much  of  the  philan- 
thropical and  too  much  of  the  benevolent.  I  want  to  say,  as  head 
of  an  Institution,  that  I  would  not  yield  to  any  one  in  my  sense  of 
duty.  1  would  not  fail  to  enter  into  my  duty  with  zeal,  regarding 
the  welfare  of  those  under  my  charge.  But  I  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying,  that  I  take  hold  of  that  work,  not  only  in  a  philan- 
thropical or  a  benevolent  spirit,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  carrying 
out  oftentimes  an  unpleasant  duty,  who  tries  to  do  right  and  trusts 
in  a  Supreme  Being  in  doing  right.  Forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but 
there  is,  in  some  of  this  work,  too  much  of  the  sentimental. 

Me.  Wait:  What  are  some  of  the  moral  idiosyncracies  and  pecu- 
liarities you  have  discovered? 

Mr.  Dymond:  One  is  the  peculiarity  of  expecting  that  all  the 
world  is  made  for  blind  people;  that  we,  and  the  world  in  general, 
are  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing  good  to  the  blind.  There  is 
therefore  an  exacting  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  which  we  do 
not  find  on  the  part  of  the  seeing.  A  seeing  boy  is  more  self-reli- 
ant, naturally  so;  and  the  reason  is  simplj^  this.  You  take  a  boy  who 
has  had  little  or  nothing  done  for  him,  and  place  him  in  a  building 
where  he  is  surrounded  with  every  comfort,  with  a  hot  steam  pipe 
close  to  his  bed,  in  the  winter  mornings,  and  three  good  meals,  and 
servants  who  wait  upon  him  when  he  wants  anything,  and  ofhcers 
stationed  all  over  the  building  to  see  that  all  goes  weiJ, — and  in  that 
boy  you  are  cultivating  a  tendency,  which  may  cause  great  difficulty 
in  after  life,  when  he  is  deprived  of  such  care. 

Me.  Wait:  Is  this  result  an  idiosyncracy  dependent  upon  the 
affliction  to  which  they  are  subject,  or  a  result  of  the  causes  which 
the  gentleman  has  been  describing? 

Me.  Dymond:  I  suppose  all  idiosyncracies  arise  from  a  cause,  and 
a  first  cause  is  blindness,  and  we  are,  in  all  our  education,  treat- 
ment, and  care,  acting  with  reference  to  a  natural  idiosyncracy, 
and  are  therefore  cultivating,  by  the  veiy  means  we  use,  other 
physical  and  mental  idiosyncracies. 

Me.  Wait:  Are  you  not  suggesting  so  many  intermediate  causes 
of  moral  and  physical  condition,  that  the  idiosyncracy  itself  is  ex- 
plained away? 

Me.  Dymond  :  I  don't  suppose  a  person  is  born  with  an  idiosyn- 
cracy. I  suppose  a  peculiarity  is  generated  by  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  the  parent,  just  as  disease  may  be  generated  by  mis- 
management; and  I  say  that  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  care, 
instruction,  and  treatment,  is  sometimes  to  cultivate  these  very  idio- 
syncracies which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion,  and  I  say 
that  the  more  we  regard  these  young  people  in  the  lignt  of  persons 
who  are  suffering  from  a  misfortune,  which  is  to  be  offset,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  education  and  judicious  treatment,  and  who  are  not  to 
be  the  objects  of  special  sympathy  of  a  sentimental  sort,  and  who 
are  to  be  dependent  upon  careful  exercise  of   moral  as  well  as 
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physical  discipline,  the  more  shall  we  succeed  in  treating  them,  and 
he  able  to  cure,  to  a  large  extent,  these  idiosyncracies. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  should  conclude  that  the  results  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  are  products  of  mismanagement 
or  neglect,  rather  than  idiosyncracies  dependent  upon,  and 
inseparable  from  blindness.  The  aim  of  this  discussion  should  be  to 
discover  the  peculiarities  in  the  individual,  which  are  the  direct 
consequence  of  his  affliction,  belonging  to  him,  not  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  associated  with  a  number  of  others  in  a  school,  with 
warm  steam  pipes  at  his  bedside  and  three  hot  meals  a  day,  with 
servants  to  wait  on  him;  but  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  this  one  great  sense,  and  for  that  one  reason 
only.  We  should  distinguish  between  that  which  is  inseparable 
from  blindness,  and  that  which  is  only  casual,  or  merely  inciden- 
tal. 

Mr.  Dymond:  What  do  you  think  are  the  idiosyncracies  proceed- 
ing exclusively  from  the  fact  that  a  person  is  bereft  of  sight? 

Mr.  Wait  :  There  may  be  some  that  are  mental,  some  moral,  some 
physical.  The  physical  idiosyncracies  are  more  noticeable  than  any 
of  the  others.  But  there  are  some  things  we  ascribe  particularly  to 
the  blind,  because  we  find  them  in  the  blind,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  to  them,  on 
account  of  blindness.  In  other  words,  these  things  are 
not  the  direct  result  of  blindness.  A  peculiarity  in  his 
attempt  to  shake  hands,  caused  bj-  holding  the  thumb  upon  the 
palm,  may  have  been  noticed.  Now  militarj^  drill  and  calisthenics 
might  never  draw  the  pupil's  attention  to  the  proper  way  of  holding 
and  proffering  the  hand,  and  the  length  of  time  a  person's  hand 
should  be  held,  during  hand  shaking.  But,  recentlj',  I  have  seen 
the  same  awkardness,  exhibited  by  well  educated  young  ladies,  of 
high  social  position. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  was  closed. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Louisville  and  the  Indiana  Institutions,  for 
their  cordial  invitations  to  hold  our  next  session  with  them. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Trustees,  Superintendent,  and  Officers  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind,  who  have  so  kindly  and  admirably  cared 
for  us;  and  that  we  express  our  earnest  wish  for  the  prosperity  and 
usefulness  of  this  Institution. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dow,  duly  seconded,  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  duties  had  been  discharged. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Hall  Type- Writer  Company 
have  recently  modified  their  machine  for  the  wants  of  the  blind, 
and  have  sent  by  me  a  specimen  machine  which  I  shall 
be  happy  to  show  and  explain;  and  they  have  also  kindly  consented, 
to  make  to  the  blind,  a  liberal  concession  in  the  purchase  of  these 
machines. 

The  President  then  announced  the  committee  of  nine,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind: 


The  President:  In  preparing  the  list  of  nine  members  of  this 
committee,  I  have  taken  the  greatest  care  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  members,  and  have  considered  the  desire  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  specially  experienced  members  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  retained  upon  the  committee.  I  have  made  a  list  that 
contains  a  majority  of  the  names  of  former  active  members,  and 
filled  out  the  others  as  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  best.  I  now  an- 
nounce the  committee,  as  follows:  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  New 
York;  M.  Anagnos,  Massachusetts;  F.  Battles,  Pennsylvania;  F.  J). 
Morrison,  Maryland;  W.  D.  Williams,  Georgia;  J.  J.  Dow,  Minne- 
sota; J.  P.  McElroy,  Michigan;  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Indiana;  J.  H.  Har- 
vey, Arkansas. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  7:30  p.  m. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

On  motion  the  following  names  were  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Education. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  Missouri;  T.  S.  Doyle,  Virginia;  Geo.  H.  Miller, 
Kansas;  J.  B.  Parmalee,  Nebraska;  W.  Wilkinson,  California;  P. 
W.  Phillips,  Illinois;  T.  P.  McCune,  Indiana;  John  Glen,  Mary- 
land; H.  L.Hall,  Pennsylvania;  B.B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky;  Dr.Frank 
Rainey,  Texas;  A.  G.  Clement,  N.  Y.  State;  Wm.  Chapin,  Pennsyl- 
vania; C.  H.  Miller,  Ohio;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Wisconsin;  J.  C.  Covell, 
W.  Virginia;  W.  J.  Young,  N.  Carolina;  N.  P.  Walker,  S.  Carolina; 
J.  A.  Johnson,  Alabama;  W.  S.  Langley,  Mississippi;  Rev.  P.  Lane, 
Louisana;  S.  A.  Sint,  Tennessee;  D.  C.  Dudley,  Colorado;  C.  E. 
Moor,  Oregon. 
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Proceedings   or  the  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of   the 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  held  July  7th, 

1886,  AT  THE  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Blind  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


The  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  met  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  Wednesday,  July  7th,  1886,  at  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Battles,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  President  pro  tem. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sibley,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Huntoon  was  elected 
Secretary. 

The  roll  call  by  States,  was  answered  by  trustees  from  the  follow- 
ing states:  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, New  York  City,  New  York  State,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Secre^-ary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and,  on  mo- 
tion, they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  wish  to  present  the  proxy  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves,  of 
Alabama,  and  move  that  he  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

The  Secretary  read  the  proxy,  signed  by  J.  A.  Johnson,  Princi- 
pal, with  the  seal  of  the  Alabama  Institution,  being  dated  July  6th, 
1886. 

The  motion  to  receive  the  proxy,  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Wait:  Do  I  understand  that  this  is  a  motion  merely  for  the 
reception  of  the  proxy,  without  giving  Mr.  Graves  any  standing? 

The  President:  If  this  motion  prevails  Mr.  Graves  wdll  have  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  must  then  make  the  point  of  order,  that  a  superin- 
tendent has  no  power  to  create  trustees  of  this  Board,  and  that  this 
Board  has,  itself,  no  such  power.  The  duties  of  a  trustee  can  not 
be  discharged  by  proxy.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  motion  will  not 
prevail, 
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Mr.  Jacobs:  This  same  unfortunate  state  of  circumstances  comes 
up  again,  as  I  thought  it  would.  It  came  up  before,  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  proxy  from  South  Carolina,  and  I  claimed  at  that  time 
that  the  Institution  was  entitled  to  a  representation  on  this  Board, 
and  that  I  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  intended  that  those 
Institutions  should  be  represented.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  superin- 
tendent could  not  attend,  he  then  had  the  right  to  designate  some 
person  to  vote  and  carry  out  his  wishes.  No  member  of  this  Board 
is  here  representing  hiinself .  He  represents  his  Institution,  and 
the  object  of  the  proxy  is  to  give  the  Institution  the  representation 
to  which  it  is  entitled  in  this  Board. 

Mr.  Wait:  Where  do  you  get  the  authority  to  represent  your 
Institution? 

Mr.  Jacobs:  By  virtue  of  the  position  I  occupy.  While  the  law 
recognizes  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  of  the  United  States,  it 
does  not  recognize  any  individual. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  call  for  the  reading  of  so  much  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  as  specifies  the 
membership  of  this  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Secretary  thereupon  read  the  act  of  incorporation. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  remind  the  gentleman  that  it  is  the  Act  of  Congress 
that  permits  him  to  be  here  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Under  the  Act, 
he  is  trustee,  ex  officio, — that  is,  by  reason  of  his  office  as  superin- 
tendent, and  no  other  condition  or  qualification  is  made,  and  no 
other  will  suffice.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  superintendent,  as  a 
trustee,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  or  that  this  Board,  should  have  any 
power  to  appoint  trustees.  The  condition  ol  eligibility  is  fixed  in 
the  terms  of  the  Act.  Any  person,  not  being  the  superintendent 
of  an  Institution,  is  ineligible,  except  as  a  member  of  the  local 
Board. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  Mr.  Graves  has  charge  of  the  blind  department, 
and  isn't  he,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  Superintendent  of  that  Institu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Wait:  Does  Mr.  Graves  present  himself  here  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution? 

Mr.  Jacobs:    I  do  not  understand  him  so. 

Mr.  Wait:    The  proxy  itself  shows  that  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  think  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  case:  one  pre- 
senting a  question  of  law  and  another  a  question  of  expediency; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  both  of  them  point  in  the  same  direction. 
I  think  the  legal  point  is  well  taken.  I  think  that  it  would  be  high- 
ly inexpedient  to  allow  proxies,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the 
Kentucky  delegate  could  always  bring  seven  proxies,  and  so  carry 
an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Board  at  any  time,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  would  not  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Williams:  I  think  no  trustee  has  the  right  or  the  power  to 
delegate  anybody  to  act  for  him.  It  is  not  like  a  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation.  They  may  delegate  their  authority,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  trustee,  there  is  no  right,  in  law,  for  him  to  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  McElroy:  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  another  point.  The 
Institution,  for  which  this  proxy  is  presented,  is  a  dual  Institution, 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,     I  believe  the  superintendent 
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of  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  called  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution.  For  that  reason  it  would  seem  to  me  suit- 
able to  recognize,  on  this  floor,  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  blind  department. 

Mr.  Sibley:    I  wish  to  withdraw  that  proxy. 

The  seconder  of  Mr.  Sibley's  motion  consenting,  the  proxj^  was 

withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  now  move  that  Mr.  Graves  be  admitted  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McElroy. 

The  President:  Does  Mr.  Graves  consent  to  represent  the  In- 
stitution of  Alabama  under  those  conditions  as  superintendent? 

Mr.  Wait:  How  is  Mr.  Graves  recorded  here  as  a  member  of 
our  Association?  This  is  not  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  expediency. 
It  is  a  matter  of  strict  legal  obligation  and  power  on  our  part.  A 
vote  passed,  for  example,  by  a  majority  of  one,  under  those  circum- 
stances, might  be  subject  to  protest  by  any  member  of  this  Board, 
on  the  ground  that  we  had  not  proceeded  within  the  law.  I  protest 
therefore  against  this  proposed  action. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Graves'  credentials  to  the  Association, 
showing  him  to  be  enrolled,  "Alabama,  J.  S.  Graves,  teacher  dele- 
gate, Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. " 

Mr.  "Wait,  The  Institution  is  the  Institution  of  Alabama,  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind.  The  superintendent  of  the  whole  is 
the  superintendent  of  each  part,  and  we  cannot  select  a  part  of  the 
Institution  for  representation  here,  by  one  who  does  not  superin- 
tend the  whole. 

The  President:  The  representatives  of  dual  Institutions  are 
delegates  to  this  Association. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  superintendents  of  such  Institutions  are  mem- 
bers of  this  body  of  trustees,  but  they  have  no  power  of  substitu- 
tion. 

The  President  :  They  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  entitled  to  its  rights  and  privileges.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Huntoon, 
the  Secretary,  to  take  the  chair  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Battles:  To  my  mind  this  question,  like  questions  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  is  capable  of  difl"erent  interpretations.  The  law 
constitutes  superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions,  members 
ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proxy,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Graves,  is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Board.  Suppose  now  it  should  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  been  here  at  this  time,  or  for  any  of  our  friends  from  the  West 
or  South;  why  should  we  be  disfranchised?  It  seems  to  me  very 
clear  that  each  Institution  has  a  right  to  its  voice  in  this  meeting. 
If  a  superintendent  is  unable  to  reach  here,  and  a  delegate  brings 
a  properly  attested  proxy,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Graves,  that  Institu- 
tion is  entitled  to  its  voice.  I  think  that  any  legally  constituted 
proxy  should  be  accepted  by  this  Board.  That  is  my  interpretation 
of  it,  and  I  regret  that  the  proxy  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Sibley. 

Mr.  Battles  then  resumed  the  Chaii". 
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The  Peebident;  The  question  is  now  upon  Mr.  Sibley's  motion 
that  Mr.  Graves  be  admitted  as  a  representative  from  the  Alabama 
Institution,  and  act  as  a  trustee  of  this  Board  to-day.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll  by  States. 

The  States  were  called  in  their  order. 

Ayes: — Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio, — 9. 

Nays: — Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  York  City,  Virginia,  "West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, — 6. 

The  President  declared  the  motion  carried. 

Me.  "Wait:  I  should  like  to  have  my  protest  entered  against  this 
action. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  should  like  to  have  a  recall  of  the  roll  to  see  if  mem- 
bers have  understood  their  votes,  as  there  seems  to  be  doubt  among 
some. 

The  Peesident:  The  motion  is:  That  Mr.  Graves  be  admitted 
to  represent  the  Institution  of  Alabama  in  this  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  one  of  the  trustees.  "While  that  is  the  question  before  the  house, 
I  will  say  in  addition,  he  brings  here  a  proxy,  which  proxy  was  pre- 
sented to  this  Board,  and  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  Secretary  again  called  the  roll  upon  the  question  before  the 
house. 

Ayes: — Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania, — 10. 

Nays:  Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  York  City,  Ohio,  Virginia,  "West 
Virginia,  "Wisconsin, — 7. 

The  President  declared  the  motion  carried. 

On  motion,  the  following  named  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
floor  with  the  privilege  of  debate, — Mr;  H.  L.  Hall,  Mr.  John  Glen. 
Mr.  Dow  introduced  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved:  That  requisitions,  by  any  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
upon  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  for  books 
or  tangible  apparatus,  printed  or  constructed  elsewhere 
than  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  shall  be  duly 
honored:  provided  that  such  requisitions  do  not  exceed  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  income  from  the  subsidy  fund  of  the  Institution  mak- 
ing such  requisition. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  as 
read. 

Me.  Millee,  of  Kansas.  I  should  like  to  amend  that  resolution 
by  adding  five  per  cent,  making  it  twenty -live  per  cent,  of  the 
amount. 

The  amendment  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  question  was  put 
upon  the  resolution  as  amended. 

Me.  Hall:  It  can't  be  done.  If  you  read  the  law  granting  sub- 
sidy, you  will  see  that  it  would  be  irregular.  It  is  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind;  it  isn't  for  buying  from  Europe  or  anywhere 
else. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Congress  appropriat- 
ing the  fund. 

Mr.  Millee,  of  Ohio.  To  my  mind,  it  is  clear  that  that  would  be 
irregular.  I  think  it  indelicate  for  any  Institution  to  expect  or  ask 
the  American  Printing  House  to  go  outside  to  buy  them  anything. 
They  may  ask  for  whatever  they  wish  to  have  printed  or  made;  but 
I  hold  that  the  American  Printing  House  has  no  business  to  do 
what  this  resolution  calls  upon  it  to  do. 

Me.  Dow:  The  point  is  a  legal  one,  and  depends  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  expression  "furnish."  My  understanding  of  the 
statute  is  diflerent  from  that  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 
I  assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  to  manufacture  the  articles  which  they  furnish  the 
Institutions.  The  gentleman  says  it  can't  be  done.  It  has  been 
done.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  has  been  legally  done.  I 
Avill  admit  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  ex- 
pression; but  circumstances  may  arise  where  it  would  be  policy  for 
the  American  Printing  House  to  purchase,  when  they  can  do  so 
cheaper  than  they  can  manufacture;  and  I  think  the  Institutions 
are  justihed  in  calling  for  what  the  Printing  House  has  not  yet 
manufactured,  and  which  the  Institutions  stand  in  need  of. 

The  question  was  then  put,  with  the  f  ollow^ing  result : 

Ayes: — Alabama,  Arkansas,   Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 

Missouri,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, — 8. 
Nays: — Georgia,  Indiana,   Kentucky,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New 

York  City,  New  York  State,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, — 10. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  griginal  resolution. 

Me.  Huntoon:  Before  the  vote  is  taken  I  wish  to  set  forth  again 
the  plain  statements  that  your  Executive  Committee  made  to  you 
two  years  ago.  They  reported  to  you  that  it  was  not  expedient, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  to  divert  any  of  that  fund  from  the 
use  that  it  could  be  put  to  there;  that  however  much  you  might 
want  other  books  and  other  apparatus,  you  could  not  get  eighty 
per  cent,  of  your  quota's  value  if  you  took  away  twenty  per  cent. ; 
that  you  would  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  Printing  House  far 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  although  the  figures 
would  onlj^  show  that. 

Your  Executive  Committee  also  reported,  two  years  ago,  that  the 
Institutions  had  been  running  in  debt  to  the  American  Printing 
House,  eveiy  year,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
they  suggested  that  that  being  the  case,to  divert  from  the  original  ap- 
propriation of  ten  thousand  dollars,  any  percentage,  was  unbusiness- 
like and  uuM'ise;  that  you  would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  your  own 
Institution  if  you  attempted  to  carry  on  a  commission  business  and 
at  the  same  time  a  manufacturing  business,  when  it  required  all 
your  capital  to  efficient!}^  carry  on  the  manufacturing  business.  The 
indebtedness  that  I  name  would  have  been  increased,  still  further, 
except  for  the  patronage  given  to  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  by  the  Society  for  providing  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  income  received,  to  the  amount 
of  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  our  expenses  would  have 
overrun  our  income.  As  it  is,  the  Printing  House  has  just  man- 
aged to  get  along,  since  the  repeal  of  the  by-law,  allowing  twenty 
per  cent,  to  be  diverted. 
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According  to  the  present  method  of  managing  the  Printing 
House,  which  is  complete  and  efficient,  not  a  single  thing  can  be 
taken  away  without  injuring  very  materially  its  efficiency.  The 
whole  ten  thousand  dollars  is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  income  re- 
ceived from  other  parties.  This  is  presented  to  you  without  feel- 
ing on  my  part,  simply  as  a  matter  of  business.  Now  do  those 
States  that  we  have  helped,  who  have,  in  reality,  borrowed  of  the 
local  Board,  the  money  that  was  in  their  treasury,  before  the  sub- 
sidy began— do  they  propose,  while  enjoying  that  privilege,  already 
without  interest,  to  make  the  time  still  longer  in  which  they  can 
hope  to  recover  their  ground?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a 
question  alone  of  legality;  but  far  more  a  question  of  equity.  Will 
you  pass  this  resolution  to  injure  the  efficiency  of  your  present  sys- 
tem? We  have  a  very  expensive  plant  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness principle  that  that  plant  should  run  to  its  best,  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. Our  experience  has  shown  that  we  print  what  is  asked  of 
us,  and  we  don't  make  both  ends  meet  even  now.  But  as  I  said,  ex- 
cept for  additional  income  received  through  Mr.  Hall's  efforts,  we 
would  be  still  further  behind. 

Now  this  resolution  would  cripple  materially  the  resources  and 
the  business  affairs  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  a  matter  demonstrable  by  actual  figures,  as  presented  to 
you  two  years  ago.  You  repealed  that  by-law  at  the  request  of  your 
Executive  Committee,  who,  in  the  financial  management  of  the  Print- 
ing House,  did  the  business  for  the  trustees  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House.  There  is  another  reason  that  operates  to  cause  an  obliq- 
uity of  vision.  Some  of  you  are  attempting  to  look  two  ways.  You 
are  influenced  in  one  way  by  the  needs  of  your  Institutions.  "We 
want  things  that  you  do  not  have." 

Now  there  you  are  looking  upon  the  matter  as  trustees  of  your 
Institution.  We  are  bound,  however,  here  this  afternoon,  to  look 
upon  this  matter,  not  as  superintendents  of  Institutions,  but  as 
trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Is  it  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  Printing  House  to  go  into  the  commission 
business,  and  give  up  the  manufacturing  business  to  any  extent?  I 
am  ready,  gentlemen,  to  answer  any  question  as  to  the  details  of 
this  subject. 

Mk.  Miller  :  Perhaps  one  reason  why  this  resolution  was  offered, 
and  why  I  shall  support  it,  is  simply  this, — my  understanding  two 
years  ago,  when  we  met  at  St.  Louis,  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
appropriation  would  be  available  for  slates  and  apparatus.  Now  I 
have  tried  for  the  past  year  to  avail  myself  of  that  appropriation. 
Of  course  I  can  get  books  printed  in  New  York  Point,  such  as  are 
printed;  but  I  don't  require  all  that  for  my  Institution.  I  could  use 
something  in  the  shape  of  apparatus.  I  want  models;  and  if  I  have 
a  surplus  over  and  above  what  is  needed  in  our  Institution  for  pub- 
lication of  books,  it  seems  no  more  than  right  and  just,  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  turn  it  to  such  use  as  the  purchase  of  models  and  ap- 
paratus. I  hope  this  resolution  will  pass.  If  the  Printing  House 
can't  furnish  these  things,  let  us  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy 
them.  Other  parties  make  slates  and  are  willing  to  sell  them,  as  far  as 
they  can.  Mr.  Huntoon  should  certainly  take  fifty  or  seventy-five  or 
a  hundred  dollars,  if  we  desire  it,  and  send  it  to  those  parties  and  tell 
them  to  send  us  some  slates. 

Me.  Wait:  As  a  matter  of  legality,  I  doubt  altogether  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  act  as  it  has  been  proposed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  this  law  was  passed,  it  was  intended  that  the  money 
should  go  into  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
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purpose  of  manufacturing  and  furnishing  books  and  apparatus, 
which  was  to  be  done  without  profit.  The  withdrawal  of  the  money 
of  the  Printing  House,  which  ought  to  be  expended  within  its 
walls,  the  taking  away  of  one-fifth  of  the  $10,000  and  reducing  it  to 
$8,000,  is  equivalent  to  our  reducing  the  value  of  the  plant  for  the 
making  of  iDOoks  and  apparatus  from  $10,000  to  S8,000. 

Me.  Hall:  If  this  body  here  today  has  a  right  to  say  that  the 
American  Printing  House  shall  spend  twenty  per  cent,  of  this 
money  in  this  way,  why  hasn't  it  the  right  to  divert  ninety  or 
even  one  hundred  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dow:  We  must  manufacture:  so  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  di- 
vert the  whole  of  it;  but  outside  of  that,  I  don't  see  why  not.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  American 
Printing  House.  A  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  our  posi- 
tion as  superintendents  of  Institutions,  and  trustees  upon  this 
Board.  We  are  appointed  here  because  we  understand  what  our 
pupils  want;  but  as  trustees  we  must  not  consider  the  American 
Printing  House  separate.  We  must  assume  that  the  two  go  to- 
gether, that  the  interests  of  the  two  go  side  bv  side.  We  don't 
propose  to  cripple  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
I  don't  see  how  this  diversion,  if  you  please  to  so  call  it,  will  do  so. 
Tne  American  Printing  House  has  now  on  hand  a  large  number  of 
plates;  and  the  arrangement  has  been  so  made  that  these  plates 
are  practically  paid  for,  so  that  the  books  printed  from  them  must 
be  at  less  rates  than  before.  Yet  the  same  price  has  been  main- 
tained on  these  books.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  actual 
cost  of  the  books  were  charged,  we  should  have  this  twenty  per 
cent,  to  use,  and  still  be  able  to  print  as  many  books  as  now. 

Mr.  McElroy:  I  shall  vote  for  this  resolution  simply  on  this 
ground.  I  think  I  have  ordered  every  book  printed  on  the  Ameri- 
can circular.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  certain  works. 
I  would  like  to  take  some  of  those  books  and  exchange  them  for 
some  other  books  that  are  printed,  that  we  do  not  have.  I  should 
like  to  take  the  money  paid  out  for  those  books,  and  pay  that  money 
out  for  books  that  we  don't  get  at  our  own  Institution,  without  a 
State  appropriation.  There  are  other  printing  houses  in  this  coun- 
try. I  don't  mean  to  reflect  in  any  way  at  all  upon  the  management 
of  the  American  Printing  House.  But  I  say  simply,  on  a  matter  of 
securing  for  our  Institution  books  that  we  want  and  that  we  can- 
not get  without  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  Institution,  that 
we  should  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  to  purchase  books  where 
we  can  get  them,  in  place  of  taking  books  which  we  have  already. 

Mr.  Sibley:  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  point,  that  if 
this  resolution  passes  the  efficiency  of  the  Printing  House  at  Louis- 
ville will  be  crippled.  I- fail  to  see  that.  $10,000  is  expended  annual- 
ly in  the  publication  of  books.  If  we  take  $2,000  of  that  off  for 
some  other  purpose,  we  shall  derive  more  benefit  from  that  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  next  two  years,  than  all  we  are  entitled  to  buy 
from  Louisville.  I  would  rather  have  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  from  other  sources,  than  the  entire  one  hundred  per  cent,  from 
the  Louisville  house. 

Mr.  Hitntoon:  If  a  thing  costs  a  dollar,  you  can't  get  it  for  eighty 
cents.  It>as  cost  you  for  the  work  done  annually  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cents  for  what  you  have  received  at  one  hundred  cents; 
and  now  you  are  calling  for  a  still  further  reduction.  You  are  al- 
ready indebted  to  the  Printing  House  about  $13,000.     If  you  should 
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stop  publication  and  ordering  for  a  whole  year,  you  would  not  pay 
back  to  the  American  Printing  House  what  the  local  Board  has  ex- 
pended from  its  funds  for  the  seven  years  since  1879,  when  the  law 
went  into  operation.  This  money  was  derived  from  other  sources, 
and  the  local  Board  has  advanced  you  $13,000  over  and  above  the 
congressional  subsidy.  The  managers  reported  to  you  that  the  in- 
come would  not  be  sufficient  if  you  went  on  with  the  twenty  per 
cent.  plan.  And  now,  j^ou  propose  to  deprive  us  of  twenty  per  cent, 
of  this  income  and  bestow  that  amount  of  patronage  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dow:  If  the  United  States  government  had  given  us  $8,000 
instead  of  $10,000,  couldn't  the  business  have  been  managed,  so  that 
the  Institutions  could  have  been  furnished  with  books  and  not  have 
gone  into  debt?  Is  there  any  necessity  for  going  into  debt,  because 
certain  ideas  we  desire  to  have  carried  out,  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  incurring  debt?  Do  we  need  absolutely  to  expend  $10,000, 
and  may  we  not  expend  $8,000  and  stop? 

Me.  Huntoon  :  Now  on  the  question  of  whether  the  business 
could  be  managed  differently  and  the  expenses  cut  down,  I  say, 
certainl5\  Could  it  be  cut  down  to  .$5,000?  Certainly.  But  would 
you  have  had  those  educational  advantages  which  you  have  had,  if 
that  had  been  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business? 
Would  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thf  selection  of  books  and 
methods  of  your  own  preference,  if  that  had  been  done?  Some  In- 
stitutions have  come  to  be  four  or  five  years  ahead  of  their  quotas. 
Could  we  have  avoided  that?  Certainly.  Would  you  have  limited 
them  to  exactly  the  amount  they  were  entitled  to,  by  their  quota? 
We  have  said,  "No,  order  what  you  please  and  let  time  pay  for  it." 
The  Printing  House,  has  been  conducted  so  far  as  I  know  any- 
thing about  it,  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.     The  resolution   ought  not   to  pass. 

The  debate  being  closed,  by  order  of  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary called  the  roll  of  States  upon  the  question  of  the  original  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Graves:  I  wish  to  explain  my  vote.  In  voting  upon  this 
question  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  business  management 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  Louisville.  As  your  Secretary  has  justly 
said,  the  American  Printing  House  has  advanced  books  and  apparatus 
to  small  Institutions,  when  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  them  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  blind  of  Alabama  will  ever  be  grateful  to 
the  American  Printing  House  in  this  matter.  They  did  not  give  us 
books,  but  they  gave  us  maps.  I  know  that  the  Alabama  Institu- 
tion would  not  order  any  books  or  apparatus  from  any  other  Insti- 
tution than  the  American  Printing  House,  by  reason  of  that  fact. 
But  there  are  other  Institutions,  which  have  a  large  quota;  and  if 
they  wish  to  spend  their  money  for  books  and  apparatus  from  other 
sources,  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  with  the  following  result: 

Ayes: — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  State,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, — 14. 

Nays: — Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York  City,  Wiscon- 
sin,— 5. 

The  President  declare^  the  original  resolvTtion,  ^s  pflfeyec]  b^v  Mr, 
Pow,  caiTJed, 


The  resolution  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

Besolved:  That  requisitions  by  any  Institution  for  the  Blind 
upon  the  American  Printing-  House  for  tne  Blind,  for  books  or  tan- 
gible apparatus  printed  or  constructed  elsewhere  than  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  shall  be  duly  honored, 
provided  that  such  requisitions  do  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  income  from  the  subsidy  fund  of  the  Institution  making-  such 
requisition. 

Mr.  Wait:     I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved:  That  before  any  requisition  for  apparatus  upon  the 
twenty  per  cent,  basis,  made  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  meeting  held  July  7,  1886,  shall  be  filled  by  the 
American  Printing-  House,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  Board 
to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  whether  such  requisition  is  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Congress, 
relating  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Jiesolved :  That,  in  case  the  Government  approved  of  such  re- 
quisition, it  shall  then  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  Board. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  move  that  the  resolution  oflered  by  Mr.  Wait,  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  roll  was  called,  upon  the  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table,  with 
the  following  result : 

Ayes:— Indiana,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, — 9. 

Nays :— Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  New 
York  City,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,— 8. 

The  Chair  declared  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  carried. 

Mr.  Parmalee:     I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved:  That  the  practice  of  allowing  the  several  Institutions 
to  use  their  ([uota  of  the  National  Fund  for  printing  books  or  other 
matter,  at  their  own  charges,  is  not  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and 
that  said  practice  be  hereafter  discontinued. 

Mk.  Parmalee:    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  dulj'  seconded. 

Mr.  McElroy:  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  paying  for  that  printing?  Has  it 
been  wholly  charged  to  the  Institution? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Yes  sir;  that  has  been  charged  solely  to  the  In- 
stitution. 

Mr.  McElroy:  I  move  that  Mr.  Parmalee's  resolution  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  Secretary  called  the  roll, 
with  the  following  result : 

Ayes :— Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York 
City,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, — 16. 

Nays: — Kansas,  Nebraska,— 2, 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  application  of  the  resolution,  appropriating- 
twenty  per  cent,  for  goods,  made  elsewhere  than  in  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  shall  not  be  binding  until  the  exi:)ira- 
tion  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Me.  Huntoon:    I  now  offer  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved:  That  this  twenty  per  cent,  be  appropriated  for  the 
manufacture  and  perfecting  of  the  Point  writing  machine  of  Mr. 
McElroy. 

Mr.  Jacobs:    I  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  carried  unanimousl3\ 

ELECTION  OF  OmCERS  OF    THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  duly  seconded,  Messrs.  Huntoon,  Wait, 
Dow,  Parmalee  and  McElroy  were  nominated  as  the  Publication 
Committee,  and  the  Secretary-  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  house  for  the  gentlemen  named,  which  was  accordingly^  done. 

Mr.  Huntoon  moved  that  the  present  Executive  Committee  be 
continued  in  office.  The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  Board  for 
the  re-election  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  ballot  was  cast  as 
directed  for  the  following  gentlemen,  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee:  Messrs.  Bullock,  AYillis,  Barrett,  Haldeman,  Martin, 
and  Carter. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  acts  and  correspondence  between  Mr.  Anagnos  and 
Mr.  Huntoon.  That  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Smead,  Mr.  Dow 
anci  myself.  Mr.  Smead,  having  retired  from  the  management  of 
the  Institution  at  Columbus,  sent  the  correspondence  to  Mr.  Dow, 
who  sent  it  to  me  as  the  second  member  of  the  committee,  and  after- 
wards visited  me  on  the  matter.  We  thought,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
position by  Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  correspondence,  we  need  not  take 
any  further  action.  I  rise  now  simply  to  explain  why  the  committee 
did  not  make  any  report. 

I  now  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Huntoon,  for 
the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  correspondence 
with  the  different  superintendents  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  Print- 
ing House. 

The  President:  (Mr.  Battles. )  I  want  to  say,  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Jacobs,  that  you  have,  Mr.  Huntoon,  my  most  complete 
confidence,  officially  and  personally,  and  my  utmost  personal  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  want  to  amend  that  motion  by  adding  that  it  be  a 
rising  vote. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  unani- 
mously carried  by  a  rising  vote. 
On  motion  adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIEST  DAY'S  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  July  10th,  1888,  10.30  A.  M. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  held  its  tenth  bienuial  meeting'  at  the  Maryland  School 
or  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  commencing-  July  10th,  1888. 

Mr.  \Y.  D.  Williams,  of^Macon,  Ga.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  a  voluntary  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  D.  D,  Wood,  of  Phila- 
lelphia,  praye/  was  offered  by  Principal  A.  H.  Dymond,  of  the 
3ntario  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  John  T.  jMorris,  of  Baltimore,  then  delivered  the  ad- 
Iress  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  President^  and  Members  of  the  Association  : 

The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Directors  and  teachers  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  of 
endering  you  a  welcome  to  our  city  and  home,  on  this  interest- 
iig  occasion. 

We  offer  to  you  the  cordial  greetings  and  hospitality  of  a 
social  and  cultured  community,  and  welcome  you  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  honorable  j^rofession,  and  are  gratified  that 
you  have  selected  our  home  for  this  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion. With  this  greeting,  we  bring  you  the  assurance  that  our 
citizens  highly  appreciate  the  object  for  which  you  have  con- 
v^ened  to-day,  and  wish  you  full  success.  We  recognize  with 
great  respect  your  devotion  to  the  noble  cause  which  has  called 
you  together  at  this  time,  and  believe  that  its  interests  will  be 
best  promoted  by  free  and  intelligent  interchange  of  views  upon 
the  important  questions  connected  with  your  work. 


You  have  come  from  every  part  of  our  great  country,  not  for 
sectional,  or  sectarian,  or  political  purposes,  but  to  discuss  mat- 
ters which  pertain  to  your  profession  as  educators,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  fruits  of  your  experience  and  knowledge,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  afflicted  class  in  whose  welfare  you  are  so  deeply 
interested. 

Your  association  has  accomplished  much  good  in  the  past 
and  has  secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
public  who  understand  the  object  of  jour  organization.  In 
your  membership,  there  are  some  who  were  among  the  founders 
of  our  institutions,  and  others  who  have  been  connected  with 
them  for  many  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  all  to  witness 
the  great  success  which  has  resulted  from  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  an  educational  system,  which  was  at  first  deemed  doubtful. 
By  your  zeal  and  earnest  labor,  you  have  so  educated  j^ublic 
sentiment  that  it  is  now  in  full  sympathy  with  your  cause,  and 
that  feeling  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  future,  if  you  are 
faithful  to  your  important  trust. 

You  are  the  representatives  of  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  Blind,  and  you  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  coun- 
sel and  to  devise  means  for  doing  your  work  even  more  effec- 
tively than  it  has  heretofore  been  done.  The  success  of  your 
meeting  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  spirit  with  which  you 
conduct  your  deliberations,  and  for  this  reason,  I  again  beg  to 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  being  earnest,  harmonious 
and*  progressive.  Your  field  of  labor  is  large  and  there  is  much 
for  you  to  do,  and  you  cannot  secure  the  desired  success  if  you 
halt,  and  hesitate,  and  onlj^  half  perform  the  work  which  joi\ 
undertake. 

The  growth  and  development  of  our  country,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  government,  depend  largely  upon  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  of  our  people.  The  best  and  most  useful 
citizens  are  generally  those  who  are  well  educated,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  and  who  are  thus  fitted  to  perform  the  duties 
which  may  devolve  upon  them  in  whatever  sphere  they  may  be 
placed.  If  the  heart  and  mind  are  properly  cultivated  and 
trained  in  earlj^  life,  there  is  certainly  less  risk  of  depraved 
manhood.  The  records  of  all  reformatory  and  criminal  institu- 
tions show  that  the  larger  portion  of  their  inmates  are  illiterate, 
and  that  those  who  are  most  intelligent  are  most  easily  reformed. 
If  crime  can  thus  be  prevented  or  diminished  by  education,  it 
is  certainly  better  to  expend  the  money  for  this  purpose,  rather 
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than  to  appropriate  it  for  the  i)uuishment  of  crimes  which  might 
have  been  prevented.  The  true  policy  is  to  establish  and  sup- 
port by  proper  taxation,  such  a  system  of  free  instruction  for  all 
classes,  as  will  produce  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. By  such  liberal  education  every  want  may  be  sup- 
plied and  every  interest  satisfied.  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  may  have  equal  educational  facilities,  and 
all  have  an  equal  chance  for  future  success.  It  is  not  true  as 
is  sometimes  alleged  by  the  enemies  of  public  education,  that 
it  elevates  the  poor  above  their  proper  sphere  in  life  and  unfits 
them  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  may  inspire  them 
with  high  aspirations,  and  make  them  abandon  the  hovel  of 
their  early  life,  and  spurn  the  companionship  of  the  low  and 
depraved.  It  may  make  the  ignorant  laborer  an  intelligent 
workman,  and  the  dull  mechanic  an  educated  artisan,  and  if 
these  are  some  of  the  elevating  results  of  liberal  education,  it 
is  surely  our  duty  to  commend,  rather  than  condemn  it. 

These  principles  with  reference  to  the  seeing,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  blind,  who  need  the  same  care  and  instruction  to 
rescue  them  from  the  dangers  of  ignorance,  and  to  elevate  them 
to  educated  manhood.  Our  schools  for  their  instruction  are  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  great  free  educational  system  of  our 
country,  and  you  are  a  part  of  the  grand  army  of  educators,  who 
are  entrusted  with  this  work  of  instruction.  A  great  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  you  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  and 
you  should  seek  to  faithfully  and  successfully  discharge  the 
trust  confided  in  you.  The  instruction  given  by  you  is  intended 
to  prepare  your  pupils  for  the  duties  and  demands  of  their  after 
life,  and  this  is  what  the}'  most  earnestly  desire.  They  seek  of 
you  that  aid  and  direction  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  an 
honorable  position  in  tlie  community,  and  to  support  themselves 
by  a  reputable  occupation.  They  scorn  the  suggestion  of  becom- 
ing beggars  in  manhood,  and  desire  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of 
self-dependence.  They  have  aspirations  as  high  and  honorable 
as  others  who  are  blest  with  sight,  and  they  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  attaining  positions  of  honor  and  profit.  And 
these  hopes  are  often  well  founded  and  sometimes  realized. 

You,  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  know  that  the  lives  of  th,e 
blind  have  not  always  been  failures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  have  achieved  success,  and  attained  such  honorable 
positions  as  to  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
In  every  department  of  art  and  literature  and  science,  there 


have  been  many  notable  instances  of  success,  showing  genius 
and  skill  equal  in  every  respect,  to  those  who  are  blest  with 
sight.  Indeed,  the  scholastic  record  of  the  blind  is  full  of  in- 
tense interest.  In  your  libraries,  you  will  find  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  the  valuable  works  of  the  sightless,  who,  by 
courage  and  perseverance  have  triumphed  over  their  misfortune, 
and  achieved  greatness.  What  a  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the 
lives  of  these  afflicted  ones,  who,  amid  all  their  trials  and  priva- 
tions, are  yet  happy  and  useful,  and  with  such  limited  means, 
accomplish  so  much.  If  such  are  the  results  so  successfully 
attained  by  the  blind,  we  must  certainly  feel  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  highest  educated  development,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  instruction  which  is  commensurate  with 
their  desire  and  capacity.  And  in  this  relation,  we  highly  com- 
mend your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  in  obtaining  from 
the  Government  such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
13urpose. 

This  important  subject,  as  well  as  others  of  interest,  will  re- 
ceive your  consideration  during  this  meeting,  and  we  express 
the  hope  that  they  may  receive  your  earnest  attention,  and  that 
youj"  deliberations  may  be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  yourselves 
and  the  schools  under  your  charge,  but  also,  to  the  blind  of  the 
whole  country. 

Again  we  bid  you  welcome  to  our  city  and  home,  and  hope 
that  you  may  so  enjoy  this  visit,  that  you  will  be  willing  to  come 
again  and  be  our  guests. 

The  President,  in  reply,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Morris,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association: 

I  find  my  name,  on  the  programme  as  chosen  to  replj^  to  your 
welcome  address.  A  better  choice  might  have  been  made,  but 
it  is  a  call  that  I  cheerfully  respond  to.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Association  has  met  in  this  Institution,  and  in  thus  expressing 
my  feelings,  I  know  that  I  am  giving  the  voice  of  our  entire 
body. 

We  have  known  for  years,  the  Superintendent  and  Officers, 
and  have  felt  for  them  the  highest  personal  regard.  We  have 
had  under  review,  through  the  reports  and  otherwise,  the 
character  of  their  work,  and  it  has  provoked  our  jealous  admi- 
ration. 


Here  we  bave  found  a  marble  palace  for  tlie  blind,  with  every 
appropriate  appointment  for  tbeir  instruction  and  safety,  pleas- 
antly located  on  beautifully  arranged  grounds.  This  is  a  token 
of  the  compassion  and  munificence  of  a  generous  and  prosperous 
State. 

Your  managers  have,  everywhere,  the  highest  reputation  for 
wise  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  for  unselfish 
zeal  and  ardent  concern  for  its  work.  I  might  specify  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  wisdom,  the  selection  and  retention  through  so 
many  years  of  their  Superintendent,  not  hampering  him  with 
senseless  and  obstructive  regulations,  but  trusting  to  his  fidelity 
and  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  all  the  interests  of 
the  Institution.  I  am  glad  that  this  meeting  is  held  in  Balti- 
more— a  city  of  no  mean  repute,  a  commercial  centre  of  large 
means  and  commensurate  enterprise,  and  leading  in  all  the  arts 
of  culture  and  refinement,  secular  and  religious  and  social, 
affording  to  all  classes  the  very  best  opportunities  and  appli- 
ances of  education,  learning  and  the  preparation  for  the  employ- 
ments and  professions  of  life.  Another  remark,  I  trust,  will  be 
allowed  to  one  whose  locks  are  taking  on  an  Albino  color,  and 
who  has  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject  of  Anno  Domini, 
that  in  this  city  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  ladies  un- 
surpassed in  the  charms  of  beauty  and  accomplishments  and  the 
divine  graces  of  female  excellence. 

What  now  can  I  say  of  your  State?  For  myself  I  say,  that 
the  mention  of  Maryland  brings  to  my  heart  a  peculiar  thrill. 
Although  in  Georgia,  we  are  all  the  first  of  the  family,  yet,  I  love 
to  remember,  that  the  stock  from  which  I  have  been  evolved  first 
took  its  root  on  this  continent  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  your 
State.  That  was  about  all  it  could  do  in  those  dim  times,  and 
I  think  its  selection  was  wise. 

But  Maryland  is  renowned  everywhere  for  all  that  is  good 
and  glorious  in  life  and  history.  The  fame  of  her  jurists,  her 
statesmen,  her  military  and  naval  heroes,  her  scholars,  her 
financiers,  and  those  who  have  made  grand  endowments  to 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
artisans — has  spread  abroad  throughout  the  earth.  Her  people 
have  ever  been  industrious,  religious,  patriotiq  and  conserva- 
tive. Happy  and  prosperous  is  the  commonwealth  of  Maryland; 
and  so  may  it  ever  be,  world  without  end. 
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We  most  cordially  accept  your  welcome,  and  here  we  are  glad 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  varied,  profitable  work  and  pleasant 
intercourse. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Parmalee,  of  Nebraska,  said : 

Mr.  President:  Nebraska  sends  greeting  to  Maryland.  We 
are  grateful  to  be  able  to  meet  in  this  city  as  members  of  this 
Convention,  knowing  that  we  have  common  aims,  desires  and 
purposes,  and  feeling  that  though  we  come  from  States  so  widely 
separated,  these  aims  will  bind  us  all  together  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Convention.  I  trust,  as  Mr.  Morris  says,  that  the 
deliberations  may  be  harmonious,  progressive  and  instructive, 
and  that  all  who  attend  may  be  greatly  benefited.  We  shall 
accept  and  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  the  hospitalities  ex- 
tended to  us. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Phillips,  of  Illinois,  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  has  seldom  been 
my  good  fortune  to  listen  to  a  more  heartfelt  welcome  than  has 
just  been  extended  to  us.  We  are  assembled  here  for  mutual 
improvement  and  with  a  view  to  improve  our  own  usefulness, 
and  that  of  our  Institutions.  The  name  of  Mr.  Morris  has  been 
wafted  by  the  breezes  to  the  State  of  Illinois;  and  from  that 
State  I  come  to  accept  the  greeting  so  kindly  extended  to  us. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  work  of  the  convention  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind,  and  that  harmony  should  prevail.  Doubt 
less  this  will  be  the  mOst  profitable  convention  ever  held  in 
America.  We  have  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  previous 
conventions,  as  well  as  our  own  experience  in  the  work  which  has 
been  growing  better  for  so  many  years.  It  will  be  our  fault,  if 
we  do  not  make  great  progress  in  this  work.  In  behalf  of  our 
convention  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  I  desire  to  extend  thanks 
to  Mr.  Morris  and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  Secretary  read  communications  received  from  the  follow- 
ing named  persons: 

His  Excellency,  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 
States ;  His  Excellency,  Elihu  E.  Jackson,  Governor  of  Mary- 
land 5  Hon.  E.  W.  LeComi)te,  Secretary  of  State,  Annapolis, 
Md. ;  Hon.  A.  P.  Gorman,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  F.  C. 
Latrobe,  Mayor  of  Baltimore ;  G.  L.  Smead,  Savannah,  O. ;  F. 


J.Campbell,  Loudon",  England;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Janes- 
ville,  Wis. ;  A.  Buckle,  York,  England ;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Lane, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Frank  Rainey,  Austin,  Texas;  Mrs.  Asa  D. 
Lord,  Oberlin,  O.;  John  E.  Ray,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  W. 
Wilkinson,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  general  order  of  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  moved  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with.     Carried. 

The  report  of  committees  being  then  in  order,  Mr.  Wait,  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee,  said,  that  the  printed 
programme  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  convention  rep- 
resented the  work  of  the  committee  as  far  as  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  Battles,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
report  upon  the  advisabilit}'  of  devoting  a  portion  of  each  ses- 
sion, or  day,  to  a  short  discussion  of  such  questions  of  method 
not  specially  provided  for,  as  may  be  brought  before  it. 

Communications  addressed  to  the  Association  were  then  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  on  motion  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  action  as  they  thought 
best. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  adopted,  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  as  a  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials. The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  as  that 
committee :  Messrs.  W.  J.  Young,  G.  H.  Miller  and  S.  Babcock. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Clement,  of  the  I^ew  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  then  read  the  following  paper : 

THE   HOME   EDUCATI0:N^   OF   THE   BLIND. 

Early  life  may  be  divided  into  five  periods.  Infancy,  com- 
prehending about  four  years  ;  earl 3^  childhood  extending  from 
four  to  about  seven  ;  childhood  extending  from  seven  to  ten ; 
early  youth,  from  ten  to  about  fourteen ;  youth  extending  from 
fourteen  to  manhood. 

Our  subject  deals  with  the  development  of  a  blind  child,  dur- 
ing the  first  three  i^eriods  of  early  life,  embraced  in  the  above 
division,  and  this,  generally  speaking,  covers  the  time  of  the 
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child's  liome  education.  To  be  sure,  lie  sometimes,  attends  a 
Kindergarten,  where  he  derives  the  benefit  of  a  systematic 
course  of  training,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  nearly  every  sightless  child,  reaches  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 
years  with  no  training  except  that  received  at  home.  That 
training  is  usually  defective,  sometimes  extremely  so,  necessarily 
modifying  and  conditioning  his  whole  future  life,  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral. 

It  is  defective,  according  to  my  observation,  in  the  most 
marked  manner  in  his  physical  education,  less  marked  in  his 
intellectual  and  least  marked  in  his  moral  development.  I  do 
not  say,  that  it  is  not  greatly  defective  in  each  direction,  but 
I  have  yet  to  meet  the  bright  blind  child  of  ten  years,  who  has 
not  some  knowledge  and  conception  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  morality,  some  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong 
conduct,  which  certainly  shows  that  the  proper  foundation  has 
been  laid,  while  I  have  known  many,  the  basis  of  whose  intel- 
lectual development  was  erroneous  and  w^hose  physical  train- 
ing was  lamentably  neglected.  Hence,  I  say  the  defects  in 
his  moral  training  are  usually  the  least  marked,  but,  in  this 
respect  he  is  often  disobedient,  untruthful  and  addicted  to  the 
use  of  profane  language  and  tobacco,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
absence  of  minor  morals,  all  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  paren- 
tal care  and  oversight. 

The  error  in  his  intellectual  education  is,  that  his  faculties  have 
not  been  trained,  while  his  mind  has  been  literally  crammed 
with  information  and  sated  with  reading.  His  parents  have 
acted  upon  the  theory,  that  knowledge  is  education,  wliereas, 
they  should  have  endeavored  to  discipline  and  develop  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  especially  those  of  observation  and  percep- 
tion, instead  of  loading  down  the  mind  with  facts  and  striving 
for  the  abnormal  development  of  the  memory.  Some  of  the 
directions  given  in  annual  reports  under  the  head  of  "  Hints  to 
the  parents  of  Blind  Children,"  conform  to  the  idea  that  the 
memory  is  the  only  faculty  of  the  mind  worth  developing ;  seldom 
does  one  even  see  the  word  observation  in  such  directions.  They 
usually  sa3',  teach  the  child  items  of  information,  facts  of  his- 
tory and  geography,  have  him  commit  passages  of  prose  and 
poetry,  &c.,  and  the  parents  often  strictly  follow  those  instruc- 
tions, and  task  the  memory  to  its  fullest  extent.  It  is  not  sur- 
X^rising  that  the  blind  child  is  sometimes  a  walking  cyclopedia, 
the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood  where  he  resides.    Bat  has  he 
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acquired  any  power  of  original  investigation  ?  None.  Does  he 
know  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  world  around  him  ?  Very 
little.  A  pupil  in  our  school,  of  excellent  natural  ability,  re- 
cently examined  some  stuffed  animals  and  had  no  idea  what 
they  were,  although  she  had  lived  her  whole  life  in  the  country 
where  these  animals  are  numerous. 

"Educate  the  blind  child  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way 
as  one  who  sees,"  say  the  directions. 

Unfortunately  the  methods  of  educating  the  seeing  child  are 
often  defective,  and  consequently  this  rule  is  ineffectual. 

The  excessive  development  of  the  memory,  and  the  loading 
of  a  child's  mind  with  rules,  dates,  formulas  and  facts,  of  all 
kinds  with  no  reference  to  scientific  arrangement,  is  still  popu- 
lar, and  will  undoubtedly  continue  so  for  some  time.  As  most 
parents  of  blind  children  are  persons  of  limited  opportuuities 
and  education,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  take  the 
initiative  in  devising  methods  for  making  the  prospects  of  their 
children  brighter  and  better. 

With  many  such,  when  the  sad  fact  dawns  upon  them  that 
their  child  is  sightless,  whether  from  accident  or  disease,  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life,  or  as  is  less  often  the  case  when  the  child 
is  blind  from  birth,  the  impression  is,  that  he  will  never  be  able 
to  do  anything  for  himself,  and  that  he  will  always  be  a  burden ; 
accordingly  acting  iu  the  belief  that  he  cannot  be  trained  like 
a  child  who  sees,  he  is  watched  with  unusual  care,  waited  upon, 
fondled  and  pitied.  His  natural  impulses  to  exert  himself  are 
restrained,  and  he  is  regularly  fed,  dressed,  and  kept  in  the 
house. 

The  result  is,  that  his  physical  development  is  greatly  retarded 
and  seriously  impaired.  When  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  school 
life,  and  enters  a  school  for  the  blind,  it  often  happens  that  he 
cannot  dress  himself,  wash  himself,  or  even  put  on  his  shoes, 
and  I  have  seen  those  who  could  not  walk  alone,  all  because 
the  parents  had  labored  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  such 
accomplishments  were  almost  impossible.  Surely  the  Home 
Education  of  the  Blind  does  not  form  a  very  pleasing  picture. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  blind 
child  at  home,  and  what  means  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it 
is  done. 

The  problem  is  how  to  make  four  senses,  toucb,  hearing, 
taste  and  smell,  do  the  work  in  the  development  of  a  child, 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  five  senses;  or,  stated  in  another 
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way.  Given,  an  infant  without  the  sense  of  sight,  and  other 
senses  good;  required,  to  x)roduce  with  this  disadvantage,  a 
healthy,  normally  developed,  ten  3  ear  old  bo^^  or  girl. 

There  are  two  factors  which  enter  into  and  modify  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  a  child,  an  internal  and  an  external  one;  the  former 
comprehends  his  fundamental  capacities  and  inherited  disposi- 
tions; the  latter  his  physical  and  social  environment. 

By  fundamental  capacities,  is  meant  those  original  properties 
of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  further  analyzed  or  accounted  for, 
like  the  primary  capacities  of  feeling  and  willing,  of  discrimina- 
tion and  assimilation,  and  power  to  retain  which  underlie  the 
possibility  of  development ;  by  inherited  disposition  is  meant  the 
tendency  to  act  in  certain  directions,  which  manifests  itself  inde- 
pendent of  any  individual  experience,  for  instance,  the  inclination 
of  an  infant  to  stretch  out  the  hand  to  seize  objects;  the  terms 
physical  and  social  environment  are  self  explanatory. 

The  blind  child  ordinarily  possesses  the  same  fundamental 
capacities  and  inherited  dispositions  as  though  he  could  see, 
except  those  which  have  relation  to  the  sense  of  sight;  he  will 
reach  for  objects  and  clutch  them  with  the  same  relish.  His 
physical  and  social  environment  will  vary  in  individual  cases  ; 
they  however,  may  be  greatly  improved  at  the  will  of  the  parents. 
In  this  fact  and  in  the  inherited  tendency  of  the  child  to  grasp 
objects,  and  as  he  grows  older  to  observe  their  qualities,  com- 
pare, discriminate  and  assimilate  the  results  of  his  observation 
lies  the  greatest  hope  for  his  future  development. 

It  is  a  dictum  of  psychology,  that  the  i^rocess  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  sets  out  with  sensation,  the  senses  supplying  the 
material  which  the  intellect  assimilates  and  elaborates  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  Of  all  the  senses  that  of  touch  is  the 
most  important  to  the  blind  child,  and  its  abnormal  develop- 
ment becomes  absolutely  necessary,  since  by  tactual  sensibility 
alone  many  properties  of  bodies  may  be  assertained,  form,  size, 
motion,  temperature,  weight,  degree  of  hardness  or  softness 
and  degree  of  roughness  or  smoothness  can  all  be  estimated  ; 
and  this  sense  is  capable  of  wonderful  development,  espe- 
cially in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
De  Puiseux,  the  blind  chemist,  believed  if  his  hands  were  only 
long  enough,  he  could  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  as  accurately  as  the  astronomer  with  his  telescope; 
Gough,  the  blind  naturalist,  examined  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
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a  rare  plant  and  told  its  proper  name,  although  he  had  seen 
but  one  other  specimen  in  his  life,  and  that  Mtj  j-ears  before. 

By  the  sense  of  hearing  not  only  is  an  ap])reciation  of  music 
and  language  possible,  but  when  highly  developed  it  becomes 
exceedingly  i)ractical  to  the  blind  man  in  estimating  the  size  of 
rooms,  and  the  position  of  objects  and  in  other  Avays.  It  is  told 
of  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet,  that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
walking  into  a  deep  well,  he  was  saved  by  noticing  the  difference 
in  the  sound  of  the  pattering  of  his  dog's  feet  on  a  board,  by 
which  the  well  was  only  half  covered.  The  ability  of  the  blind 
to  recognize  a'  person  b^'  the  sound  of  his  voice,  is  proverbial. 

Taste  and  smell  are  commonly  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
other  senses,  but  even  these  when  carefully  cultivated  may 
become  very  useful,  to  a  blind  child ;  he  must  depend  however, 
next  to  touch  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  through  these  two, 
his  faculties  must  be  trained  and  developed  ;  moreover  such 
training  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  mental  development, 
and  should  be  based  on  the  natural  order  of  the  growth  of 
he  mind's  faculties. 

Physiology  teaches  that  the  growth,  health  and  strength  of  a 
bodily  organ,  depend  on  its  proper  activity.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  body  and  brain  are  most  highly  developed,  whose 
nutritive  changes  are  prompted  by  full  use,  especially  in  child- 
hood and  youth.  The  primary  function  of  the  brain  is. the 
forming  of  ideas  out  of  impressions  made  on  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  especially  that  of  touch.  Since  the  nerve 
centres  of  motion  and  those  of  thought,  existing  in  the  cortical 
of  the  brain  are  identical,  it  follows  that  whatever  excites 
motion,  also  arouses  thought,  and  if  there  be  but  little  stimulus 
applied  to  the  senses  which  excites  the  motor  nerve  centres, 
there  will  be  a  correspondingly  small  power  of  thought  de- 
veloped, consequently  not  merely  physical  but  intellectual  and 
moral  growth  alike  will  be  retarded. 

Conformity  then  to  the  laws  of  the  natural  development, 
depends  in  its  final  analysis  upon  physical  activity,  that  is, 
upon  the  constant  use  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  upon  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

But  the  parents  say,  perhaps  you  may  carry  out  your  theories 
in  a  kindergarten  with  your  gifts,  &c.  however,  a  child  at  home 
is  quite  another  matter.  Not  so.  Let  the  child's  natural 
impulses  to  be  active,  be  encouraged  and  never  restrained,  give 
him  something  with  which  to  exert  himself,  allow  him  to  play 
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with  other  childreu  and  learn  to  wait  upon  himself,  instead  of 
confining  hira  to  a  single  corner,  for  fear  he  will  get  hurt  while 
striving  to  follow  nature7s  law,  which  demands  activity.  The 
blind"  child  should  be  allowed  to  handle  anything  which  he  can 
touch  without  danger,  objects  rough,  smooth,  round,  angled, 
hard  and  soft,  like  blocks,  pieces  of  money,  pieces  of  cloth  of 
different  texture,  &c.  he  should  be  provided  with  playthings 
which  make  a  noise,  like  bells,  rattles,  whistles  and  trumpets; 
he  should  be  taught  to  walk  just  as  soon  as  though  he  could  see, 
for  as  soon  as  he  goes  about  he  will  increase  the  range  of  his 
physical  environment  and  find  new  objects  on  which  to  employ 
his  natural  activity.  Let  him  be  taught  to  observe  that  one 
object  is  round,  another  square  and  smooth,  another  rough,  and 
in  general  to  notice  wherein  objects  differ  and  wherein  they 
agree.  The  cutting  of  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors  having  blunt 
points,  will  not  only  teach  form,  but  will  develop  the  use  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Suppose  the  child  has  now  reached  the  period  of  early  child- 
hood. He  can  walk,  talk,  and  has  learned  to  use  his  hands  well; 
during  this  period  he  should  continue  to  develop  his  powers  of 
observation,  perception  and  imagination,  in  a  natural  manner, 
keeping  up  a  natural  order  of  development.  As  yet  there 
should  be  no  effort  to  cultivate  the  power  of  abstraction.  Let 
him  learn  elementary  geography,  zoolog}",  botany  and  physi- 
ology, as  well  as  primary  arithmetic,  and  how  1  With  text 
books  and  regular  school  instruction  ?  Xo.  He  should  be 
allowed  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out  of  doors,  pro- 
vided with  a  small  comi)ass  to  teach  him  direction  and  aid  him 
n  keeping  his  bearings,  and  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  seeing  companions;  building  dams,  putting  up 
water  wheels,  seeking  the  source  and  mouth  of  any  small  stream, 
if  he  lives  in  the  country.  Let  him  have  a  measure  for  esti- 
mating distance,  and  other  measures  of  quantity,  pint,  quart, 
gallon  or  peck,  with  grain  or  water  to  pour  from  dish  to  dish. 
Encourage  him  to  make  collections  of  flowers,  twigs  and  barks 
of  different  shrubs  and  trees,  noting  their  points  of  similarity 
and  difference. 

Let  him  have  his  dog  and  cart,  his  rabbit  and  cat,  and  allow 
him  at  every  oi)portunity  to  examine  other  animals,  dead  or 
alive,  as  far  as  possible  observing  the  points  of  difference  and 
agreement. 
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The  more  objects  lie  can  examine,  whether  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral,  the  better  for  the  development  of  his  perceptive 
powers.  The  knowledge  acquired  thus  far  has  been  gained  not 
as  an  end  but  as  a  means,  however,  it  will  all  be  found  useful, 
when  in  maturer  years  he  studies  in  a  more  scientific  manner 
the  same  phenomena. 

Thus  he  will  receive  good  ph^'sical  development  and  his 
perceptive  powers  will  have  become  quick  and  accurate. 

He  ought  also  to  be  taught  to  sing  and  to  play  some  musical 
instrument,  not  in  a  desultory  manner  by  learning  a  few  pieces, 
but  by  being  instructed  in  a  systematic  and  thorough  method  in 
the  rudiments. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  parents  wouid  give 
at  least  the  same  attention  to  his  moral  and  religious  culture, 
as  they  would  with  the  method  which  regards  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cipline. 

During  childhood  from  seven  to  ten  years,  while  there  should 
be  no  relaxation  of  endeavoring  to  develop  the  perceptive 
faculties,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  child  to  commit  choice  pass- 
ages of  prose  and  poetry,  provided  the  mind  is  not  wearied  by 
weighing  down  the  memory  to  such  an  extent  that  no  energy  is 
left  for  the  former  purpose.  The  sense  of  touch  and  the  use  of 
the  fingers  having  become  well  developed,  no  trouble  will  be 
experienced  in  teaching  him  to  read,  either  in  point  print  or  line 
letter  or  to  cipher,  since  he  will  alike  quickly  perceive  letters 
and  figures. 

In  view  of  this  discussion,  let  us  summarize  in  a  few  general 
hints  for  the  training  of  blind  children. 

I.  Let  special  attention  be  devoted  to  the  child's  physical 
development ;  by  teaching  him  to  walk,  to  use  his  hands  readily  in 
eating,  bathing,  dressing  and  in  takiug  care  of  himself  generally, 
at  just  as  early  an  age  as  though  he  could  see  ;  b^^  insisting  on 
his  romping  out  of  doors,  and  engaging  in  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  seeing  children;  by  teaching  him  to  have  the 
bearing  and  carriage  of  a  seeing  child,  requiring  him  to  look  at 
the  person  he  is  addressing ;  to  avoid  certain  idiosyncracies, 
like  weaving  the  bodj',  turning  in  the  toes,  stooping  the  body 
and  the  like;  by  insisting  on  his  observing  the  laws  of  health; 
and  by  requiring  the  performance  of  various  household  duties 
which  demand  the  activity  of  the  hands. 
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II.  Concerning  intellectual  development.  Endeavor  in  every 
way  to  arouse  the  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  by 
cultivating  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing;  touch,  by  provid- 
ing and  requiring  him  to  examine  numerous  objects  with  varying 
characteristics,  selected  from  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world;  hearing,  by  accustoming  him  to  distin- 
guish different  persons  by  their  voices  and  footsteps,  allowing 
him  to  hear  different  musical  instruments,  and  accustoming 
him  to  note  the  difference  in  the  tone  of  singing  birds. 

Let  the  memory  be  improved  and  the  power  of  expression 
cultivated  hy  requiring  him  to  state  in  good  language  the  results 
of  his  observations,  made  by  touch  and  otherwise,  rather  than 
by  causing  him  to  commit  language  and  formulas  which  he  does 
not  and  cannot  understand. 

Let  the  imagination  be  cultivated  by  reading  to  him  poetry 
and  stories  of  adventure. 

IIL  Concerning  moral  development.  The  same  method  may 
be  used,  which  would  be  effective  in  training  a  seeing  child. 
Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  require  as  quick  obedience, 
as  strict  honesty  and  as  high  regard  for  truthfulness  and  purity 
as  would  be  required  if  he  could  see,  excusing  no  violation  on 
account  of  his  infirmity. 

Let  his  moral  feelings  be  called  forth  by  presenting  to  his 
mind  examples  of  duty  and  virtue,  by  reading  him  stories  of  an 
ennobling  character,  and  teaching  him  maxims  embodying  lofty 
sentiments. 

Let  his  religious  feelings  be  cultivated  by  teaching  him  the 
goodness  and  greatness  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  nobility  of 
doing  good  to  others,  and  tlie  grandeur  of  the  principle  of  self 
sacrifice  as  shown  by  the  life  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

I  am  aware  that  parents  pay  little  attention  to  directions  at 
variance  with  their  own  preconceived  ideas.  As  long  as  kinder- 
gartens are  not  available,  each  Institution  for  the  Blind,  ought 
to  employ  some  person  whose  dut^^  shall  be  to  visit  homes  where 
there  are  blind  children,  and  show  the  parents  the  importance 
of  i)roper  early  home  training,  assuring  them  that  their  child 
may  hope  to  accomplish  something  if  his  training  and  education 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  encourag- 
ing them  by  citing  numerous  cases  where  blind  persons  have 
become  self  supi)orting  and  useful  citizens.  This  method  and 
this  only,  will  bring  about  the  desired  end  when  our  schools 
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sliall  receive  their  pupils  with  faculties  trained  and  keen,  bodies 
physically  well  developed  and  moral  nature  sensitive ;  in  short, 
normally  developed  children. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  does 
not  think  the  problem  of  the  early  education  of  the  blind  could 
be  better  solved  by  admitting:  the  children  to  Institutions  at  an 
earlier  age  ? 

Mr.  Clement  :  In  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  I  said  that 
this  thing  was  not  done,  because  we  have  no  kindergartens 
connected  with  our  Institutions,  and  no  similar  accommodations 
for  the  convenience  of  young  children. 

Mr.  Babcock  :  These  considerations  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  teaching  should  of  course  begin  at  home.  The 
suggestions  of  the  paper,  if  carried  out,  would  be  a  decided 
improvement.  The  misguided  aflFection  of  parents  frequently 
leads  them  to  train  up  their  children  in  ways  that  are  very 
damaging. 

Mr.  Dymoxd  :  We  must  all  agrep  that  the  suggestions 
are  in  the  right  direction,  and  practical  enough,  if  we  could 
only  give  effect  to  them.  But  the  trouble  is,  that  blindness  is 
intimately  connected  with  i)overty.  It  arises  from  something 
that  does  not  often  touch  the  children  of  the  wealthy  class.  In 
a  great  proportion  this  holds  true  in  the  cases  of  infantile  blind- 
ness with  which  I  have  become  acquainted.  We  know  of  course, 
of  the  extreme  neglect  which  the  blind  suffer.  They  are  hardly 
taught  the  simple  and  elementary  needs  of  life.  These  children 
should  therefore  be  brought  under  our  care  at  the  earliest 
possible  age.  In  our  Institution  we  take  a  child  as  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  deal  with  it.  In  one  case  a  child  came  before  he 
could  walk  alone,  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  The  results  are 
most  beneficial.  However,  we  have  no  kindergarten.  But  let 
us  not  wait  for  the  kindergarten  ;  but  take  the  children  in  and 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  careful  teachers  and  suitable  nurses 
and  officers,  and  let  the  kindergarten  come  of  itself.  I  desire  to 
thank  Mr.  Clement  for  his  paper,  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  carry 
out  his  advice,  it  may  at  any  rate  quicken  us  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  these  helpless  creatures  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
normal  condition  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  was  much  i^leased  with  the  paper  all 
through.     But  the  gentleman  rather  pre-supposes  the  ability 
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to  provide  ax)paratus  and  nieaus  for  the  use  of  the  children. 
However,  everything  does  not  depend  on  apparatus.  The  nature 
of  the  child  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  him  in  charge, 
are  more  important  factors.  Any  effort  to  aid  parents  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  children  before  entering  them  in  an  institu- 
tion, is  certainly  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Parmalee  :  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  charge  of  the  children  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  year.  We  are  fortunate  if  we  get  at  them  at  that  time. 
The  paper  came  right  to  the  point,  and  it  cannot  fail  of  accom- 
plishing much  good. 

Mr.  Wait:  In  presenting  these  important  matters,  the 
greatest  question  is,  how.  Have  we  any  suggestion  of  a  practical 
nature  as  to  how  to  systematically  reach  the  people  in  their 
homes  'l  We  cannot  expect  their  parents  to  instruct  sightless 
children,  when  they  cannot  instruct  seeing  children.  Is  there  any 
way  of  informing  people  at  home  as  to  what  to  do  "I  And  what  to 
do  in  such  a  simple  way,  that  there  would  be  no  reason  why  thej^ 
could  not  carry  out  the  directions.  There  are  some  things  that 
every  family  might  understand  and  should  understand.  It 
might  be  impressed  on  them  that  the  blind  child  should  be  taught 
to  walk,  to  use  his  hands  at  the  table,  and  to  eat.  The  child 
should  be  taught  self-reliance,  the  using  of  his  arms,  hands  and 
feet  in  a  natural  way.  It  would  be  the  means  of  doing  much 
good,  if  we  could  supply'  a  box  of  books  or  other  objects,  and 
send  them  right  into  the  homes  to  suit  the  sex  and  the  age  of 
the  child. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Miller  :  I  think  perhaps  the  panacea  for  the 
evils  in  early  training,  is  the  entrance  of  pupils  into  our 
institutions  at  an  earlier  age.  Several  have  said  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  bring  that  about;  but  they  have  not  said  why  it  is 
impossible.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Institution  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  two  years  now,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I 
did  was  to  send  copies  of  a  circular  to  different  parts  of  the 
State  to  the  Judges  of  the  Probate  Courts,  who  have  generally 
large  knowledge ;  and  in  the  two  past  years  we  have  gathered 
in  more  than  one  hundred  children,  ranging  in  age  from  five 
years  to  fourteen,  and  others  older.  My  doctrine  is,  that  they 
will  be  better  trained  in  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Parmalee  :  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker ;  but  our 
State  may  be  peculiar  in  this  respect.     The  children  do  not 
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come  or  will  uot  come,  and  the  parents  will  not  send  them  until 
tbey  are  rather  advanced  in  age.  I  have  canvassed  the  State 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  obtained  the  names  of  the  district  school 
teachers,  and  sent  out  three  thousand  circulars,  and  have 
received  reliable  information.  I  have  a  good  list  of  the  children, 
young  and  old,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  them  into  our 
institution.  My  experience  is  that  it  takes  two  years  to  work 
up  the  attendance  of  the  average  blind  child,  and  ordiuarily 
tbey  are  eighteen,  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  before  their 
parents  will  send  tliem.  The  parents  do  not  seem  to  ai)preciate 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  yet  in  many  cases  tiiey 
apply  to  the  institution  for  assistance.  Once  in  a  while,  we 
have  an  exception  where  the  child  is  sent  before  it  is  a  year  old. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Miller:  I  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  paper,  and  I  think  it  admirable  in  its  suggestions.  We 
l)robably  have  so«me  difficulties  in  the  Western  States  that  the 
people  in  the  Eastern  States  do  not  have.  It  is  harder  work 
theie  to  find  the  blind  children,  and  then  harder  to  convince  the 
child  and  its  parents  that  the  best  place  for  it  is  in  the  institu- 
tion. In  our  State  the  trouble  has  been  to  find  room  for  the 
number  of  children  that  apply  for  admission.  Last  year,  I 
think,  we  had  to  refuse  admission  to  twenty  children  under 
eight  years  of  age.  In  eveiy  case  where  the  child  applied  under 
that  age  it  was  refused  entrance.  Those  that  are  older  should 
be  looked  after  first,  ami  the  younger  can  wait.  When 
we  cannot  accommodate  a  child  who  applies,  we  seud  a  primer 
and  a  point  alphabet,  and  afterwards  a  first  and  second  reader. 
When  they  come  to  enter  the  institution,  they  then  understand 
the  point  alphabet :  some  of  them  can  read  well  and  count  to 
a  hundred,  and  know  the  multiplication  table.  This  is  a  vast 
benefit.  There  is  another  suggestion  that  may  be  made:  1 
should  like  to  hear  some  one  discuss  the  subject  of  compulsory 
education  for  the  blind.  In  our  State  we  have  a  compulsory 
law  for  the  education  of  seeing  children.  Why  should  this  not 
be  extended  to  the  blind  ?  Then,  if  the  parents  feel  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  educate  their  children,  the  law  may  step  in 
and  decide  that  they  must  be  educated,  and  placed  in  a  condi- 
tion in  life  to  provide  for  their  wants. 

That  matter  may  be  profitably  taken  into  consideration,  so 
that  we  may  get  the  opinion  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  HuNTOON  :  I  do  not  think  we  can  consider  any  subject 
of  more  importance.  The  experience  of  each  one  of  ns  sliows 
how  badly  prepared  the  children  are  even  in  element'arj^  matters. 
I  noticed  lately  in  the  International  Record  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  an  excellent  article,  translated  from  the  French  by 
our  friend,  Mr.  Dow,  containing  suggestions  to  parents  on  this 
point.  I  do  not  think  we  need  pay  much  attention  to  the  literary 
education  of  the  blind.  It  is  no  advantage  that  the  child  can 
read  when  it  comes  to  us,  except  that  it  proves  that  it  has^ 
received  some  instruction.  But  they  should  learn  to  dress,  walk 
and  eat,  by  themselves.  The  boy  who  has  learned  to  use  his 
jack-knife,  and  the  girl  who  has  learned  to  knit  and  sew,  give 
us  better  results  than  the  child  who  has  been  allowed  to  sit  in 
protected  negligence  in  a  rocking  chair. 

I  thank  the  author  for  this  paper,  and  I  mean  to  use  it,  and 
help  it  out  by  adding  to  it  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  As  regards  compulsory  education  of  the 
blind,  we  have  the  same  troubles  that  you  find.  It  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  enforce  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  you  must 
remember  that  when  you  have  a  compulsory  law  for  the  blind^ 
it  means  the  tearing  of  the  child  av.^ay  from  the  mother's  keep 
ing.     I  do  not  think  it  possible. 

Mr.  Morris:  I  have  always  returned  from  these  meetings 
greatly  benefited.  It  is  so  this  morning.  The  paper  just  read 
has  shown  that  the  members  of  the  Association  have  all  thought 
on  the  subject  very  much.  They  agree  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  blind  children  should  be  taught  at  home,  if 
possible,  like  the  seeing.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  too 
much  difference  drawn  between  the  blind  and  seeing  children 
in  education.  Ought  they  to  be  separated  !  They  should  be 
taught  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  purpose  as  far 
as  possible.  In  the  aims  of  this  institution  we  have  had  this  in 
mind.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Institution  finds 
that  many  children  are  kept  away.  The  parents  imagine  that 
the  children  are  to  be  torn  from  their  arms.  I  desire  to  offer 
my  sympathy  in  this  direction,  and  perhaps  to  offer  a  resolution 
looking  to  the  recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens in  the  institutions  for  the  blind.  In  the  West  it  may 
be  difficult  to  do  so.  In  connection  with  all  schools  in  this 
country  for  seeing  children,  kindergartens  are  recognized  as  im- 
portant and  necessary.     And  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
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have  the  kindergarten  as  a  basis,  and  pass  to  the  University 
as  the  culmination  of  our  coarse  of  study.  Thus  we  might  have 
a  thorough  course  of  instruction  for  the  blind. 

In  reading  recently  about  kindergartens  in  connection  with 
the  blind,  I  find  most  successful  results.  In  Boston  it  has  been 
a  positive  success,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
one  of  the  Western  States  at  a  meeting  of  teachers,  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was  awarded  more  praise 
than  any  kindergarten  there  represented. 

I  take  the  privilege  of  offering  a  resolution  that  this  Associa- 
tion favor  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  the  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and  move  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  adoption. 

This  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Miller,  moved  that  a  Memorial  Committee  of 
three  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair.     Carried. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  Miller,  J.  H.  Dye  and  C.  H.  Miller  were  ap- 
pointed as  that  Committee. 

Morning  Session  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  July  10th. 
The  Association  met  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  read  and 
accei>ted.     The  following  list  of  delegates  was  reported: 

Arkansas  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Little  Eock — Eev.  J.  H. 
Dye,  Superint-endent. 

GeorGtIA  Acade^^iy  for  the  Blind,  Macon — W.  D.  Wil- 
liams, Superintendent. 

Illinois  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville — W.  S.  Phil- 
lips, Superintendent ;  Wallace  P.  Day,  Teacher. 

Indiana  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  India- 
napolis— H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent. 

Iowa  Colleqe  for  the  Blind,  Yinton — Miss  S.  E.  Way- 
choif.  Teacher;    Hon.  Jacob  Springer,  Trustee. 

Kansas  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Wyandotte — George  H.  Mil- 
ler, Superintendent;  Hon.  C.  E.  Faulkner,  Trustee. 
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Kentucky  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Louisville — B.  B  .  Huu- 
tooii,  Superiutendent ;  Mrs.  Sarab  J.  Huntoon,  Delegate. 

Maryland  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore — F.  D.  Morri- 
son, Superinteodent:  J.  T.  Morris,  Trustee;  F.  T.  BarriDgton,. 
Teacher. 

Minnesota  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind^ 
Faribault — J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent. 

Missouri  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis — J.  T.  Sible^^,  M. 
D.,  Superintendent;  Miss  Louise  Sibley,  Teacher. 

Nebraska  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind^ 
Nebraska  City — J.  B.  Parmalee,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  N.  K, 
I*armalee,  Teacher. 

New  York  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City — W.  B. 
Wait.  Superintendent;  Mr.  S.  Babcock,  Teacher. 

New  York  State  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Batavia — A.  G. 
Clement^  Superintendent. 

North  Carolina  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Ealeigh — W.  J. 
Young,  Superintendent ;  J.  A.  Simpson,  Teacher. 

Ohio  Inst,  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus 
— C.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent ;  Miss  Helen  Cook,  Teacher. 

Ontario  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Canada — A.  H. 
Dymond,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia — Frank 
Battles,  Principal ;  David  D.  Wood,  Teacher. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  thf/Blind,  Philadel- 
phia— H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent. 

South  Carolina  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Springs — L. 
H.  Cromer,  Teacher. 

Tennessee  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Nashville— S.  A.  Link, 
Suj)erintendent. 

Virginia  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Staunton — T.   S.  Doyle,    Principal ;   I.    S.   Humbert,  Teacher. 

Wisconsin  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Janesville — Miss  Lizzie 
J.  Curtis,  Matron. 

Washington  Territory  School  for  Defective  Youth, 
Vancouver — J.  R.  Thompson,  Trustee. 

On  motion  the  following  named  persons  were  chosen  honorary 
members,  with  the  privilege  of  debate. 
Georgia — A.  D.  Williams,  Carl  Steed. 
Kentucky — Hon.  A.  S.  Willis. 
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Maryland — Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Mr.  John  Gleuii,  Miss  Emma 
A.  Yariuill,  Miss  L.  H.  YarDall,  Miss  A.  D.  Hobsou,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Grist,  Miss  M.  S.  Madden,  Miss  S.  J.  Arnold,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Hewitt,  Mr.  JR.  W.  Swann. 

Missouri — Miss  Laura  Sibley. 

New  YorJcCitij— Mrs.  P.  J.  B.  Wait,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  H.  A.  V. 
Babcock. 

North  Carolma — Mr.  J.  C.  Blair,  Mr.  J.  M.  Costner,  Miss  L. 
E.  Bailey. 

Ohio — Mr.  Georfje  Heinlein,  Miss  Mary  S.  Pegram. 

Pennsylvania — Mr.  X.  B.  Kneass,  Mr.  Fred  Maxon,  Mr.  Harry 
W.  King,  Miss  Anna  L.  Bacon,  Miss  Kate  Eothrock,  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Hall. 

South  Carolina — Mrs.  L.  H.  Cromer. 

Virginia^Mrs.  T.  S.  Doyle,  L.  G.  Doyle. 

The  Treasurers  Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  on 
motion  was  approvetl  and  ordered  tiled. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Doyle,  of  Vir- 
ginia : 

HIGHER  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  FUTURE  WELFARE 
OF  THE  INDIGENT  BLIND. 

When  I  was  invited,  sometime  in  March  last,  to  prepare  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  "Higher  Education  of  the  Blind, 
and  of  the  Future  Welfare  of  the  Indigent  Blind,"  to  be  read 
before  this  meeting  of  our  Association,  I  could  not  avoid  a  feel- 
ing of  hesitancy  at  allowing  mj'^self  to  be  put  forward  as  an 
adviser,  so  to  speak,  of  a  body  that  numbers  in  its  ranks  so 
many,  so  very  many,  who  are  far  more  capable  than  I  of 
presenting  views  upon  matters  of  such  interest  to  both  them 
and  myself  as  the  representatives  of  the  Blind  in  America. 

However,  a  conviction  of  the  duty  that  each  one  of  us  owes 
to  the  Association  of  responding,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to 
every  reasonable  demand,  overcame  my  hesitancy'  and  I  con- 
sented to  prepare  such  a  paper. 

Had  I  knov\'n  then,  as  I  do  now,  how  frequently  and  how  thor- 
oughly all  of  the  ground  had  been  gone  over  before  this,  in 
papers  read  before   the  Association,  in  Reports  to  Boards  of 
Directors,  in  memorials  to  Legislatures,  I  should  have  hesitated 
still  more. 
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Little  was  I  aware,  until  I  set  to  work  to  look  up  the  subject, 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  had  beeu  discussed.  From  every  point 
of  view  it  appears  to  have  been  exhaustively  considered.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  this  Association  has  beeu  devoting  itself 
to  it.  Men,  women,  superintendents,  teachers,  trustees,  seeing 
men  and  blind  men  have  all,  at  one  time  or  another,  given  their 
best  endeavors  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  suggested  in  the 
heading  of  this  paper. 

Theories  without  number  have  been  brought  forward,  some 
to  succeed  in  practice,  many  to  be  found  deficient  when  brought 
to  that  crucial  test.  And  the  end  has  not  yet  been  reached 
either  as  regards  the  Higher  Education  of  the  one  class  of  the 
Blind  or  the  certain  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  other 
class. 

I  do  not  understand  that  this  paper  is  designed  to  include 
within  its  scope  a  discussion  either  of  the  capability  of  the  blind 
as  a  class  to  receive  an  education  higher  than  that  afforded  to- 
day by  the  Institutions — an  education  equal  in  nearly  every  re- 
spect to  that  received  by  those  to  whom  the  blessing  of  sight  is 
not  denied — or  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  a  provision  for 
such  education  being  made  by  the  State.  Still  less  do  I  under- 
stand that  a  discussion  of  the  necessity  of  a  provision  for  the 
indigent,  adult  blind  is  contemplated. 

To  enter  into  an  argument  upon  an}^  of  these  points  would  only 
be  to  reproduce  what  has  been  said  time  and  again  before,  and 
said  better,  possibly,  than  I  could  say. 

The  desirability  of  opportunity  for  higher  education  for  the 
blind,  and  of  provision  for  the  support  of  the  indigent  adults  of 
the  same  class,  has  beeu  so  often  and  so  forcibly  presented  to 
this  Association,  and  elsewhere,  that  there  is  surely  no  reason 
for  going  over  it  all  again  at  this  late  day.  To  do  so  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  and  of  time  that  I,  for  one,  do  not  propose  to 
make. 

The  questions  of  capability,  of  necessity  and  of  desirability 
being  settled  then,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  means  of  ac- 
comi)lishment.  We  have  plenty  of  material  to  go  to  work  upon 
if  we  only  had  the  means  to  work  with.  What  we  want  is 
money,  and  money  we  must  have.  Where  is  this  money  to 
come  from,  is  the  question  tliat  this  Association  has  to  deal 
with  to-day.  Is  it  to  be  furnished  by  the  States,  by  benevolent 
individuals  or  by  the  General  Government "?  The  States  are 
doing  what  they  can  now;  are  doing  nobly.     Little  or  nothing 
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more  can  be  expected  from  theui.  From  private  benefaction 
we  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  what  we  desire.  But  one  re- 
source is  left,  and  that  is  the  National  Government.  That  the 
necessary  aid  can  be  secured  from  it  if  proper  and  persistent 
eifort  is  made,  I  firmly  believe. 

Let  a  fund  be  once  appropriated  by  the  Government,  and  it 
will  not  be  long'  before  measures  will  be  set  on  foot  to  give  the 
blind  who  are  seeking  Higher  Education  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Text  books,  or  the  means  of  suppl3'ing  them,  are  already  at 
hand.     CTpon  that  score  no  one  need  feel  uneasy. 

As  yoii  are  all  aware,  two  plana  for  this  Higher  Education 
have  been  suggested.  The  one  looks  (or  ratlier  did  look,  for  I 
believe  the  idea  has  been  entirely  abandoned)  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  College  for  the  Blind,  into  which  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Institutions  could  pass  upon  the  completion  of  their 
course  of  instruction  in  them,  and  in  which  they  could  have  the 
benefit  of  a  more  extensive  course  to  be  there  provided. 

This  plan  had  many  good  points.  At  first,  I  was  au  ardent 
supporter  of  it.  However,  many  and  strong  arguments  were 
adduced  against  it.  A  summary  of  these  arguments  need  not 
be  given  here  and  now.  One  of  them  was  sufiQcient  for  me,  an 
argument  advanced,  at  our  Conference  in  Philadelphia  last  De- 
cember, by  Mr.  Hall,  the  distinguished  Superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  Heie  it  is  :  that 
a  young  man — a  blind  young  man — going  out  into  the  world 
bearing  the  diploma  of  such  a  college  as  was  jjroposed,  would, 
of  necessity,  be  looked  upon  simply  as  "a  blind  graduate  of  a 
Blind  College,"  as  one  to  appeal  to  the  world's  charity  for  his 
infirmity  rather  than  as  one  to  face  the  world  as  the  equal, 
intellectually,  of  any  one  in  it. 

To  my  apprehension  further  argument  was  unnecessar3\ 
What  we  want  is  to  place  these  blind  people  above  the  charity 
of  the  world ;  to  make  them  equal  to  the  struggle  of  the  world, 
and  such  a  college  would  not  do  it.  The  other  plan  proposes  to 
take  them  from  the  Institutions  as  soon  as  their  course  there  is 
completed,  and  put  them  into  the  ordinary  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  land  and  let  them  begin  their  struggle  for  place 
there. 

With  this  view,  the  second  plan  provides  for  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  National  Government  of  a  fund  sufficient  to  afibrd 
a  perpetual  income  adequate  to  enable  blind  youths,  grad- 
uates of  the  institution,  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  same 
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colleges  and  universities  that  are  attended  by  those  having  un- 
impaired possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

A  Bill  embodying  this  plan  was  prepared  bj'  Mr.  Wait,  taken 
to  Washington  by  a  Committee  acting  in  that  behalf,  and  laid 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  A  will- 
ing and  attentive  hearing  was  accorded  by  the  House  Committee, 
to  Mr.  Wait  and  his  associates,  on  a  day  agreed  upon  (January 
18th,  1888).  The  whole  matter  was  fully  presented  and  dis- 
cussed on  that  day,  and  the  bill  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee— where  it  still  remains.  What  fnrther  action  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  premises  it  is  for  this  association  to  determine. 
Surely  the  matter  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  does 
now.     If  it  is,  the  whole  will  have  to  be  undertaken  de  novo. 

My  own  idea  is,  that  the  association  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee (with  Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York,  as  chairman)  to  draw  up 
a  brief  memorial  upon  the  case,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial should  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  Senator.  And  that  the  Superintendent  of  each 
institution  in  the  States  should  be  recommended  to  use  all  of 
his  personal,  home  influence,  and  all  the  other  influence  he  can 
bring  to  bear,  upon  the  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  from  his 
own  State,  to  induce  their  personal  favor  for  the  bill.  Every 
oiie,  every  where,  who  is  known  to  be  at  all  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  should  also  be  invoked  to  lend  his  aid  in  so 
good  a  cause.  An  ounce  of  influence  of  this  kind — personal, 
living  influence — will  be  found  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  any  other 
sort,  that  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  brought  to  bear.  Such 
a  course  of  procedure  will,  I  firmly  believe,  result  in  that  success 
which  we  all  so  much  desire,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
less  will  ever  get  this  bill  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

So  much  for  the  educational  part  of  my  subject.  To  my  mind 
it  summarizes  itself  thus  : 

1st.  Higher  Education  for  the  Blind  is  most  desirable.  This 
goes  without  the  saying. 

2d.  It  is  a  fact,  proven  abundantly  by  themselves,  that  the 
blind  have  both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

3d.  All  that  is  lacking  to  provide  for  them  in  this  respect,  is  a 
wise  utilization  of  the  means  already  in  hand,  and  the  securing 
of  a  certain  and  adequate  money  supply,  to  enable  the  eleves  of 
the  institutions  to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  after  they 
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Lave  received  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  facilities  that  the  institu- 
tions can  furnish. 

4th.  This  "  certain  and  adequate  money  supply "  can  come 
from  but  two  sources,  private  benefaction  or  public  appropria- 
tion. The  first  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for — certainly  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  The  second  can  be  secured,  if  only  this 
association  will  set  itself  heartily,  vigorously  at  work  to  secure  it. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject — the  providing  of  support 
for  the  indigent  blind  outside  of  the  institutions — is  one  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  worked  itself  out.  To  us,  in  Virginia,  this 
subject  is  not  a  pressing  one.  We  are  an  agricultural  people, 
with  no  large  city  and  few  large  towns. 

The  most  of  the  pupils  of  our  Institution  come  from  the  rural 
districts,  and  while  very  many  of  them — the  majority — belong 
to  the  very  poorest  class  of  people,  still,  tlie  number  of  those 
who  have  to  go  to  the  almshouses  for  support  after  leaving  the 
institution  is  very  small.  Their  friends  help  them.  Some  make 
a  little  by  piano-tuning,  some  by  giving  lessons  on  the  same  in- 
strument in  the  country,  a  few  (not  totally  blind)  teach  in  the 
l)ublic  schools  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  small  private  schools* 
and  some,  by  working  at  their  trades,  mattress  and  broom 
making  and  in  the  cane  seating  of  chairs. 

One  of  our  graduates,  a  totally  blind  man,  has  made  for  him- 
self, as  a  merchant  and  a  farmer,  a  handsome  competency,  as 
"handsome  co'upeteucies"  go  in  sucli  a  poor  State  as  is  Virginia. 

One  is  an  organist  in  a  city  church,  one  is  a  preacher,  one  or 
two,  alas!  are  tramps,  who  wander,  like  the  minstrels  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  door  to  door,  eating  the  bread  of  charity  and 
wearing  the  garb  ot  tramps. 

In  more  densely  populated  communities  than  ours,  it  seems 
that  while  large  fortunes  are  more  frequent,  there  is  also  more 
of  abject  poverty.  In  such  communities  people  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  bread,  as  are  the  blind,  must  go  to  the  wall,  unless 
they  have  extraneous  aid  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  aid 
should  be  given  judiciously,  so  as  to  encourage  self  reliance  and 
industry  as  far  as  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  to  discourage,  utterly, 
laziness  and  idleness.  Surely  if  we  want  to  raise  the  condition 
of  the  indigent  bliud  man,  we  should  strive  to  do  so,  if  it  be 
possible,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  his  own  self-respect.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  help  himself  to  the  extent  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  where  his  endeavor  fails,  the  helping  hand  should  be 
extended.     In  working  for  himself  he  will  grow  stronger  as  he 
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surmounts  difficulties.  Every  time  a  want  is  supplied  by  a 
man's  own  efforts,  tlie  facultj^  which  is  called  into  play  becomes 
stronger,  and  the  recurring  want  is  smaller  in  prox)ortion  to  the 
power  of  meeting  it.  Every  time  a  want  is  met  by  the  exer- 
tions of  some  one  else,  the  power  of  meeting  it  by  one's  own 
effort  is  weakened. 

This  helping  hand  can,  I  believe,  be  extended  to  better  pur- 
pose by  means  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Meft  in  Philadelphia,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Such  an  establishment  as  that  should  be  in  every  State  where 
the  number  of  indigent  blind  of  adult  age  is  suiiicient  to  justify 
it.  Through  its  instrumentality,  industry  would  be  fostered, 
independence  of  individual  charity  (which  is  always  galling  to 
the  recipient)  would  be  secured,  and  the  class  of  whom  we  speak 
would  be  infinitely  benefited. 

Until  such  Working  Homes  are  established,  I  can  see  nothing 
except  the  City  and  Count}^  Almshouses  as  a  refuge  for  such  of 
the  adult  blind  as  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  would  be  well  to  state  to  the  Association 
what  steps  were  taken  b}'  the  Sub-Oommittee  of  the  whole,  at 
the  Convention  two  years  ago.  In  December,  last  j^ear,  as  Mr. 
Doyle  said,  as  many  members  of  the  committee  as  could  be 
gotten  together  met  in  Philadelphia  and  the  ground  was  can- 
vassed. They  decided  that  the  original  plan  be  abandoned  and 
the  plan  of  the  paper  just  read  be  adopted.  A  Bill  was  drawn 
in  Baltimore,  there  being  present  Messrs.  Doyle,  Hall,  Battles, 
Morrison,  Mr.  John  Glenn  and  myself.  We  went  to  Washington, 
made  the  proper  introduction  and  lodged  a  bill  in  the  hands  of 
the  "  House  Committee  of  Education."  It  was  impossible  to 
have  a  hearing  and  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  a  week  from 
that  time,  when  Messrs.  Anagnos,  Williams  and  Young  joined 
us.  The  Bill  was  put  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee,  and 
lies  there  at  present.  No  action  has  been  taken.  From  the 
hearing  of  our  Committee  by  the  Committee  on  Education  it 
is  thought  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be  successful,  but  we  must 
push  forward  for  it.  Memorializing  may  have  its  effect,  but  it 
will  require  the  personal  attention  of  all.  It  must  be  watched 
and  nurtured  and  attended  to.  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
those  who  intend  to  visit  Washington,  be  empowered  to  present 
themselves  in  a  body,  or  to  see  individually  the  members  of  the 
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Committee  on  Education  of  the  Honse.  It  is  better  that  those 
whose  faces  have  not  been  seen  there  should  do  this. 

Mr.  Battles  :  We  have  now  been  working  two  years  in 
this  matter  of  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  thus  far  with- 
out success.  Our  first  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  college 
failed  in  the  Committee.  The  later  movement  to  have  the  money 
apportioued  among  the  States  for  this  purpose,  I  fear  will  meet 
with  a  like  fate.  Something,  however,  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  private  funds.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  uncertain  means  of 
support,  but  our  case  will  be  all  the  stronger  if  we  can  give  to 
the  Committee  of  Education  some  good  results  of  the  attempts 
towards  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  in  the  several 
States.  This  work  can  be  undertaken  by  the  separate  institu- 
tions without  great  expense.  Cjesar  is  now  being  printed  in 
point  in  Louisville,  for  the  use  of  blind  students  of  Latin.  As 
the  cost  of  stereotyping  is  borne  by  private  funds,  the  books  will 
be  issutd  at  a  price  represented  by  the  cost  of  press  work,  paper 
and  binding,  &c.,  or  about  one  dollar.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  enable  every  institution  in  the  country  to  have  these  text- 
books at  very  little  cost.  We  can  all  do  some  primary  work  in 
higher  education  in  this  way.  Mr.  Clement  tells  me  one  of  his 
students  has  devised  a  way  for  printing  deck  in  j)()int.  So  we 
may  shortly  have  text-books  for  the  blind  in  the  Greek  language. 
Let  us  all,  as  institutions  and  as  individuals,  give  this  elementary 
and  advanced  education  our  earnest  attention  and  sujiport,  and 
hope  to  receive  at  some  time  Governmental  aid. 

Mr.  Clement:  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  this  move- 
ment, In  the  memorial  which  is  to  be  presented,  we  should 
increase  the  list,  by  each  Superintendent  furnishing  exam- 
ples of  students  who  have  advanced  from  his  college  to  otiier 
colleges.  I  can  speak  of  this  young  man  just  mentioned. 
He  is  just  now  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn.  He 
has  just  finished  his  second  year  with  credit.  He  has  taken 
not  oid^'  Greek  but  also  Hebrew.  He  is  now  preaching  at  Mtj 
dollars  per  month,  and  will  return  to  Auburn  and  graduate  with 
his  class.  It  would  have  good  effect  if  we  could  give  many  such 
examples. 

Mr.  Dow:  The  remarks  that  have  been  made  bring  to  my 
mind  the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Point  Print  system 
in  not  only  writing  ditferent  languages  with  differently  formed 
characters,  but  also  the  importance  of  adapting  to  it  a  unirersal 
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system  of  symbols  for  the  liigher  mathematics.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to  get  at  it  b}'  forming  a  committee  to  confer  with 
its  author.  I  think,  to  return  to  the  general  question  under 
discussion,  that  one  important  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  connection  with  such  a  system  of  higher  education  for  the 
blind,  namely,  that  it  would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  younger 
students  at  work.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  any  large  number 
of  our  pupils  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  higher  education.  But  if 
such  possibilities  lie  before  them,  they  will  be  stimulated  to  do 
much  more  than  they  do  at  present.  The  general  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  possibilities  we  can  all  appreciate.  1  my- 
self am  sorry  that  the  original  scheme  was  laid  aside.  I  hoped 
that  we  might  have  obtained  some  central  Institution  like  that 
in  Washington;  but  recognize  the  value  of  uniformity  and 
assent  heartily  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  who  have 
the  matter  in  charge.  As  far  as  many  of  the  features  of  the 
other  system  are  concerned  they  will  be  adequately  met  by 
the  new.  Some  pupils  who  might  be  admitted  to  the  Central 
Institution  may  be  kept  out  of  the  other  institutions  from  cer- 
tain peculiarities. 

Mr.  Cromer:  Two  years  ago  I  intended  to  meet  with  this 
Association  and  prepared  some  arguments  tending  towards  a 
change  of  plan  in  the  system  of  higher  education  for  the  blind 
and  I  am  extremely  gratified  that  this  change  has  already  been 
made.  And  it  is  deeply  gratifying  also,  that  the  plan  which  I 
have  been  draw^n  to  has  prevailed.  I  think  it  will  be  a  great 
service  to  show  by  statistics  w^hat  plan  it  would  be  best  to  offer 
in  acquiring  higher  education  all  over  the  land.  In  our  own 
State  I  can  mention  a  few  who  at  their  private  expense,  have 
gone  through  a  good  college  course.  This  will  show  a  neces- 
sity for  national  aid  on  this  subject.  Then  let  one  or  two  of  the 
States  begin  this  work.  And  the  United  States  will  very  soon 
enable  the  blind  of  every  State  to  have  the  advantage  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  move  that  a-  Committee  of  three  appointed  be 
to  prepare  a  memorial  and  present  it  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
api)ropriation  of  funds  to  further  the  higher  education  of  the 
blind.     Carried. 

Mr.  R.  AV.  SwANN,  of  Baltimore,  then  read  the  following 
paper: 
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FACIAL   PERCEPTIOX. 

Little  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
and  that  little  has  naturally  been  of  a  character  so  vague,  that 
the  very  mention  of  the  sense  seems  to  suggest  things  which, 
if  not  totally  mythical,  mean  very  little  in  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  instructing  the  blind.  Knowing  the  views  which  have 
in  most  instances  been  taken  respecting  our  subject,  it  has  been 
the  one  aim  in  this  paper  to  present  clearly,  such  experiments 
with  their  various  results  as  we  have  been  able  to  make,  leaving 
those  to  whom  this  paper  shall  be  submitted  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  suggestions  herein  offered  do,  or  do  not  merit  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  identified  witli  the  work. 

The  one  great  question  which  has  perplexed  and  docs  still 
])erplex  those  who  have  thought  on  this  subject,  is,  whether 
this  perception  is  a  special  sense  or, — as  seems  more  reason- 
able,— the  combined  action  of  all  tiie  senses.  We  have  demon- 
strated by  experiment  that  the  sense  is  not  absolutely  peculiar 
to  those  deprived  of  sight;  tiiough,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its 
use  is  better  known  to  that  chiss.  The  opinions  of  many  think- 
ing blind  men  have  been  sought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
sense,  or  i)erception,  really  acts,  and  the  decision  is  universal 
that  it  acts  on  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  the  face  and 
forehead.  Those  who  have  cultivated,  and  depended  upon  this 
sense,  unanimously  agree  that  it  acts  with  varying  degrees  of 
accuracy' through  different  mediums;  thus,  it  seems  to  act  most 
readily  through  the  forehead  with  some,  while  with  others  it 
seems  to  act  best  when  the  medium  is  the  side  of  the  face. 

To  those  who  do  not  see,  the  cultivation  of  this  facial  i)ercep- 
tion  is  of  such  great  importance,  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed to  suggest  such  practical  methods  of  cultivation,  as  have, 
after  m^uch  thought  and  experiment,  occurred  to  us.  We  have 
no  startling  things  to  reveal  5  no  strange  and  awe-inspiring  tale 
to  tell,  no  special  gifts  too  often  called  divine,  nothing  strange, 
nothing  even  new;  simply  things  which  exist,  and  have  always 
existed,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  unappreciated  by  those 
who  should  know  and  value  them  the  most. 

In  making  ihe  experiments  with  a  special  view  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  this  paper,  the  various  theories  advanced  by  those  who 
have  given  this  matter  any  attention,  have  been  kept  carefully  in 
view,  and  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  test  the  correctness 


of  each.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  theories  is  that  which 
poiuts  to  the  conchision  that  the  thing  called  facial  perception 
depends  almost,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  hearing.  In  order  to 
test  the  justice  of  this  conclusion  the  following  experiments  have 
been  made. 

The  first  subject  selected  for  these  experiments  was  Frank 
Smith,  who  being  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  seemed  to  offer  just 
what  was  needed.  There  was  one  small  objection  to  my  subject 
however,  he  could  see  light,  and  this  might  render  my  results 
questionable.  I  had  made  quite  a  number  of  tests  with  Frank, 
before  I  became  aware  of  this  latter  fact,  but  those  tests  have 
been  omitted  here  and  only  those  are  given  which  were  made  in 
the  dark,  and  which,  we  must  add,  differ  very  little  from  those 
made  in  the  light. 

In  reply  to  all  my  questions  Frank  gave  me  clear,  though 
carefully  considered  answers  ;  he  said  he  knew  when  he  passed 
trees,  posts,  steps,  and  other  objects,  by  the  feeling  in  his  face. 
In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  his  impression  he  was  taken 
into  a  room  where  it  was  absolutely  dark  and  a  number  of 
objects  were  made  to  pass  before  his  face. 

In  this  dark  room  there  was  placed  a  long  table  at  which  my 
subject  was  seated.  On  this  table  was  laid  a  smooth  Hat  of 
wood,  the  Hat  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  easily  pass  from 
end  to  end  of  the  table  without  noise.  This  slide  had  in  it  a 
trench  in  which  it  was  easy  to  fix  flats,  so  that  they  would  stand 
upright.  This  flat  was  moved  from  end  to  end  of  the  table 
before  which  the  subject  was  seated,  and  at  a  certain  time 
during  each  move,  there  would  be,  directly  in  front  of  the  face, 
the  upriglit  flat  erected  as  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  sliding 
flat.  It  will  now  readily  appear  that  the  upright  flat  might  be 
easily  removed  and  replaced,  while  the  slide  continued  the  same 
unvarying  progress  from  end  to  end  of  the  table.  iSTot  only  was 
the  subject  able  to  tell  when  the  flat  was  on,  and  when  it  was 
not, — but  with  a  confidence  most  gratifying, — he  gave  me  a 
perfect  idea  of  what  he  felt  respecting  the  practical  utilitj^  ot 
what  he  was  doing.  He  felt  how  essential  this  sense,  or  per- 
ception, would  be  to  all  blind  persons,  and  he  seemed  particu- 
larly appreciative  of  it  in  his  case. 

The  uprights  used,  varied  in  size  from  ten  inches  b^'  eight,  to 
those  which  measured  two  by  one  inch.  The  distance  between  the 
face,  and  the  passing  flat  varied,  the  greatest  interval  being  fifteen 
inches  and  the  smallest  being  seven  inchci^.    Two  hundred  and 
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fifty  moves  were  made  with  these  various  flats,  and  the  mistakes 
made  were  remarjvably  few.  Other  experiments  were  made  of 
which  we  will  treat  in  their  proper  place. 

The  next  case  tried  was  that  of  a  boy  whose  hearing-  is  very 
defective,  and  if  possible,  the  results  proved  more  interesting 
than  in  the  first  instance.  This  boy  was  treated  in  the  same 
jnanner  as  Frank  Smith.  The  same  flats,  panels,  and  sliding 
machines  were  used,  but  with  a  strange  and  puzzling  regularity, 
the  child  protested  that  he  perceived  nothing.  Hour  after  hour, 
day  after  da^^  these  tests  were  repeated  but  always  with  the 
same  result. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  our  experimental  work,  that  some 
tests  made  in  Massachusetts  were  mentioned  to  me,  and 
thinking  it  possible  that  these  might  throw  some  light  on  my 
subject,  I  read  carefully  the  account  given  in  one  of  the  reports 
of  the  pioceedings  of  this  Association.  In  the  tests  made  at 
that  time,  the  subject  was  a  man  who  had  jierfect  hearing,  and 
as  long  as  he  was  left  in  full  possession  of  all  the  senses  allotted 
to  him,  he  gaveproof  of  acute  facial  perception.  This  man  was 
then  treated  in  another  manner,  and,  like  my  partially  deaf 
child,  he  perceived  nothing.  The  conclusion  formed  then,  was 
naturally,  that  this  something  we  call  facial  perception,  was, 
efter  all,  the  result  of  acute  hearing.  With  the  facts  in  the  case 
of  Frank  Smith  before  me  this  conclusion  could  not  be  correct; 
and  yet,  no  theory  could  I  evolve,  which  woidd  satisfactorily 
explain  this  ditticulty.  At  last,  after  much  perplexing  study  of 
this  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  when  the  ears  of  a  man  who 
heard  well,  were  padded,  he  felt  very  much  as  one  sometimes 
feels  while  suffering  from  cold  in  the  head,  and  as  all  here  will 
agree,  that  sensation  is  not  onlj^apt  to  dull  these  perceptions,  but 
the  (jreat  senses,  which  we  all  not  only  possess,  but  are  fuUj' 
alive  to  their  proper  uses.  It  seemed  now  that  there  must  be 
the  same  difficulty  in  the  way  in  both  these  cases,  that  of  the 
man  whose  ears  were  padded  and  my  partially  deaf  child. 

Acting  on  this  thought,  the  boy  was  carefully  examined  by  an 
aurist,  and,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  trouble  was  pronounced 
to  be  catarrhal.  The  sensation  thus  produced,  was  the  same 
muffled  sensation  as  that  experienced  by  the  man  whose  ears 
were  artificially  muffled,  and  as  the  results  in  both  cases  were 
the  same,  the  conclusion  seemed  reasonable  that  the  trouble 
was  not  so  much  with  the  sense  of  hearing  as  with  something 
else  closely  connected  with  that  sense.  That  no  results  on 
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which  oue  might  thoroughly  and  safely  rely,  could  be  obtained 
by  taking  men  out  of  their  normal  condition,  was  now  clear. 
The  men  so  treated  became  as  diseased  men,  and  the  results 
obtained  from  experiments  made  with  them  were,  though 
interesting,  of  little  practical  value.  Briefly  stated  the  con- 
clusion,— which,  after  all  these  experiments,  seems  reasonable, 
— is,  that  while  disease  has  the  same  bad  effect  on  facial  per- 
ception as  it  has  on  other  senses  or  perceptions,  deafness  or 
l)artial  deafness,  has  no  part  in  the  mere  act  of  perceivings 
through  the  medium  of  the  face. 

After  having  the  demonstrations  given  above,  and  feeling 
safe  in  the  conclusion  that  the  hearing  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  I  directed  my  attention  to  the  testing  of  another 
theory  which  has  been  advanced  by  some.  This  theory  briefly 
stated,  is,  that  all  those  who  thiuk  they  have  facial  perception, 
see  light,  and  are  deluded,  persuading  themselves  and  others, 
that  this  light  perception  is  not  a  light  perception  but  a  new, 
strange,  and  altogether  wonderful  sense.  Little  comment  is 
necessary  respecting  this  ingenious  sophism,  and  time  is  too 
])recious  to  spend  on  these  impossible  notions.  All  the  tests 
made  for  this  paper  on  those  who  saw  light  at  all,  were  made  in 
a  room  where  total  darkness  held  full  sway,  and  the  results 
thus  obtained  are  threfore  to  be  relied  upon.  I  found  some 
children  who  saw  light,  whose  facial  perception  was  very  far 
from  acute.  Some  of  them  would  come  in  contact  with  objects 
])laced  in  their  way,  even  when  these  objects  were  so  placed  as 
to  materially  obstruct  the  rays  of  light.  Those  who  could  not 
see  light  (and  they  were  in  the  minority)  possessed  more  con- 
tidencein  their  facial  perception  than  those  who  saw  light,  and 
in  consequence, — all  other  things  being  equal, — it  would  seem 
preferable  not  to  see  light  at  all  sin<;e  it  does  not  serve  us  so 
faithfully  as  does  the  skin-sense,  which  hitherto  has  been  so 
totally  ignored. 

The  last  series  of  tests  made — to  which  your  attention  is  now 
asked — were  ail  made  in  the  dark,  when  the  subject  could  per- 
ceive light,  and  in  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy' ,  each  subject 
was  tested  and  if  there  was  the  slightest  perception  of  light,  it 
was  speedily  detected. 

A  number  of  variously  shaped  figures  (arches,  tubes,  and  dif- 
ferent sized  flats  being  the  most  generally  used)  were  placed 
directly  before  the  subject,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  which 
he  could  perceive,  he  stated  it.     Frank  Smith  was  tested   and 
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he  knew  readily  whether  the  object  placed  before  him  was  flat, 
arched  or  cylindrical.  Others  were  tested  and  I  found  that  they 
distinguished  the  ditference  readily  and  were  very  positive  in 
their  decision.  In  a  few  cases  I  obtained  no  satisfactory  results, 
but  as  a  rule,  the  shapes  were  beautifully  told.  The  arches  were 
made  of  stift'  paper  sustained  at  the  edges  by  thin  pine  strips. 
The  arches  varied  in  size,  the  smallest  used  being  three  inches 
deep  and  six  inches  in  width.  The  flats  (which  were  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  arches)  measured  from  three  by  nine 
inches  to  those  measuring  nine  by  fifteen  inches.  The  object 
was  x)lace(l  before  the  face  at  various  distances,  the  greatest 
distance  being  twenty-seven  inches  with  the  larger  flats  and 
arches,  the  smallest  distance  being  six  inches. 

These  last  experiments  appear  or  more  value  to  me  than  any 
others,  for  they  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  that  perplexing- 
question,  what  is  facial  perception  ?  That  it  is  not  a  perception 
of  light,  as  some  have  thought,  is  well  demonstrated.  And 
since  the  deaf  have  the  sense,  it  does  not  depend  on  the  hearing. 
What  then  is  it?  And  how  may  it  be  made  more  useful  to  the 
class  who  need  its  kindly  aid? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  not  easy,  nor  are  we 
willing  to  assert  dogmatically  what  the  perception  really  is. 
From  all  the  work  we  have  done  it  seems  clear  that  what  is 
called  facial  perception  is  a  skin-sense.  In  support  of  this 
theory  I  find  all  agreeing  that  they  perceive  through  the  face 
and  with  the  forehead.  Another  strong  argument  is  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  sense.  Extreme  cold  renders  the  face 
less  sensitive,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  some  in  avoiding 
undesirable  contact  with  foreign  substances  is  proverbial  among 
those  who  attempt  to  travel  alone. 

The  question,  how  may  this  sense  be  cultivated,  is  more 
readily  answered.  I  have  tried  some  small  children  and  they 
succeeded  in  making  great  progress.  I  told  them  as  simply  as 
I  could,  what  facial  perception  seemed  to  be,  and  I  induced 
some  of  them  to  discontinue  the  awkward  habit  of  extending 
their  hands  as  they  passed  from  place  to  ])lace.  The  thing  suc- 
ceeded. The  children  grew  more  bold.  They  learned  to  depend 
on  it  and  it  serves  them  well.  I  have  not  tried  this  long,  but  I 
have  tried  it  sufliciently  to  know  that  it  can  be  done.  All  here 
are  aware  how  damaging  to  business  is  that  habit  of  groping 
about  with  arms  extended  and  feet  dragging,  as  though  the 
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whole  surface  over  wbicb  the  individual  passed,  contained  noth- 
ing but  dangerous  objects. 

1  speak  freely  of  these  things.  They  are  not  pleasant,  neither 
are  they  entertaining.  But  they  are  things  which  exist,  evils 
which  must  be  lessened,  and  in  time  thoroughlj^  cured.  The 
way  seems  open  and  we  have  only  to  accept  and  cultivate  what 
is  given  to  us.  As  the  fingers  are  trained  to  read,  so  may  the 
face  be  trained  to  give  timely  notice  to  those  who  are  confident 
of  dangers  nigh.  The  most  successful,  cultivated,  and  practical 
blind  men  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  are  indebted  (though 
they  do  not  all  admit  the  fact)  for  much  of  their  success,  to  the 
practical  working  of  this  skin-sense.  Let  those  who  are  depend- 
ing largely  on  this  sense  admit  its  utility,  and  point  out  to  others 
the  way  to  cultivate  that,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  The  seeing  who  are  instructors  of  the  blind, 
can  teach  the  use  of  the  sense.  Take  each  little  child  and  make 
the  thing  a  matter  of  school  discipline,  and  results  practical  as 
well  as  pleasing  will  surely  follow. 

The  thing  here  suggested  will  accomplish  much.  The  gen- 
eral imijression  made  on  the  seeing  will  be  better,  and  instead 
of  fears  for  our  safety,  which  now  too  often  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  with  whom  we  deal,  there  will  be  a  proper  confi- 
dence both  in  the  man  who  can  see  and  in  the  man  who  cannot. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  tho'se  who 
courteously  gave  me  their  time  and  earnest  attention  while  I 
was  making  my  experiments.  If  the  suggestions  herein  offered 
seem  of  sufBcient  value  to  recommend  their  trial  by  any  who 
hear  this  paper,  and  if  good  shall  come  of  it,  those  who  were 
my  willing  subjects  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Swann's  paper  because  I  myself  have  done  something  in  this 
way  and  my  conclusions  are  the  same.  The  accident  which  led 
me  in  this  direction  w^as  this.  On  placing  a  pasteboard  box  on 
the  head  of  a  totally  blind  man  in  our  Institution  he  said,  I 
can't  walk,  you  have  blinded  me.  Another  man  having  two 
glass  eyes,  could  tell  me  of  trees  and  other  objects  in  passing. 
These  facts  led  me  to  think  of  the  subject.  As  the  second  man 
had  acute  hearing,  I  used  cotton  to  stop  up  his  ears.  Some- 
times he  failed  in  the  tests.  But  after  some  practice  he  became 
expert  again.     At  a  later  time  on  covering  his  face  with  a  mask 
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lie  was  completely  lost.  Cover  his  face  and  lie  is  lost;  cover  his 
ears  and  he  is  not  lost. 

What  this  sense  is  or  how  it  may  be  developed  1  do  not  know, 
although  it  would  seem  it  is  not  due  exclusively  to  hearing'. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  result  of  the  investigation  at  Harvard  was 
that  facial  perception  was  a  myth. 

Mr.  Dymond:  Has  Mr.  Swaun  examined  blind  persons  as 
to  their  consciousness  of  this  power  ? 

Mr.  SwANN :  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  many  blind 
men.     They  all  seem  to  think  it  acts  through  the  facial  nerves. 

Mr.  Clement  :  We  had  one  pupil  in  our  school  who  had 
this  power.  One  day  1  moved  the  desk  in  my  office.  Soon 
afterwards  this  pupil  came  into  the  room  and  told  me  that  I 
had  moved  the  desk  and  told  me  that  he  felt  it.  This  same 
pupil  when  out  walking,  could  tell  me,  in  passing,  of  the  pres- 
ence of  trees  and  other  such  objects. 

Mp.  Kneass  :  I  have  given  this  subject  much  thought.  I 
think  echo  and  shadow  are  the  two  agencies.  Shadow  can  be 
felt  by  the  blind.  I  can  tell  when  I  pass  the  corners  of  the 
house  and  I  think  all  blind  people  can  do  this.  I  have  noticed 
when  there  is  a  great  noise  in  the  street  that  it  is  hard  to  do 
this.  Then  the  cane  is  veiy  useful  to  help  to  make  a  sound  or 
echo;  but  ordinarily'  the  step  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  air 
has  motion  all  the  time  and  this  motion  is  felt  from  the  object. 
I  do  not  think  facial  perception  is  a  distinct  sense,  but  that  it 
is  made  up  of  two  senses,  hearing  and  feeling. 

Mr.  Wood  :  I  know  from  my  own  experience  what  this 
feeling  is,  but  I  cannot  analyze  it.  I  think  it  is  dependent  after 
all  on  the  hearing,  or  on  feeling  and  hearing  combined.  I  can 
count  trees  and  posts  as  I  go  by,  but  not  always.  For  instance, 
when  there  is  a  wagon  going  by  I  am  distracted  by  the  noise. 
I  believe  it  is  touch  and  hearing  combined.  I  cannot  tell  the 
different  shapes  of  objects.  When  everything  is  quiet  the  per- 
ception of  objects  is  at  the  best.  Why  the  face  is  more  sensi- 
tive I  account  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  ear;  and  the 
forehead  more  sensitive  than  the  lower  part  of  the  face  for  the 
same  reason. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Miller:  I  am  interested  from  the  very  fact 
that  I  have  been  testing  the  matter  for  four  or  five  years.  We 
have  a  young  lady  who  seems  to  possess  this  power.  I  have 
tried  several  experiments  with  her.     1  have  become  satisfied 
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head  she  will  always  run  against  things  in  the  room ;  but  at 
other  times  she  will  go  down  to  the  lawn,  between  trees  and 
other  objects  and  not  touch  one  of  them.  Sometimes  when  the 
door  of  the  music  room  has  been  left  open  while  she  is  in  there, 
and  you  go  in  ever  so  quietly,  she  will  know  it  and  call  you  by 
name.  We  also  had  a  boy  who  could  tell  the  clothing  of  the 
different  boys  after  they  had  gone  through  the  laundry.  He  did 
it  by  the  sense  of  smell.  One  time  I  was  coming  up  a  walk, 
on  which  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  of  about  four  inches,  and  the 
young  lady  just  mentioned  was  coming  down  the  same.  VA^hen 
within  about  five  feet  of  me  she  stopped  and  called  me  by  name. 
I  didn't  answer,  and  she  called  again.  I  then  .asked  her  how  she 
knew  me,  and  she  told  me  she  heard  my  watch  ticking  and  no 
one  else  carried  a  watch  but  me. 

Mr.  Williams  :  May  not  this  power  be  accounted  for  as  the 
action  of  two  or  three  senses  combined  together  ? 

Mr.  Maxon  :  May  it  not  be  a  question  of  personality — d  con- 
dition of  nervousness  f 

Mr.  Dow :  A  lady  in  our  institution  could  always  tell  where 
she  was  by  sniffing  the  air,  and  said  that  everj"  room  had  its 
smell. 

Mr.  Wood  :  Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  this 
power  is  of  different  virtue.  On  a  damp  day  I  feel  my  power 
of  perception  by  the  face  much  less. 

Mr.  Dow :  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Swanu  for  his  investigations,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  continue  them.'     Carried. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  favorably  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Morris,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  it  favor  the 
establishment  of  Kindergartens  in  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
it  about.  The  Committee  also  decided  not  to  print  the  various 
communications  read  but  to  respectfully  acknowledge  them  in 
the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  names  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress.  They  are  as  follows : 
Messrs.  Dow,  Doyle  and  Wait. 

On  motion  adjourned. 
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'EVENING   SESSION. 

July  10th,  18S8. 
The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
on  the  question  box,  recommending  that  the  question  box  be 
open.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  Canada,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

STABILITY    OF    OFFICE    TENURE,     AS    AFFECTING 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

The  great  difficulty,  that,  to  my  mind,  faces  any  one  writing 
on  the  subject  before  us,  is  that  the  need  for  stability  of  Office 
Tenure  is  too  palpable  to  call  for  serious  argument.  And  yet  it 
is  a  matter  that  may  be  most  properly  discussed  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  referred  to 
with  less  reserve  by  one  who  represents  the  permanent  as  con- 
trasted with  the  movable  system  rather  than  by  somebody 
personally  atfected  by  the  latter.  My  attention  was  pointedly 
drawn  to  the  movable  or  more  correctly  re-movable  practice, 
by  what  I  saw  when  attending  the  Convention  in  New  York 
two  years  ago.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  one  of  these  gatherings. 
I  had  then  been  but  five  years  connected  with  the  work  in  which 
we  are  all  engaged.  No  small  feeling  of  diffidence  was  inevi- 
table on  attempting  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  a  body 
composed,  as  I  had  imagined,  almost  exclusively  of  veterans  in 
the  service.  But  I  found,  that  if  an  average  had  been  struck  of 
the  duration  of  office  tenure  of  the  Superintendents  present  I 
would  have  discovered  myself  to  have  attained  to  nearly  the 
ordinary  official  life  of  one  of  those  functionaries,  and  could 
«ven  measure  my  j^ears  with  the  months  of  some  esteemed 
brethren  whose  advent  had  been  due  to  the  removability  of 
others.  I  trust  those  intants  have  not  been  strangled  in  their 
oradles  but  are  here  to-day  in  the  possession  ot  a  healthy  and 
lusty  youth,  with  fair  prospects  of  attaining  a  vigorous  manhood 
and  enjoying  a  serene  old  age.  I  do  not  propose  for  one 
moment  to  commit  so  unpardonable  a  breach  of  good  manners 
and  good  taste  as  to  discuss  here  what  we  Canadians  call  "the 
American  system"  as  applied  to  political  appointments,  gen- 
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erally  founded,  I  suppose,  on  the  nobly  patriotic  aphorism,  ''to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils."  Kor  do  I  believe  that  so  long  as 
political  institutions  last,  political  patronage  will  ever  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  governmental  or  quasi-governmental  appoint- 
ments. What  I  desire  to  say  to-day  refers  solely  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  which  ought  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  outside  and  independent  of  political  influences,  or 
intervention — a  remark,  by  the  way,  that  applies  to  public 
education  everywhere — it  is  not  of  course  necessary  to  assume 
that  even  changes  made  in  the  staff  or  managers  of  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  from  political  considerations  are  always  in  them- 
selves changes  lor  the  worse  or  effected  without  a  certain  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  should  be  willing  to  believe  that  any  great 
political  party  will  contain  such  a  plethora  of  able  men  as  to 
make  a  selection  comparatively  easy  and  satisfactory.  It  is  a 
happy  thing  for  some  of  us  that  there  is  nothing  occult  or 
terribly  ])rofound  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  that  the 
problems  it  presents,  are  such  as  time,  expeiience,  and  common 
intelligence,  may  overcome.  But  we  may  at  least  contend  first, 
that  ripeness  of  experience  in  the  management  of  any  Institu- 
tion for  the  training  of  youth  is  the  fiist  of  all  qualifications ; 
and  second,  that  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  do  in 
an  especial  sense  demand  that  qualification.  That  without 
stability  of  tenure  of  office  there  can  be  no  such  experience  goes 
without  saying.  Looking  back  over  my  own  seven  years  of 
superintendence,  or  as  we  happen  to  term  it,  principalship,  how 
clear  is  the  consciousness  of  how  much  has  had  to  be  sometimes 
painfully  learned;  how  absolute  the  conviction  that  much 
remains  yet  to  be  learned.  And  I  am  sure  if  I  appeal  to  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  connection  with  this  work  has  been 
longest,  they  will  all  echo  the  same  thought  and  feeling  in  that 
regard.  It  was  given  to  Dr.  Arnold  to  revolutionize  not  only 
the  management  of  Rugby,  but  indirectly,  that  of  all  the  ])ublic, 
high  class  schools  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  exert  an  influence 
for  good  on  the  principles  of  education  everywhere.  But  his 
methods  were  a  development  evolved  from  experience.  His 
plans  would  never  have  been  carried  out  if  the  head  mastership 
of  Rugby  had  been  always  shifthig  from  one  man  to  another, 
even  although  every  new  master  had  been  an  Arnold.  And  the 
ordinary  schoolmaster,  or  head  of  a  public  institution  is  not 
ordinarily  quite  an  Arnold.  Yet,  in  an  educational  institute  for 
the  seeing,  we  do  usually  find  at  the  head  a  person  who  has  at 
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least  mastered  the  matters  to  be  taught,  and  who,  by  association 
with  school  work  and  those  who  have  to  be  schooled,  has  picked 
up  a  decent  amount  of  knowledge  in  his  own  line  of  business. 
If  he  is  fairly  successful  he  is  usually  allowed  to  grow  and 
ripen  until  he  is,  approximately,  what  he  ought  to  be.  In  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  most  countries,  we  see,  not  one,  but 
many  professors  in  the  classical,  theological  and  philosophical 
departments  of  study  who  have  grown  grey  in  their  vocation. 
And  there  is  not  one  of  these  but  will  tell  you  that  his  growth 
of  experience  in  the  art  of  guiding,  controlling,  and  managing 
his  pupils,  has  been  more  helpful  to  him  than  all  his  added 
stores  of  knowledge.  But  to  come  to  the  special  case  of 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Some  one  or  other,  a  man  let  us  assume,  of  fair  education, 
business  habits,  and  human  sympathies,  is  suddenly  called  upon 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  Superintendent.  He  has  alw^ays 
regarded  the  blind  as  objects  purely  for  commiseration.  He 
recollects  how  "  Pity  the  poor  blind"  moved  his  youthful  sensibili- 
ties in  childhood,  bereft  him  of  the  means  to  purchase  his  half- 
holiday  stick  of  candy  and  taught  him  to  regard  blind  Bartimeus 
as  the  type  of  blind  people  for  all  time.  A  blind  Syrian 
gentleman  now  in  Canada  tells  many  amusing  stories  of  the 
association  in  the  minds  of  people  in  the  Old  Country,  of  blind- 
ness with  dependence  and  mendicancy,  and  the  same  ideas  are 
not  altogether  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
describes  how,  when  visiting  the  house  of  a  gentleman  as  an 
invited  guest,  the  eldest  daughter  rushed  to  the  door  with  six- 
jjence,  concluding  that  a  blind  man  must  be  in  search  of  charity. 
Our  new  official  however,  has  to  learn  that  his  just  duty  is  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  old  misconceptions.  That  such  words  as 
charity  or  sympathy  or  blindness,  must  have  as  little  place  as 
possible  in  his  thoughts  or  language.  That  he  is  neither  to  brag 
of  blind  boys  and  girls  as  prodigies,  because  they  can  do  so 
much,  nor  to  maunder  over  them  as  sufferers,  because  they 
cannot  do  everything  a  seeing  person  can  do.  That  by  his  tone 
and  attitude  ihej  must  be  helped  to  forget  wherein  they  differ 
from,  while  encouraged  to  make  every  compensator}^  effort  to 
establish  an  equality  with  others.  That  he  must  gauge  their 
reasonable  abilities  without  humiliating  them  with  mere  experi- 
ments. That  he  must  set  before  them  a  higher  standard,  lift 
them  to  a  loftier  level  than  their  own  by  means  which  shall  not 
be  so  much  a  strain  upon  as  a  stimulus  to  their  faculties.     But 
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will  be  find  out  all  this,  still  less  be  able  to  accomplisli  what  is 
demanded  of  him  all  at  once?  Certaioly  not !  He  may  be  just 
beginning-  to  realize  what  is  required  of  him,  and  how  to  do  it, 
when,  to  use  a  very  expressive  phrase,  he  is  "fired  out"  and 
some  one  else,  perliaps  just  as  able,  just  as  honest,  but  certainly 
just  as  green  as  he  was  only  yesterday,  is^  "fired  in."  The  just 
appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  his  position,  which  ex[)erience 
alone  can  give,  is  denied  to  the  removable  Superintendent,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  staff  under  him.  And  if  unfair 
to  him  and  them,  it  is  certainly  cruelly  unjust  to  their  pupils. 
The  work  of  organization,  careful  classification,  the  relative 
value  of  different  methods,  are  all  matters  about  which  much 
must  be  learned  and  which  the  removable  officer  may  have  no 
time  to  consider  as  they  justly  deserve.  Again,  without  going 
too  much  into  details,  how  many  men  newly  appointed  to  such 
an  office,  find  out  all  at  once,  exactly  what  their  relations  to 
their  staff  ought  to  be  ?  The  difficulty  in  this  regard  is  often 
enhanced  b}'  the  fact  that  in  the  appointments  of  teachers  and 
instructors,  the  Superintendent  has  very  little  to  say.  It  will 
take  him  time  to  discover  how  to  sustain  authority,  and  still 
maintain  his  own  character  for  fairness  and  justice;  how  to 
advise  and  counsel  without  wounding  by  rebuke;  how  frequently 
to  pass  over  the  individuill  act  while  providing  such  rules  as 
may  avoid  its  recurrence.  The  adaT)tation  of  the  views  and 
conduct  of  the  staff  to  their  Superintendent's  principles  of 
management  is  of  the  very  last  importance.  But  how,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  can  a  man  train  others  when  he  has  not 
even  time  allowed  him  to  train  himself  before  he  is  removed  *? 
Again  the  Superintendent  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has 
duties  in  relation  to  the  pupils  peculiar  to  that  position.  A 
school  for  the  seeing  is,  usually,  a  school  and  nothing  more, 
collected  or  dispersed  by  the  tap  of  the  bell.  But  an  institution 
for  the  blind  is  a  school,  a  home,  and  a  workshop  all  in  one.  It 
is  a  school  in  which  the  whole  period  of  intellectual  training  is 
to  be  spent ;  it  is  the  home  of  the  blind  youth  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  formative  portion  of  his  life ;  it  is  the  workshop  in 
which  his  capabilities  are  to  be  tested ;  his  tastes  developed ;  his 
special  qualifications  ascertained.  And  while  every  wise  Super- 
intendent will  use  his  whole  staff'  as  an  advisory  council,  it  will 
be  for  him  finally  to  judge  or  to  act  and  to  focus,  so  to  speak, 
the   pupil's  destiny.     He  will  do  this  best  after  all  by  being  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  pupil's  whole  course,  uot  with  fragments  of  it. 
But  for  this,  permauence  iu  his  tenure  of  office  is  indispensable. 
jVor  can  discipline  be  other  than  adversely-  affected,  I  will  not 
say  by  the  frequent  removal,  but  by  the  removability  for  political 
reasons  of  the  stafl'  or  Superintendent.  If  less  violent  methods 
of  preserving  discipline  are  necessary  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind  than  in  some  other  schools,  its  unflinching-  maintenance  is 
not  of  one  iota  less  importance.  The  very  inexperience  of  blind 
youths  is  apt  to  engender  a  questioning  spirit  which  has  to  be 
firmly  repressed.  The  gentleness  with  which  they  are  handled, 
is  sometimes  misunderstood.  There  will  be  struggles  for 
authority  in  which  the  Superintendent  cannot  afford  to  let 
any  one  win  but  himself.  But  if  pupils  trom  all  parts  of  a  State 
or  Province  are  to  hear  the  chances  of  political  warfare  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  ijolitical  appointments  generally  and 
that  of  their  Superintendent  in  particular,  they  will  know  they 
have  only  to  keep  up  the  game  until  the  man  who  has  faithfully 
endeavored  to  to  hold  them  in  order  has  gone  out  and  a  new 
subject  for  their  experiments  upon  human  endurance,  firmness 
or  tact  has  come  in.  May  I  too,  without  offence,  venture  to 
remark,  that  a  state  of  uncertainty  is  a  state  of  dependence  on 
somebody's  favor,  and  that  this  condition  is  never  wholly  com- 
patible with  a  perfectly  independent  discharge  of  dutj'.  In 
conclusion,  without  pretending  that  our  calling  is  more  sacred, 
more  responsible,  more  dignified,  than  many  others,  we  all  feel, 
I  trust,  that  it  demands  for  its  proper  discharge  all  our  devotion, 
all  our  energies,  all  our  talents.  And  if  so,  what  can  so  stimu- 
late our  efforts  as  to  feel  it  is  our  life's  work;  what  so  impair 
them  as  the  uncertainties  of  removability "?  Is  it  God's  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged "?  Then  it  deserves  to  be  well  done,  and 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  uot  be  done  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  if  it  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  job  to 
be  scrambled  for  in  the  fierce  and  often  unscrupulous  struggle 
for  places  and  emoluments.  The  education  of  the  blind  is  a 
science,  not  a  trade.  It  should  be  approached  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Philoi^opher,  not  of  the  huckster.  And  he  only 
who  enters  upon  it  can  be  really  successi'iil,  if  permitted  undis- 
turbed by  change  or  external  interference,  to  work  out  the 
problems  by  which  he  is  confronted. 

Mr.    Parmalee  :     What    is   the   status   of  the   Superiu 
tendent  in  the  Institution  of  Canada  f 
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Mr.  Dymond  :  The  appointments  are  made  from  the 
Crown  or  the  Government.  All  persons  so  appointed  hold 
their  office  during  pleasure,  and  can  be  removed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  council.  But  no  government  has  yet  dared 
to  make  the  removal  dependent  on  political  officers. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  would  suggest  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  Convention  invite  Mr.  Faulkner  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Faulkner  :  It  would  probably  be  presumption  to 
speak  here  before  this  audience  except  for  the  fact  that  you 
gentlemen  are  dependent  on  me  and  the  general  public  for 
sympathy  to  carry  on  your  work.  I  believe  in  the  sentiments* 
of  the  paper.  I  can  say  for  a  portion  of  the  West,  that 
public  sentiment  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  direction 
spoken  of.  Speaking  for  Kansas,  I  may  say  that  politics  in 
this  connection  has  been  for  nine  or  ten  years  an  unknown 
quantity.  There  has  been  no  question  as  to  the  officers  on 
the  part  of  the  public  power.  The  power  is  independent  of 
any  Board  of  Trustees  or  politicians.  The  superintendent  is 
taught  that  the  question  of  merit  is  the  only  one  on  which  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  his  officers.  But  we  are  dependefit  on 
public  opinion — on  the  ])ress,  on  the  people.  It  will  be  only 
a  few  years  before  we  will  have  as  good  public  administration 
as  our  neighbors.  But  we  must  work  together.  It  will  soon 
be  a  fashion  to  resent  the  suspicion  that  appointment  is 
dependent  on  political  power.  In  general,  I  wish  to  express 
my  sympathy  with  your  work,  and  learn  of  the  progress  you 
are  making,  and  the  subjects  you  are  discussing.  I  have 
been  especiallj^  impressed,  for  many  years,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  was  not  so  much 
a  higher  education  as  a  practical  education.  I  have  been 
impressed  that  after  all  has  been  done,  when  these  people  are 
turned  adrift,  they  are  very  helpless  and  without  means  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  am  in  accord  with  the- feeling 
which  tends  to  separate  your  work  from  the  work  of  charita- 
ble organization.  The  theory  is  that  the  State  owes  an  edu- 
cation to  the  blind,  and  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  a  con- 
stitutional obligation.  And  more  is  to  be  done.  It  may  be 
called  public  benevolence,  if  you  will.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  a  more  cordial  communion  between  the  association  for 
the   blind  and  that  great  convention  which"  takes   in   such 
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objects.  1  think  there  should  be  no  divorcement  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. You  should  help  each  other.  And  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  representatives  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
conventions  and  representatives  from  your  association  will 
meet  together,  and  have  complete  harmonj-  of  action. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening-  to  friends  who  are  in  other  walks  in  life.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  listen  to  those  outside  who  give  us  encouragment  and 
lead  us  to  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
soon  educated  to  that  point  which  shall  fix  the  duties  and 
rights  of  the  officers  who  shall  manage  their  educational 
institutions.  We  deal  with  education.  And  yet  the  field 
which  we  have  in  view  reaches  far  beyond  the  age  of  youth. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  know  the  conditions  of  different 
classes  of  men  and  what  their  difficulties  are,  who  these  people 
are,  from  what  ranks  they  come,  and  what  can  be  done  for 
them.  But  these  are  topics  hardly  connected  with  educa- 
tional work.  Xow  how  can  we  bring  this  knowledge  in  reach 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  work.  What  is  better  than 
to  have  a  representation  of  this  convention  in  such  conven- 
tions. And  we  can  inform  them  what  we  think  ought  to  be 
done.  Coming  as  it  does  from  Mr.  Faulkner  we  ought  to  test 
the  matter.  And  I  would  suggest  that  we  have  a  represen- 
tation in  the  Convention  for  Charities.  Not  to  consider 
educational  matters,  but  charitable  objects — to  contribute 
our  information  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Faulkner  :  The  men  of  the  Charitable  Organization 
want  your  help  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
have  a  community  of  effort  and  influence.  They  are  striving* 
in  many  States  to  secure  reforms,  and  you  could  be  of  great 
service  in  extending  the  good  work.  You  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  deliberate  with  them  in  this  matter.  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  officials  in  that  work  would 
be  greatly  encouraged. 

Considerable  debate  here  followed  in  reference  to  the 
resolution  to  be  addressed  to  the  conference  of  charities  and 
corrections,  its  phraseology,  what  the  representation  should 
be,  and  by  whom  made,  ui^on  w^hom  the  expense  should  fail, 
etc.,  etc.  When,  upon  motion,  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
to   the   Executive   Committee,    with    instructions   to    frame 
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suitable  resolutions  and  bring  tliem  before  the  convention  at 
a  later  meeting. 

Mr.  Dow  :  I  should  be  unjust  to  my  State  if  I  should  fail 
to  express  my  hearty  pleasure  in  the  paper  as  far  as  the 
theory  is  set  forth,  and  state  that  as  a  practice  it  prevails  in 
our  State.  jSTo  change  has  been  made  in  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  Charitable  Institutions  for  political  reasons. 
Years  ago  when  I  took  the  place  of  Superintendent  of  our 
school,  I  was  not  asked  my  political  opinion.  The  question 
of  politics  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  It  is  so  with 
many  others  of  the  State  Institutions.  It  depends  on  good 
work  and  nothing  else  so  far  as  I  know.  And  this  Associa- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  other  States  not  so  well  favored,  should 
put  itself  on  record  in  a  resolution  on  this  subject.  The 
elimination  of  politics  from  education  has  been  brought  about 
by  having  both  parties  represented  in  Educational  Boards. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  I  did  not  expect  much  discussion  on  this 
subject,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  one  here  is  in  office 
I  do  not  suppose  it  doubtful  that  we  would  all  be  in  favor  of 
non-removabilit3" ;  and  the  argument  may  be  drawn  from  this 
discussion  that  merit  and  not  politics  should  be  the  standard 
of  the  tenure  of  office.  But  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  the  power  to  help  them,  experience  can  only  be 
obtained  upon  the  principle  of  irremovability.  I  am  glad 
that  the  institutions  of  the  West  have  so  far  eliminated  the 
question  of  political  power  in  this  connection.  With  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
where  the  Public  Schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
and  not  of  the  Government,  from  our  educational  system 
politics  have  been  eliminated  absolutely. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  the  association  be 
extended  to  Mr.  Dymond  for  the  very  interesting  paper  he 
has  read.     Seconded  by  Mr.  Morrison.     Carried. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  Mr.  Parmalee  be  invited  to  read  his 
paper  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Parmalee  then  re^d  the  following  paper: 
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EELATION    OF    SCHOOL-WOEK    TO    THE    FUTURE 

OF  THE  BLIND. 

1  feel  some  reluctance  in  approaching  a  subject  which  has 
been  worn  almost  threadbare  in  former  papers  and  discus- 
sions, not  only  in  these  conventions,  but  wherever  the  inte- 
rests of  the  blind  have  been  considered,  and  the  most  that  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  will  be  to  present  some  general  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  successful  operation  of  our  school 
work;  throw  out  some  suggestions  which  may  be  applica- 
ble in  the  case  and  serve  to  open  discussion  on  the  subject. 

In  training  the  blind  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  in  com- 
mon with  others  before  me,  I  hold  that  the  methods  and 
means  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  methods 
and  means  employed  in  our  best  training  schools  for  the 
sighted. 

The  same  general  principles  should  govern  instructors  of 
the  blind,  they  adapting  those  principles  so  far  as  necessary 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  blind  i)upil. 

In  either  case  there  is  the  same  human  mind  with  which 
to  deal,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  possessing  the  same  hkes 
and  dislikes,  the  same  tendencies  to  be  curbed  and  the  same 
powers,  with  one  exception,  to  be  enlarged  and  trained. 

The  fact  that  one  avenue  to  the  mind  is  closed,  makes  it 
all  the  more  imperative  that  the  remaining  ones  should  be 
carefully  and  intelligently  developed.  The  training  should  be 
so  conducted  that  the  remaining  powers  shall  make  up,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  deficiency. 

The  inherent  powers  of  the  mind  remain  unchanged  after 
sight  is  gone.  It  suffers  only  in  after  development,  because 
of  the  loss  of  one  important  avenue  to  it,  but  this  loss  is  not 
wholly  irreparable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  high  degree  of  development 
ma^'  be  reached  even  though  four  of  the  live  senses  are  lack- 
ing. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success,  are  not  encountered 
so.  much  in  the  stated  school  education  and  labors,  as  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  developed  powers  to  the  life's  work. 

Manual  training  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  hand, 
the  ear  and  the  eye  are  agents  of  the  mind,  and,  as  such, 
need  cultivation  and  training  in  like  degree  with  the  mind 
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itself.  In  the  loss  of  sight  the  mind  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  throngh  which  it  works,  perceives  and  ren- 
ders effective  mind  power,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  locomo- 
tive with  one  of  its  drive  wheels  disabled. 

The  steain  power  is  still  fully  intact,  but  with  the  broken 
wheel,  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  badly  curtailed. 

If  it  be  able  to  move  at  all,  it  is  only  in  a  very  restricted 
degree.  However,  with  certain  modifications  its  150  horse- 
power may  be  exerted  not  as  a  locomotive,  but  as  a  stationary 
engine. 

So  with  the  blind,  the  power  to  get  up  steam  is  theirs,  but 
in  the  application  of  that  power  to  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions, lies  the  difficulty.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  serious 
problem  in  our  educational  work.  How  can  the  steam  power 
which  has  been  developed,  be  utilized  with  the  engine  par- 
tially disabled. 

We  experience  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  students  up  to  the  standard  of  acquirement  of  our  public 
schools.  We  can  take  the  child  through  the  curriculum,  and 
at  graduation,  make  a  showing  not  all  discreditable  as  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  our  more  favored  children.  But 
when  this  is  accomplished  and  the  joung  man  or  woman 
steps  out  from  the  institution  into  the  cold  world  to  do  for 
him  or  herself,  to  apply  the  knowledge  received  and  the  train- 
ing acquired,  then  comes  the  crucial  test.  Whether  or  not 
we  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  situation  and  wisely  direct 
our  efforts,  and  have  had  duly  in  mind  the  future  of  our 
charges,  then  becomes  painfully  apparent.  The  future  de- 
pendence or  independence  of  the  children,  their  training  with 
a  view  to  self-support,  demands  our  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  length  into  the  details 
or  peculiar  features  of  the  several  trades  or  professions  which 
are  adapted  to  the  blind. 

Much  might  be  said  favorable  to  this  or  that.  It  would 
seem  that  in  certain  directions  the  field  is  opening  while  in 
others  it  is  gradually  becoming  circumscribed.  The  possi- 
bilities of  success  are  certainly  widening,  and  the  resolute, 
unflagging  industry  of  many  blind  people  is  gathering  laurels 
in  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  while  the  purely  mechanical 
pursuits  until  now  open  to  the  blind,  are  gradually  by  the 
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iutroductiou  of  raacbinery,  being  closed  so  far  as  successful 
competition  with  unhampered  labor  is  concerned. 

More  and  more  must  the  blind  look,  in  the  future,  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits  as  their  field.  They  must  be  content  to  see 
the  product  of  their  hands,  skillful  and  perfect  though  it  may 
be,  driven  from  the  market  by  machine-made  goods. 

But  the  processes  and  workings  of  the  mind  are  not  patent- 
able, and  the  field  of  literature,  science  and  art  can  sufi*er  no 
pre-emption  at  the  hands  of  more  fortunate  brothers. 

ISTo  machinery  can  here  contest  the  field  with  individual 
labor.  It  is  a  battle  of  mind  with  mind,  of  individual  strength 
and  powers.  The  blind  man  or  woman  properly  equipped  may 
enter  here,  and  scorning  every  prop  and  profler  of  assistance 
tendered  through  pity  or  charity,  confidently  throw  down  the 
challenge  to  the  more  favored  brother.  In  music,  in  piano- 
tuning,  in  the  lecture  field,  in  the  pulpit,  in  literature,  or 
before  the  bar,  they  maj^  find  scope  and  opportunity  for  their 
best  endeavors,  and  in  the  direction  of  these  occupations  lies 
our  most  successful  institution  work. 

More  stress,  it  seems  to  nie,  needs  continually  to  be  laid 
upon  the  development  of  independent  thought  and  research — 
the  power  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect,  of  concentration 
upon  a  given  subject,  and  such  qualities  of  mind  as  courage, 
zeal  and  persistence,  A  courage  which  is  not  daunted  by 
defeat,  a  zeal  not  dependent  upon  moods  and  caprice,  and 
a  resoluteness  of  purpose  and  oneness  of  aim  which  shall  not 
be  turued  aside  by  every  east  wind  of  opposition  or  adversity. 
And,  further  to  the  same  end,  we  should  persistently  endeavor 
to  assist  our  charges  to  rid  themselves  of  all  mannerisms, 
to  form  correct  habits,  and  withal  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
fellow  man  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  These  are 
the  qualifications,  and  this  the  work  necessary  in  building 
up  a  character  and  personality  which  shall  make  itself  felt  in 
the  home  circle,  in  social  or  church  life,  or  in  the  body  politic. 
How  all  this  shall  be  accomplished,  each  instructor  must 
determine  for  himself,  and  is  the  study  of  a  lifetime. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  no  success  can  be 
attained  except  in  the  acquirement  of  some  high  social  or 
official  position. 

I  fear  the  spirit  of  our  American  institutions,  and  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  teaching  of  our  schools,  has  a  tendency  to 
unfit  the  rising   generations  for  the   humdrum  of  ordinary 
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life,  or  tlie   contentment   Avhicli   sliould   be   tlie   portion   of 
workers  in  the  liumbler  walks  and  labors. 

We  foster  an  ambition  wliich  continually  cries  more,  more, 
and  is  never  satisfied^  a  false  pride  which  renders  its  posses- 
sors continually  unhappy;  sentiment,  that  spurns  as  unworthy 
the  day  of  small  things.  We  should  be  able  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  of  our  children  the  idea  that  true  heroism  is  needed  and 
can  be  shown  in  the  home  life  and  every  day  activities,  as 
certainly,  as  in  high  social  position  or  extensive  business  en- 
terprises, and  help  them  to  realize  that  sublime  thought  of 
Milton's,  "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Mr.  Watt:  As  he  says,  the  title  itself  is  a  lesson  and  a 
sermon,  and  Mr.  Parmalee  might  do  well  to  read  it  to  us 
again.  School  work  is,  of  course,  very  varied,  but  the 
whole  of  it  from  beginning  to  end  should  have  a  distinct  rela- 
tion to  future  development.  If  the  kindergarten,  the  train- 
ing school,  is  not  something  else  than  just  so  much  work,  in 
our  minds  or  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  it  is  a  failure.  The 
real  work  must  lie  somewhere  beyond  the  school  room;  and 
when  our  pupil  goes  out  among  men  and  women  he  will  And 
this  out.  This  is  the  great  lesson  for  the  superintendent  and 
the  pupil.  The  great  problem  of  the  future  is  too  often  not 
thought  of. 

Mr.  Link:  I  have  a  friend,  a  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  our  counties,  who  went  around  and  delivered 
lectures  to  the  pupils.  His  wife  went  with  him  to  a  number 
of  these  schools.  She  told  me  that  he  grew  quite  eloquent, 
in  his  talks  to  the  boys,  telling  them  how  they  could  put  their 
education  to  use;  but  he  would  only  suggest  to  the  girls  that 
they  might  probably  write  books.  This  is  the  difficulty  that 
T  come  here  hoping  this  convention  may  solve  for  me.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  some  who  have  had  great  experience 
sj^eak  on  this  subject.  I  have  often  guaranteed  to  seeing 
pupils  that  if  they  would  get  education  they  would  double 
their  chances  in  life;  and  such  guarantees  have  been  verified. 
The  other  day  we  sent  forth  a  young  lady  pretty  well  equipped. 
I  feel  a  great  responsibility  for  her  success.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  large  experience,  so 
that  I  could  say  to  these  pupils  that  the  world  will  have  need 
of  them,  if  they  make  each  day  better  than  the  last. 
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Mr.  Dow:  Six  years  ago  I  began  sending  ray  son  to  the 
public  schools.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  him  somewhere 
else  six  years  more.  Then,  naturally,  I  shall  look  forward 
to  see  him  prepare  himself  in  some  way  to  be  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  life.  Blind  children  come  to  school  to  me,  and  stay 
six,  seven,  eight  years;  go  out  with  the  best  training  we  can 
give  them.  Some  of  them  are  failures,  as  we  say.  And  the 
world  wonders.  I  don"t  think  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  at  all. 
The  amount  of  labor  that  is  given  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  on  the  average,  is  far  less  actually  than  is  given  to  the 
ordinary  child  with  sight,  and  relatively  is  very  much  less 
still.  The  important  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  is  the 
purpose  of  a  school  for  the  blindf  Is  it  to  fit  blind  children  to 
make  a  living?  If  so,  then  the  school  for  the  blind  has  under- 
taken a  task  far  greater  than  that  of  the  school  for  the  seeing 
children.  No  one  expects  a  seeing  child  to  make  a  living  right 
away.  He  must  learn  his  trade,  his  profession,  &c.  Now 
while  I  sympathize  with  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
future  welfare  of  the  blind  child,  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
expect  such  results  as  have  been  mentioned  as  desirable  to- 
night. Prodigies  will  succeed  everywhere.  Whether  insti- 
tutions can  prepare  a  child  so  as  to  succeed  in  life  is  a  serious 
question.  The  success  of  the  mass  of  mankind  is  very  limited; 
and  we  can  expect  no  more  than  that  from  the  blind.  That 
most  of  them  can  and  should  earn  their  daily  bread  in  some 
way  we  may  hope;  but  that  the  training  for  this  can  be  wholly, 
or  in  many  practical  details,  given  in  school  is  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. A  very  important  part  of  the  training  of  the  child 
is  gotten  from  the  schools,  of  course.  It  may  also  acquire 
general  preparation  there,  and  something  more — a  certain 
amount  of  technical  and  business  training.  But  experience, 
practice,  and  testing  are  necessary  for  those  who  can  see; 
why  should  not  they  be  necessary  with  those  who  cannot  see? 

Mr.  Link:  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  have  been 
a  great  many  failures  absolutely.  I  know  not  one  supported 
by  public  charity  or  by  begging  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  I  do  not  know  where  the  difficulty  is.  In 
my  experience  it  has  not  been  a  question  of  sight.  We  do 
not  find  the  want  of  success  occurring  on  account  of  defective 
vision  ;  it  is  the  defective  head,  rather.  We  had  a  young 
man,  not   now   connected   with  the  school,  deaf,  dumb  and 
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blind,  who  has  saved  five  himdred  dollars  by  his  own  industri- 
ous work.  I  could  mention  others  who  will  never  luake  five 
hundred  dollars,  but  will  have  to  be  helped.  One  great  mis- 
take about  the  treatment  of  girls  is  the  encouragement  of 
false  standards  of  life.  1  have  two  applications  for  situations 
now  from  j^oung  ladies  in  good  homes.  We  should  try  to  get 
the  girls  to  look  upon  home  as  their  proper  sphere.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  disadvantages  about  their  education. 
We  might  discuss  this  question  indefinitely,  and  perhaps  not 
come  to  any  real  solution  looking  to  the  development  of  the 
blind  so  as  to  help  them  to  gain  their  own  living. 

Mr.  Battles:  It  has  been  long  a  question  of  impor- 
tance what  we  should  do  with  our  girls.  I  think,  with 
Mr.  Morrison,  that  the  solution  of  the  question  is  the 
home.  The  accomplishment  of  such  homely  duties  as  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  &c.,  and  the  more  serviceable  accomplish- 
ments, as  attending  to  rooms,  light  work  in  the  kitchen,  «&c., 
in  these  it  seems  to  me,  consists  our  duty  in  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  If  they  can  be  taught  music,  fancy  work,  &c. 
without  detriment  to  their  other  education,  it  may  be  a  source 
ol  profit  to  them.  The  burthen  of  our  education  should  be, 
perhaps,  difl'erent  from  that  previously  pursued.  With  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery,  the  blind  have  been 
crowded  out.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  place  boys  in  tele- 
graph oftices,  and  also  to  procure  positions  for  them  as  type- 
writers. There  too  the  difficulty  of  loss  of  sight  debars  them 
from  positions.  However,  I  know  one  young  blind  man  from 
Mississippi,  an  expert  type-writer,  who  reported  court  proceed- 
ings. We  have  two  totallj^  blind  boys  employed  in  the  Tele- 
phone Exchange  in  Philadelphia.  They  are  on  duty  during 
the  night,  w^hen  the  work  is  not  so  severe  as  during  the  day. 
As  these  two  boys  are  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  pursuit  can  be  widened  out,  and  that  blind  pupils 
may  have  good  practice,  especially  in  smaller  towns. 

Mr.  Phillips:  We  attempt  to  do  in  two  and  three  years 
what  is  done  in  the  public  schools  in  eight  or  ten  years.  Kow 
do  people  look  at  the  cause'^  Does  it  look  reasonable  that  we 
are  discouraged  '^  We  are  attempting  to  make  the  blind  for- 
get their  blindness,  and  put  themselves  on  an  equality  with 
those  who  see.  Too  much  is  expected  from  blind  children. 
The  gentleman  who  read  the  paper  struck  the  keynote  when 
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he  said  that  tbe^'  should  be  asked  to  depend  on  themselves 
sturdily,  aud  trust  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  school 
can  give  a  bond  to  its  pupils  for  the  future.  We  speak  of  the 
future,  as  synonymous  with  business  life  aud  money  making. 
It  is  so  witb  the  parent.  But  they  do  not  think  of  this  when 
the}'  take  their  boy  to  the  public  school.  The  remark  that  a 
girl  belongs  at  home  is  the  right  idea.  The  house  where  she 
dwells  is  her  home,  and  she  should  have  work  according  to 
her  capacity.  Do  we  pursue  our  literary  work  on  the  basis 
of  creating  prodigies — on  the  basis  of  cramming!?  If  so,  it  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  future  of  the  child.  This  is  not  the 
specific  object,  but  it  is  the  indirect  purpose.  The  processes 
should  all  be  legitimate  and  tending  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  This  is  what  I  understand  by  the  future, 
and  all  that  I  understand  by  it.  I  don't  teach  a  boy  that  I 
can  instruct  him  to  make  brooms  so  that  he  can  make  ten 
dollars  a  week  by  it.  This  is  not  my  object.  I  am  to  educate 
him,  not  as  a  mechanic  but  as  a  thinker,  so  that  when  he 
makes  his  application  he  may  feel  a  delight  in  his  knowledge. 
So  that  he  may  feel  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  life,  if  I 
have  used  my  influence  aright.  Don't  cut  off  the  period  of 
education  for  eight  or  any  number  of  years,  but  let  each  case 
determine  itself. 

Mr.  Dow  moved  that  the  President  invite  three  members 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wait,  to  assist  in  preparing  a 
system  of  mathematical  symbols  in  IsTew  York  Point  Print. 
Carried. 

Adjourned  to  9.30  A.  M.  Wednesday  morning. 


MORIS^mG  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  July  11th,  1888. 
Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dis- 
l)ensed  with  on  motion. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  conferring  with 
the  Charity  Conference  was  read  and  adopted.  It  reads  as 
follows: 
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Re-^oJred,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  represent  this  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  bnt  without 
cost  to  this  Association. 

That  one  member  of  said  committee  shall  be  a  rej)resenta- 
tive  in  this  Association,  of  the  Stare  in  which  said  Conference 
shall  be  held. 

That  the  President  shall  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
on  said  committee. 

That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  give  forma  notice 
of  this  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Conference. 

Mr.  Haix:  On  behalf  of  the  *•  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Literature  for  the  Blind.**  called  the  attention  of 
the  Superintendents  to  the  fact  that  books  printed  by  that 
Society  for  distribution  to  the  several  institutions,  remained 
nnclaimed  in  the  Depository  of  the  Bible  House  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  asked  that  they  be  sent  for.  in  order  to  make  room 
for  others  to  be  printed.  He  also  asked  for  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  books  for  printing  for  this  purpose. 

Communications  received  were  read  and  classed  with  the 
others  for  acknowledgment. 

Mr.  MoEEisox  then  extended  to  the  Association  an  invi- 
tation from  Mayor  Latrobe  to  go  down  the  Bay  to  various 
points  of  interest,  at  2..30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  invitation  be  accepted,  and  that 
a  pruper  acknowledgment  be  prepared  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  meeting.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GzoEGE  H.  MiLLEE.  of  the  Kansas  Institution,  then 
read  the  following  paper : 

IXSTITFTIOX  DISCIPLLVE. 

In  attempting  to  cover  so  much  ground  in  so  short  a  time, 
some  subjects  must  be  treated  of  hurriedly.  I  shall  aim  to  be 
as  concise  as  possible,  and  ask  you  to  supply  deliciencies  out 
of  the  abundance  of  your  own  experience. 

First,  what  amount  of  discipline  is  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  an  institutionf 

Implicit  obedience  must  be  rendered  by  each  individual,  and 
the  amount  of  discipline  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  this. 
"  The  supply  should  equal  the  demand."     Should  the  school 
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be  ID  a  lawle-ss,  rebellioas  condition,  the  discipline  must  lie  of 
the  severest  kind  and  administered  generonsly;  bat  if  thor- 
oughly organized,  all  the  machinery  moving  in  perfect  har- 
mony, regalations  carefully  observed,  there  is  no  need  of 
unnecesjiary  strictness.  I  woold  not  have  a  pupil  stupidly  or 
slavishly  obedient,  but  I  would  have  him  render  such  aa 
obedience  as  the  intelligent,  law-abiding  citizen  renders  to 
the  laws  of  hLs  land.  He  loves  his  country  and  respects  her 
laws,  but  if  any  man  \iolates  those  laws,  there  is  a  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  him.  The  same  is  true  of  the  pupil:  he 
should  love  his  school  and  respect  all  regulations.  If  he  treats 
them  with  contempt  he  should  reap  the  x»tinishment.  What 
that  punishment  shall  be  we  will  discuss  later.  We  very 
much  prefer  the  pupil  and  citizen  who  obeys  from  choice,  but 
if  not  from  choice — then  compulsion. 

I  can  give  no  mathematical  estimate  oi  the  amount  of  dis- 
cipline necessary:  measures  of  ••  weight  and  capacity  "  fail  to 
give  me  an  idea.  There  are  so  many  different  cases  and* com- 
binations that  I  think  'twould  be  difficult  to  state  just  hour 
much  in  other  words  than  just  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure implicit  obedience. 

Webster  defines  discipline  to  be  the  education  and  gocerm- 
ment.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  question  should  be  discussed 
as  broadly  as  possible,  having  in  view  not  only  a  few  arbitrary 
rules  made  for  the  school-room,  but  the  educational  and  last- 
ing effects  on  character.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  then,  that  dis- 
cipline U  education  and  government.  Let  us  consider  the 
future  of  the  child  and  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  an  ••ingenu- 
ous education."'  An  able  educator  has  said:  -•  He  who  hath 
not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  he  who  knows  not  how  to 
resist  the  imix»rtunity  of  present  pleasure  or  pain  for  the  sake 
of  what  reason  tells  him  is  fit  to  be  done,  wants  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  industry  and  is  in  danger  of  never  being 
good  for  anything.  This  temi»er.  *o  contrary  to  unguided 
nature,  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  minds  of  children  by  all  the 
care  and  ways  imaginable,  by  those  who  have  the  oversight 
of  their  education.  ** 

On  the  other  side,  if  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too 
much  in  children:  if  their  spirits  are  broken  by  too  strict  a 
hand  over  them,  they  lose  all  their  vigor  and  industry  and  are 
in  a  worse  state  than  the  former.  To  avoid  the  danger  that 
is  on  either  hand  is  the  great  art:  he  who  has   found  a  way 
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how  to  keep  a  child's  spirit,  easy,  active  and  free;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  restrain  him  from  things  he  likes  and  draw  him 
to  those  he  dislikes— he,  I  say,  who  knows  how  to  reconcile 
these  seeming  contradictions— has  the  true  secret  of  educa- 
tion. The  old,  lazy  and  short  way — the  rod— we  will  relegate 
to  the  barbarisms  of  the  past.  I  will  speak  of  this  again 
under  "corporal  punishment." 

If  parents  realized  and  understood  their  responsibility  and 
knew  how  to  discharge  that  responsibility,  we  could  reach  a 
much  higher  degree  of  development  in  the  character  of  those 
whom  we  educate;  but  coming  to  us  as  they  do,  we  labor 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  If  the  child  has  had  good  train- 
ing, our  task  is  encouraging:  but  as  many,  very  many,  have 
bad  habits,  with  a  body  and  mind  sadly  neglected  or  foolishly 
and  ruinously  pampered,  we  must  use  all  our  resources  for  the 
fostering  of  the  good  elements  and  destruction  of  the  bad,  or 
we  cannot  even  hope  for  a  near  approach  to  the  highest  aim 
of  education— "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  But  meagre 
as  the  results  are  sometimes,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  watching 
the  progress  of  patience,  labor  and  love.  Instead  of  wishing 
or  "what  might  have  been,"  we  must  cheerfully  accept  their 
situation  as  we  find  it  and  do  what  little  we  can  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  minds  of  parents. 

Second^  how  is  this  discipline  to  be  obtained,  retaining  the 
good  will  and  respect  of  the  pupils  while  doing  so"^ 

"Eemove  hope  and  fear,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  disci- 
pline." A  few  sentimentalists  cry  loudly  against  fear,  its 
absurdity,  «&c.  I  grant  there  is  an  ahsurdfear;  I  also  know 
that  there  is  a  icliolesome  fear.  Our  best  educators  admit  it 
and  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God;  we  are  earnestly 
entreated  to  "fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments." 

"Good  and  evil — reward  and  punishment — are  the  only 
motives  to  a  rational  creature;  these  are  the  spur  and  reins 
whereby  all  mankind  are  set  at  work  and  guided,  and  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  school."  Most  of  the 
discipline  based  on  this  principle  fails  because  of  ill-chosen 
rewards  and  punishments.  That  the  child  must  have  these 
incentives  is  easily  seen.  What  reward  then  shall  we  render 
for  good,  what  punishment  for  evil  ?  Let  us  try  to  choose 
wisely. 

Judicious  praise,  given  opportunely  is  a  suitable  reward; 
let  it  be  giveju  publicly,  before  a  schoolmate,  teacher,  friend. 
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or  at  aD3'  proper  time.  The  reward  is  greater  bj'  the  jjraise 
being  public.  Use  judgment;  be  quite  sure  the  action  you 
are  praising  was  prompted  by  noble  motives  and  not  by  selfish 
ones.  Praise  publicly  but  chide  privately,  unless  it  be  an  ex- 
treme case  or  one  in  which  many  or  all  are  concerned;  in  the 
latter  case  an  impressive  lesson  may  be  taught,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  unjust  persecution — but  rather 
one  of  righteous  indignation.  As  a  rule  let  condemnations 
be  private. 

Fear  and  awe,  love  and  friendship,  must  be  the  principal 
sources  of  power  over  the  minds  of  the  young.  Why  use 
such  terms  as  fear  and  awe  "l  I  use  them  advisedly — consider 
their  meaning:  awe  is  defined  to  be  reverential  fear.  Fear  of 
one  whom  a  child  respects  or  reverences  is  not  followed  by  a 
slavish  obedience.  It  is  not  a  fear  of  bodily  suffering — or  the 
fear  of  some  terrible  object,  but  he  fears  a  loss  of  esteem, 
confidence  or  love.  He  may  fear  natural  consequences  of  his 
wrong-doing;  he  may  fear  that  if  he  does  certain  things,  those 
at  home  will  sufler.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  a  beating  that 
prompts  him  to  obey.  Some  who  discuss  methods  of  disci- 
pline, either  openly  object  to  fear  as  a  power  or  evade  the 
subject.  But  examine  carefully  different  theories,  practices 
and  your  own  experience  and  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  sources 
of  power.  By  no  means  give  fear  and  awe  the  important 
place  in  the  list  of  powers,  but  let  it  be  surpassed  by  love  and 
friendship,  and  we  have  a  combination  of  powers  which  makes 
good  government  an  absolute  certainty.  If  you  cannot  love 
a  pupil,  you  can  be  his  firm  and  true  friend;  you  will  have  his 
love  and  friendship  in  return.  Do  you  doubt  that  a  pupil 
who  looks  upon  his  superior  as  his  firm  and  true  friend  and 
regards  him  with  a  reverential  fear  will  be  other  than  sub- 
missive "?  Love  and  friendship  seal  the  power  which  will  be 
a  lasting  one  all  through  the  years. 

"If  the  love  of  us  make  them  not  obedient  and  dutiful — i^ 
the  love  of  virtue  keep  them  not  in  laudable  courses — what 
hold  will  we  have  upon  them*?  Every  one  must  some  time  or 
other  be  trusted  to  himself  and  his  own  conduct,  and  he  that 
is  a  good,  a  virtuous  and  an  able  man ,  must  be  made  so  within. 
What  he  is  to  receive  from  education,  must  be  habits  woven 
into  his  very  nature  and  not  a  counterfeit  carriage  and  dis- 
sembled outside.'" 
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The  faculties  of  the  mind  have  a  certain  order  of  develop- 
ment—each faculty  in  its  due  time.  The  reasoning  faculty  is 
the  last  capable  of  development.  "The  grown  man,  reason — 
faith,  the  child."  The  child  cannot  reason  much,  therefore 
do  not  waste  your  time  and  exhaust  his  patience  by  wordy 
arguments — let  your  talk  be  something  he  understands.  It 
is  enough  for  him  to  know  your  will. 

Esteem  and  disgrace  are  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind 
when  once  it  is  brought  to  relish  them.  Let  all  in  an  insti- 
tution show  respect  for  worthy  sentiments,  noble  actions,  in- 
dustrious and  cleanly  habits,  and  their  disgust  for  any  thing- 
having  a  downward  tendency,  and  we  have  a  most  potent 
force  for  good. 

Esteem  is  a  reward — disgrace  a  punishment.  Each  one 
values  his  reputation,  or  ought  to,  and  he  will  be  restrained 
from  doing  many  things  for  fear  of  what  his  friends  will  think 
of  him;  when  older  and  the  reasoning  faculties  are  developed, 
he  will  have  higher  aims — will  understand  character — what 
it  is,  and  value  that  more  than  reputation.  He  will  not  de- 
pend on  praise  and  blame,  or  esteem  and  disgrace,  as  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  will  be  actuated  by  higher  motives. 
He  will  then  listen  to  conscience,  love  justice,  see  truth — but 
as  a  child  he  could  not  comprehend  such  abstract  ideas. 

Few  Eules. 

Have  the  fewest  rules  possible  for  young  children — more 
for  older  ones.  Eules  committed  to  memory  and  frequentl^^ 
recited  avail  nothing  unless  constantly  practiced;  practice 
makes  the  habit.  Habit  is  the  aim  of  the  rule,  hence  good 
rules  are  beneficial  if  the  results  are  good  habits — these  can 
be  secured  only  by  practice.  Some  advise  the  absence  of 
printed  or  verbal  rules  entirely.  They  would  adopt  the  one 
rule,  ''do  right."  But  for  our  use  we  must  have  specific 
regulations  and  those  so  plain  that  "he  who  runs  may  read" 
though  blind.  I  would  advise  too  few  rules  rather  than  too 
many.  If  too  many,  some  must  be  broken  and  that  frequently, 
necessitating  frequent  punishments;  or  some  will  pass  unob- 
served, thereby  cheapening  authority  and  respect  for  lavv» 
After  a  rule  is  no  longer  simply  a  rule  but  a  fixed  habit,  still 
another  may  be  added,  and  so  on. 
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Fault-Finding. 

Avoid  frequent  I'ault-findiDg  and  passionate  cbiding.  Use 
serious,  uniinpassioned  words  slowly,  calmly.  If  the  oifender 
is  excited  or  angry,  allow  liim  time  to  "meditate"  for  hours, 
or  days  if  necessary.  Then  if  he  can't  think,  he  will  at  least 
listen.  Never  scold  an  excitable  pupil  when  he  is  angry. 
Command  in  as  few  words  as  possible  at  any  time,  but  never 
reprimand  at  length  until  he  becomes  teachable. 

Affectation. 

Do  not  countenance  affectation  even  in  a  small  degree: 
cultivate  genuineness.  Children  often  accomplish  much  b}-  . 
an  affected  manner  in  the  presence  of  superiors  who  are  too 
blind  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  article  and  the  imi- 
tation. Discipline,  though  seemingly  thorough,  cannot  be 
thorough  in  results  as  long  as  this  evil  exists.  I  should  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  an  evil  if  it  affected  manners  alone,  but  it  ex- 
tends to  studies,  recitations  and  character.  Our  system  aims 
to  make  genuine  men  and  women  who  study  to  make  all  good, 
a  part  of  themselves  and  do  not  stoop  to  shallow  imitation. 

Submission  and  Modesty. 

An  arrogant,  bold  child  is  not  a  teachable  one.  I  would 
have  him  submissive  and  modest:  submissive — that  he  might 
willingly  and  cheerfully  obey;  modest — that  he  might  not 
place  such  a  high  estimation  on  the  little  he  knew  that  he 
could  learn  no  more.  A  mind  full  of  conceit  has  little  room 
for  knowledge.  A  very  timid  pupil  needs  help;  he  may  place 
too  low  an  estimate  on  his  ability.  But  in  general  the  average 
child  will  have  self-confidence  soon  enough;  he  will  know  the 
difference  between  a  just  appreciation  of  his  powers  and  con- 
ceit or  egotism. 

Self-sacrifice  has  an  important  place  in  school  discipline. 
Many  pupils  are  willing  to  undergo  inconvenience,  and  devote 
much  time  to  assist  those  who  are  younger  or  less  favored 
than  themselves;  both  giver  and  receiver  are  benefited.  Noth- 
ing will  give  a  pupil  a  more  lasting  love  for  the  good  name 
and  fame  of  his  school  than  to  place  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  is  personally  responsible  for  his  conduct  not  only  to 
himself,  but  others.  We  have  tried  the  plan  of  giving  certain 
duties  to  older  pupils  and  find  those  to  be  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  school  and  its  government. 
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Freedom. 

The  subject  of  liberty  is  oue  dear  to  every  American  beart. 
Yon  cannot  arouse  the  true  American's  spirit  quicker  than 
by  depriving  him  of  some  liberty.     Our  children  are  born  with 
this  spirit.     This  principle  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
the  school  and  home.     We  must  have  a  better  and  truer  con- 
ception of  liberty  than  is  sometimes  possessed;  be  careful  that 
no  such  seed  as  the  Anarchist  sows,  falls  in  the  soil  we  are 
tilling.     There  is  a  large  amount  of  liberty  allowed  in  the 
home  and  school  perfectly  consistent  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  law.     The  grown  man  Avill  work  earnestly  at  something 
he  chooses  to  do,  but  if  compelled,  he  works  doggedly  and  as 
the  unwilling  slave  serves  his  master.     Eight  here  is  where 
the  greatest  tact  of  the  instructor  must  be  exerted,  "to  create 
a  love  and  inclination  for  all  those  things  which  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  create  a  liking  for."    If  we  do  this,  the  pupil — loving 
his  work — will  do  it  honestly,  cheerfully  and  well,  without 
rules  or  even  requests.     We  must  be  thoroughly  interested 
ourselves;  our  manners,  habits,  words,  assistance,  knowledge, 
advice,  thoroughness — all  influence  the  tendency  of  the  pupil. 
Every  hour's  work  will  afford  the  instructor  opportunities  to 
exert  influences  toward  creating  this  love,  that  is,  if  he  has 
tact  and  inventive  genius:  without  these  two  requisites  the 
school  room  is  no  place  for  him.     It  will  sink  to  daily  routine 
of  monotonous  drudgery,  hated  by  teacher  and  pupil.     With 
talent   alone  a  teacher  will  never  succeed  in    developing  a 
child's  mind;  he  will  never  "hit  the  mark."     He  must  have 
tact,  in  order  to  know  how  to  present  truths  to  the  mind  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  child  may  comprehend  them.     If  the 
teacher  has  tact  and  talent,  the  child  may  spend  hours  each 
day  profitably,  without  thinking  he  is  compelled  to  do  so  or 
performing  tasks;  without  his  knowing  it,  you  are  working 
on  his  ideas  of  liberty.     This  question  of  liberty  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  reward  and  punishment;  allow  worthy  pupils 
certain  liberties — deprive  the  unruly  of  their  liberties.     This 
subject  is  too  broad  to  discuss  now — I  cannot  cite  actual  or 
possible  cases  with  their  causes  and  results.     Your  own  ex- 
perience will  furnish  examples;  1  must  of  necessity  generalize 
much. 

]Sr.  B.  If  all  the  powers  I  have  mentioned  under  rewards 
and  punishments /«i^  to  obtain  thorough  discipline  and  retain 
the  good  will  of  the  pupil,  I  know  of  none  that  will  succeed. 
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Thirds  should  the  home  feature  of  the  institution  or  school 
be  always  kept  in  sight  "I 

I  would  say,  school  always,  and  home  as  much  as  possible. 
Why?  Because  I  think  we  can  have  a  model  school  in  the 
institution,  but  cannot  have  a  model  home — in  the  institu- 
tion. I  think  home  influences  have  a  greater  effect  for  good 
or  evil  than  the  school.  I  regard  the  relations  of  home  the 
holiest,  the  ties  of  home  the  strongest;  then  wh}^  do  I  not  keep 
the  "home  feature"  in  view  mainly  and  aim  to  make  the  in- 
stitution a  home  "l  Because  the  very  conditions  of  the  place 
— number  of  people,  &c.,  »&c.,  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  home,  in  its  best  sense.  Home  means — father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister.  The  child  comes  to  the  institution  alone; 
he  meets  a  host  of  strangers  and  is  in  the  society  of  from  one 
to  two  hundred  people  daily — each  person  having  his  own 
peculiarities  of  disposition ,  temper  and  character.  Such  con- 
ditions cannot  be  home  to  that  child.  It  is  much  better  than 
no  home,  or  a  home  surrounded  by  bad  influences;  but  there 
will  always  be  something  lacking  and  an  element  of  unrest  in 
the  pupil  w^ho  depends  on  the  institution  home  for  his  only 
home.  Some  of  our  pupils  are  orphans,  others  have  very 
poor  homes;  the  institution  home  is  a  hundred  fold  better 
than  theirs.  You  and  I  may  have  different  views  respecting 
home.  I  know  it  is  i^leasaut  to  think  we  can  make  the  in- 
stitution life  take  the  place  of  the  home  life — but  is  it  practi- 
cally so  "l  We  cannot  make  it  home,  we  do  make  it  as  home- 
like as  possible. 

We  can  make  a  thoroughly  practical  school ;  a  school  in  its 
best  and  most  complete  character.  Our  teachers  are  selected, 
systems  adopted,  programmes  arranged  with  reference  to 
school  flrst,  home  second. 

Eesult  : — A  good  school — not  a  "  go  as-you-please  "  sort 
of  education.  If  we  should  use  our  energies  in  endeavoring 
to  make  a  home,  and  let  the  school  be  a  minor  consideration, 
we  should  neglect  to  do  what  we  are  capable  of  doing  and  are 
expected  to  do,  and  try  to  do  something  which  would  never 
be  followed  or  attended  by  success.  I  trust  that  I  am  under- 
stood. Do  you  think  I  ignore  the  ' '  home  feature  "  ?  On  the 
contrary  I  have  done  everything  possible  in  that  direction. 
Come  to  the  Kansas  Institution  and  judge  of  the  results. 

Fourth^  should  corporal  punishment  ever  be  used  "^  If  so  to 
what  extent  ? 
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You  do  not  wish  me  to  discuss  that  subtle,  mysterious,  yes, 
wonderful  relation  of  mind  to  body '^  A  relation  so  peculiar 
that  when  mental  anguish  is  experienced,  bodily  suffering  is 
felt  also  '^  No  ;  only  to  state  my  views  briefly  on  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment  as  used  practically  in  our  schools. 

By  corporal  punishment,  I  mean  any  mode  of  discipline 
especially  painful  to  the  corporal  system  ;  such  as  whipping, 
violent  shaking,  long  continued  and  painful  positions,  carry- 
ing wearisome  burdens,  &c. ,  &c.,  and  purely  physical  force 
without  an  appeal  to  the  child's  moral  nature. 

I  will  answer  the  question  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  If 
all  the  means  included  under  the  head  of  moral  suasion  fail, 
and  if  corporal  punishment  will  "  save  a  pupil,"  then  use  it; 
and  it  should  be  used  to  the  extent  that  the  offence  would  not 
be  likely  to  occur  again.  Make  it  a  thorough  punishment, 
administered  after  due  reflection  .and  in  no  spirit  of  anger. 
If  the  pupil  should  repeat  the  offence,  then  something  is 
wrong — we  do  not  understand  his  case,  or  he  is  past  saving 
and  must  be  sent  home  in  order  to  save  the  school.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  so  extremely  rare  we  need  have  no  fears. 
In  twelve  years  experience  I  have  never  been  obliged  to  whip 
a  pupil,  but  my  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  find  other  influ- 
ences to  bear  on  the  mind  in  order  to  conquer.  What  I  have 
given  under  "  discipline  "  need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  if 
all  those  means  are  used  properly,  there  will  not  be  frequent 
necessity  to  even  reprimand  an  individual,  much  less  to  apply 
the  rod. 

I  object  to  corporal  punishment  for  many  reasons  :  — 

1st.  It  is  too  liable  to  be  inflicted  when  both  teacher  and 
pupil  are  angry. 

2d.     It  too  often  secures  a  dissembled  obedience. 

3d.  It  does  not  produce  a  change  in  the  child's  mind.  "A 
man  convinced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

4th.  If  punished  to  perform  a  duty,  he  learns  to  hate  the 
very  thing  you  would  have  him  love. 

5th.  Being  a  speedy  method  of  settling  a  difficulty,  it  is 
too  apt  to  be  resorted  to  frequently  ;  and  frequent  punish- 
ment must  never  be  tolerated.     The  reasons  are  obvious. 

6th.  If  its  use  is  allowed,  incompetent  persons  might 
abuse  it,  and  would  not  exert  themselves  to  use  moral  incen- 
tives. 
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Ttli.  The  pupil  obejs  only  when  compelled  to  and  when 
left  to  himself  and  away  from  authority,  lie  indulges  with 
impunity". 

In  place  of  corporal  punishment,  I  much  prefer  imprison- 
ment for  extreme  cases,  especially  after  you  have  tried  moral 
suasion  without  eflPect,  and  all  the  little  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  and  exhausted.  Take  the  pupil  to  a  com- 
fortable, unlocked  room — well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated, 
with  all  the  necessary  furniture  to  make  it  attractive,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  exerciser  let  it  be  isolated,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  noise  or  laughter  from  attracting  or  taking  up  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  while  occupying  it.  When  necessary, 
place  the  pupil  in  said  room  telling  him  he  will  be  left  there 
for  reflection,  with  nothing  to  read  or  amuse  himself  with; 
his  meals  will  be  served  him  in  this  room — in  fact,  he  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  it  or  to  converse  with  any  one  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  guard  who  has  been  assigned  for  this  special 
duty  ;  also  telling  the  pupil  when  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  can  become  a  good  and  obedient  pupil,  he  can 
signify  his  intention  by  sounding  the  little  bell  left  with  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  pupil  may  be  very  angry  at  the  time 
of  placing  him  in  this  seclusion,  but  a  few  hours  will  suffice  ; 
when  this  point  is  reached,  then  a  little  judicious  advice  and 
a  restoration  of  the  pupil  to  his  rights  in  the  institution,  is 
usually  sufficient  for  his  case  for  an  entire  term. 

Moral  discipline  affects  the  choice.  If  good  principles  are 
inwrought  in  the  very  nature  of  the  pupil,  he  will  do  right 
whether  in  the  presence  of  authority  or  not,  and  he  will  do  so 
from  choice.  He  has  a  sense  of  honor,  duty  and  justice  ; 
these  should  be  appealed  to.  If  a  right  course  of  training  is 
pursued,  there  will  not  be  so  many  cases  of  disobedience  as 
might  be  supposed.  Aim  to  fix  right  habits,  use  thorough 
measures  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  continual  commands 
or  regulations.  Do  nothing  half  way  ;  let  us  learn  the  highest 
good  of  an  education — then  learn  the  best  methods  for  attain- 
ing that  good. 

Fifth,  "could  not  more  be  accomplished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent getting  close  to  the  pupil  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  him, 
than  by  holding  himself  in  a  commanding  attitude  ?  " 

Emerson  E.  White  says,  "man  has  a  duality  of  existence, 
an  inner  and  an  outer  life  ;  in  his  inner  life,  he  is  a  being  of 
emotions,  passions  and  purposes  ;  in  his  outer  life,  a  creature 
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of  expressions,  words  and  actions."  It  is  this  duality  which 
we  have  undertaken  to  develop,  not  the  outer  life  alone.  Is 
it  possible  for  us  to  develop  this  unless  we  do  "  get  close  to 
the  pupil  in  our  efforts  to  benefit  him  1  " 

The  Superintendent  must  have  undisputed  authority  to 
command.  He  is  the  monarch  ruling  his  little  world.  He 
must  be  a  wise,  loving  and  just  monarch.  All  must  yield  a 
willing  obedience.  But  should  he  assume  an  attitude  of 
command  constantly,  and  never  unbend  from  this  military 
position  to  visit  with  his  pupils,  he  would  present  an  ex- 
tremely ludicrous  figure,  which  would  call  forth  the  expres- 
sions of  contempt  it  would  merit.  There  is  no  inconsisteucj^ 
whatever  in  his  being  the  friend  and  associate  of  his  pupils, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  unlimited  authority.  It  is  said 
"familiarity  breeds  contempt;"  it  is  also  added — "  only  of 
contemptible  people." 

There  are  such  a  multitude  of  ways  we  can  travel  now,  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  friendly  relation  between  pupil 
and  superintendent  which  will  last  a  life  time,  that  to  indulge 
in  details  would  be  superfluous.  I  have  mentioned  many 
under  other  headings.  I  will  only  add  a  few  now,  and  would 
place  first ;  sympathy.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  literally 
"  weep  with  those  who  weep,"  &c.,  but  to  render  the  little 
acts  of  kindness  one  can,  for  those  who  are  sorrowing,  and 
giving  suitable  words  to  those  who  are  joyful  and  hopeful. 
In  endeavoring  to  get  near  his  pupils,  a  superintendent  must 
avoid  obsequiousness.  We  want  the  genuine  article  in  the 
pupil  and  we  must  be  genuine  ourselves.  Avoid  flatter^^ 
deceit,  partiality  and  egotism. 

Assistance. 

Give  them  your  help  in  business  matters,  or  whatever 
interests  them  outside  of  regular  school  or  institute  duties. 
If  we  simply  do  the  duty  required  of  us,  they  soon  see  that 
we  are  not  interested  in  them  as  friends,  but  merely  discharge 
the  duty  required  by  law  ;  they  will  be  very  apt  to  do  likewise. 

All  that  is  said  in  that  grand  old  chapter  on  charity  applies 
forcibly  in  this  matter  of  "getting  near"  to  pupils.  Our 
thoughts  _/i>-6'<,  last  and  all  the  time  must  be  full  oi  eharity. 

Mr.  Battles  :  Mr.  Miller  in  his  paper  was  so  careful  and 
so  exhaustive  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  say  anything 
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further.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  remark  that  each 
teacher  must  impress  his  individuality  on  his  school,  and  on 
its  discipline,  each  according  to  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind. 
Too  often,  discipline  is  regarded  as  a  system  of  i)unishment. 
I  think  discipline  applies  to  the  entire  course  and  character 
of  the  pupil  in  the  school.  His  conduct  to  his  fellow  pupils 
and  his  teachers,  his  general  demeanor,  acts  of  politeness 
and  respect — all  these  things  it  seems  to  me  may  be  prop- 
erly considered  under  the  head  of  discipline.  As  to  how 
oftenses  may  be  punished  there  is  of  course  wide  latitude  for 
judgment.  Personally,  I  believe  with  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.-"  This  is  not  original. 
When  we  have  pupils  fifteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  I 
think  it  unwise  to  use  corporal  punishment.  But  with  little 
children  it  is  different.  We  put  them  on  duty,  and  shorten 
their  pleasures.  I  think  also  a  little  direct  application  of  the 
rod  may  do  much  good.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  estab- 
lished a  system  we  call  the  system  of  Mentors.  The  name 
was  suggested  in  order  to  remove  from  those  selected  the 
odium  that  follows  a  monitor.  Their  duties  were  not  only  super- 
visory, but  certain  of  the  younger  pupils  were  assigned  them 
in  order  to  be  helped  in  their  lessons,  to  write  their  letters 
home,  and  to  settle  their  little  disputes.  In  order  to  give 
them  greater  responsibility,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their 
supervision,  these  mentors  are  not  subject  to  punishment  and 
marks,  and,  have  certain  privileges  in  selection  of  rooms  and 
accommodjitions,  and  other  evidences  of  the  confidence  in 
which  they  are  held.        , 

Mr.  Dow:  Over  how  large  a  number  would  each  mentor 
be  placed? 

Mr.  Battles  :  Over  about  three.  In  rare  cases,  over 
more  than  this.  The  only  way  the  mentors  are  punished  is 
by  being  reported;  and  if  the  offence  is  sufficient  they  are 
deposed  from  their  position.  The  little  ones  regard  their 
mentors  as  their  best  friends,  and  go  to  them  with  all  their 
little  complaints. 

Mr.  Wait:  Suppose  a  pupil  under  the  mentor  is  somewhat 
under  the  discipline  of  the  teacher,  and  the  child  takes  the 
sympathy-  of  the  mentor  in  preference  to  the  advice  of  the 
teacher. 
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Mr.  Battles:  We  find  by  experience  that  the  mentors 
will  not  permit  a  criticism  of  the  Institution  in  their  presence. 
We  know  manj'  pupils  are  not  benelited  by  what  they  receive 
— it  may  be  prejudice,  it  may  be  something  else;  but  often 
they  will  not  learn  from  the  teacher  and  remain  obstinate. 
We  make  it  a  point  when  the  children  are  leaving  the  Insti- 
tution to  say  to  them:  Do  not  let  your  friends  think  and  feel 
that  you  know  a  great  deal.  For  it  takes  so  long  to  get  them 
to  acquire  the  receptive  mind  again,  after  being  puffed  up 
with  their  own  conceit.  They  must  behave  themselves  as  if 
there  was  still  much  to  learn.  I  yield  to  none  in  praising 
home  feeling  in  the  school.  Military  drill  is  also  a  prominent 
feature  in  our  school,  and  more  than  anyone  thing  influences 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience.  A  short  time  ago 
there  was  some  pilfering  in  our  school,  and  one  morning  two 
watches  were  missing.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  search 
the  entire  school.  At  prayers  the  ])ui)ils  were  detained  and 
the  officers  were  sent  for,  and  the  boys'  pockets  were  searched 
and  their  boxes  and  drawers,  both  mentors  and  pupils.  One 
squad  of  thirt;y  boys  was  conducted  to  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
boys'  wing  marching  in  column,  and  were  given  the  command, 
"  In  place,  rest  I "  The  officer  being  new  and  not  understand- 
ing my  order,  then  left  them  and  went  to  other  duties.  The 
ofl'ender  was  found.  Some  time  afterwards — about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — one  of  my  teachers  asked  me  where  a  num- 
ber of  his  pupils  were,  and  they  were  found  up  on  the  fourth 
floor  in  column  as  they  had  been  left,  and  there  is  no  telling 
how  long  they  would  have  remained  there  had  they  not 
been  relieved. 

Mr.  Faulkner:  The  question  of  discipline  depends  more 
on  the  character  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  method  employed. 
Experience  in  the  matter  of  method  as  well  as  in  manj'  other 
matters,  rests  largely  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
man  who  manages.  Success  will  come  wherever  character 
supplements  a  good  method.  This  applies  with  regard  to  the 
prison  reforms  and  the  reforms  in  juvenile  correction.  Some 
supervisors  advocate  and  practice  one  method,  while  others 
l)ractice  different  methods.  But  each  is  uniformly  successful, 
and  has  a  model  school.  This  proves  the  truth  of  the  remark 
I  have  made.  It  is  true  in  regard  to  other  institutions  than 
prisons. 
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Mr.  Cromer:  We  bave  had  a  great  number  of  interesting 
thoughts  presented  this  morning.  I  agree  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  who  last  spoke,  to  this  extent,  that 
either  one  of  these  opposing  methods  can  be  operated  to  a 
great  measure  of  success.  But  1  differ  in  this,  that  because 
that  is  the  case,  and  not  because  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the 
question,  it  is  debated.  It  is  because  we  can  attain  success 
through  either  wa^',  that  reasonable  men  raise  the  question, 
Which  shall  we  teach,  and  which  shall  we  adopt'^  ISTow  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  we  shall  control  the  young,  personality 
goes  very  far  in  the  school  governmentj  and  we  must  deal 
with  different  persons  in  a  different  manner.  lu  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  best  plan  is  that  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, leads  the  pupil  to  lose  sight  of  the  administration  and 
fall  in  love  with  right,  and  grow  up  with  a  normal  healthy 
hatred  of  the  wrong.  And  all  this  not  just  because  the 
teacher  says  one  thing  or  the  other.  Now  as  to  the  manner 
of  repeating  punishment.  These  things  are,  of  course,  very 
disagreeable  but  necessary  for  consideration.  I  propose  that 
we  have  you  take  up  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  obstinate.  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  take  up  corporal  measures  until 
others  have  been  tried.  School  authority  cannot  afford  to 
yield.  And  if  you  try  one  measure  and  then  another  and 
give  it  up,  the  power  of  the  management  is  injured.  I  think 
the  ones  just  entering  school  are  the  ones  that  require  the 
more  specilic  and  restricting  treatment.  The  one  who  will 
do  right  needs  a  number  of  principles  and  rul^s,  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  enter  the  school,  need  them  to  be  interpreted 
for  them.  I  think  the  mentor  of  Mr.  Battles'  school  is  able 
to  take  the  place  of  this  body  of  rules.  How  much  shall  we 
demand  of  those  just  entering  school?  The  easiest  time  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  pupils  is  before  they  have  ever 
violated  a  rule.  After  the  rules  are  once  broken  the  pupil  is 
in  some  way  blinded  to  the  right,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  up 
his  spirit  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  to  persist  in  this. 
Therefore  the  proper  plan  is  to  require  and  instruct  him  in 
what  he  shall  do,  and  insist  on  the  pupil  doing  it.  If  a  school 
is  made  up  of  obedient  pupils,  one  or  two  children  coming 
into  the  school  will  be  induced  to  follow  their  lead. 

Miss  Waychoff:  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  all  that  has 
been  said.     I  am  not  very  old  in  the  work,  and  plead  that  as 
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my  excuse,  since  I  have  no  large  experience  to  relate.  As 
for  punishment,  in  our  school  it  is  very  light.  We  do  not  use 
corporal  punishment  to  a  great  extent.  Sometimes  in  the  case 
of  the  small  pupils  it  is  used,  and  the  result  has  been  very 
good.  Our  punishments  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  we  teachers  have  very  little  left  to  do  except  in 
assisting.     We  are  largely  relieved  from  personal  discipline. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  want  to  express  my  sense  of  gratefulness  to 
Mr.  Miller  for  the  solid  sense  advanced  in  the  paper  just  pre- 
sented. Very  often  we  fail  to  catch  the  two  aspects  of  disci- 
pline— the  corrective  and  educational.  When  we  are  teach- 
ing, and  the  pupil  makes  mistakes  in  his  liessons,  these  are 
the  mistakes  of  the  mind,  and  we  are  willing  and  ready  to 
correct  such  mistakes  and  shortcomings.  But  w'hen  he 
makes  a  mistake  in  deportment,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  his 
mistake  should  be  pointed  out,  and  also  that  some  penalty 
should  be  inflicted.  Why  are  not  conduct  and  character  as 
much  a  matter  of  education  as  arithmetic  and  grammar'^ 
Why  should  we  not  help  him  and  correct  him,  and  ask  him 
to  avoid  this  in  the  future.  Sometimes  the  mistake  is  not 
due- to  willfulness;  but  to  something  like  the  reasons  for  errors 
in  grammar,  «S:c. ,  this  is  carelessness  and  negligence.  But 
the  teacher  connects  it  with  his  dignity.  We  could  make 
pupils  make  mistakes  all  day  by  formulating  arbitrary  rules 
foi'  them.  Ko  line  of  propriety  is  so  sure  and  clear  as  to  en- 
able one  to  regulate  conduct  by  it.  The  greatest  mistake  is 
to  force  a  pupil  in  action  of  any  kind.  Ought  we  not  to  wait 
for  him  to  grow,  and  as  he  grows,  let  us  nurture  him  in 
the  very  roots  of  his  being.  Then  if  we  find  him  obstinate 
and  wicked  we  can  begin  to  give  punishment  and  reproof. 
Often  after  waiting  and  waiting  through  discouragement  and 
despair  the  good  result  comes.  I  draw  the  line  at  corporal 
punishment.  I  do  not  know  whether  Solomon  would  have 
whipped  any  other  man's  child  or  not.  But  1  will  never  whip 
another  person's  child  as  long  as  I  liv^e.  Probably  others 
might  do  it.  We  might  say  that  if  the  pupil,  after  every 
means  but  corporal  punishment  has  been  employed,  remains 
incorrigible,  then  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  the  reformatory. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Newell:  I  came  here  as  a  listener,  and  not 
with  a  suspicion  that  I  should  be  called  on  to  speak.  But  I 
have  learned  so  much  in  these  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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defective  classes,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging 
j^our  reqnest.  To  a  large  extent  do  I  agree  with  all  that  has 
been  said,  and  especially  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  last 
gentleman  who  spoke.     I  have  very  little  confidence  in  rules. 

The  discipline  of  finding  out  what  is  right,  without  a  rule, 
is  better  than  making  a  rule  and  then  not  keeping  it.  I  think 
I  have  flogged  as  manj-  boys  as  any  teacher  in  Maryland.  I 
speak  as  an  expert.  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been 
in  charge  of  schools  with  the  care  of  children  between  five 
and  twenty  years  of  age;  but  neither  on  the  side  of  five  or 
twenty  has  there  any  punishment  been  inflicted.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  inflict  double  punishment  as  atone- 
ment for  sin,  according  to  the  old  idea  of  vindicating  the 
majesty  of  broken  law.  I  agree  neither  in  the  educational  or 
theological  sense  of  this  doctrine.  All  our  treatment  should 
be  for  the  benefit  and  development  of  children  under  our 
care.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vindication  of  law.  It 
is  too  often  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to  ''  break  wills." 

A  circumstance  occurs  to  me  that  happened  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York.  A  little  child  was  told  by  his  father  to  say  his 
prayer;  the  child  refused;  and  the  father  whipped  him,  until 
the  child  died. 

Question  from  the  Audience: — Would  you  leave  us  under 
the  impression  that  the  father  knew  the  character  of  the 
child  % 

Mr.  2!^EWELL:  ^0,  he  did  not.  I  am  in  doubt  if  any  of 
us  know  the  characters  of  the  children  that  are  under  our 
care,  ^o  cumulative  punishment  should  be  allowed.  If 
there  is  obstinacy  let  the  pupil  have  his  punishment  once  for 
all,  and  with  no  accumulations.  In  my  young  days,  I  was  a 
great  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  breaking  wills  and  believed 
that  no  child  could  get  to  heaven  without  it.  But  I  suppose 
the  child  ought  to  have  its  will  broken  A'ery  early.  Once  at 
a  watering  place  a  child  of  my  own  refused  to  do  what  it  was 
told,  and  was  turned  over  to  me  for  correction;  and  I  only 

stopped  at  length from  my  labors,   to  avoid    scandal. 

Twenty  years  after  this  child  died,  and  a  more  obedient 
one  never  lived. 

Mr.  Dymond:  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  have 
once  more  heard  the  caution  not  to  attempt  to  lay  down  pre- 
cise rules  under  any  circumstances;  because  we  are  all   deal- 
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ing  with  different  communities.  The  circumstances  of  pupils 
may  be  very  different  in  different  places.  The  young  people 
who  come  to  our  institutions  may  have  different  previous  sur- 
roundings. I  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  after  hear- 
ing Mr.  Wait  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  both  announce 
themselves  able  to  conduct  their  institutions  without  corpo- 
ral punishment.  I  entered  my  Institution  opposed  to  corpo- 
ral punishment.  I  came  to  the  Institution  to  find  a  system 
of  corporal  punishment  in  pretty  full  force.  I  abandoned  it 
entirely.  Bat  there  are  cases  where  the  fear  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  a  health  producing  system.  Now  and  then  you  can 
give  a  proof  that  the  cane  is  at  hand  with  very  good  effect. 
In  the  great  Province  of  Ontario  we  have  no  proper  so-called 
reformatory  for  any  persons  except  criminals.  I  have  known 
not  a  few  cases  of  orphans,  who,  if  I  sent  them  back  home, 
would  be  a  curse  at  home,  or  be  forced  back  on  my  hands. 
In  the  case  of  the  little  children,  if  you  had  them  at  home,  you 
might  bring  around  them  the  influences  of  mother,  and  brothers 
and  sisters;  but  away  from  home  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  rod  of  correction  now  and  then.  In  regard 
to  general  principles;  the  disposition  of  the  school  will  be  much 
like  that  of  the  superintendent.  When  Dr.  Arnold  went  to 
Eugby  he  found  great  insubordination,  and  a  large  number  of 
rules  which  he  wiped  out  at  once.  We  are  not  all  Arnolds; 
but  we  may  so  influence  those  around  us  that  severe  corporal 
punishment  will  be  very  little  needed.  My  policy  is  not  to 
interfere  with  my  teachers,  in  questions  of  discipline,  and 
not  to  allow  the  complaints  of  the  pupils  to  come  into  the 
management.  It  is  all  left  to  the  teachers.  Now  and  then 
pupils  come  and  complain;  and  I  tell  them  to  go  back  and  see 
their  teachers.  In  my  very  brief  experience  of  seven  years, 
I  have  found  that  although  my  ofiflcers  have  mad,e  a  number 
of  mistakes,  I  never  knew  an  instance  where  the  pupil  was 
wholly  in  the  right.  And  I  have  been  able  to  show  the  pupil 
where  he  or  she  was  in  the  wrong.  The  only  way  to  main- 
tain discipline  is  to  have  teachers  whom  you  can  trust,  and 
give  them  your  confidence,  and  get  theirs  in  return.  Heaven 
only  knows  how  happy  I  am  to  have  teachers  come  and  tell 
me  of  their  interest  in  the  character  of  their  impils.  There 
is  no  need  of  severe  discipline  where  such  interest  is  being 
manifested.  I  ask  my  friends  not  to  forbear,  but  to  use  the 
rod  if  otherwise  the  children  will  be  left  blind  paupers  for  life. 
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Mr.  Battles  then  read  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Philadelphia: 

MEMOEY,   AS   APPLIED    TO   THE    EDUCATION    OF 

THE   BLIND. 

There  are  two  chief  avemies  through  which  we  arrive  at 
knowledge,  —  Sight  and  Memory.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  relative  educational  value  of  these  prime 
faculties.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  sight,  without  memory, 
would  be  an  indifferent  teacher.  Sight  acquires  the  mental 
food,  while  memory  assimilates  it.  Sight  accepts  know- 
ledge comprehensively;  memory  receives  it  point  by  point. 

The  present  purpose,  however,  is  to  refer  to  memory  with- 
out sight.  It  is  generally  considered  that  those  who  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  memory,  and  who  necessarily  gather 
inlbrmation  entirely  from  details,  are  more  largely  accurate 
in  their  facts  than  those  who  gain  them  in  a  more  sponta- 
neous manner.  They  approach  the  development  of  each  new 
mental  acquisition  by  patient  and  gradual  steps.  It  is  by  no 
royal  road  that  they  reach  any  high  plane  of  erudition.  And 
the  natural  leaning  of  human  sentiment  toward  what  is  styled 
*'the  law  of  compensation  "  has  suggested  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  the  processes  thus  used  are  in  some  mysterious 
way  ennobled  and  lifted  up  above  those  of  the  same  endow- 
ment as  employed  by  others.  It  has  been  almost  universally 
assumed  in  the  management  of  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind,  that  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  are  either  naturally 
gifted  with  a  compensating  development  of  the  faculty  of 
memory,  or  with  an  enlarged  capacity  of  putting  it  into  ser- 
vice. 

A  large  amount  of  experience  has  convinced  me  that  this 
assumption  is  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  my 
daily  observation  that  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion 
has  been  a  very  material  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
blind  student  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  prove  that  sen- 
timent, rather  than  argument,  has  established  the  theory. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  while  the  sight  is 
indeed  vastly  aided  and  utilized  by  memory,  yet  its  almost 
vital  help  to  that  faculty  is  equally  unmistakable. 

In   the  first   place,   sight  affords   the   only  opportunity  of 
associating  words  with  forms.     This  power,  which  must  be 
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wholly  laid  aside  by  the  blind,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
tenacious  auxiliary  which  memory  can  obtain.  Illustrations 
of  this  might  be  given  almost  indefinitely;  but  let  us  take 
the  simple  every  day  subject  of  orthography.  It  is  a  well 
ascertained  fact  that  bad  spelling  is  a  prevailing  weakness 
among  the  blind.  And  the  cause  must  be  obvious.  The  use 
of  the  eye  fixes  the  appearance  upon  the  mind  of  the  whole 
word  at  once;  so  that  if  any  letter  should  be  misplaced  or 
omitted,  the  writer  is  at  once  conscious  of  the  error.  But  the 
sense  of  touch,  which  goes  only  from  letter  to  letter,  can  ob- 
viously aid  the  memory  only  by  what  has  gone  before,  never 
by  what  is  to  follow.  And  the  same  illustration  can  be 
extended  from  words,  which  combine  forms,  to  sentences, 
which  combine  thoughts.  Some  time  ago,  during  an  inter- 
view with  the  distinguished  actor  and  elocutionist,  James 
E.  Murdoch,  this  was  made  very  apparent.  He  began  an 
impromptu  recitation  of  the  poem  "Sheridan's  Eide, "but 
at  a  certain  passage  his  memory  failed.  He  had  recited 
this  poem  hundreds  of  times  at  the  reading  desk  with  his  book 
before  him,  although  as  he  informed  me,  it  very  I'arely  became 
necessary  to  use  it.  "If  I  only  had  my  book,"  he  said, 
"  to  give  me  the  cue,  I  should  know  at  a  glance  all  that  is  to 
follow." 

In  the  study  of  geography  the  use  of  sight  is  so  evident 
and  important,  that  the  seeing  student  will  almost  invaria- 
bly memorize  the  details  of  his  lesson  more  accurately  from 
the  atlas  than  the  text-book.  This  is  only  because  the  know- 
ledge of  form  is  paramount  in  serving  as  a  prompter  to  the 
twin  faculty.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  minute  recol- 
lection of  diagrams  and  pictures  comes  from  the  same  agency. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  history, 
before  letters  were  introduced,  language  took  the  form  of 
signs  and  symbolic  characters  such  as  are  found  on  the  obe- 
lisks and  pyramids.  This  circumstance,  occurring  in  the  in- 
fancy of  learning  and  of  the  human  race,  proves  that  those 
early  dwellers  on  our  planet  recognized  the  invaluable  aid 
which  the  eye  gives  to  memory,  and  selected  symbols  and 
forms  so  simple  that  they  instantly  conveyed  their  meaning, 
without  the  intervention  of  study  or  thought. 

There  is  a  form  of  the  imagination  which  Shakspeare  hap- 
pily describes  when  he  gives  to  Hamlet  the  phrase  "  in  my 
mind's  eye,  Horatio."     Our  imagination  is  peopled  with  two 
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sets  of  visions,  those  of  tlie  past,  and  those  of  the  future. 
With  the  latter,  of  course,  this  subject  has  nothing  to  do; 
but  who  can  magnify  the  importance  which  sight  possesses 
in  bringing  back  to  the  imagination  and  locating  with  unerr- 
ing exactness  facts,  scenes,  and  incidents  of  the  past,  that 
can  only  be  gained  by  the  blind  through  the  more  sluggish 
medium  of  narration  'l 

^or  must  the  comparative  opportunities  of  the  blind,  with 
other  pupils  be  overlooked.  Take  two  children  of  equal  men- 
tal capacity,  the  one  being  educated  by  the  help  of  the  eye, 
the  other  without  it.  The  former,  if  of  that  active,  inquir- 
ing disposition  most  usual  in  childhood,  will  improve  count- 
less occasions  to  amass  new  facts  bearing  on  his  theme,  while 
the  other  must  remain  unemployed,  or  work  over  problems 
already  solved  until  the  hour  and  the  teacher  arrive  to  take 
up  the  subject  and  carry  it  forward. 

But  time  will  not  permit,  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to 
multiply  these  illustrations.  It  is  ray  chief  object  to  show 
that  those  having  in  charge  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
labor  under  a  dangerous  mistake  in  taking  it  for  granted  that 
their  memory  is  likely  to  be  more  active  than  that  of  others, 
when  the  facts  indicate  the  reverse.  And  it  will  be  well  to 
add  here  that  another  misconception  is  too  common,  that 
that  of  supposing  that  the  blind  have  exceptional  powers  of 
concentration.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  That  they  have 
far  more  in  the  way  of  surrounding  physical  anxieties  to 
distract  the  processes  of  thought  is  self-evident.  In  some 
cases  a  pupil  of  exceptional  self-control  may  arrive  at  a  con- 
dition of  mental  discipline  which  will  produce  powers  of 
concentration  far  above  the  average.  But  the  business  of 
tuition  has  always  the  average  to  deal  with. 

It  remains  then  to  olfer  some  suggestions  for  educating  the 
memory  in  accordance  with  the  surrounding  conditions.  It 
should  be  observed  that  most  blind  pupils  are  no  further 
advanced  at  fifteen  years  of  age  than  are  seeing  pupils  at  ten. 
This  is  partially  due,  of  course,  to  ignorant  education  (some- 
times utter  neglect)  in  early  life,  and  to  mistaken  ideas  as  to 
the  methods  of  instruction  most  suitable.  The  theory  once 
held  by  some  of  our  State  institutions  (I  cannot  say  how  far 
this  theory  obtains  at  present)  that  the  blind  child  does  not 
need  educational  care  until  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  his 
seeing  brother,  is  wholly  unsound.     The  blind  child  really 
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needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  earlier  than  the  seeing  child  ;  and 
the  systematic  education  of  his  memory  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  bent  of  a  pupil's  memory.  Some  excel  in 
one  thing,  some  in  another.  The  memory  should  be  thoroughlj^ 
trained,  but  not  burdened.  Like  the  physical  organ,  it  may 
be  greatly  improved  and  strengthened  by  proper  use  and 
exercise ;  but  may  be  utterl^v  paralyzed  by  over-exertion. 
The  system  of  teaching  numerous  branches,  devoting  onl^^  a 
short  space  of  time  to  each,  and  allowing  the  most  abrupt  and 
incongruous  transitions  from  one  study  to  another  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  most  serious  detriment.  There  should  be  fewer 
branches  taught,  and  longer  time  given  to  each.  Everything 
should  be  done  that  can  be  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the 
power  of  association.  The  difficulty  of  memorizing  frequently 
lies  in  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  bring  together  one's  ideas 
in  anything  like  logical  sequence.  Much  careful  study  should 
be  bestowed  upon  this  point,  and  every  conceivable  help 
offered  to  the  student  in  his  endeavor  to  connect  the  various 
truths  brought  to  his  attention.  Dr.  Johnson's  somewhat 
withering  remark  to  a  friend,  who  once  asked  him  what  he 
could  do  to  improve  his  memory,  might  be  applied  very 
appropriately  to  many  of  our  students: — "Sir,  it  is  not 
your  memory,  but  your  attention,  that  is  deficient." 

The  task  prescribed  for  the  memory  should  always  be  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  nor  should  the  student  be  forced  in  its 
accomplishment.  Great  patience  is  often  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  ;  but  the  persistent  exercises  of  this  virtue 
will  always  secure  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  Danish  poet.  Hertz,  ±itl3'  expresses  the  situation  in  that 
touching  scene  where  King  Eene,  for  the  first  time,  makes 
known  to  his  daughter  the  fact  of  the  blindness  : — 

"•  What  thou  by  slow  degrees  and  toilsome  pain 
Hast,  until  now,  been  forced  to  guess,  the  eye 
Gives  us  to  see  and  recognize  with  ease, 
By  its  consistence  and  peculiar  form." 

Mr.  Dow  :  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  so  important  a  sub- 
ject go  entirely  undiscussed  by  the  Association.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  incompetent  to  discuss  it  in  an  adequate  way.  My 
own  impression  from  observation  is  that  the  best  period  for 
training  the  memory  is  rather  an  early  one  ;  and  that   the 
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mind  may  aud  does  acquire  the  power  of  attention  before  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  much  better  than  at  a  later 
time.  So  1  feel  that  attention  shouhl  be  given  to  the  culture 
of  the  memory-  very  early.  I.  kno\Y  the  opinions  of  most  of 
our  educators  are  at  variance  on  this  subject.  For  instance, 
the  impression  prevails  that  the  memory  should  be  trained  as 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  should 
be  kept  subordinate,  by  having  everything  explained,  aud 
then  only  remembered.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  the  memory,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  rational 
faculties.  And  I  would  dwell  with  considerable  attention  on 
its  cultivation  during  the  early  school  years,  say  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  at  that  time,  if  ever,  that  we 
lay  a  sure  foundation  for  grasping  and  keeping  things  in  a 
good  memory.  In  regard  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  blind 
as  regards  memory,  I  hesitate  very  much  to  put  any  opinion 
in  opposition  5  but  I  really  must  confess  I  am  impressed  that 
the  memory  of  the  ordinary  blind  person  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  seeing  person.  The  question  is  not  how  much 
the  person  may  remember,  but  how  accurately  he  remembers. 
The  eye  takes  in  so  much  of  the  display  about  us  that  the 
attention  is  dulled  aud  dazed  by  the  extent  of  the  view,  ^ow 
memory  is  a  power  that  the  blind  are  compelled  for  their 
good,  to  cultivate  more  thau  those  do  who  have  sight.  As  I 
look  over  the  blind  pupils  of  my  school,  I  rely  with  confidence 
on  their  memories,  because  I  have  been  assured  of  their 
accuracy  again  and  again.  I  must  say  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  memory  of  the  blind  has  not  been  unduly  praised. 
Of  course  there  are  prodigies  in  our  midst ;  but  I  would  not 
alter  my  general  statement  for  that. 

Mr.  Cromer  :  The  subject  before  us  is  one  on  which  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal,  aud  would  venture  to  express  some 
of  my  views.  My  judgment  does  not  coincide  with  the 
opinion  that  the  memory  fails  as  the  years  go  by.  The  child 
observes  differently  from  the  man.  Each  remembers  what 
he  observes,  or  the  impressions  that  objects  or  facts  may 
make.  The  child  remembers  the  individual  features  of  the 
object  in  his  view  ;  but  the  man  remembers  something  of 
greater  importance.  Each  retains  an  impression,-  but  the 
impressions  vary  by  the  inner  action  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Your  memory  is  not  of  the  object,  but  rather  of  what 
you  thought  of  the  object.     We  need  to  cultivate  the  memory 
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in  two  respects — to  memorize  as  quickly  as  possible  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  The  memory  is  just  the  handmaid  of 
the  reason  ;  and  if  the  facts  remembered  are  erroneous,  the 
conclusion  must  be  false.  We  should  learn  to  take  hold 
quickly  in  the  mind.  If  we  memorize  slowly,  and  must  go 
over  our  facts  frequently,  as  is  the  case  with  the  blind,  we 
must  learn  to  be  satisfied  with  one  hearing  of  a  subject. 
Great  capacity  for  ready  memorizing  and  memorizing  thor- 
oughly and  accurately,  should  be  assiduously  cultivated. 

Mr.  Battles  :  A  case  of  remarkable  memory  I  may  men- 
tion. One  young  man  in  our  school  can  tell  the  contents  of 
every  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  I  have  never  known  him  to 
lapse  in  the  attempt,  although  many  portions  of  the  Bible  he 
has  heard  only  once.  His  reasoning  is  not  so  good  however. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  his  recitations  in  geometry. 
If  the  letters  of  the  figures  are  reversed  or  altered  from  the 
order  in  which  he  learned  them,  his  mastery  of  the  problem 
is  affected. 

Mr.  SwANN:  I  think  that  it  does  blind  people  harm  to 
have  the  opinion  spread  broadcast  that  the  blind  have  better 
memories  than  the  seeing.  After  all,  is  not  the  memory  a 
treacherous  faculty  '^  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  much  depended 
on.  I  advocate  the  teaching  of  geography  by  diagrams,  and 
not  by  descriptions,  even  though  these  be  the  best  that  can 
be  given.  An  indelible  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  by 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  shape  and  quality  of  an 
object.  From  this  we  can  arrive  at  facts  by  reasoning,  and 
thus  exercise  a  higher  faculty  which  we  want  to  cultivate. 

Mr.  Wait  :  This  subject  is  one  which  should  engross  the 
attention  of  our  Association.  As  regards  the  mental  capacity 
of  blind  people,  I  think  we  may  all  agree  that  if  a  blind 
person  were  suddenly  to  be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  his 
natural  gifts  would  be  just  the  same  as  before.  The  only 
change  would  be  in  his  use  of  them  ;  and  the  powers  of  his 
mind  would  be  essentially  affected,  but  only  indirectly  in  the 
manner  of  development.  Memory  is  the  retaining  and  bring- 
ing back  power.  How  can  it  best  be  developed  in  our  schools? 
The  conditions  precedent,  are  attention  and  the  power  of 
observation.  The  eye  and  ear  must  be  cultivated  to  dis- 
criminate ;  only  in  this  way  shall  we  be  able  to  recall  easily 
to  our  minds  the  thousand  and  one  impressions  that  were 
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made  upon  it.  After  all,  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely 
habit.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as 
educators  of  blind  children,  because  thej"  depend  so  much  on 
memory.  Let  us  then  try  to  teach  them  so  that  their  mem- 
ories may  be  quick,  ready  and  sure.  They  cannot  have  a 
library  of  books  and  a  wealth  of  apparatus  about  them  as  we 
do.     Let  us  help  them  to  offset  this  a  little,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Ceomer  :  As  a  teacher,  I  have  never  devised  means 
to  cultivate  the  memory  ',  but  have  always  questioned  my 
pupils  closely  in  everything  that  may  bear  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  powers.  I  would  only  cultivate  the  memory 
in  connection  with  the  reasoning  faculties  ;  for  memory  and 
reason  act  together  and  are  mutually  correlated. 

Adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

July  11th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 

Communications  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  acknowledged 
in  the  minutes. 

The  following  resolutions  reported  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Whereas,  It  is  the  object  of  the  Society"  for  the  publi- 
cation of  Evangelical  Eeligious  Literature  to  publish  unde- 
nominational books  which  are  distributed  without  cost  to  the 
blind  of  the  country  ;  and 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  beneficient  enterprise  is 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  approves  the  work 
of  this  Society,  and  highly  appreciates  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Hall.  ' 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  recommends  the 
Society  to  the  favor  and  support  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Wait:  A  change  in  the  Constitution  is  proposed.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be 
quadrennial  instead  of  biennial.  The  question  has  not  been 
much  discussed.  But  the  meetings  come  pretty  often,  con- 
sidering our  work;  and  probably  a  larger  number  of  Superin- 
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tendeDts  miglit  attend,  if  our  meetiDgs  were  held  once  in 
four  years.  So  to  test  the  matter,  I  move  that  the  meetings 
be  held  so. 

Mr.  Glenn:  Before  we  vote  on  this  question,  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  recognition  and  appreciation  of  all 
X^roblems  like  those  concerning  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
spread  over  the  country  very  slowly.  If  you  have  meetings 
only  once  in  every  four  years,  with  nothing  but  a  Trustees' 
meeting  coming  between,  and  that  meeting  not  attended  by 
the  public,  I  think  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake.  You  will 
thereby  relax  your  hold  on  the  attention  of  the  public.  You 
have  now  just  brought  these  subjects  forward  so  that  some 
consideration  is  shown  concerning  them.  You  must  keep 
hold  of  the  public  and  the  press  which  you  have  just  gotten 
hold  of. 

Mr.  Battles:  It  is  quite  a  tax  on  the  several  Institutions 
to  entertain  the  Conventions.  Besides  that,  the  Superin- 
tendents are  very  busy  men.  It  might  be  found  a  very  de- 
sirable experiment  to  meet  four  years  hence. 

Mr.  Clement:  I  hope  this  motion  will  not  prevail.  I 
have  attended  three  of  these  conventions,  and  each  time  found 
myself  inspired  with  zeal  in  my  work,  and  have  always  gone 
back  better  prepared.  It  seems  to  me  the  Superintendents 
should  not  grudge  the  time  they  spend  in  this  work,  seeing- 
that  they  so  inspire  their  younger  associates.  Four  years  is 
a  long  time  to  wait.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  en- 
joy meeting  every  year. 

Mr.  Link:  The  Association  of  Teachers  met  in  Chicago 
last  year:  and  w^hen  I  left  Nashville,  a  short  time  ago,  the 
teachers  were  going  to  California  to  meet  again.  If  the 
methods  we  employ  are  easier  and  do  not  need  discussion, 
then  we  need  have  no  Conventions  at  all.  When  we  find 
there  is  no  place  open  for  us  to  hold  our  meetings  in,  then  we 
may  discuss  that  question.  And  it  may  be  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Superintendents  are  frequently 
changed,  some  of  us,  once  in  a  while,  may  miss  enjoying  a 
Convention  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  This  resolution  comes  to  me  as  a  surprise.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  give  more  concerted  attention  to  this 
important  work,  and  meet  preferably  annually  rather  than 
biennially   or  quadrennially  as  suggested.      I  believe  that 
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thus  we  can  and  ought  to  get  others  to  catch  the  spirit  of  this 
work.  We  do  uot  accomplish  all  we  ought  to.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  information  is  presented  in  our  meetings  that 
may  be  of  value  to  new  superintendents;  and  every  time  we 
meet  we  find  new  superintendents,  or  at  any  rate  new  teach- 
ers among  our  number.  They  meet  here  others  older  in  the 
work,  and  gather  from  them  some  new  experience,  some  ad- 
ditional energy,  and  go  back  home  with  better  power,  and  so 
in  turn  give  to  the  Trustees  a  clearer  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  work.  Some  of  our  States  are  not  making  appropria- 
tions of  sufficient  funds  to  have  this  work  conducted  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  The  National  Convention  of  Teachers  get 
enthusiasm  in  their  work,  why  should  not  we?  Let  us  intro- 
duce new  features  into  our  work,  and  improve  from  year  to 
year  as  much  as  we  can.     I  prefer  to  meet  annually. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Miller:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  does 
not  make  much  ditt'erence  to  me.  If  some  other  man  takes 
my  place  he  will  be  here  and  learn  the  work.  But  I  wish  to 
do  what  will  please  the  others.  If  the  majority  feel  they  are 
benefited  by  biennial  meetings,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
meet  in  each  two  years.  I  hope  the  members  will  talk  the 
matter  over;  and  when  the  vote  is  taken  I  suggest  a  rising- 
vote,  or  a  vote  b}^  States. 

Mr.  Hall:  While  I  am  not  working  exactly  in  your  line, 
I  am  duly  interested  in  your  labors,  and  have  learned  many 
points  from  these  Conventions.  Now  the  general  public  is 
just  waking  up  to  these  matters;  and  they  should  be  offered 
the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  attending  our  Conventions. 
Their  interest  should  be  invited  by  keeping  the  subject  con- 
tinually before  them.  If  the  average  business  or  professional 
man  asked  me,  is  it  worth  my  while  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind!  I  would  say,  yes,  go; 
you  will  learn  many  things  of  great  value.  The  general  pub- 
lic should  learn  our  aims,  our  methods  and  our  needs.  So  1 
prefer  to  meet  annually. 

Mr.  Thomson:  The  public  are  very  slow  to  understand  the 
importance  of  this  work.  When  we  started  our  little  Insti- 
tution in  Washington  Territory,  the  gentleman  who  worked 
it  up  was  more  interested  in  the  work  for  the  deaf.  Our  In- 
stitution has  been  running  two  years,  and  we  have  received 

1,000  to  put  up  a  school  in  our  territory,  besides  $12,000  to 
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run  it  for  two  years,  because  the  public  is  creeping  up  on  the 
subject.  It  is  worth  while  to  discuss  these  subjects  and  let 
the  public  know  what  they  signify;  so  I  think  that  two  years 
meeting  is  the  better. 

Mr.  Dow:  Associations  like  our  own,  as  for  instance  the 
Association  for  the  Feeble-minded,  hold  biennial  sessions, 
and  find  it  easy.  The  Association  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
practically  meets  every  two  years,  and  finds  it  easy  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  my  judgment  that  as  we  got  farther  away  from 
each  other  in  point  of  time,  we  should  be  harder  to  be  drawn 
out:  whereas,  if  we  met  every  two  years  this  would  not  hap- 
pen. I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  to  get  together  as 
often  as  possible.  I  question  if  it  would  be  practicable  to 
meet  annually;  I  only  wish  it  were  so.  I  wish  some  portions 
could  meet  in  the  off  years,  in  sectional  meetings — the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Interior,  the  South,  &c.  But  I  should  fear  if  we 
adopted  the  quadrennial  meetings  we  should  soon  have  no 
Association  at  all. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  have  enjoyed  these  Conventions  ever  since 
1871;  and  have  taken  part  in  every  one  of  them.  While  I 
should  take  pleasure  in  meeting  every  year,  still  I  knew  of 
these  objections,  and  thought  they  should  be  presented  to  the 
Association.  I  am  glad  that  w^e  have  had  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  delightful  for  me  to  hear  the 
responses  that  have  been  made  objecting  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  our  meetings  for  four  years  each  time.  If  such  warm 
responsiveness  ^Vere  to  pervade  our  whole  Association,  we 
should  find  a  delegate  from  every  school  in  the  land  present 
with  us  on  the  first  day  of  meeting,  with  no  State  unrepre- 
sented without  letters  of  excuse  or  regard.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  have  these  responses.  One  of  the  objects  in  present- 
ing this  matter  was  to  stir  up  our  souls,  and  to  get  a  commit- 
tal of  the  Association  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wait  for 
bringing  up  this  subject.  Now  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to 
make  great  and  radical  changes  without  general  discussion. 
Our  Association  is  young;  some  of  our  Institutions  are  young; 
and  some  of  our  Superintendents  are  still  younger.  And  we 
should  attain  a  legal  majority  before  such  radical  changes 
take  place.     I  hope  the  motion  will  be  withdrawn. 
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Dr.  Sibley:  It  was  my  desire  to  seclude  myself,  but  I 
wisli  to  object  to  tbe  motion  under  consideration.  ]N'ot  a 
single  good  objection  bas  been  made,  among  tbose  tbat  I 
have  beard  tbis  evening.  Tbose  wbo  do  not  come  bere,  read 
tbe  reports  of  tbe  conventions  and  know  about  tbe  meetings, 
notwitbstanding  tbe  fact  tbat  tbey  are  sparsely  attended. 
Tbe  Institutions  get  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  papers  tbat  are  pre- 
sented. 

Tbe  motion  was  tben  witbdrawn. 

Mr.  Phillips:  It  was  the  intention  of  my  fatber  to  extend 
to  tbe  Association  an  invitation  to  meet  with  bim  in  1890.  I 
now  carry  out  bis  wisbes;  and  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Board  of 
Trustees  of  tbe  State  Institution  for  tbe  Blind  of  Illinois,  I 
bope  you  will  be  pleased  to  bold  your  next  meeting  witb  us 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  And  I  assure  you  tbat  you  will 
bave  a  full  and  bearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Dymond:  Wbile  not  wisbing  to  oppose  tbe  invitation 
of  Mr.  Pbillips,  or  to  disregard  in  any  way  tbe  profound  re- 
spect and  esteem  we  bold  for  tbe  memory  of  bis  lamented 
fatber,  I  extend  ray  invitation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Ijistitutiou 
of  Ontario,  to  bave  tbe  Association  meet  witb  tbem.  We  can 
promise  you  a  great  deal  tbat  will  interest  you  and  a  most 
bearty  welcome.  Tbe  railways  of  approach  are  easy;  and  if 
you  will  allow  tbe  suggestion  tbat  tbe  matter  be  taken  into 
consideration,  you  will  bave  no  reason  to  regret  it,  as  far  as 
expense  or  means  of  reaching  tbe  place  are  concerned.  Tbe 
surroundings  you  will  find  very  pleasant.  And  I  wish  you  to 
consider  this  a  standing  invitation,  until  it  is  accepted,  even 
after  we  bave  accepted  tbe  hospitalities  of  our  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Miller:  I  wish  to  invite  tbe  Association  to 
bold  its  next  meeting  in  Kansas.  The  Indians  are  now  driven 
beyond  our  borders;  and  tbe  grasshoppers  come  only  every 
seventeen  j-ears.  It  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine  with  us. 
Moreover  we  have  prohibition  pretty  well  established  now; 
and  in  four  years  from  tbis,  it  may  not  be  in  force.  You  will 
meet  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  people,  and  I  should  be  very 
much  pleased  to  bave  you  meet,  with  us. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  My  time  has  certainly  come.  I  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  you  to  meet  in  Louisville;  Kentucky  is 
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not  a  dry  State,  and  never  will  be.     It  is  a  tobacco  State  too. 
You  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  if  you  come. 

The  following  invitation  by  letter  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Austin,  Texas,  July  7th,  '88. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison, 

Dear  Sir :  When  the  Convention  is  in  session,  please  ex- 
press my  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  attend.  Tell  the  Con- 
vention that  Texas  is  doing  her  duty  toward  the  blind. 
Please  put  Texas  in  nomination  for  the  next  Convention. 

Texas  has  made  a  most  wonderful  growth.  In  1870  she  had 
a  population  of  only  818,000;  now  she  has  nearly  3,000,000. 
She  will  make  this  year  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  In  1870 
she  had  four  Congressional  Eepresentatives;  in  1880  she 
had  11,  and  in  1890,  less  than  two  years  from  now,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  about  -52.  Her  taxable  values  in  1870  were 
$170,500,000,  and  now  it  is  estimated  to  be  over  1800,000,000. 
In  1870  there  were  not  over  two  hundred  miles  of  railroads, 
and  now  there  are  over  9,000  miles  of  railroads.  She  has  a 
princely  endowment  for  her  Free  Schools  of  over  30,000,000 
of  acres  of  land,  yet  unsold.  She  has  the  largest  State  Cap- 
itol building  in  America,  and  a  host  of  other  great  things 
"  too  numerous  to  mention." 

The  members  of  the  Convention  have  interchanged  visits, 
until  it  is  time  for  them  to  see  something  new.  I  cordially 
invite  you  to  come  and  see  the  great  Texas.  I  think  1  could 
secure  good  railroad  rates  for  all  of  you,  and  you  can  travel 
by  any  one  of  three  different  routes  all  the  way  in  a  Pullman 
sleeper.  You  shall  see  how  well  a  generous  people  can  serve 
you,  and  we  shall  pet  you  and  feast  you  until  it  shall  be  the 
wish  of  your  hearts  that  the  Convention  meet  in  Texas  every 
year.  You  shall  have  everything  that  is  good  to  eat,  and 
every  modern  comfort,  and  have  a  grand  reception  from  the 
fair  women,  and  the  generous-hearted  men  of  our  State.  I 
do  not  mean  to  boast,  but  I  am  Avonderfully  in  earnest — I 
want  you  to  come. 

Yours  fraternally, 

FKANK  EAINEY, 
Supt.  Texas  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 
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It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  tlie  invitation  of  Mr. 
Phillips  be  accepted,  and  that  the  Association  meet  two  years 
hence  at  Jacksonville,  111.     Carried. 


THUESDAY   MOEm^^G. 

July  12th. 
After  the  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  morning, 
the  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  Association  of  the 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  adjourn  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
in  order  to  give  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  an  opportunity  to  hold  their  meeting.  This  oc- 
cupied all  the  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon. 


AFTEEXOON  SESSION. 

At  3  o'cloclv  P.  M.  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
now  holding  its  tenth  biennial  session  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more, hereby  respectfully  but  urgently  ask  that  your  honor- 
able body  will  at  an  early  day  consider  favorably  and  enact 
into  a  law  the  Bill  to  promote  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind,  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Education,  of 
the  House." 

The  members  were  all  requested  to  sign  this  memorial. 

Mr.  BAKRiNaTON,  of  the  Maryland  'School  for  the  Blind, 
then  read  the  following  paper: 

HINTS  ON  MODES  OF  TEACHING  MUSIC,  WITH 
SPECIAL  EEFEEENCE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
BLIND. 

(1.)  The  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  for  your  considera- 
tion  some  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  modes  of  teaching 
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music — particularly  that   portion   pertaining   to  form — with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

(2.)  It  will  necessarily  hapi^en,  in  teaching  for  a  long  time 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  one  will  have  gained  varied  experi- 
ence which,  whilst  tending  to  lighten  his  own  labors,  would 
if  made  known,  be  of  use  to  others  engaged  in  like  work. 

(3.)  Whilst  all  teaching  has  many  things  in  common,  each 
department  demands  special  requisites;  these  special  requi- 
sites are  largely  due  to  e;speriences  gained  day  by  day  in 
course  of  instructing  others. 

(4.)  The  subject  of  music  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
occupied  the  minds  of  thinkers,  and  elicited  curious,  ingeni- 
ous and  interesting  fundamental  theories.  Many  of  these 
theories  were  so  abstruse  and  complicated,  that  only  the 
learned  could  ever  arrive  at  any  distinction  in  them.  Thus 
the  ancient  Chinese  was  symbolical  of  the  five  elements,  earth, 
metal,  wood,  fire  and  water.  The  Hindoo  Eagas  and  the 
Eaginets  were  symbolical  of  the  seasons.  This  family  of 
Ragas  comprised  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  (132)  heads,  all 
chiefs  of  modes.  The  Grecians  rejected  the  symbolical  spec- 
ulations; music  was  with  them  dressed  in  the  mythical  garb. 

Afterward,  it  was  the  subject  for  mathematical  calculations 
and  physical  observations.  These  speculations  began  about 
the  seventh  century  before  the  present  era. 

(5.)  But  this  field  is  too  vast  to  exfjlore.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  concerning  these  ancient  theories,  and 
many  more  might  be  written  without  exhausting  the  subject. 

(6.)  Happily  now,  teachers  and  pupils  have  not  to  plod 
through  these  abstruse  systems.  Musical  notation  has  be- 
come so  simplified  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  than  formerly.  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  present  age,  however,  as  one  consequence  of  this  simpli- 
fied notation,  that  theory  has  been  much  neglected,  and  it 
follows  "  that  we  have  a  number  of  instrumentalists  and 
vocalists,  but  musicians  are  rare  " — in  other  words,  the  art 
and  science  of  music  have  become  distinct  studies,  and  in 
consequence,  our  conception  of  music  has  become  confused  and 
imperfect. 

(7.)  There  seems  to  be  an  entirely  dift'erent  system  used  in 
teaching  music  than  is  employed  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. I  can  see  no  reason  why  similar  methods  should  not 
obtain  in  this  as  in  those. 
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(8.)  Eiidimentary  knowledge  and  technical  training  are 
sadly  neglected ;  such  knowledge  and  training  should  be 
made  obligatory,  before  pupils  are  permitted  to  show  their  igno- 
rance by  improper  rendering"  of  pieces  beyond  their  ability  or 
comprehension.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  this 
necessary  technical  training  does  not  result  in  too  mechanical 
a-  development.  As  soon  as  possible — and  that  means  very 
Soon — pupils  should  be  taught  to  shade  their  linger  exercises 
as  well  as  their  first  pieces. 

(9.)  In  my  opinion,  this  subject  of  shading  is  left  until  too 
late  a  period.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  attention  should  not 
be  directed  to  it  much  sooner  than  is  generally  the  case. 

(10.)  The  fingers  are  the  pronouncing  agents  in  music,  and 
just  as  we  would  criticise  the  pronunciation,  articulation  and 
quality  in  speech,  so  should  we  the  manner  of  touch,  smooth- 
ness, softness,  emphasis,  proper  shading  and  phrasing  in 
music.  I  have  tested  this  subject,  not  very  largely  to  be  sure, 
but  sufficiently  to  warrant  me  in  assuming  that  surer  results 
and  more  rapid  development  will  be  made  in  expression,  by 
this  means,  than  can  be  arrived  at  if  the  matter  is  left  for 
Jinisliing  scholars.  It  often  does  finish  them,  for  if  not  taught, 
from  the  first,  the  proper  style  and  expression,  they  will  copy 
imperfections  from  others,  or  originate  false  styles  of  their 
own.  You  cannot  prevent  this  but  by  destroying  their  sense 
of  hearing,  and  that  would  scarcely  qualify  them  to  be  mu- 
sicians. 

(11.)  There  is  a  strange  fallacy  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  it  is  of  little  importance  what  music  is  taught 
to  beginners,  as  their  minds  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
what  is  good,  and  that  it  will  be  time  enough  when  they  have 
learned  to  play  pretty  well  to  introduce  them  to  the  best 
composers.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  interest  and  taste  of 
hundreds  have  been  ruined  by  this  miserable  course..  There 
is  also  another  very  popular  but  erroneous  idea  entertained 
by  many,  that  beginners  may  use  inferior  instruments.  We 
often  hear  the  phrase,  "it  is  good  enough  for  beginners." 
Earliest  impressions,  all  admit,  are  the  most  lasting,  there- 
fore the  greatest  care  should  be  used  to  give  them  the  very 
heat  the  market  affords.  These  remarks  apply  equally  to  pianos 
used  for  tuning  purposes. 

(12.)  Exercise  is  as  powerful  over  the  ear  as  it  is  over  every- 
thing else.  Instances  are  not  few  where  persons  who  appeared 
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destitute  of  musical  taste  and  even  to  bave  little  or  no  ear  for 
the  simplest  airs,  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  capable  of  both 
feeling,  understanding  and  remembering  airs  that  were  far 
from  simple  in  their  character. 

(13.)  But  to  resume.  Music  is  too  often  treated  merely  me- 
chanically— the  inner,  deeper  thought  is  not  developed  or 
sought  after.  The  question  most  frequently  asked  is,  what 
can  you  playf  Earely,  what  do  you  know?  The  anxiety  to 
perform  has  outstripped  the  prudence  of  waiting  to  know 
how.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  have  need  to  learn  the  valu- 
able lesson  of  never  being  in  a  hurry.  They  should  be  satis- 
fied to  tax  their  patience  and  wait  for  results.  Slow  haste 
{'■''fesUna  lente^^)  is  always  safest  in  all  kinds  of  instruction. 

(14.)  These  remarks  apply,  if  possible,  with  greater  force 
to  the  art  of  singing.  There  are  many  smatterers  in  this 
department.  Desire  for  show  works  a  greater  injury  in  vocal 
music  than  in  instrumental. 

Ordinary  voices  have  a  compass  of  about  nine  notes;  the 
most  extensive  compass  seldom  exceeds  two  octaves,  or  fifteen 
well  formed  notes.  Many  voices  are  ruined  by  straining  them 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  greater  compass,  so  that  "the 
voice,  like  a  piece  of  India  rubber, "  has  become  stretched  and 
uneven,  and  has  lost  all  certainty  of  intonation,  or  the  power  of 
correctly  singing  a  given  note.  Quality  is  far  more  important. 
Quality,  perfect  certainty  of  intonation,  and  acquiring  expres- 
sion, should  be  the  chi^ef  objects  of  practice.  Every  teacher 
has  his  own  peculiar  system  of  instruction;  more  frequentlj^, 
no  definite  method  is  pursued. 

While  some,  by  these  means,  having  perhaps  natural  gifts 
to  aid  them,  are  taught  to  execute  pieces  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, they  have  no  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  of  course  never 
arrive  at  any  distinction.  There  are  very  few  sight  readers. 
Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  of  Edinburgh,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
says :  "The  number  of  singers  who  can  barely  read  the  notes, 
amongst  both  Italian  and  English  artists,  as  well  as  amateurs, 
is  beyond  belief;"  and  this  is  as  true  of  ourselves. 

(15.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intervals  should  be  con- 
sidered as  of  first  importance.  The  ear  is  much  improved  by 
constant  recapitulation  of  them,  and  even  with  advanced 
pupils  their  practice  should  be  continued. 

(16.)  The  best  method  of  improving  the  ear,  is  to  accustom 
it  to  correct  and  minute  appreciation  of  the  intervals  of  notes 
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and  their  slightest  variatiou;  which  is  most  speedily  and 
eifectually  acquired  by  learDing  to  tune  a  stringed  instrument 
with  accuracy.  The  violin  and  guitar  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  tuning  taught  and  practiced  independent  of 
any  first  eifort  to  play.  A  minuteness  of  test  and  a  delicacy 
of  ear,  is  thus  acquired  which  no  other  exercise  can  give.  A 
stringed  instrument  is  preferable  to  a  fixed  instrument  (as  the 
piano),  for  by  sliding  the  fingers  on  the  strings,  the  most 
minute  variations  are  made  perceptible. 

The  celebrated  singer,  Madame  Mara,  was  originally  taught 
to  play  the  violin,  which  no  doubt  was  partly  the  cause  of  her 
fine  delicacy  of  ear. 

(17.)  But  this  subject  would  require  lengthy  treatment  to 
do  it  justice.  I  must  hasten  to  the  special  object  of  this  paper, 
which  is  to  ofter  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  form. 

(18.)  Science — I  quote  tiom^^ The  Voice  in  Singing-' — has 
already  done  much  to  assist  the  formation  of  musical  forms 
of  art. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  established  the  principal 
laws  of  sound  and  the  processes  of  sound,  in  accordance  with 
which  our  musical  instruments  are  now  constructed.  Philo- 
sophical inquirers  have  succeeded  also  in  discovering  the 
eternal  and  impregnable  laws  of  nature  upon  which  the 
mutual  influences  of  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  depend, 
and  in  thus  giving  to  composition  fixed /orws  and  laws  which 
no  one  ventures  to  question.  It  is  true,  science  itself  can 
neither  create  artistic  talent,  nor  supply  the  place  of  it;  but 
only  furnish  it  with  aids.  With  the  whole  inner  nature  of 
music,  no  forms  of  thought  (reflection)  have  anything  to  do. 
It  has  "a  reason  above  reason,''  but,  together  with  its  purely 
internal  character,  music  has  its  formal  side. 

Everything  spiritual,  everything  ideal,  as  soon  as  it  is  to 
be  made  present  to  the  perceptions  of  others,  requires  a  form, 
which  in  its  material  as  well  as  in  its  structure,  maybe  more 
or  less  perfect,  but  it  can  never  otherwise  than  submit  to 
those  eternal  laws  to  which  all  that  lives,  all  that  comes 
within  the  sphere  ot  our  perceptions,  is  subject.  To  discover 
and  establish  the  natural  laws  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
our  forms  of  art,  is  the  office  of  science;  to  fashion  and  con- 
trol those  forms  and  animate  them  with  a  soul,  is  the  task  of 
art. 
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(19.)  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  the  broad  field  of 
scientific  investigation.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  question 
only  in  its  narrower,  but  more  practical  sense.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that,  "there  are  laws  of  form  and  even  of  color 
in  sound  "  and  that  the  forms  of  various  compositions  in 
music,  are  as  well  defined  and  recognizable  as  other  forms 
and  shapes.  Why  should  not  every  learner  be  taught — of 
course  in  language  suited  to  their  varying  capacities— to  re- 
cognize these  forms,  and  so  instructed  as  to  be  able  to  invent 
similar  designs  of  their  own  ? 

(20.)  The  study  of  form  is  generally  left  until  students  have 
mastered  harmony,  counter-point,  imitation  and  fugue. 

Whilst  no  doubt  instruction  in  the  higher  art  forms  must 
be  left  to  a  later  period,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  even  the 
youngest  pupils  should  not  be  shown  the  construction  of  the 
pieces  given  them  for  practice,  and  also  be  taught  to  compose 
after  given  models  or  subjects,  little  pieces  of  their  own. 

The  fact  is  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  study  any  pieces 
of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  construction.  In  other 
words  they  shouhl  be  taught  music  as  they  are  taught  other 
branches.  I  have  always  found  that  new  interest  is  awakened 
by  thus  showing  them  the  construction  of  pieces  given  for 
practice;  even  the  scales  and  five  finger  exercises  have  more 
of  interest  when  their  purpose,  as  used  in  various  composi- 
tions, is  shown. 

(21.)  To  ilhistrate.  By  one  manner  of  procedure,  (of  course 
a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  lengths  of  the  notes  and  rests 
are  presupposed.)  Let  the  teacher  play,  say  in  common 
time,  various  lengths  of  notes,  as  halves,  quarters,  &c. ,  and 
cause  the  class  to  name  the  number  of  beats  to  each  note. 
This  exercise  should  be  as  varied  as  possible  and  continued 
nntil  facility  is  acquired  in  recognizing  and  naming  the  beats. 

W^hen  this  exercise  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  teacher 
may  give  other  examples;  for  instance,  let  him   take  these 


three  notes  C,  D,  E,  in  this  form  -f^- 1 1 — ^ 0   a 
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half,  D  and  E  quarters.     Make  the  pupils  notice  that  the 
first  note  is  twice  the  length  of  the  two  succeeding  notes. 
x>row  have  them  imitate  this  form  one  note  higher,  i.  e.  on 

D  a  half,  E  and  E  quarters,   and  so 
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on  up  to  the  scale.     When  this  idea  is  thoroughly  grasped, 

C  and  D  quar- 


re verse  the  form  thus    fm 11] 3 Ij 


i 


H.._    -_^_ 


^7 — -_^-W 
ters,  and  E  a  half,     This  should  be  treated  as  the  previous 

example,  i.  e.   starting  from  D    /L      ^ — -I 1 D  and 


E  quarters,  F  a  half,  and  so  on.  These  examples  will  no 
doubt  suffice  to  fully  illustrate  the  subject.  After  the  pupil's 
perception  of  form  has  sufficiently  developed,  they  should 
be  shown  instances  where  for  special  purposes  the  form  is 
departed  from.  This  subject  is  so  full  of  interest  that  much 
more  might  be  said  upon  it  with  profit,  but  I  fear  1  have 
already  taxed  your  patience  to  the  utmost.  In  conclusion  I 
would  say,  that  if  any  real  progress  is  to  be  accomplished, 
we  must  look  to  the  conscientious  efforts  of  those  to  whom  is 
committed  the  education  in  this  branch. 

We  should  not  look  upon  music  as  an  art  merely  to  exhibit 
vsome  unheard  of  dexterity,  some  feat  of  legerdemain,  to  aston- 
ish us  and  tickle  for  the  moment  our  itching  ears,  leaving 
behind  no  food  for  thought.  Number  one  music  has  a  higher 
and  nobler  purpose;  to  purify  and  comfort,  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  us,  thus  making  us  fitter  for  the  joys  of  Heaven, 
where  only  Music  and  sweet  Charity  will  for  ever  dwell. 

Mr.  Wood:  I  have  heard  with  much  interest  the  thoughts 
presented  in  the  paper.  I  agree  with  the  worth  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  would  like  to  ask  the  author  how  far  he  has 
carried  out  the  method  f  Do  his  pupils  sing  in  harmony  in 
an  extempore  way  'i 

Mr.  BarrtnCtTON:     We  have  done  this  only  a  little. 

Mr.  Wood:  We  have  done  work  like  this,  not  in  an  aim- 
less way,  systematically.  I  would  divide  a  class  of  boys  for 
instance,  into  sections  of  tenors  and  basses.  I  would  then 
allow  each  group  to  sound  their  note  in  unison,  the  first  tenors 
C,  the  second  tenors  G,  the  first  basses  E,  and  the  second 
basses  C.  Then  I  would  ask  from  them  all  together  a  chord 
in  the  key  of  C  major,  or  a  chord  in  A  minor,  and  all  this 
would  be  done  without  hesitation,  b}*  a  class  numbering 
sometimes  forty  pupils.     I  find  this  a  wholesome  exercise  in 
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making  them  think  rapidly;  and  in  harmony  itself,  it  gives 
them  a  good  idea  of  musical  progression.  We  have  only  tried 
this  a  short  time,  and  I  find  it  excellent.  I  heartily  agree 
with  Mr.  Barrington  in  his  view  of  putting  into  form,  the 
idea  of  beauty.  I  think  practice  should  come  first  and  theory 
afterward.  We  do  not  teach  grammar  first,  but  after  the  pupil 
has  gained  some  use  of  the  language.  There  is  a  very  marked 
difference  in  students  in  this  respect.  In  some  the  intellec- 
tual predominates.  Their  minds  grasp  the  idea  readilj',  but 
they  have  comparatively  little  expression.  Others  are  emo- 
tional to  a  good  degree,  but  their  intellect  is  not  so  good. 

The  curse  of  the  musicians  of  to-day  is  the  everlasting  harp- 
ing on  technique.  Of  course  technique  is  necessary;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  put  it  so  prominently  forward.  It  puts  the  emo- 
tional part  in  the  background.  Although  emotion  cannot  be 
taught,  though  we  cannot  teach  people  to  feel,  we  can  teach 
them  to  imitate  feeling.  Again,  we  are  sometimes  led  astray 
as  to  the  amount  of  talent  a  pupil  possesses.  Xo  word  is 
more  abused  than  the  word  talent,  in  musical  criticism.  I 
have  often  found  a  good  ear  in  the  pupil  accompanied  by  a 
weak  mind.  After  many  years  of  experience  I  feel  that  the 
strongest  indication  of  musical  talent  is  the  sense  of  rhythm. 
Can  a  child  keep  time  '  To  my  mind  this  is  a  great  indica- 
tion. I  do  not  care  whether  they  have  ear  or  not.  This  can 
be  cultivated.  I  can  tell  when  I  could  not  distinguish  one 
note  from  another.  But  I  have  cultured  my  ear.  I  think 
great  pains  should  be  taken  witli  pupils  in  cultivating  the 
musical  ear.  The  feeling  of  time,  if  good,  will  be  followed 
with  a  good  sense  in  the  ear;  but  the  reverse  rarely  follows. 
I  do  not  think  all  the  culture  in  the  world  will  give  it.  I  taught 
one  lady  music  for  three  years,  who  had  good  ear,  but  whose 
sense  of  rhythm  was  not  good,  and  could  not  be  made  good 
by  any  means.  I  never  knew  a  single  instance  where  it  could 
be  cultivated.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ear;  and 
pupils  may  even  be  taught  to  give  pitch.  Yet,  I  do  not  think 
many  persons  as  a  rule  ca'n  tell  absolute  pitch. 

Mr.  Dow:  Absolute  pitch  is  not  a  matter  of  cultivation, 
but  a  natural  gift. 

Mr.  Wood:  I  make  it  a  point  to  teach  the  relations  of 
sounds  to  all  my  pupils.  Sound  0,  and  tell  them  to  sing; 
and  they  may  sing  E  and  G.     But  this  is  not  absolute  pitch 
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of  course;  it  is  relative  pitcL.  Another  point  is  thisj  in  our 
Institutions  wliere  our  pupils  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  a 
short  time,  I  think  as  a  rule  the  first  instruction  they  receive 
in  music  should  be  vocal.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
we  make  it  a  rule  to  place  pupils  for  the  first  year  in  a  class 
for  singing  where  they  remain  for  a  year  at  least;  and  they 
do  not  learn  the  piano  or  any  instrument  during  that  time. 
The  idea  is  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  music  in  the  child,  which 
will  show  itself  by  voice.  Then  we  allow  the  child  to  take 
lessons  on  the  piano.  If  they  do  not  develop  in  one  year,  we 
give  them  another  trial.  For  I  think  musical  talent  develops 
very  slowly,  and  especially"  in  blind  persons.  Our  pupils  are 
deficient  in  this  respect.  The  loss  of  sight  affects  somewhat 
the  aesthetic  principle.  The  imagination  is  not  so  good  as  it 
is  in  other  persons. 

Mr.  Cromer:  Have  not  the  greatest  examples  of  works 
of  the  imagination  been  produced  by  the  blind"^  The  critics 
seem  to  think  that  their  blindness  aided  their  imagination. 

Mr.  Wood:  That  may  be  true,  if  they  once  had  sight;  but 
I  hardly  think  it  will  hold  true  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
born  blind. 

Mr.  SwANN:     How  does  blindness  aflect  the  imagination'^ 

Mr.  Wood:  Blind  persons  are  somewhat  deficient  in  aes- 
thetic power.  There  are  so  many  artistic  impressions  received 
through  the  eye,  that  the  loss  of  this  faculty  accounts  for  it. 
I  heard  the  remark  made  about  a  great  blind  musician  that 
his  music  was  lacking  in  imaginative  qualities.  But  still  the 
music  of  the  blind  need  not  be  deficient  in  feeling.  And 
everything  should  be  done  that  may  help  the  imagination  of 
the  blind.  I  remember  hearing  "Paradise  Lost"  read  when 
I  was  ten  years  of  age  and  some  of  the  impressions  I  have 
not  lost  yet.  I  would  advise  the  reading  of  beautiful  poems 
to  the  blind.  There  is  enough  that  is  matter  of- fact  in  their 
education.  It  is  hard  enough  for  the  teachers;  but  it  is  harder 
for  the  pupils.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  objection  that  is  made 
to  works  of  fiction  on  this  account. 

Mr.  Costner:  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  think 
Mr.  Wood  is  level-headed  on  this  subject,  although  I  do  not 
know  much  about  music. 

Mr.  Wait:  In  the  education  of  the  blind,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject to  which  more  attention  or  money  is  devoted  than  that 
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of  music.  There  is  no  brancli  to  wbicb  tbe  scholars  look  so 
much  for  entertainment  and  profit  as  they  do  to  this.  The 
idea  that  music  is  a  matter  of  sentimentality  must  be  given 
up.  It  should  be  treated  with  all  the  dignity,  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  we  treat  any  other  branch  that 
enters  into  our  curriculum.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  in  regard 
to  technique.  Tbe  main  end  in  view,  in  general  fashionable 
opinion,  is  the  ability  to  play  something.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
aim — cold  reproduction  of  cold  sentiment — then  we  must  stop 
music  once  for  all.  Our  use  of  music  is  for  the  development 
of  the  pupils,  for  the  building  of  their  character.  Now,  do 
we  give  too  much  time  to  playing  on  the  piano?  Do  we  take 
into  account  this  idea  of  emotion?  We  should  make  the  pupil 
understand  that  music  is  the  language  of  emotion.  Do  we 
give  to  the  pupil  this  idea  of  the  intellectual  in  music?  Do 
we  give  him  anything  more  than  the  notion  that  music  is  a 
succession  of  pleasing  and  harmonious  sounds?  If  Mr.  Bar- 
rington's  ideas  of  the  study  of  form  were  carried  out,  we 
should  have  many  jnipils  as  well  as  teachers  asking,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  form?  I  do  not  know  what  form  it  has.  It 
has  neither  length,  breadth  nor  thickness."  And  they  would 
have  to  go  to  work  and  study  musical  form.  And  so  with 
feeling.  The  teaching  of  emotion  is  very  difficult.  The  pupil 
has  feeling  of  joy,  sorrow  and  aspiration,  and  music  is  the 
language  for  these  feelings.  But  the  power  of  expressing 
these  will  require  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  of  the  pupil; 
so  the  intellectual  side  is  as  important  as  the  emotional,  and 
the  technical  side  is  just  as  important  as  either.  These  three 
studies  make  three  features  of  a  well  rounded  beautiful 
science.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  order,  perhaps  the  pupil 
should  begin  with  vocal  music;  and,  in  singing,  be  taught  all 
three.  Here  is  a  fine  field  lor  objective  work.  After  singing 
we  may  carry  the  three  features  forward,  technically  as  ap- 
plied to  the  hand,  emotionally  as  applied  to  the  piano  instead 
of  the  voice.  In  order  that  the  intellectual  work  may  go  for- 
ward properly,  there  is  a  kind  of  work  which  I  should  like  to 
lead  our  teachers  to  practice.  At  the  beginning  of  most  of 
the  song-books  you  hnd  a  brief  explanation  of  the  rudiments 
of  music.  In  the  instruction-books  for  the  piano  and  various 
other  instruments,  you  find  the  same.  The  instructions  set 
forth  the  statement  that  music  has  three  departments,  melody, 
rhythm    and   dynamics.     First  the   scale   is   taken    up    and 
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studied;  and  after  tbat  rhythm.  But  oue  aspect  of  the  case 
is  Dcver  treated  of;  and  that  is  what  might  be  called  in  keep- 
ing with  such  terms  as  melody  notation,  rhythmic  notation, 
dynamic  notation — harmonic  notation.  With  this  added  we 
should  have  a  full  and  rounded  reading.  That  the  scholars 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  scales  easily,  we  all  know*.  How 
shall  this  other  be  taught?  We  find  it  stretched  all  along  in 
our  books,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  of  the  course.  And 
in  the  construction  of  music  the  pupils  learn  about  harmony 
for  the  first  time.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  true  course  is  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  all  this  body,  before  he 
deals  with  the  terms  of  harmony.  He  should  know  the  body 
before  the  spirit.  When  the  beginners'  class  in  music  is 
formed,  teach  them  the  nature  of  sounds  by  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  noises  of  the  street  and  to  the  notes  of  a  piano 
or  violin.  Explain  to  them  how  the  vibrations,  when  regular, 
produce  a  pleasing  musical  tone,  and  when  irregular,  produce 
a  noise.  Show  them  why  sounds  are  high  and  low.  Then 
take  up  the  scales,  and  classify  them.  Let  them  construct 
major  scales  by  whatever  name  known,  whether  used  in  music 
or  not,  so  that  the  scholars  may  think  of  these  things.  Then 
teach  the  minor  scale,  and  harmonics  in  the  same  way,  also 
the  melodic  scale.  Then  intervals:  seconds,  major  and  minor. 
Let  them  construct  these  in  ever}"  possible  manner  on  the 
piano,  rising  and  falling.  Treat  the  chord  the  same  way, 
major  and  minor  chords.  Let  the  pupils  find  them  out  them- 
selves. Then  triads  and  ninths.  Treat  inversion  in  the  sauie 
manner,  always  referring  to  the  matter  in  the  same  objective 
style,  never  speaking  of  thp  science  or  idea  of  harmony.  Then 
let  the  student  fabricate  octaves,  consecutive  and  concealed. 
After  this  the  pupil  will  read  his  music  with  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent feeling.  He  takes  a  piece,  for  instance,  in  the  key  of 
C.  It  is  a  solemn  composition;  and  the  scholar  realizes  the 
nature  of  it  at  once.  The  subject  may  be  "In  Church,"  and 
as  he  follows  the  music  he  realizes  and  appreciates  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  various  harmonic  parts.  Another  piece,  having 
for  its  subject  "The  School-room"  m2ij  be  tried.  The  music 
might  express  the  everyday  life  of  the  school.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  objective  mode  of  teaching  music;  in  this  way 
music  becomes  the  language  of  the  student's  feelings,  and  is 
invested  with  a  new  and  valu^ible  interest.  All  this  the 
student  will  carry  into  the  higher  study  of  harmony;  and  he 
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will  uot  then  be  perplexed  aud  amazed,  because  lie  will  be 
prepared.  In  the  study  of  harmony  by  blind  children,  point- 
writing  and  every  other  hindrance  should  be  abandoned,  as 
with  those  who  have  sight.  If  we  establish  this  teaching  of 
music  on  the  basis  of  thinking  harmony  before  it  is  written, 
we  may  hope  for  better  progress  and  enjoyment  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Let  the  mind  get  hold  of  the  subject,  and  the 
child  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  will  deal  with  these  subjects, 
as  he  would  with  an}'  other  subjects  of  the  literary  course; 
and  the  difficulty  will  fade  awaj'.  Music  will  then  be  taught 
intellectually  and  sympathetically,  and  will  be  a  charming 
and  delightful  study. 

Mr.  Day:  I  agree  with  wbat  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  technique.  We  show  the  child  how  to  use  his  hands  in 
striking  the  keys,  but  then  he  is  apt  to  leave  off  the  most  im- 
portant word — that  is,  to  listen.  If  we  impress  the  pupil  more 
with  the  idea  of  listening,  technique  would  not  be  such  a  dry 
study.  I  also  believe  in  the  plan  of  introducing  the  study  of 
shading  very  early,  as  this  leads  up  to  good  technique. 
Czerny's  studies  would  do  for  this  purpose:  we  might  read  the 
music  from  the  page,  note  by  note.  As  regards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ear,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  in  his  view.  Various 
little  methods  we  may  employ  which  will  help  a  good  deal. 
For  instance,  a  pupil  striking  a  wrong  note,  should  not  be 
immediately  corrected,  but  should  be  given  a  chance  to  cor- 
rect himself,  before  being  helped  out.  Absolute  pitch,  I  do 
not  think,  can  be  taught.  I  do  not  know  any  way  of  getting 
at  it.  In  my  own  case,  I  can  nearly  always  tell.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  instrument  may  help  us  very  much.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  may  be  improved  by  practice. 

Mr.  Wood:  As  a  child  learns  his  native  speech  at  first 
unconscious  of  the  grammar,  without  knowing  the  why  or 
wherefore,  so  I  think  harmony  should  be  learned.  Of  course, 
I  believe  that  some  instruction  in  harmony  should  be  given  at 
the  very  outset,  but  without  any  labored  explanation,  giving 
no  more  of  the  theory  than  is  necessary.  I  think  the  text- 
books on  harmony  are  all  deficient.  They  begin  with  scales, 
intervals,  &c. ,  which  is  well  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
how  is  the  pupil  to  learn  how  to  put  these  things  together? 
It  is  much  like  learning  a  foreign  language  by  just  studying 
the  nouns  and  their  declensions,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech. 
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We  fail  to  get  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  language.  This  ap- 
plies as  well  to  music.  Harmony  cannot  be  taught  in  this 
way.  Commence  by  teaching  the  child  simple  progression  of 
harmony,  and  give  him  everyday  expressions  of  it,  as  you 
would  do  in  learning  language.  Give  a  great  many  examples 
of  that  kind,  and  have  the  child  memorize  these.  To  expect 
him  to  master  and  appreciate  harmony  without  this  helpful 
material  is  like  expecting  him  to  read  Latin  without  a 
vocabulary.  The  mere  principles  of  harmony  may  be  learned 
in  a  short  time.  Give  the  pupils  abundant  examples,  with  as 
little  explanation  as  possible. 

Mr.  Barrington:  Probably  the  paper  has  been  misunder- 
stood. The  title  characterizes  the  contents  of  the  paper  as 
simply  ''Hints."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Day  in  his  remarks  about 
technique.  Again,  I  feel  with  Mr.  Wood  that  although  tech- 
nique is  very  desirable,  we  may  expect  too  much  of  our  pupils 
in  this  matter.  I  may  relate  an  anecdote  which  bears  on  this 
point.  An  enthusiastic  professor  of  music  thus  enlightened 
a  young  student  who  had  come  to  take  his  first  lesson  on  the 
piano.  "This  is  0,  and  that  is  F.  These  black  keys  are 
sharps  and  flats.     'Eovf  let  us  play  a  sonata." 

The  following  paper  written  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Pegram,  was 
then  presented. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

My  experience  in  teaching  the  blind  is  too  limited  for  me 
to  suppose  that  my  conclusions,  up  to  this  point,  are  decisivej 
indeed  they  are  not  conclusions  but  merely  opinions,  subject 
to  modification,  perhaps  to  reversion,  by  future  observation 
and  experience. 

The  rapidit}"  with  which  the  blind  learn,  not  only  such 
things  as  pertain  wholly  to  the  memory — grammar,  history, 
literature — but  also  such  studies  as  develop  the  reasoning 
powers,  is  much  greater  than  I  had  supposed  it  to  be. 

In  studies  where  the  memory  is  principally  employed,  the 
blind  may  take  a  course  as  extensive  as  that  comprehended 
in  the  curriculum  of  any  of  our  higher  schools  of  learning^ 
indeed  I  see  no  need  for  any  limit  in  this  line  of  study  for  the 
blind,  any  more  than  for  the  seeing. 

The  study  of  mathematics  is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the 
blind  but  is  highly  necessary  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  an 
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incomplete  mental  cultnre  arising- from  developing  tlie  memory 
abnormally. 

Instead  of  saying  the  investigation  of  tbe  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  practical  in  the  edncation  of  the  blind,  I  think  I 
shall  express  the  real  condition  of  things  better,  by  saying 
that  the  blind  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disqualified  with 
reference  to  the  pursuit  of  this  study,  unless  it  be  in  the  de- 
partments higher  than  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  beyond 
which  I  have  not  tried  them. 

In  our  schools  for  seeing  pupils  far  too  much  mechanical 
work  is  done — outside  the  manual  labor  department — too 
much  manipulation  with  black-board  and  chalk:  too  much 
drill  of  eyes  and  fingers  while  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
real  inner  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  is  not  roused  to  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  principles  treated  in  the  subject.  Hence, 
although  the  blind  labor  under  a  slight  disadvantage  as  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance  in  this  particular 
branch,  I  think  the  hindrance  is  fidly  compensated  in  the 
greater  proficiency  attained; — there  is  much  less  to  be  made 
up  in  review,  in  classes  of  blind  than  of  seeing  pupils — I 
notice  that  pupils  with  i)artial  sight,  who  attempt  the  use  of 
slate  and  pencil,  are  not  so  quick  or  so  accurate  as  those 
totally  blind. 

So  far  as  literary  work  is  concerned,  I  think  the  blind  meet 
with  the  greatest  discouragements  in  learning  to  \yrite,  read 
and  spell.  Being  confined  to  secondary  methods  for  acquir- 
ing these  accomplishments  and  limited  to  one  or  two  peculiar 
styles  of  type.  After  he  has  learned  the  art  of  reading,  the 
books  at  his  command  are  expensive  and  the  libraries  avail- 
able to  him  circumscribed  as  to  their  contents,  and  found 
only  in  institutions  to  which  he  can  have  access  for  but  a  few 
years  of  his  life. 

Thus  we  see  that  he  is  compelled  to  depend  on  the  seeing 
people  about  him  for  his  reading;  the  indispensable  daily  is 
not  for  him,  the  first  class  periodicals  have  no  blindman's 
column;  his  writing  puts  him  in  communication  with  only 
those  who,  like  himself,  have  been  led  hy  misfortune  to  adopt 
a  method,  not  because  it  is  a  good  method  of  writing,  but  be- 
cause it  is  better  than  no  method.  He  neglects  spelling  be- 
cause the  process  is  tedious  repetition,  he  thinks  the  world 
will  excuse  him  because  he  is  blind,  and  hence,  he  does  not 
learn  to  spell.     I  have  not  found  ten  good  or  even  tolerable 
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spellers  amoDg  liundreds  of  blind  pupils;  neither  do  tbey  re- 
gard the  deficiency  of  any  consequence. 

But  there  is  another  department  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.no  less  important — to  many  a  blind  child,  more  import- 
ant— than  his  literary  culture  ;  it  is  the  training  of  him  for 
practical  occupations ;  work,  by  meaus  of  which  he  may  be- 
come not  merely  self-reliant,  but  self-sustaining-  when  the  state 
will  no  longer  shelter  him  from  the  duties  which  are  demanded 
of  his  more  favored  cotemporary. 

I  think  there  are  but  few  occupations  accessible  to  the  blind 
and  in  most  of  these  he  works  at  a  disadvantage  of  four  to 
five, — if  the  ratio  is  not  greater — since  he  must  compete  with 
the  seeing. 

Music  teaching  for  the  girls,  and  that  with  piano  tuning  for 
the  boys,  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  work  because  the 
most  remunerative  ;  yet  not  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  are 
blind  become  proficient  in  these  branches.  As  with  the 
masses  of  liiankind  so  it  is  with  the  majority  of  any  class, 
they  do  but  indifferently  well,  hence,  there  is  but  little 
demand  for  their  services. 

Will  not  more  be  accomplished  for  the  individual  himself, 
and  are  not  the  purposes  of  the  State  more  nearly  met,  by 
teaching  the  blind  to  become  skilful  in  some  handicraft  by 
which  he  may  be  useful,  hence  happy  because  occupied,  than 
iu  teaching  him  much  that  he  will  lay  aside  when  he  leaves 
the  school- room? 

Many  of  our  blind  are  poor  and  can  look  forward  to  nothing 
but  dependence  on  relatives  who  are  but  little  able  and  less 
willing  to  care  for  them,  or  to  the  more  inhospitable  shelter 
of  an  almshouse ;  but  if  we  follow  the  practical  suggestions  of 
common  experience  and  teach  them  to  perform  well  the 
ordinary  domestic  duties  of  everyday  life,  such  as  to  make 
beds,  to  sweep  and  dust,  to  wash  dishes,  to  set  a  table,  to 
mend,  to  darn,  to  knit,  to  sew,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  scrub,  to 
milk  cows,  to  cultivate  a  garden — the  boys  should  learn  to 
take  care  of  horses  also, — we  prepare  them  for  positions  in 
life  which  are  not  so  apt  to  be  overstocked  as  those  for  which 
many  a  seeing  man  spends  much  time,  labor  and  money  to  fit 
himself.  If  these  common  things  are  taught  in  our  schools, 
they  are  invested  with  a  dignity  which  lifts  the  doer  of  them 
above  the  idea  of  menial  service,  which  attaches  to  them 
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when  performed  by  servants  only.  What  lady — in  position 
however  exalted  to-day — is  not  proud  to  say,  "  at  Wellesley, 
or  at  Holyoke,  I  learned  to  fold  linen,  to  carve  a  fowl,  or  to 
preside  at  table  1 ' ' 

To  give  a  blind  boy  or  girl  a  literary  education  only — be  it 
ever  so  extensive,  ever  so  thorough — in  many  a  case  confirms 
his  dependence,  and  at  the  same  time  estranges  him  from 
those  upon  whom  he  is  dependent. 

There  used  to  be  a  proverb  anaong  the  Jews,  that  he  who 
brings  not  his  son  up  to  a  trade  brings  him  up  to  steal.  Is  it 
not  more  true,  that  the  blind  without  occupation  are  the  vic- 
tims of  discontent,  of  sad  forebodings,  and  are  an  annoyance 
to  those  who  have  the  care  of  them  ? 

Those  whose  circumstances — mental  and  otherwise — fit 
them  for  higher  social  positions,  should  be  educated  with 
reference  to  that  fact ;  it  is  not  desirable,  neither  is  it  practi- 
cal, or  practicable,  that  every  pupil  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  routine  of  study,  or  discipline,  any  more  than  that 
every  man  should  be  the  same  height,  every  tree  the  same 
kind  of  wood,  or  every  tiower  the  same  color. 

Each,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  should  be  trained  according 
to  his  capacity  ;  furnished  with  such  an  education  as  he  can 
best  utilize  in  supplying  his  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  those 
about  him  ;  the  making  of  brooms,  or  brushes  may  be  far 
more  important  to  him,  than  the  scientific  facts  of  geology, 
astronomy  or  music.  Instructors  should  use  the  greatest  care 
in  studying  the  child's  probable  circumstances  after  he  shall 
leave  the  school-room,  and  train  him  accordingly. 

We  caunot  emphasize  too  sharply- — in  oar  intercourse  with 
our  pupils — the  necessity  for  each  one  to  go  out  from  school 
able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

A  pupil  in  possession  of  iisaal  mental  ability,  entering  a 
school  where  the  methods  used  are  adapted  to  his  instruction, 
ought  to  complete — without  crowding — the  course  of  the  Ohio 
Institution  or  any  similar  course,  in  addition  to  the  industrial 
occupations  cited  in  another  paragraph,  within  the  ten  or 
thirteen  years  of  training,  allowed  him  as  a  gratuity  from  the 
State. 

As  to  the  methods  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  oral 
instruction  combined  with  object  teaching,  comprises  the 
present  plan ;  the  first  may  be  regarded  as  the  right  hand  5 
the  latter  as  the  left,  but  neither  can  do  the  work  of  the 
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other;  the  work  of  either  is  uot  complete  without  that  of  the 
other.  The  subject  must  be  presented  definitely  to  the  mind 
of  the  pnpi]  ;  he  must  be  made  to  understand  every  word  and 
in  presenting  the  subject,  not  only  its  pronunciation  and 
general  meaning,  but  its  exact  significance  as  used  in  the 
lesson  under  consideration.  The  language  used  in  teaching 
should  be  simple  and  correct. 

I  should  not  require  the  pupil  to  reproduce  the  exact 
language  of  the  book,  except  where  he  is  committing  ;  the 
value  of  the  memory  to  the  blind  child  is  beyond  estimate 
and  when  he  is  storing  it  with  dates,  or  gems  of  thought,  I 
should  require  the  strictest  accuracy  ;  but  to  comprehend 
facts  and  state  them  correctly  in  his  own  words,  is  much 
better  mental  discipline  than  reproducing  the  words  of  the 
book,  for  he  gains  thereby  not  only  the  fact  but  the  use  of 
language,  individuality  of  thought,  and  independence  of 
expression  ;  a  fact  thus  learned  becomes  a  part  of  himself, 
assimilated  mental  food,  whereby  he  may  teach  others  and 
thus  find  new  beauty  in  the  divine  teaching  ''  'tis  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'' 

Do  not  attempt  to  teach  too  much  at  one  time  :  and  having 
taught  a  lesson,  allow  the  pupil  to  do  the  learning,  that  is, 
do  not  help  him  too  much.  Both  these  errors  are  apt  to  be 
committed  in  teaching  large  classes  not  well  graded ;  the 
more  capable  pupils  tire  of  dwelling  on  the  same  lesson  for 
several  days ;  to  such  the  study  becomes  irksome,  while  to 
the  less  capable,  longer  lessons  are  discouraging,  since  not 
being  able  to  master  them,  an  unfavorable  comparison  between 
the  intellectual  abilities  of  various  members  of  the  class  is 
developed.  This  last  argument  shows  the  necessity  of  careful 
grading  of  classes,  without  which,  both  the  better  and  the 
poorer  pupils  will  be  hindered  and  much  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  be  lost.  Sacrifice  rapidity  of  progress  to 
thoroughness,  if  need  be,  for  progress  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  is  not  advancement,  but  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  and  sure  to  dissipate  the  interest  of  pupils.  In 
teaching  the  blind,  possibly,  more  than  in  teaching  the 
seeing,  we  must  sooner  or  later  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
motto  "  hasten  slowly. "  A  teacher  of  any  class  of  pupils  will 
gain  from  experience  what  cannot  be  either  imparted,  or 
received  through  conventional  discussions,  magazine  arti- 
cles, nor  indeed  from  any  source  but  experience. 
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I  have  so  far  spoken  only  of  such  methods  as  onr  meager 
appliances  compel  us  to  adopt,  but  with  text-books  adapted 
to  the  blind  and  as  comprehensive  as  those  prepared* for  the 
seeing,  there  would  exist  not  so  much  difference  between  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing,  as  is  now 
found  among  seeing  pupils.  That  is,  the  faculties  being- 
equal,  the  blind  will  accomplish  but  iuflnitesimally  less  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  than  is  accomplished  bj' seeing  pupils  of 
the  same  grade. 

There  are  comparatively  few  text-books  prepared  for  the 
blind  that  can  be  called  any  thing  but  primers ;  many  of 
them  are  so  designated  and  that  deservedly  ;  such  raised 
print-books  as  I  have  tried  to  introduce  into  my  classes  have 
proved  so  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  so  inferior 
when  compared  to  his  mental  capacity,  that  I  have  felt  it 
would  be  an  insinuation  of  mental  inferiorit}^  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  and  but  a  partial  presentation  of  the  subject,  if  not 
really  a  misrepresentation  of  it,  to  insist  on  their  use.  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  examined  all  the  text-books  which  have 
been  prepared  for  the  blind,  but  we  are  supposed  to  have  in 
the  Ohio  Institution  the  best  helps  extant,  in  all  departments, 
whether  literary,  musical,  or  industrial.  I  can  speak  with 
reference  to  the  literarj'  department  onl3\  I  think  the  other 
two  departments  better  provided  for.  Educators  should  take 
the  matter  in  charge  and  furnish  the  necessary  text-books. 
You  may  reply,  that  such  text-books  are  cumbersome  and 
expensive  ;  as  to  the  first  objection,  why  not  publish  them  in 
smaller  volumes  :  and  to  the  second,  would  it  not  be  a  much 
wiser  expenditure  of  ^10,000  to  invest  it  in  such  text-books, 
than  in  the  three  thousand  volumes — many  of  them  dupli- 
cates— now  in  our  library,  including  romance,  poetry,  a  few 
biographies,  fewer  histories,  and  the  latest  dictionary,  from 
which  all  etymologies  are  omitted,  no  suggestions  as  to 
pronunciation  are  given,  no  accentuation  marks  are  used  and 
indeed  the  abridgement  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  book  is 
not  much  more  than  a  book  of  synonyms ;  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  could  it  not  be  vastlj"  improved  f 

With  proper  text- books,  some  of  our  pupils  might  become 
accomplished  linguists,  teaching  in  their  own  schools  or  in 
schools  for  seeing  pupils  of  higher  grades.  The  subject  of 
text-books  should  so  interest  educators  that  the  question 
would  be  agitated  till  this  pressing  demand  of  our  institutions 
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is  met ;  uutil  tbis  demand  is  met,  legislation  ever  so  wise 
appropriations  however  generous,  cannot  compensate  for  the 
crippling  of  superintendents'  plans,  or  instructors'  efforts,  for 
lack  of  proper  text-books. 

With  careful  grading,  proper  text-books,  and  competent 
teachers, — the  last  mentioned  essential  is  more  nearly  met 
than  the  other  two — our  institutions  will  not  only  stand  at  the 
head  of  such  enterprises — as  they  now  do — but  will  greatly 
surpass  their  present  attainments. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Miller:  I  am  glad  that  Miss  Pegram  touched 
on  the  subject  of  text-books  for  our  schools.  There  is  still  a 
question  of  print  to  be  considered.  I  am  in  favor  of  printing 
in  point  print,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  books  that  are  printed. 

The  older  pupils  read  books  in  line  more  than  in  point; 
although  the  majority  of  pupils  now  understand  point  print 
better  than  the  line.  The  course  of  study  in  some  schools 
now  extends  from  five  to  twenty- one  years;  and  yet  other 
institutions  have  not  time  enough  allowed  them  to' educate 
their  pupils.  I  would  suggest  that  more  opportunities  be 
given  the  student  to  show  what  he  is  capable  of.  One  point 
has  been  emphasized  too  much — that  of  making  the  blind  able 
to  sustain  themselves.  The  object  should  rather  be  to  edu- 
cate them  to  feel  they  are  intellectual  beings,  and  that  they  are 
of  interest  to  somebody,  even  if  they  cannot  earn  their  own 
living.  If  we  educate  them  properly  they  will  be  of  use  to  the 
world.  There  is  another  thing:  the  practice  of  Christianity 
more  and  more.  The  teacher  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  Christian  principles.  I  pray  that  God  may  open 
our  hearts  and  imbue  us  with  holy  enthusiasm.  I  would  like 
to  mention  to  the  Association  a  feature  which  was  introduced 
in  our  Institution  with  much  profit.  Drs.  Gladden  and  Yin- 
cent,  two  or  three  Senators  and  legislators,  and  several  pro- 
fessors from  different  colleges  were  invited  to  deliver  lectures 
before  our  school.  We  thus  had  a  wide  course  of  lectures 
covering  our  literary  and  historical  studies;  and  it  wakened 
up  our  school.  Again  we  invited  the  best  artists  to  give  lec- 
tures and  musical  recitals.  These  lectures  are  once  every  two 
weeks,  and  are  gratuitous. 

Mr.  Link:  We  also  had  a  lecture- course,  the  lectures  occur- 
ring at  odd  times  during  the  year;  public  men  have  been 
very  kind  to  us,  in  this  way.     As  regards  text-books:  when 
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I  took  charge  of  our  Iiistitntion  two  years  ago,  I  found  the 
large  part  of  the  young  people  read  the  line,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  standard.  A  number  had  been  started  in  point, 
and  I  continued  this.  But  the  older  pupils  continued  in  the 
other.  The  change  will  only  be  brought  about  gradually. 
We  have  a  text-book  of  English  Grammar  in  line  and  another 
in  point  print,  but  not  the  same  text.  We  wish  to  have  the 
same  text-books  in  both  prints.  The  j-ounger  students  do 
not  have  these  difficulties;  but  the  more  advanced  students 
will  have  some  confusion  for  several  years  to  come.  We  do 
not  aim  to  keep  the  child  a  slave  to  the  text-book,  not  to  have 
him  get  beyond  it.  But  some  of  our  pupils  get  positions  as 
teachers;  and  they  need  these  books  when  they  go  out  of  the 
Institution  and  take  classes  to  teach.  If  they  are  somewhat 
slow,  I  tell  them  to  take  the  i^oint.  Our  j)eople  are  much 
opposed  to  giving  up  the  line,  although  they  think  it  is 
doomed.  Of  course  I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  what 
I  can  get.  We  want  to  help  these  children  to  see  the  beauty 
and  goodness  in  the- world. 

Mr.  Dow:  The  publication  of  text-books  in  two  or  more 
systems  is  unfortunate,  but,  however,  is  necessarj-.  We 
must  teach  the  pupils,  as  yet,  in  several  systems.  I  hope 
the  time  may  come,  when  we  can  save  time,  effort  and  money 
by  having  only  one  letter.  I  think  the  New  York  system  is 
to  be  the  system  of  this  country;  and  that  the  Braille  system 
is  destined  to  drop  out  of  use.  As  regards  the  desirability  of 
having  the  same  books  printed  m  line  and  point,  I  take  a 
different  stand  from  the  oi^inion  just  expressed.  If  the  books 
on  the  same  subject  are  different,  the  pupils  may  read  both, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  both  presentations  of  the  matter.  Our 
I)upils  are  encouraged  to  seek  for  information  as  widely"  as 
possible.  So,  in  the  line  of  general  movement  of  this  nature, 
the  works  of  two  authors  on  the  same  subject  may  be  very 
valuable;  and  there  might  be  sufficient  unity  of  thought  to 
recommend  the  two  being  used  together.  In  our  institutions 
we  endeavor  to  work  in  any  books  that  bear  on  the  subject 
considered,  and  Ave  find  this  very  helpful.  It  prevents  the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  any  one  author.  So  I  have  looked 
with  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had  different 
authors  in  different  prints. 

Mr.  Link:  In  working  for  prizes,  the  students  have  done 
this  reading  of  various  authors.     But  the  student  of  ordinary 
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culture  has  not  tlie  ability  to  take  bold  iu  tbis  wa^-.  We 
have  coDstant  difficulties  to  overcome  in  regulating-  tbis 
matter  and  we  bave  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  tbem. 
Tbe  cbildren  cannot  find  tbe  places  in  tbe  books,  and  in  sucb 
a  small  matter  as  tbis,  time  is  lost.  I  see  wb}'  it  is  necessary 
to  publisb  a  good  stock  of  general  literature,  but  I  tbink  we 
need  more  text- books. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  bave  spoken  of  tbis  matter  of  text- 
books, if  I  bad  been  a  member  of  tbe  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions. Altbougb  not  a  member  of  tbat  Committee,  I  may 
say  I  feel  convinced  tbat  tbe  more  point-print  we  bave,  tbe 
better.  Eeason  teacbes  tbat  tbe  point-print  cipber  is  tbe 
natural  metbod.  We  do  not  need  to  teacb  tbe  boys  point-print: 
tbeytaketoit  as  ducks  take  to  water.  Tbe  cbildren  teacb 
one  anotber.  I  do  not  besitate  to  say  I  am  a  tborougb  advo- 
cate of  point-print.  I  endorse  tbe  sentiment  tbat  Cbristiau 
principles  sbould  guide  us  in  our  conduct  of  tbe  blind.  But 
let  us  not  be  too  basty  in  judging  one  anotber.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose any  gentlemen  or  lady  comes  into  tbis  room,  witbout 
praying  for  tbe  success  of  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  bave  beard  tbe  paper  read  with  great  in- 
terest. Mention  was  made  of  fitting  tbe  blind  for  careers  of 
usefulness.  Tbis  may  extend  in  many  difi'erent  ways,  for  lit- 
erary, musical  or  mecbanical  work:  or  by  combining  tbem 
all,  tbe  pupil  becomes  an  inspiration  for  bome  and  society. 
It  may  be  to  be  only  companionable,  but  tbat  is  a  great  deal. 
Anotber  good  point  was  tbat  we  sbould  be  accurate  in  tbe 
tbougbts  prepared  for  tbe  blind,  and  slow  in  our  progress 
witb  tbem.  Tbere  is  one  of  our  mistakes.  We  aim  at  too 
raucb  work  because  our  pupils  bave  good  memories,  and  tbe 
teacber  takes  tbe  memorizing  as  a  standard  of  tbe  work 
done.  I  tbink  tbis  point  was  an  excellent  one.  As  to  a 
lecture  course,  I  may  say  tbat  we  too  are  advantageously 
located  for  baving  lectures  delivered  before  our  pupils,  both 
from  outside  and  inside  sources.  We  bave  a  Society  called 
tbe  Plymoutb  Society,  wbich  delivers  lectures  on  bistorical 
subjects  and  otbers  of  general  interest,  intended  for  Higb 
Scbool  pupils.  We  also  invite  into  tbe  Institutiou  lecturers 
on  special  topics.  We  bave  students  also,  wbo  are  members 
of  sucb  societies,  and  are  given  responsible  parts. 
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Mr.  Wait:  I  aLso  am  in  favor  of  the  x3ublication  of  differ- 
ent books  on  tlie  same  subject  in  x^oint. 

I  now  move  that  we  go  into  tlie  election  of  ofiQcers  for  the 
Association. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected: 

President W.  B.  Wait. 

1st  Vice- President W.  J.  Young. 

2d  Vice- President A.  H.  Dymond. 

Treasurer Stephen  Babcock. 

Secretary B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Cor.  Secretary F.  D.  Morrison. 

For  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen: 

Messrs.  F.  D.  Morrison, 
G.  H.  Miller, 
S.  A.  Link, 
C.  H.  Miller, 
Frank  Battles. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  hospitalities  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Baltimore  and  their  worthy  host.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Parmalee,  Sibley  and  Phillips  were  appointed  on 
that  Committee  by  the  chair. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Miller  and  Dye  were  added  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Memorials. 

Adjourned  to  7.30  P.  M. 


EVENIXG  SESSION. 

President  Williams  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wait,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  moved 
the  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a  Committee  of  three,  to 
take  charge  of  the  papers  of  the  Association,  and  attend  to 
their  publication.     Carried. 
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Messrs.  Morrisou,  Doyle  and  Battles  were  appoiuted  for 
tbat  purpose;  Mr.  Morrison,  as  Superintendent  in  the  place 
of  meeting,  to  be  chairman. 

Mr.  Paemalee,  as  Cbairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Eesolu- 
tions  of  thanks,  submitted  the  following  Eeport: 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Press  of  this  City  for  the  full  and 
complete  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  pub- 
lished in  their  respective  papers. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  President  of 
this  Association,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations,  and  also  to  the  Sec- 
retary, who  so  long  has  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  His  Honor,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  F.  C. 
Latrobe,  Esq.,  and  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  placing  a  steamer  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  points 
of  interest  and  spending  an  afternoon  in  a  most  agreeable 
recreation. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  and  hearty  thanks  and  acknowl- 
edgments of  this  Association  be,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to 
F.  D.  Morrison,  Esq,,  and  the  Trustees  of  The  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  genial 
welcome  extended  to  the  members  attending  this  Convention. 
The  Association  further  desires  to  express  its  sense  of  the 
kind  consideration  and  attention  shown  by  Mrs.  Morrison  to 
the  comfort  of  all,  and  trusts  that  their  esteemed  colleague 
and  his  excellent  wife  may  be  long  spared  to  enjoy  the  regard 
and  respect  of  their  many  friends  now  i^resent. 

J.  B.  Pakmalee, 
J.  T.  Sibley, 
W.  S.  Phillips. 

The  following  report  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Memorials,  and  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

21)'.  President  mid  Memhers  of  the  Association: 

Your  Memorial  Committee  beg  to  present  the  following 
report  in  memory  of  our  co-workers,  who  have  been  called 
up  higher  in  the  supreme  wisdom  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
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aucl  of  whom  it  may  be  said  "  they  rest  from  their  labors  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

1st.      Dr.  Phillips. 
2d.       Eev.  P.  Lane. 
3d.      Major  J.  C.  Covell. 
4th.     Jno.  E.  Oisne. 
5th.    T.  Bailey  Myers. 
Close. — All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  Miller, 
Jno.  H.  Dye, 
Geo.  H.  Miller, 

Committee. 

1st.  Eev.  Franklin  W.  Phillips,  M.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for 
thirteen  and  a  half  years,  died  January  17,  1888,  aged  sixty 
years.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  removed  to  Illinois  in 
18(54.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati, 
and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  In  its  pulpits  he  labored  with  rare 
efficiency  and  success  until,  upon  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
studied  and  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  for  nearly  nine 
years,  by  which  time,  his  health  having  been  restored,  he 
took  upon  himself  again  the  work  of  the  Master.  Eemoving  to 
Illinois,  he  was  at  ODce  appointed  to,  and  successfully  filled, 
the  largest  and  most  important  stations  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference. 

He  was  called  from  this  field  of  labor  to  take  charge  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  1874.  Here  he  showed 
the  same  abilities  that  had  made  him  so  eminent  in  his  other 
spheres  of  duty. 

The  work  was  congenial  to  him,  and  under  his  energetic 
and  efficient  administration  the  school  increased  from  an 
attendance  of  74  to  188.  With  more  than  equal  pace  the 
scope  of  every  department  of  the  Institution  was  enlarged  and 
improved.  His  great  practical  knowledge  and  the  thorough- 
ness that  he  insisted  should  exist  in  every  department,  brought 
the  Illinois  school  in  full  harmony  with  the  most  approved 
standards  of  education.  His  kindly  disposition  and  tender 
Christian  sympathy,  combined  with  an  inflexible  devotion  to 
right  and  a  high  ideal  of  duty,  secured  him  the  respect  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  affection  and  confidence  of  every  pupil 
who  remained  for  any  length  of  time  under  bis  care. 

His  presence  was  commanding,  yet  genial  and  inspiring, 
and  a  fine  play  of  a  brilliant  and  graceful  humor  enlivened 
but  never  harmed  those  who  witnessed  its  display.  Accus- 
tomed to  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  was  rich  in  illustration, 
felicitous  in  his  argument,  and  powerful  and  effective  in  his 
oratory. 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  loved  him  most,  and  while  we 
may  not  enter  the  sacred  precincts  of  private  grief,  we  still 
may  congratulate  his  immediate  family  upon  the  sweet  and 
blessed  memory  he  has  left  behind  him. 

2d.  Eev.  P.  Lane,  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
educated  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  afterward  attended  Drew's  Theological  Seminary 
preparatory  to  his  entering  into  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cburch.  He  soon  attracted  attention  as  a  profound 
reasoner,  and  an  engaging  and  singularl}' successful  minister. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  his  services,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the 
eminence  of  an  unusually  popular  pulpit  orator.  He  naturally 
drew  large  congregations  and  instructed  tbem,  giving  them 
not  only  an  intellectual  treat  and  feast  of  mind,  but  he  edi- 
fied tbem,  sending  them  away  resolving  to  be  better  men 
and  women.  He  inspired  holier  aspirations,  and  provoked 
earnest  and  determined  resolutions  within  his  auditors,  to 
lead  better  and  more  useful  lives.  While  the  pulpit  was  his 
throne,  he  was  exceedingly  agreeable  and  charming  in  the 
social  circle.  His  superior  natural  endowment,  his  broad  and 
careful  culture,  his  wide  reading,  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  made  him  popular  as  an  advocate  and  always  dreaded 
as  an  opponent. 

But  it  was  as  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  School  for 
the  Blind  that  he  reached  his  greatest  distinction,  and  where 
he  achieved  his  greatest  success.  Deeply  and  thoroughly 
consecrated  to  his  great  work,  he  taxed  to  the  utmost  both 
body  and  mind,  and  laid  down  his  useful  life  a  martyr  to  tbe 
cause  and  work  he  loved  so  well.  He  died  triumphant.  He 
sleeps  sweetly.  If  we  are  faithful  we  shall  meet  and  know 
him  again. 

3d.  Major  J.  C.  Covell,  late  Superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  for  the  Blind,  died  June, 
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18S7.  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  connected  with  liis  Institution.  Major  Covell  was  an 
earnest  and  efiflcient  Snperiutendent.  a  most  sincere  friend  of 
the  classes  placed  under  his  care,  a  ad  will  be  remembered 
by  them  with  tenderness  and  love. 

J:th.  JoH>'  E.  CIS^'E.  who  was  connected  with  the  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind,  as  foreman  in  the  Broom  Shop  for 
about  thirty  years,  died  at  the  College.  April  6th,  ISSS,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  was  a  quiet,  earnest  man,  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  his  work.  His  loss  will  be  felt  at  the 
Iowa  Institution. 

5th.  T.  Bailey  Mtees,  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Xew  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  in  Xew  York  City,  January 
23d,  ISSS. 

Mr.  Dow:  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  preparation  of  a 
bibliography  concerning  the  literature  of  the  blind.  We 
know  too  little  of  what  has  been  said  by  others  concerning  it. 
I  move  that  the  chair  be  requested  to  invite  three  competent 
persons  to  prepare  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  blind,  to  be  as  wide  in  its  scope  as  possible,  and  to  include 
books  and  pamphlets,  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  single  arti- 
cles: and  this  report  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association.. 

This  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  DY3I0XD:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  plunging  into 
an  experiment  which  will  be  somewhat  costly,  and  which  will 
make  a  bulky  volume — something  like  a  small  encyclopedia. 
Anything  like  this  would  cost  hundreds  of  dollars:  and  then 
there  is  the  uncertainty  of  printing  it.  and  of  finding  a  market 
for  it  when  it  is  printed.     It  might  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Dow:  The  extent  of  the  work  of  course  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  You  have  all  seen  lists  more  or  less  complete. 
These  could  be  gathered  together.  The  number  that  such  a 
Committee  would  be  able  to  gather  would  be  incomplete,  but 
helpful  as  far  as  it  went.  As  for  its  publication,  that  would 
be  a  matter  to  be  decided  on  when  it  came  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. How  many  pages  such  a  bibliography  would  make, 
I  suppose  no  one  now  can  tell.  Such  bibliographies  as  I  have 
seen    have   all   been  very    limited  in  their  scope.     Perhaps, 
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as  with  all  such  subjects,  there  is  more  matter  than  would 
at  first  be  supposed.  And  such  work  would  have  to  be 
voluntary.  I  suppose  there  are  some  gentlemen  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, who  might  be  willing  to  give  time  and  labor  to  this 
subject  lor  the  next  two  years.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  a 
complete  bibliography  in  that  time,  but  we  can  add  to  it  in  the 
years  after  that  and  so  on.  Even  a  brief  bibliograi»hy  of 
what  has  been  done  hitherto  would  be  a  desirable  thing.  We 
must  begin  this  work,  and  bring  before  the  members  a  clue  to 
the  literature  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Dtmond:  I  submit  we  should  want  to  know  something 
definite  in  the  statement  of  this  matter.  There  will  be  some 
expense  surely.  1  advocate  the  passing  of  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  consideration  of  such  a  work. 

]Mr.  Dow  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  Messrs.  Dow.  Anagnos  and  Hun- 
toon  be  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  confer  on  the  subject, 
and  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  a  publication.     Carried. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Willis:  was  then  invited  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks before  the  Association.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  no  set  form  of  speech  to  make.  But 
as  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  present  at 
one  of  your  biennial  meetings,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
say  a  few  words  to  identify  myself  with  the  noble  work.  You 
have  heard  the  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee.  That 
brings  up  sad  memories  of  the  meetings.  While  we  mourn 
for  the  dead,  we  can  rejoice  over  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  taken  up  the  work  that  others  have  laid  down.  I  can 
recall  to  your  mind  the  statement  in  the  last  report  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  jS^ew  York  City,  that  of  all  the  members 
who  first  met  in  the  work,  with  one  excption,  each  is  now 
either  engaged  in  other  work,  or  gone  to  his  long  home.  But 
there  are  pleasant  memories  connected  with  these  meetings. 
You  all  remember  that  since  the  first  meeting  in  1S53,  the 
representation  of  members  has  increased  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-one.  And  let  us  hope  that  soon  every  State  will  have 
its  representatives  in  these  meetings.  In  1853  there  was  no 
Institution  chartered  for  the  printing  of  embossed  letters. 
Since  then,  by  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  Congress,  we 
have  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.     And  per- 
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uiit  me  to  say  in  that  connection,  that  the  kind  words,  both 
private  and  pnblic,  spoken  to  my  credit,  are  appreciated  in 
inverse  ratio  in  which  they  are  deserved.  The  Bill  owes  its 
success  to  the  combined  effort  and  enthusiasm  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  blind,  and  their  friends  throughout  the 
Union.  And  with  that  same  enthusiasm  and  well  directed 
effort,  before  you  meet  again,  the  pending  Bill,  which  is  a 
most  worthy  one,  contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege for  the  blind,  will  also  be  one  of  the  tixed  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
meagre  appropriation  of  a  fourth  of  a  million  dollars  should 
not  be  supplemented  with  an  appropriation  of  a  million  or  two 
millions  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  a  Treasury  groan- 
ing with  a  surplus,  and  every  wild  scheme  comes  to  Congress 
for  support.  Xow  I  urge  on  the  friends  of  the  people  that 
they  press  on  the  present  Congress  the  conviction  that  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  pouring  into  the  Treasury,  it 
would  be  most  proper  to  pass  this  petty  bill.  Congress  has 
dealt  liberally  and  wisely  with  the  educational  institutions 
for  the  seeing  throughout  the  Union,  and  yet  the  blind,  con- 
stituting such  a  large  part  of  our  community,  have  received 
only  a  pittance.  1  believe  in  the  intelligence  of  Congress, 
and  when  all  the  bearings  of  this  project  are  brought  home 
to  it  the  Bill  will  become  a  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  say  I  honor  the  profession  of  the 
educator.  The  earliest,  and  I  believe  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life  were  passed  in  the  school-room.  I  may  claim  some 
sympathy  with  you  on  this  ground.  I  know  no  higher  field 
of  labor  in  the  world.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
this  helpless  class,  who  have  such  receptive  hearts  and  minds. 
I  most  heartily  wish  you  success  in  every  effort  that  you  put 
forth.  The  claims  of  these  jjeople  are  bills  drawn  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  public  by  individual  love  and  faith;  and  it 
would  be  a  shame  were  they  ever  dishonored.  Xever  again 
in  the  Federal  Congress  should  a  plea  be  made  in  vain  for 
this  cause.  I  congratulate  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  that  all  prejudice  has  been  laid  aside,  and  that  we 
find  all  the  members  of  this  Convention,  desirous  of  putting- 
it  on  its  feet  and  magnifying  its  usefulness.  I  remember  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  connected  with  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  by  Congress  in  its  favor,  was  that  all  politics  for  the 
time  was  put  aside.     We  found  all  the  leaders  in  unity — all 
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moved  with  a  commou  feeling  of*  desire  to  do  Justine  to  this 
suffering  class.  And  I  am  glad  today,  to  find  among  all 
these  gentlemen  from  Xew  York,  Minnesota.  Kansas,  and 
other  widely  separated  States,  not  a  dissenting  voice,  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  purpose  and  usefulness  of  the  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  Permit  me  to  express  in  common 
with  you  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  friends  in  this 
city  who  have  been  so  kind.  We  are  in  the  Monumental 
City:  we  are  surrounded  by  memorials  and  emblems  of  honor, 
devotion  and  sacrifice.  Let  me  express  the  hope  that  by  your 
proceedings  to-day,  you  have  laid  one  stone  in  a  monument 
of  national  power,  which  shall  remain  when  all  tliese  monu- 
ments are  laid  in  the  dust;  and  on  whose  stones  shall  be  writ- 
ten, not  the  names  of  heroes  or  soldiers,  but  of  those  who.  in 
the  fields  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  learning  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  afflicted,  have  achieved  the  nobler  battles  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  are  thrilled  as  we  have  not  been  before. 
When  I  look  back  on  the  times  that  our  friend  has  so  vividly 
sketched  just  now.  I  feel  just  as  an  old  cavalry  horse  does, 
years  after  battle  when  he  hears  the  bugle.  I  should  be  false 
to  all.  did  I  not  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  services  of 
Mr.  AYillis,  the  Subsidy  Bill  would  not  have  been  a  law.  at 
least  not  in  that  Session  of  Congress.  We  always  found  him 
patient  and  watchful,  giving  us  directions  without  which  our 
efibrts  would  have  been  in  vain.  On  the  very  last  night  our 
bill  was  put  ahead  of  thousands  of  other  bills  on  the  calendar, 
and  passed.  Our  worthy  President  and  his  colleagues,  five 
of  us  who  served  on  that  occasion,  will  admit  that  to  you.  sir, 
and  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  person,  is  due  the  success  of 
that  undertaking.  Xow,  my  friends,  he  comes  to  this  meet- 
ing and  rouses  our  enthusiasm  again.  Forty  miles  away  is 
the  Congress  that  is  to  pass  the  bill  for  which  we  are  eager. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hard  to  move:  but  with 
such  advisers  as  Mr.  Willis,  it  can  be  done.  Even  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  can  be  taken  by  violence. 

3lr.  MoKKiS:  It  was  my  very  i^leasant  privilege  on  the 
opening  of  this  meeting  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you:  and  now 
at  rhe  close,  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  you  have  given  us.  You 
know   my  feelings  in  connection    with  this  Association.     J 
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tave  spoken  them  before.  You  are  the  instructors  of  a  .class 
of  people  who  have  moved  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  world. 
Your  success  in  your  profession  depends  very  largely  on  your 
single  personal  services.  Each  one  has  individual  ability; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  results,  to 
come  together  and  take  counsel  in  regard  to  the  best  methods 
to  carry  on  your  work.  You  have  the  sympathy  of  this  com- 
munity. The  sentiment  of  which  you  are  the  fosterers,  indi- 
cates our  desires.  We  hope  to  build  up  this  Institution,  till 
more  and  more,  each  year,  will  be  able  to  receive  its  instruc- 
tion. The  premonition  that  I  have  had  about  the  success  of 
these  Institutions  upon  the  intervention  of  sectarian  and 
political  influence  has  not  been  unwarranted.  Wherever  this 
has  been  indulged  iu  the  past,  it  has  been  unfortunate.  My 
own  experience  is  that  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  a 
position  such  as  you  hold,  except  on  the  basis  of  personal  fit- 
ness for  the  work.  And  every  possible  effort  should  be  made 
to  exclude  the  spirit  of  such  interference.  I  trust  the  grow- 
ing feeling  for  right  indicates  what  the  future  will  bring  forth 
in  this  regard;  and  that  every  where.  Superintendents  will  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  personal  enthusiasm  and  fitness. 
It  is  a  very  great  wrong  for  any  one  to  carry  into  the  work 
and  the  management,  his  personal  and  sectarian  opinions. 
Education  must  be  universal  and  without  prejudice,  both  for 
the  blind  and  the  seeing.  And  only  in  this  way  can  the  best 
results  be  obtained  all  over  the  country.  With  reference  to 
the  work  you  are  doing,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion:  it  is 
appreciated  by  the  public  at  large,  and  by  those  for  whom  it 
is  done.  There  are  still  many  who  are  not  receiving  the  in- 
struction to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  is  so  in  this  State; 
and  I  suppose  it  is  so  in  other  States.  This  is  true  also  of 
those  who  have  sight.  ISTot  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  avail 
themselves  of  their  privileges  of  instruction.  I  did  hope  that 
some  method  might  have  been  considered  by  which  more 
might  be  brought  into  that  instruction.  In  States  where  the 
experiment  of  compulsory  education  has  been  tried,  it  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  Bat  some  other  method  will 
doubtless  come  up  by  which  the  question  may  be  solved. 
Your  profession  is  one  of  the  highest.  ISTo  other  is  doing  bet- 
ter work.  By  its  influence  the  community  is  being  brought 
from  ignorance  into  culture  and  goodness.  I  think  the  State 
should   most   liberally   provide  for  the  education  of  all,   iu 
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elemeutarj,  second  grade,  and  higher  education  for  those 
who  seek  and  desire  it.  There  is  no  question  about  this. 
Tlie  blind  are  qualified  equally  with  the  seeing  in  this  matter. 
They  have  accomplished  about  the  same  results,  although 
there  have  been  failures  of  course.  I  hope  the  efforts  of  your 
Memorializing  Committee  will  be  rewarded  with  the  appro- 
priation so  much  desired;  and  that  by  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  we  shall  have  the  report  that  the  appropriation 
has  been  made,  and  our  wish  has  been  accomplished.  I  thank 
you  for  the  kind  resolutions  you  have  expressed,  and  I  hope 
that  at  some  future  day  we  may  enjoy  your  company  again. 

Mr.  Faulkner:  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  profit 
from  this  Convention.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  was  com- 
paratively ignoiant  of  the  work  of  teaching  the  blind,  deaf 
aud  dumb.  But  study  and  observation  in  this  line  has  drawn 
me  out  and  broadened  my  views,  as  it  will  those  of  any  one 
who  studies  the  subject.  At  first  I  doubted  the  advisability  of 
the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Now  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  such  an  enterprise  should  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  country.  I  am  on  a  mission  to  plead  with 
those  in  authority  on  this  subject.  And  I  am  pleased  that  in 
considering  this  project,  partisan  feelings,  and  everything 
that  is  ignoble,  have  been  laid  aside.  While  some  States 
may  squabble  in  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  all  stand 
together  in  the  recognition  of  the  justice  and  worth  of  this 
ambition  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Thomson:  One  part  of  the  country,  [Washington 
Ter.]  not  yet  a  State,  has  taken  a  stride  ahead,  and  a  little 
faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  It  shows  its 
sympathy  and  progressive  spirit  with  an  appropriation  of 
^30,000,  and  buildings  to  cost  150,000  before  they  are  finished. 
All  parties  went  in  together  in  this  thing.  I  wish  to  say  that 
if  you  ever  take  an  excursion  to  Portland,  just  look  over  on 
the  other  side,  aud  you  will  see  a  building  that  does  credit  to 
a  new  country.  It  will  be  a  monument  to  the  fact  that  we 
believe  in  taking  care  of  the  unfortunate. 

Adjourned. 
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A.PPKNDIX. 


Peoceedinos    of    the    Meeting    of    the    Board    of 

Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 

FOR   THE   Blind,   held  July  12th,   1888, 

AT  THE  Maryland  School  for  the 

Blind,  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  was  called  July  10th,  at  the  request  of 
two  of  the  trustees,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  postponing 
the  annual  meeting  called  for  July  11th,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Frank  Battles  was  chosen  Chairman  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Morrison  moved  to  adjourn  till  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
July  11th.     Carried. 

On  July  11th  the  meeting  was  called  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, Mr.  Battles  in  the  chair.  It  was  moved  and  carried, 
that  the  Trustees  take  a  recess  till  nine  clock  A.  M.,  July 
12th,  1888. 

July  12th,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Mr.  Battles  called  Dr.  Sibley  to  the  chair. 

The  roll  being  called  showed  Trustees  present  from  the 
following  States  : 

Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  I^ebraska,  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Willis  was  present  as  a  member  of  the  Local 
Board,  making  eighteen  representatives. 

The  report  of  the  Publication  Committee  was  then  received. 
The  Committee  during  the  year  carried  on  a  great  deal  of 
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business  in  connection  with  the  lists  of  books  to  be  issued, 
and  has  communicated  the  result  of  the  ballots  to  every 
member.  The  twentieth  Eeport  of  the  Committee,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Convention  embodies  these  results.  It  was 
thought  fit  to  ask  each  Superintendent  to  recommend  what 
books  his  Institution  stood  in  need  of;  as  in  this  way  we 
could  reach  the  practical  needs  of  the  Institutions,  and  make 
a  list  better  than  by  our  own  consideration  of  the  subject. 
From  this  list  the  selections  have  been  made  that  were  sent 
around  to  the  members. 

The  Eeport  was  adoi)ted  and  filed. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  suggest  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Williams 
for  Yice-President  in  place  of  Dr.  Chapin,  and  that  with 
that  exception  the  old  board  of  ofi&cers  be  re-elected,  and 
that  a  single  vote  be  cast  by  the  Secretary.     Carried. 

The  Chair  declared  that  W.  F.  Bullock  had  been  elected 
President,  W.  D.  Williams,  Vice-President,  J.  G.  Bar- 
rett, Treasurer. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  make  the  motion  that  a  Committee  of 
three,  Messrs.  Dow,  Miller  and  Willis,  be  appointed  for  revis- 
ing the  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Wait:    What  are  the  By-Laws  of  this  organization  ? 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Battles:  My  purpose  in  making  the  motion  was  this: 
The  By-Laws,  as  they  now  stand,  are  defective  in  several 
important  particulars,  trivial  it  may  be  said,  but  neverthe- 
less involving  difSculties  and  engendering  strife.  First, 
there  is  no  place  of  meeting  designated;  secondly,  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  amendment  of  these  By-Laws.  Section 
five,  constitutes  five  as  a  quorum  of  this  body.  As  the 
By-Laws  now  stand,  five  members  may  amend  at  one  sit- 
ting. In  order  to  bring  about  greater  harmony  and  attain 
the  end  we  all  have  in  view,  and  in  which  we  are  all  inte- 
rested, I  make  this  motion  to-day.  I  suggest  two  hours 
hence  as  a  time  for  a  report.     I  add  this  to  my  motion. 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  carried. 

After  an  hour's  recess,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
again  by  Yice-President  Williams. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  By- 
Laws  was  read  in  full  by  the  chairman. 
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Mr.  HuNTOON  moved  that  tlie  report  be  considered  article 
by  article.     Carried. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  verbal  amendments  the  first 
seven  articles  were  adopted  as  read. 

Article  VIII  required  that  affidavit  should  be  made  to 
each  bill,  stating  that  the  goods  were  furnished,  at  reason- 
able rate,  and  that  they  were  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

This  article  evolved  considerable  discussion,  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Willis,  Dow,  Huntoon,  Wait,  Geo.  H.  Miller, 
Morrison,  Jacobs,  Phillips,  Battles,  Dye  and  Clements. 

A  vote  by  States  was  called  for  on  the  motion  to  strike  out 
the  word  "by  affidavit."     The  result  was  as  follows: 

Ayes:     Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York 
State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia,— 15. 
Nays:    Indiana,  Kansas, — 2. 
On  motion  the  article  as  amended  was  adopted. 
Articles  IX,  X  and  XI  were  adopted  without  discussion. 
Article  XII  After  the  reading: 

Mr.  Wait  said:  I  do  desire  to  suggest  a  change  in  this,  or 
the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  By-Law,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween text-books  and  other  books,  and  say,  text-books  shall 
be  printed  in  New  York  Point. 

Dr.  Sibley:  I  enter  my  protest  against  any  hypocrisy  in 
making  this  publication  in  New  York  Point.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  Superintendents  feel  on  this  subject,  and  ask  for  a 
call  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  was  converted  to  the  New  York  Point 
system  several  years  ago.  My  reasons  were  found  by  actual 
test  of  pupils  in  our  school.  It  would  seem  to  me  unwise  to 
incorporate  this  in  the  By-Laws  at  this  time;  other  changes 
will  follow  and  it  may  be  considered  at  a  later  time,  although 
I  believe  it  will  be  done  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr.  Bat- 
tles. I  think  every  book  printed  in  this  country  in  other 
systems  is  so  much  paper  wasted.  I  never  vote  for  anything 
but  a  point  book  if  1  can  help  it. 

Mr.  Dow:  Those  present  at  the  previous  Convention  will 
remember  I  advocated  the  point-print,  and  the  printing  of 
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books  in  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think,  however,  it  should 
not  be  put  in  the  B^^-Laws  with  the  representation  of  fifteen 
members;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  imi^ose  any  increase  in  the 
proportion  printed  in  this  system. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  suggestion  did  not  alter  the  fifty  percent, 
but  says  the  text- books  shall  be  in  I^ew  York  Point. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  usefulness  and  final  adoption 
of  the  ISTew  York  Point,  I  am  not  at  all  urgent  on  the  matter. 
We  want  harmony,  and  must  even  respect  prejudices  though, 
they  may  be  injurious  to  those  who  hold  them.  Though 
I  think  with  some  others,  that  one  hundred  per  cent,  if  possi- 
ble, would  be  a  good  percentage  to  be  printed  in  New  York 
Point,  I  wish  to  withdraw  my  motion  for  the  amendment  of 
the  last  By-Law. 

The  last  By-Law  was  then  adopted  by  motion. 

Mr.  Battles  moved  the  adoption  of  the  By-Laws  as  a 
whole.     Carried. 

Mr.  Battles:  1  move  that  in  view  of  his  long  experience 
in  the  administration  of  tbe  Printing  House,  Mr.  Huntoon 
be  again  elected  Superintendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  that  it  be  done  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Huntoon  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  move  that  we  go  into  the  election  of  a 
Publication  Committee.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Dow,  0.  H.  Miller  and  Battles  were  elected 
that  Committee. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  The  machines  of  the  McElroy  point  writer 
have  been  made  successful  after  much  trouble;  and  have  been 
distributed  to  the  various  Institutions.  1  have  been  informed 
that  w^e  can  offer  them  at  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  or  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  in  smaller  lots. 

Mr.  Battles:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
prepare  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  By-Laws  just  adopted  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion.    Carried. 

Adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

FIRST   DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1890. 

The  Association  met  at  10:30  A.  M.,  with  President  Wait  in  the  chair. 
-After  an  organ  voluntary  by  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Jacksonville,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Short.     President  Wait  then  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemeji  of  the  Associaiion  : 

The  city  of  Jacksonville  is  represented  here  this  morning  by  a  large  dele- 
gation of  citizens.  Mr.  Richard  Yates,  son  of  our  well-known  and  revered 
War  Governor,  will  address  us  in  their  behalf. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  YATES. 
-Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  Inspired  Word  tells  us  that  there  is  a  thing  that  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  that  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked  and  thinketh  no 
evil ;  that  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth,  and  beareth, 
believeth,  hopeth  and  endureth  all  things.  This  sacred  and  lovely  thing  is 
Charity. 

While  this  body  of  instructors  and  delegates  with  us  to-day  denominate 
simply  as  "education"  every  cable  stretched  and  line  of  communication 
extended  from  them  to  the  vast  bulk  of  human  helplessness  and  want,  yet  we 
all  know  that,  like  the  single  twining  crimson  thread  that  distinguishes  every 
inch  of  the  round  and  shapely  cordage  of  the  British  navy,  so  the  bright  im- 
pulse of  "  Charity  "  winds  its  unpretentious  yet  unmistakable  way  through  and 
through  the  full  and  symmetrical  thought  of  this  assemblage. 

To  assure  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  grateful  appreciation  by  this 
community  of  the  honor  done  it  by  this  convening  in  our  city  of  a  phalanx  of 
charity's  champions  and  education's  chieftains,  and  to  extend  to  these  our 
visitors  a  welcome,  cordial,  generous  and  broad,  is  my  mission  at  this  hour. 

It  is  in  response  to  a  request  preferred  by  the  officers  of  the  Citizens' 
Association  of  Jacksonville  that,  as  an  official  connected  with  the  municipal 
government,  and  a  citizen  as  well,  I  take  the  liberty  to  appear  before  you. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  as  citizens,  the  people  of 


Jacksonville  would  not  have  you  believe  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  meeting,  or  that  we  underestimate  its  significance,  or  that  we  are 
not  alive  to  the  value  of  the  work  that  you  have  left  behind,  and  that  you  are 
here  to  do  that  work  in  which  you  pass  your  lives,  and  in  pursuance  of  which 
you  have,  many  of  you,  just  traversed  leagues  upon  leagues  of  territory  to 
assemble  here  in  this  period  of  excessive  heat.  Possibly  our  conception  of 
your  sublime  life  work  is  not  complete.  Possibly  we  cannot  measure  the 
difficulties  that  beset  you  and  sadden  you,  or  the  exultation  and  joy  you  ex- 
perience when  after  hard  fought  conflict  you  achieve  your  unselfish  triumphs, 
and  by  your  benign  intervention  bring  blessing  to  mankind. 

Possibly  we  can  never  fathom  the  depths  and  mtricacy  of  the  hopes  and 
plans  that  are  constantly  enkindled,  like  a  flame,  in  your  bosoms  and  secretly 
kept  there — grand  and  noble  possibilities — at  some  future  day  to  breathe 
brightly  forth,  thrilling  the  world  with  blissful  reality,  ennobling  your  calling, 
increasing  human  happiness,  uplifting  the  race. 

However  this  may  be,  as  citizens,  as  tax-payers,  as  residents  of  Illinois 
and  the  American  Union,  we  realize  your  position  and  recognize  your  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  which  has  distinguished  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  this  age  and  country,  never,  in  our  opinion,  breatiied 
into  man  a  more  divinely  beneficent  and  at  the  same  time  more  practically 
profitable  idea  than  the  thought  of  tenderly  taking  into  the  careful  custody  of 
the  mighty  State  the  afflicted  and  miserable  child,  possibly  ignorant,  and 
depraved  in  consequence. 

To  alleviate  that  child's  sightlessness  by  giving  him  knowldge  both  moral 
and  manual ;  to  enable  him  to  avoid  and  overcome  depraving  tendencies  by 
giving  him  education,  both  of  head  and  heart;  to  encourage  him  in  fidelity  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  by  giving  him  confidence  in  mankind  and  by  bringing 
him  into  close  and  kind  relationship  to  government;  to  compensate  him  for 
the  undoubted  evils  of  this  life  by  teaching  him  faith  in  an  All-wise  Providence 
and  a  blessed,  brilliant  immortality — this  is  a  sublime  and  glorious  aim  to 
which  the  citizen  is  not  and  cannot  be  insensible  or  inimical,  unless,  indeed, 
he  cherishes  ideas  and  theories  of  government  and  of  life,  false,  fatal  and 
ruin-fraught  to  the  high  aims  and  the  lofty  aspirations  which  have  given  to 
this  nation  all  its  history  of  glory,  all  its  present  power,  and  all  its  prospects 
of  renown. 

Jacksonville's  citizens,  whom  I  for  the  moment  represent,  honor  you  as 
the  standard-bearers  of  this  noble  enterprise  because  we  are  citizens  of  a 
state  whose  patriotic  heart  is  deep  in  the  work  of  education  and  of  charity  in 
all  its  branches,  and  whose  knowledge  includes  the  art  of  honoring  patriotism. 

This  state,  in  the  hour  of  national  peril,  has  never  faltered  in  its  allegiance 
to  every  approved  principle  of  public  policy.  A  hundred  thousand  of  the 
brave  now  sleep  beneath  her  own  sunny  soil,  whose  lives  were  gladly  placed 
on  the  nation's  altar  during  the  war  times  of  the  past.  Illinois  soldiers  and 
soldiers'  orphans  both  now  occupy  homes  built  by  law  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  thus  showing  forth  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  state's 
unfailing  gratitude  for  patriotic  sacrifice. 

Beneath  the  soil  of  Cook  county,  in  a  grave  of  gory  infamy,  lies  buried 


the  red  flag  of  the  horrid,  cruel  infamy — Anarchy.  Illinois  has  had  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  throttle  that  monster  in  its  chosen 
den.  And  no  mercy  has  been  shown  by  our  law  or  courts  to  the  violator  of 
our  election  and  ballot  legislation — our  sacred  sufl^rage  statutes.  With  just 
severity  have  been  treated  the  notorious  Clan-na-Gael  conspirators,  who  try, 
sentence  and  execute  men  on  American  soil  for  offenses  unknown  to  Ameri- 
can law  by  tribunals  unknown  to  the  American  constitution. 

And  at  this  very  hour  a  mighty  host,  the  swing  of  whose  tremendous 
tread  is  even  now  shaking  the  seat  of  sacred  power  beyond  the  sea,  is  mass- 
ing itself  in  Illinois,  rank  upon  rank,  to  do  brave  and  valiant  battle,  if  need 
be,  for  the  elernal  perpetuation  of  the  public  school  of  the  nation,  its  pre- 
servation to  be  without  sectionalism  and  without  sectarianism,  without  parti- 
sanship and  without  creed,  but  always  and  forever  with  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Bible  of  the  Fathers.  As  citizens  of  such  a  state  we  honor  patriotism,  and,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  we  do,  as  I  have  said,  honor  you  and  your  mission. 

In  the  charitable  institutions  of  our  state,  containing  as  they  do  many 
thousand  persons,  we  as  citizens  take  and  cherisha  profound  interest  and 
sincere  pride,  for  we  know  that  they  exhibit  a  liberality  and  a  compassion 
fully  in  accord  with  all  the  advanced  impulse  of  the  time.  The  management 
and  success  of  these  institutions  with  which  we  are  familiar — for  instance,  of 
this  Institution  for  the  Blind,  together  with  its  splendid  record  and  its  well- 
known  spirit  and  enterprise,  its  present  ambitious  and  capable  head  and 
faculty,  lead  us  to  realize  somewhat  the  meaning  of  your  mission  here. 
Better  the  methods  of  your  institutions  and  of  this  one;  give  us  still  more 
amplitude  of  education  of  the  blind  ;  give  us  still  more  enlightened  systems  of 
instruction ;  give  us  still  more  wise  and  humane  inventions  and  projects  for  the 
training  of  our  blind;  give  us  still  more  effective  results,  more  enduring, 
moral  manhood,  more  self-reliant  citizenship  —and  whether  (as  in  the  past) 
you  diminish  in  some  wonderful  way  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  public  treasury 
of  caring  for  this  important  part  of  our  population  or  not,  as  citizens  of  Jack- 
sonville we  will  give  you  praise  and  wish  you  God-speed,  while  the  state  will 
cordially  thank  you. 

President  Wait:     The  eloquent    expression  of  generous  welcome  to 
which  we  have  just    listened    has   our   most  thoughtful   appreciation.    The 
tender  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  city  will  be  referred  to* 
the  executive  committee,  who  will  report  to  us  as  to  the  time  and  acceptance 
at  a  later  period. 

Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines,  in  behalf  of  the  State   Board  of  Public  Charities 

and   of  the   Governor  of  Illinois,  then  delivered   the  following  address  of 

welcome : 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  WINES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  welcome  which  we  give  you  to  day  is  not  half  so  warm  as  we  had  ^ 
intended.    We  experimented  yesterday  with  the  thermometer,  greatly  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  but  the  winds  of  last  night  broke  it.     But,  though  we  may 
lack  heat,  we  do  not  lack  sincerity  and  cordiality.    To  you   personally  and 
the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  welcome  we  extend  is  as   broad  as 


our  prairies.  As  you  have  ridden  through  the  country,  you  have  no  doubt 
observed  the  richness  of  our  fruits.  The  soil  of  Illinois  produces  no  richer 
fruit  than  grows  in  our  hearts — that  of  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
of  every  kind  and  of  every  description. 

I  am  aware  that  the  placing  of  my  name  on  this  program  may  not  be 
acceptable  to  all  of  you,  seeming  to  come,  as  I  do,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  You  do  not  recognize  the  care  of  the  blind  as  any 
portion  of  our  work,  but  regard  it  rather  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  public  edu- 
cation, with  which  you  prefer  to  have  it  identified.  With  that  feeling  I  myself 
very  strongly  sympathize,  and  I  appreciate  the  motive  which  actuates  you. 
But  I  do  not  come  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  I  come 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  who 
wishes  me  to  say  to  you  that  absence  from  home  fot-  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  a  large  mass  of  business  has  accumulated  on  his  desk,  is 
the  only  reason  that  has  prevented  his  coming  in  person.  He  desired  me  to 
say  a  few  kind  words  to  you  on  his  behalf,  to  express  his  very  high  apprecia- 
tion of  your  work,  and  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  over  to 
Springfield,  either  singly  or  in  a  body,  where  he  will  take  pleasure  in  showing 
you  everything  of  interest  there  is  to  be  seen. 

But,  now  that  the  subject  of  charity  has  been  alluded  to,  you  will  allow 
me  to  make  a  remark  upon  that.  Charity  is  of  two  kinds,  real  and  spurious. 
Real  charity  was  defined  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  words  that  have  been  quoted 
for  centuries.  It  is  a  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  action.  I  suppose  that 
no  one  present  is  lacking  in  that  spirit.  In  caring  for  the  blind  and  educating 
them,  it  permeates  you  through  and  through  ;  it  fills  your  hearts  and  minds, 
and  it  prompts  everything  you  do  and  say.  In  that  sense,  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  charity.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  manifestations  of  Christian 
charity.  In  any  other  sense,  nothing  that  we  do  for  any  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  deserves  that  sacred  name.  This  is  a  point  which  I  should  like  to 
press  upon  your  attention.  If  you  make  a  distinction  between  the  spirit 
which  prompts  the  people  of  any  state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  these  magnificent  institutions,  and  the 
same  spirit  which  prompts  the  same  people  to  take  care  of  their  insane  and 
their  poor,  then  you  make  a  distinction  in  your  minds  which  does  not  exist 
in  fact'. 

I  am  secretary,  it  is  true,  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  but  I  would  not 
occupy  that  relation  for  a  moment  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  place  in  which 
I  can  serve  the  Master,  and  make  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
practical  reality  in  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  the  suffering  and  unfortunate, 
whether  those  sufferings  result  from  one  cause  or  another.  This  is  the  spirit 
which  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  manifested  in  all  its  actions  and  publi- 
cations, so  far  as  I  know.  We  talk  about  alms-houses.  There  are  no  alms- 
houses, properly  speaking.  When  paupers  receive  our  care,  they  receive  not 
alms,  but  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  English  law  and  our 
statutes.  They  are  not  objects  of  "charity,"  so-called,  any  more  than  the 
deaf  or  the  blind.  But  the  question  as  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  question  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  state  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  are  not  questions  of  right,  but  of  policy,  just  as  the  educa- 
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tion  of  our  children  in  our  public  schools,  especially  in  high  schools,  is  a 
question  of  policy.  It  is  a  wise  thing  and  a  right  thing  to  do,  and  we  do  it 
from  generous  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  said  more  on  this  point  than  I  had  intended.  I  ask  you  to  forget, 
during  the  time  that  we  are  together,  that  I  take  any  interest  in  paupers,  or  in 
criminals,  or  that  I  have  any  interest  in  any  class  of  unfortunates  other  than 
the  blind.  You  will  see  here,  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  something  of  the 
broad  and  liberal  spirit  which  animates  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Our  people  are  justly  proud  of  all  of  the  Jacksonville  institutions — for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  insane,  as  well  as  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  other  state  institu- 
tions not  in  Jacksonville,  all  of  which  I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me  to  see. 

Again  we  give  you  a  very  cordial  welcome.  We  present  you  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  the  freedom  of  the  state.  If  there  is  anything  that 
any  of  us  can  do  to  assist  you  in  your  work,  call  upon  us  freely.  You  may 
command  our  services  for  anything  you  may  wish. 

Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  of  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind,  responded 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President  : 

Had  the  executive  committee  that  formulated  this  program  sought 
studiously  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  they  could  thoroughly  and  effectively 
dash  to  earth  the  hopes  of  an  aspiring  young  man,  they  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded better.  Those  who  know  our  worthy  President,  as  I  do,  know  that 
after  he  has  left  a  subject  it  is  so  dry  and  barren  as  to  be  wholly  without 
further  interest.  The  program  I  hold  in  my  hand  announces  the  fact  that  the 
President  himself  was  expected  to  make  this  response,  and  that  I  was  to  play 
a  sort  of  second  fiddle.  Knowing  his  ability  to  do  the  subject  full  justice,  and 
thinking  that  he  would  make  the  effort,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do 
more  than  rise  in  my  place  and  say  amen;  but  the  reception  we  have  received 
has  been  so  warm  and  cordial  that  I  feel  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  say  a  {&\v 
words  at  least. 

This  welcome  is  no  surprise  to  me.  I  have  mingled  with  the  good  people 
of  Illinois  too  often  not  to  understand  them.  Lying  contiguous  to  my  own 
state  of  Missouri,  the  relations  of  the  people  of  the  two  states  must  necessarily 
be  close.  The  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  upon  whose  bosom  might 
float  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  laves  alike  the  shores  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  great  iron  bow  of  prosperity  that  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills  of 
St.  Louis,  and  with  graceful  sweep  rests  its  nether  end  amid  the  low  lands  of 
Illinois,  is  but  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the  tie  that  binds. 
In  expressing  gratefulness  for  this  kind  reception,  I  do  not  speak  alone  for 
Missouri,  but  for  the  representatives  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas, 
New  York,  Alabama  and  other  states  of  the  wide  Union. 

To  me,  personally,  this  meeting  is  not  just  what  I  had  pictured  it  some  time 
ago.  There  is  wanting  the  presence  of  one  to  make  it  complete.  I  refer  to 
the  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Phillips,  for  many  years  the  efficient  Superintendent  of  this 
school.  I  knew  him  well,  and  heard  him  refer  often  with  much  pleasure  to 
the  time  the  convention  would   meet  in  Jacksonville  ;  and  if  the  denizens  of 
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the  heavenly  abode  are  cognizant  of  the  affairs  of  this  life,  I  think  that  this 
noble  man  is  an  interested  though  silent  witness  of  our  work,  and  while  we 
live  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  co-workers  who  have  gone  into  the  higher 
life,  neither  the  absence  nor  the  presence  of  any  one  can  materially  affect  the 
result  of  our  work.  The  people  of  the  nation  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  the  blind,  and  as  oirr  predecessors  have  labored  hard  and 
successfully,  so  will  we. 

Again  I  extend  to  the  people  of  Illinois  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  their  welcome,  and  I  say  to  the  members  of  this  Association  that 
if  the  work  accomplished  here  is  commensurate  with  the  welcome  we  have 
received,  this  meeting  will  go  upon  record  as  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  John  H.  Dye,  of  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  responded  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  am  a  new  man  comparatively  in  the  Association,  this  being  my  second 
session,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  very  quiet,  for  some  time,  at  least,  and  sit 
at  the  feet  and  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  my  older  and  more  experienced 
brethren.  But  I  cannot  keep  my  seat,  nor  remain  silent,  when  invited  by  the 
President,  though  the  invitation  is  an  utter  surprise  to  me,  to  respond  to  the 
very  generous  welcome  so  felicitously  extended  to  us  this  morning. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  extending  from  the  Golden  Gate,  the  California  school,  almost 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  I  must  say  that  the  Illinois  Institution,  with  its 
imposing  and  elegant  buildings,  ample  and  magnificent  grounds,  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  any  that  I  have  visited.  I  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  when  the  school  was  in  session,  and  have 
not  seen  a  finer  looking,  portlier  and  healthier  body  of  pupils  in  any  similar 
institution  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  forward  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
to  this  session  of  our  Association,  in  this  beautiful  city,  famous  for  its 
hospitality  and  institutions  of  learning. 

I  .have  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  greeting  the  honored 
members  of  this  Association,  and  of  receiving  valuable  information  and 
helpful  instruction  from  their  wise  counsels  and  able  discussions. 

While  I  have  not  much  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Association,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  for  the  same,  and  for  the  grand  and  glorious 
development  of  the  noble  work  in  which  we  as  officers  and  teachers  are 
engaged. 

Our  duties  are  delicate  and  difficult,  arduous  and  onerous;  our  responsi- 
bilities grave  and  great.  We  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  most 
unfortunate  and  helpless  class — the  blind.  We  are  required  to  equip  them  to 
go  forth  and  compete  successfully  with  the  seeing  in  the  struggle  and  battle 
of  life.    We  are  expected  to  furnish  sight  or  its  equivalent  to  the  blind. 

I  have  listend  to,  and  endorse  most  heartily,  the  excellent  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  my  gifted  friend,  Dr.  Sibley,  in  his  response  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  I  pray  God's  blessing  upon  the  deliberations  of  this  convention,  upon  the 
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trustees,  lacuJty  and  pupils  of  the  school  whose  guests  we  are,  and  upon  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Illinois. 

Again  we  thank  you  for  your  most  cordial  welcome. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  speak  for  the  East,  and  upon  Mr.  Dymond,  Super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  to  speak  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Allen  responded  as  follows  : 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

When  you,  Mr.  President,  directed  your  words  from  the  East  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  I  considered  myself  safe  for  a  while,  at  least,  and  was 
allowing  my  thoughts  to  settle  into  an  easy  jog. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  for  several  years  past  no  repre- 
sentative from  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has  attended  these 
conventions.  I  trust,  therefore,  while  we  are  met  this  time,  that  the  weather 
will  keep  fair,  and  that  everything  will  continue  propitious  as  it  has  begun,  so 
that  even  the  far  East  will  be  convinced  that  the  presence  of  that  part  of  the 
world  is  welcome  at  the  deliberations  of  the  rest.  Thus,  I  hope  to  say  some- 
thing later  on — not  that  I  have  prepared  anything  to  say — but  still,  I  hope  to 
show  how  grateful  I  am  for  the  privilege  of  being  here.  Being  young  in  the 
profession,  I  have  yet  many,  many  things  to  learn  in  regard  to  it.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  I  shall  be  an  excellent  learner — for  I  have  come  all  these  miles  on 
purpose  to  meet  you  and  learn  from  the  meeting.  Our  acting  director  did 
not  come  with  me,  although  he  half  expected  to  be  here  too.  Allow  me, 
therefore,  to  bring  to  you  as  best  I  can  greetings  from  the  New  England 
Institution. 

Principal  Dymond  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Preside?it,  Ladies  and  Gentleme?i  : 

I  thank  you  for  using  me  a  little  better  than  you  used  my  friend,  Mr. 
Allen,  whom  you  called  up  without  any  notice  at  all.  When  you  called  upon 
Mr.  Allen  so  suddenly,  I  was  reminded  of  the  way  Mr.  Spurgeon,  the  well- 
known  Baptist  preacher  in  England,  uses  his  students.  It  is  his  custom  to 
require  the  young  men  to  deliver  experimental  extemporaneous  sermons,  and 
the  unfortunate  youth  does  not  know  what  he  is  to  talk  about  until  he  gets  to 
the  desk,  when  a  sealed  envelope  is  put  into  his  hand.  One  day  one  of  these 
young  gentlemen  received  his  envelope  as  usual  and  found  it  contained  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  Explain  the  similarity  of  your  position  to  that  of  ZacchaeuSj 
the  publican."  "  I  am  told,"  said  he,  "  to  explain  my  relation,  or  the  similarity 
of  my  position,  to  that  of  Zacchaeus,  the  publican,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  appropriate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  small  stature,  and 
I  never  in  my  life  felt  so  small  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  Zacchaeus  also  is  said 
to  have  climbed  up  a  tree,  and  I  feel  just  as  though  I  was  up  a  tree  here. 
Then  we  are  told  Zacchaeus  made  haste  to  come  down,  and  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity."  You  know  we  are  not  all 
gifted  with  such  readiness.  I  belong  to  a  church  in  which  extemporaneous 
preaching  has  not  been  cultivated,  as  it  has  been  in  some  others,  but  if  I  were 
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Mr.  Spurgeon  I  would  have  given  that  young  man  about  the  best  church  I 
had  to  dispose  of. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Allen  has  been  induced  to  come  here  to  attend  this 
convention.  On  two  occasions  after  I  became  the  principal  of  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  I  abstained  from  being  present.  I  confess  the  long  journey  to 
the  place  of  meeting  had  something  to  do  with  my  absence,  but  generally 
speaking  I  did  not  entertain  that  anxiety  to  be  present  that  I  feel  now.  This, 
however,  is  the  third  convention  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  each  occasion  I  have  been  well  rewarded  for 
the  effort. 

We  must  never  forget,  however  commonplace  our  duties  may  seem  to  be, 
what  should  be  the  great  underlying  principle  of  all  work  undertaken  for  the 
good  of  any  portion  of  mankind.  It  is  much  the  fashion  to  pay  respect  to  a 
demonstrative  form  of  religion,  and  to  lose  sight  of  what  true  and  practical 
religion  means.  In  one  of  the  great  Teacher's  discourses  He  presents  a 
picture  of  the  perfect  Christian  character  in  three  respects.  He  uses,  first,  the 
parable  of  the  wise  virgins  as  exhibiting  the  highest  and  holiest  type  of  per- 
sonal piety.  But  then  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  He  immediately  shows  us 
that  we  do  not  live  to  attain  our  own  salvation  only,  but  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  above  all  things  to  enhance  the  honor  and  glory  of  God. 
And  finally,  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  He  indicates  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  our  Christian  education  and  lives  as  exhibited  in  vyorks  of 
charity  and  benevolence  towards  our  fellow  men,  while  on  the  other  hand,  is 
displayed  the  terrible  picture  of  the  punishment  of  those  by  whom  such  acts 
are  neglected.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  "Does  not  our  Lord  here  refer  to 
deeds  of  individual  charity?"  Not  exclusively  so,  by  any  means.  No,  sir;  a 
nation  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  that  nation  will  be  the  greatest  in  whose 
institutions  the  divine  principle  of  charity  is  most  perfectly  exemplified. 

President  Wait  then  said: 

After  the  remarks  to  which  we  have  listened,  let  me  congratulate  you 
upon  the  felicity  of  this  meeting  and  upon  the  generous  warmth  of  hospitality 
which  has  been  tendered  to  us  by  this  institution  and  by  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  I  thank  them  most  cordially  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  this 
Association.    We  will  proceed  to  organization. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Battles,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials : 

Miss  Taylor,  of  Illinois;  Miss  Mattice,  of  Iowa  ;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Alabama. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions : 

Prof  Allen,  of  Boston;  Miss  Dunning,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  H.  H. 
Johnson,  of  Romney,  West  Virginia. 

As  Mr.  Babcock,  of  New  York,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  was 
absent,  Mr.  A.  G.  Clement,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  act  as  assistant 
treasurer.  The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  read  communications  from  the  following:     Maurice 
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De  Sizeranne,  Paris,  France ;  Superintendent  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia ; 
Superintendent  W.  Wilkinson,  of  California,  and  Superintendent  Frank 
Rainey,  of  Texas. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  with  the  program  as  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Paper  by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  Indiana  Institution.  Subject — 
How  shall  we  estimate  the  relative  value  of  instruction  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  our  schools? 

[This  most  excellent  paper  was  given  by  the  Secretary  to  its  author  for 
revision.  On  his  removal  from  Indiana  to  Pennsylvania  it  was  misplaced,  and 
at  this  writing  cannot  be  found.  The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  and  which  is  given  on  the  following  pages,  serves,  however,  to 
bring  out  the  general  trend  of  Superintendent  Jacobs's  thought  and  to  reiter- 
ate and  emphasize  some  of  the  important  lessons  contained  in  this  most 
valuable  document. — Publishing  Committee.] 

DISCUSSION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  JACOBS'S  PAPER. 
Mr.  Morrison  :  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  this  question.  Mr.  Jacobs  says, 
in  his  paper,  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  instruction  in 
the  several  departments  of  our  schools.  If  we  give  to  each  department  the 
time  that  we  feel  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  that  de- 
partment, we  find  that  there  must  be  about  fifty-four  hours  in  each  day.  I 
suppose  those  qualities  in  which  the  blind  pupil  is  most  deficient  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  consideration ;  if  he  is  naturally  musical,  but  lacking  in 
general  intelligence,  the  regular  school  studies  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion ;  if  he  is  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  his  movements  and  unskillful  in  the 
use  of  his  hands,  special  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  training  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  education  of  the  blind  we  must  pursue  a  course  that  will 
develop  the  very  best  ability — that  will  develop  the  girl  into  the  most  perfect 
woman  and  the  boy  into  the  most  perfect  man.  The  literary  work  must  not 
be  neglected  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  physical  training  should 
receive  very  careful  attention,  very  careful  consideration  ;  we  have,  perhaps, 
neglected  that  heretofore  more  than  we  should  have  done.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  mechanical  arts,  as  occupations  for  support  in  after  life,  are  the  most 
important  branches  in  our  work,  although  I  consider  them  an  essential  part 
of  it.  Take  a  well  developed,  bright,  intelligent  boy,  give  him  a  fair  share  of 
literary  work  and  of  musical  instruction — if  he  has  any  musical  talent — and  if  he 
has  energy,  good  address  and  proper  tone — that  is,  the  natural  ability  to  suc- 
ceed, he  will  succeed.  I  find  that  those  who  fail,  do  not  fail  because  of  their 
being  blind,  but  because  they  lack  the  ability  to  practically  apply  their 
knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  results. 

Mr.  Clement:  The  object  and  aim  of  all  education  is  the  development 
of  mind.  There  is  always  a  growth  of  mind  and  character  taking  place 
during  the  pursuance  of  a  course  of  study  which  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
the  knowledge  acquired.  The  knowledge  of  Latin,  Geometry,  etc.,  may 
never  be  used  for  practical  purposes,  but  the  power  of  mind  gained  in  securing 
this  knowledge  will  be  of  value  in  ail  pursuits  of  life.    Thus,  all  education  be- 
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comes  practical  and  aids  in  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood.  I  do  not  think 
mechanical  pursuits  should  be  studied  to  the  exclusiou  of  other  branches.  It- 
seems  to  me  that  pupils  will  not  enjoy  life  as  well,  will  not  become  as  useful 
citizens,  if  they  lay  aside  the  literary  branches.  Therefore,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  these  different  branches  and  different  parts  of  our  work  be  carried 
along  together,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  one  be  pursued  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  Certainly  we  ought  to  keep  up  those  studies  which  tend 
to  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
literary  education  as  well  as  the  importance  of  high,  moral  culture.  Indeed, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  a  human  being  are  so  intricately  inter- 
mingled that  you  cannot  develop  the  one  without,  in  some  degree,  developing 
the  other.  I  believe  in  giving  our  pupils  the  highest  possible  culture — intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical — that  their  circumstances  and  condition  will  permit 
them  to  receive.  And,  in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  attach  due  im- 
portance to  the  instruction  given  in  the  musical  department  of  our  schools. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  anything  in  a  general  way  against 
the  teaching  of  music.  I  regard  it  as  an  important  and  essential  part  of  our 
system  of  educating  the  blind;  but  I  am  forced  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  many  pupils,  with  no  special  aptitude  for  music,  have  been  led,, 
through  misrepresentation,  to  give  an  undue  amount  of  time  to  it,  with  the 
hope  of  making  use  of  their  acquirements  to  earn  a  living.  They  were  anxious 
to  prepare  themselves  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  a  brief  experience  in  the  business  world,  they  have  found  that  what 
they  had  spent  much  time  in  trying  to  acquire  has  been  of  little  or  no  practical 
benefit  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  earn  a  living.  I  claim  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  teach  our  pupils  such  things  as  will  be  of  the  most  practical  benefit 
to  them  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  to  care  for  themselves. 

We  all  know  that  a  knowledge  of  music  is  of  great  benefit  to  blind  peo- 
ple. It  assists  to  bring  them  into  social  contact  with  seeing  people,  and  casts 
many  bright  lines  along  the  dark  path  in  which  they  are  forced  to  move. 
Hence,  we  should  give  all  our  pupils  as  much  training  in  music  as  we  can  with- 
out interfering  with  more  important  instruction,  and  we  should  give  special 
attention  and  training  to  those  who  possess  special  and  superior  talent  for  the 
art.  But  in  every  department  of  our  schools  and  in  all  our  instruction,  our 
chief  purpose  should  be  to  lift  our  pupils  out  of  the  dependent  condition  in 
which  we  find  so  many  of  them,  and  fit  them  for  self-support  and  a  state  of 
independence. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall:  After  all,  the  great  question  is  the  bread  and  butter 
question — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  blind  must 
earn  their  own  living  at  some  kind  of  labor — must  in  some  way  learn  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  their  education  should  not  be  confined  to  the  literary 
branches,  but  should  be  an  all-around  education. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the  North  CaroHna  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  BHnd,  was  read  by  W.  J.  Young,  Principal  of  the 
North  Carolina  Institution,  as  follows: 

THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  discuss  the  subject  ex- 
haustively, my  purpose  being  simply  to  direct  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  it, 
which  just  now,  in  the  general  readjustment  of  educational  values,  seem  to 
call  for  special  consideration,  and  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  getting  informa- 
tion rather  than  to  giving  it.     Fuller  treatment  of  the  subject  I  gladly  leave  to 

abler  hands. 

The  value  of  physical  training  as  a  factor  in  education  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  some  provision  for  such  training  is  now  made  in  most  of  our 
schools  and  colleges;  but  neither  in  schools  nor  elsewhere,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  the  provision  adequate  to  the  need.  Voices  are  heard  on  every  side 
warning  our  people  of  their  danger  from  protracted  mental  strain  and  the 
lack  of  healthful  amusements.  Thoughtful  teachers  and  physicians  are  con- 
tinually calling  attention  to  the  urgent  need  on  the  one  hand  of  a  broader  and 
more  persistent  physical  culture,  and  on  the  other  of  a  more  generous  provi- 
sion for  rest  and  recreation. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  our  people  in  general,  is  especially  true  of  the 
blind.  Physically  less  vigorous,  as  a  rule,  than  those  possessed  of  sight,  the 
blind  are  yet  subject  in  almost  every  case  to  heavier  drains  upon  their  vitality 
—that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  a  given  result,  they  must  put  forth  a  greater 
effort,  expend  more  vital  energy,  than  their  better  equipped  competitors. 
True,  while  they  are  still  young  and  strong,  they  are  often  unconscious  of  this 
excessive  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  but  for  most  the  time  soon  comes  when 
the  drain  is  felt,  when  the  strength  of  the  strongest  is  severely  tried.  All 
present  are  probably  famUiar  with  Dr.  Howe's  estimate  that  the  vitality  of  the 
blind  is  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  sighted.  I  do  not  know  on  just  what 
data  this  estimate  was  based,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy. 

The  physical  inferiority  referred  to  above  is  owing  part>y  to  the  fact  that 
blindness  is  frequently  the  result  of  disease  affecting  more  or  less  the  whole 
system  ;  partly,  also,  to  the  drain  of  vitality  just  mentioned,  and  partly  to  the 
natural  preference  of  the  blind  for  an  indoor,  sedentary  life.  Of  the  first  of 
these  causes  I  need  say  nothing;  the  second  must  be  considered  at  some 

length. 

Few,  even  among  the  blind,  are  aware  how  frequently  the  loss  of  sight 
leads  to  extravagant  expenditure  of  nervous  energy.  The  eye  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  hum.an  life  that  its  place  can  be  approximately  filled  by  the 
remaining  faculties  only  when  these  are  forced  into  unwonted  and  sometimes 
hurtful  activity.  This  forced  activity,  when  not  too  great  or  too  protracted,  is 
frequently,  no  doubt,  a  cause  of  healthy  growth  and  development ;  but  when 
excessive  and  long  continued,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  almost  inevitably  leads 
to  serious  nervous  disorders  or  even  complete  prostration.  Many  blind  per- 
sons, after  making  heroic  efforts  to  win  and  to  hold  an  honorable  place  among 
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their  fellow  men,  are  surprised  to  find  their  strength  failing  at  a  time  of  life 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  of  mind  should  be  at  their  best.  Others  are 
forced  to  give  up  the  struggle  earlier,  and  are  looked  upon  as  indolent  or 
lacking  in  ambition,  when  in  reality  they  lack  only  physical  strength. 

The  work  of  a  blind  student  is  more  purely  mental  than  that  of  ordinary 
students,  and  for  that  reason  more  fatiguing.  Professor  Shaler,  in  a  recent 
article  on  school  vacations,  says  : 

"All  intellectual  labor  which  calls  for  the  utmost  exercise  of  the  faculties 
is  vastly  more  wearying  than  that  required  by  any  of  the  ordinary  vocations 
of  men.  Between  that  labor  and  the  quiet,  accustomed  employment  of  the 
mind  there  is  the  difference  which  exists  between  walking  and  running,  or 
perhaps  between  the  instinctive  movements  of  breathing  and  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  blowing  a  fire.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  intellectual  toil  be  of 
a  really  great  nature  or  not ;  so  that  it  call  for  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
laborer,  the  effect  is  equally  exhausting.  The  savage  or  the  child  endeavor- 
ino-  to  grasp  the  primary  mysteries  of  the  multiplication  process  in  arithmetic, 
may  be  as  much  wearied  by  the  mental  work  as  Professor  Caley  by  his  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  attraction  of  a  point  in  space." 

The  alternate  study  of  language,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  physical  sciences  on  the  other,  advocated  by  Professor  Shaler 
as  a  means  of  gaining  time  in  the  college  course  without  increasing  the 
mental  strain,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  the  blind  with  anything  like  the 
amount  of  benefit  possible  to  others,  for  the  reason  that  all  studies,  though 
not  all  to  the  same  extent,  require  of  the  former  the  very  vigorous  exercise  of 
memory  and  imagination,  faculties  which  probably  make  the  heaviest  de- 
mands of  all  upon  the  energy  stored  in  the  brain.  And  just  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  we  come  upon  the  great  defect  of  our  system  of  instruction— namely, 
almost  exclusive  reliance  on  purely  intellectual  processes.  The  method  of 
personal  observation  and  experiment,  wherever  possible— the  hand,  of  course, 
being  substituted  for  the  eye— would  be  an  immense  improvement.  But  this 
will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

The  memory,  particularly  in  its  reproductive  aspect,  seems  to  be  especially 
dependent  for  its  efficiency  on  the  vigor  of  the  body.  It  does  its  work  imper- 
fectly, or  refuses  to  work  at  all,  whenever,  from  illness  or  fatigue,  the  brain  is 
not  well  charged  with  its  peculiar  force.  Authorities  might  easily  be  cited  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion;  but  the  influence  of  physical  fatigue  on  memory 
is  a  matter  of  common  daily  experience,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

The  exercise  of  imagination,  spoken  of  above,  is  not  the  dreamy,  purpose- 
less play  of  fancy  in  which  many  blind  persons  are  strongly  tempted  to 
indulge,  but  the  vigorous,  regulated  exercise  of  a  faculty  necessarily  very 
active  in  the  blind  because  it  must  serve  them  largely  instead  of  sight  in  their 
dealings  with  the  material  world  about  them.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  describes  the 
operation  of  this  faculty  as  follows: 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  act  of  com- 
parison, of  the  act  of  analytic  synthesis,  that  the  material  on  which  it  oper- 
ates—that is,  the  objects  reproduced  in  their  natural  connections— should  be 
held  up  to  its  observation  in  a  clear  light,  in  order  that  it  may  take  note  of 
their  various  circumstances  of  relation ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  result  of 
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its  own  elaboration — that  is,  the  arrangement  which   it  proposes — should  be 
realized  in  a  vivid  act  of  representation." 

Imagination,  then,  is  closely  allied  to  the  reproductive  side  of  memory,  and 
makes  similar  exhausting  demands  upon  the  brain.  It  has  been  aptly  styled 
a  "male  virtue."  It  is  the  architect  of  that  inner  world  in  which  the  blind 
must  chiefly  live — an  artificer,  on  the  correctness  of  whose  work  they  must 
depend  for  helpful  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
hand. 

A  blind  student,  if  he  is  to  gain  an  honorable  place  among  scholars,  must 
be  exceptionally  strong  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  Even  the  simple  acts  of 
reading  and  writing  are  much  more  laborious  for  him  than  for  one  that  can 
see.  A  blind  teacher  must,  of  course,  encounter  all  the  difificulties  met  with 
by  the  student,  and  in  addition  must  bear  the  burdens  of  his  calling,  which 
are  made  heavier  by  his  want  of  sight. 

Music  teaching  is  perhaps  the  most  hopeful  career  now  open  to  the  blind, 
but  it  is  one  crowded  with  obstacles.  The  fact  that  many  have  been  fairly 
and  some  splendidly  successful  in  this  career,  does  not  prove  that  the 
obstacles  are  not  real  and  serious,  but  only  that  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  systems  of  musical  notation  now  in  use,  and  the  works  now  printed 
in  these  notations,  are  of  incalculable  value,  and  the  inventors  have  earned 
the  lasting  gratitude  both  of  those  directly  benefited  and  of  all  interested  in 
their  well-being.  Still  the  task  of  the  blind  musician,  if  he  is  really  to  succeed, 
is  one  that  will  try  to  the  utmost  his  powers  of  endurance.  ■ 

The  sightless  handicraftsman  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  must  make 
greater  muscular  efforts  than  others  to  accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work, 
and,  besides,  must  keep  his  attention  more  steadily  fixed  upon  his  task.  Add 
to  this  that  he  works  always  in  the  dark,  uncheered  by  the  "  contemplation  of 
gracious  forms  and  combination  of  colors,"  that  he  is  never  refreshed  as 
others  are  by  the  return  of 

"  Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine," 

and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  he,  too,  needs  to  be  exceptionally  strong. 

The  third  cause  of  inferiority,  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  explain  to  any  one 
present  why  sightless  children  are  less  attracted  than  others  by  out-door 
sports  and  recreations.  Within  the  familiar  home  precincts  they  have  a  sense 
of  independence  and  security  that  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  attractions 
of  the  streets  and  fields,  associated  as  these  attractions  frequently  are  with 
feelings  of  dependence,  deficiency,  and  painful,  nervous  strain.  Such  children, 
especially  when  born  blind,  feel,  in  their  own  way,  the  meaning  of  Word- 
worth's  lines, 

"  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized." 

Students  possessed  of  all  their  faculties  have  a  hundred  inducements  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  yet  they  are  often  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  the  gymnasium,  military  drill,  calisthenics,  boating,  and  other 
means  of  systematic  training,  in  order  to  keep  their  bodily  vigor  unimpaired. 
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How  great,  then,  must  be  the  need  of  such  exercises  in  the  case  of  students 
who  have  frequently  a  positive  aversion  to  out-door  pursuits  of  any  kind,  and 
whose  studies  require  of  them  exertions  far  more  laborious  and  exhausting 
than  those  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  dark  side  of  my  subject,  not  because  it  has 
no  other,  but  in  order  to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  need  of  prompt,  persist- 
ent and  intelligent  application  of  the  only  remedy  within  our  reach — namely, 
physical  training,  including  all  hygienic  requirements  and  the  joint  training  of 
the  intellect  and  the  senses,  now  advocated  by  the  ablest  thinkers  of  this 
country  and  of  Europe. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  sightless  children,  a 
good  gvmnasium  would  seem  to  be  a  very  important,  not  to  say  indispensa- 
ble, part  of  the  equipment  of  an  institution  for  the  blind.  I  am  not  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  our  American  institutions  in  this  respect,  but  am 
under  the  impression  that  most  of  them  are  very  inadequately  equipped. 
Doubtless  many  of  those  present  would  be  glad  to  know  the  experience  of  our 
leading  institutions  in  thismatter.  It  would  be  productive  of  much  good,  no 
doubt,  if  some  member  of  the  convention,  better  informed  than  the  present 
writer,  would  tell  us  of  the  benefits  and  the  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
gymnasium  in  schools  like  ours.  The  benefits  ought  to  be  very  great,  and 
serious  evils,  arising  from  too  great  zeal  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupil, 
are  easily  possible. 

According  to  Director  Wulff",  of  Berlin  (see  proceedings  of  the  Amster- 
dam congress  of  instructors  of  the  blind,  1850),  eight  of  the  twenty-five  insti- 
tutions of  Germany  had  gymnasium  halls.  The  others  were  compelled,  by 
want  of  space,  to  conduct  their  gymnastic  exercises  in  rooms  devoted  to  other 
purposes.  In  all,  and  in  the  European  institutions  generally,  these  exercises 
were  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  gymnasium  stand  calisthenics  and 
military  drill,  and  I  am  sure  that  of  the  latter  of  these  more  than  one  member 
of  this  body  can  give  us  valuable  information.  The  necessary  expense  attend- 
ing the  introduction  and  use  of  these  means  of  training  is  inconsiderable 
Classes  in  calisthenics  are  probably  maintained  in  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country. 

But  no  prescribed  form  of  exercise  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  natural,  spontaneous  .play  of  childhood.  Blind  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  part,  whenever  possible,  in  the  games  of  their  seeing  com- 
panions, and  should  play  similar  games  among  themselves.  The  joyous 
excitement  of  children  at  play  is  a  sort  of  moral  sunshine  that  cleanses  and 
sweetens  the  whole  nature.  It  is  a  sacred  birthright,  the  loss  of  which  can 
never  be  made  good  in  this  life.  All  tendency  to  moping  and  self-pity  should, 
of  course,  be  promptly  checked.  This  can  best  be  done  by  exciting  and 
gratifying  the  child's  instinctive  love  of  play,  and,  later,  by  teaching  him  to 
find  pleasure  in  the  right  use  of  his  faculties. 

The  kindergarten  method  of  training  seems  to  be  capable  of  doing  all 
this  and  more  for  the  children  we  have  to  teach.  They  certainly  need  such 
training  more  than  other  children.  Why  is  it,  then,  so  little  has  been  done  to 
make  this  method  available,  for  our  purposes  ?     A  number  of  our  best  institu- 
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tions,  I  know,  have  kindergarten  departments,  but  their  work — worthy  of  all 
praise,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes — is  yet  by  no  means  equal,  it  seems  to  me, 
either  to  the  needs  or  to  the  possibilities  of  the  case.  The  time  and  energies 
of  every  member  of  this  body  could  hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  the 
procuring  and  devising  of  kindergarten  gifts  and  games  suitable  for  blind 
children  from  three  to  ten  years  old.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  to  be 
sure,  to  get  these  very  young  children  into  the  institutions  ;  still,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wait  two  years  ago,  if  the  kindergarten  materials  could  be  had, 
much  good  might  be  done  by  furnishing  the  children  with  them  at  their  homes. 
Wise  home-training  for  blind  children  has  some  decided  advantages  over  that 
given  at  school.  For  the  great  majority  of  such  children,  however,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter. 

Our  pupils  need  to  be  taught  a  thousand  things  that  other  children  learn  by 
imitation,  and  almost  without  efifort.  They  should  be  taught  early  the  proper 
care  and  carriage  of  the  body.  The  lessons  intended  to  effect  this,  that  is,  to 
establish  habits  of  neatness  and  to  correct  awkward  and  unsightly  move- 
ments, should  be  given  with  the  gentleness  of  a  mother  and  the  strictness  of  a 
drill-master.  Military  drill  and  discipline  for  the  boys,  and  caHsthenics  (and 
why  not  dancing?)  for  the  girls,  would  seem  tobe  excellent  means  to  this  end.- 
They  should  learn  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  objects  around  them. 
This  can  never  be  done  well  except  by  the  actual  handling  and  using  of  the 
things  themselves.  The  bo)^s  should  learn,  if  not  some  handicraft,  at  least  to 
use  readily  the  ordinary  household  tools.  The  same  principle  will  apply,  of 
course,  to  the  training  of  the  girls. 

All  should  know  the  dimensions  of  the  hand  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  length  of  a  step,  the  distance  walked  in  a  given  time,  etc.,  to  be  used  as 
standards  in  estimating  the  size  of  objects  out  of  reach.  Such  words  as  span, 
foot,  yard,  pace,  mile  and  the  like,  show  this  to  be  a  natural  process.  They 
should  be  taught  to  estimate  distances  and  directions  as  accurately  as  possible 
both  by  the  ear  and  by  the  touch. 

They  should  be  taught  as  early  as  possible  to  use  the  foot-rule  and  the 
tape-line ;  to  find  out  for  themselves,  and  remember,  the  dimensions  of 
familiar  objects,  as  books,  chairs,  tables,  rooms,  etc.  They  should  know  well 
the  simpler  geometrical  figures,  and  be  able  to  analyze  combinations  of  these. 
All  this  should  be  done  long  before  what  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
geometry  is  thought  of.  Professor  Thomas  Hill's  book,  "The  True  Order  of 
Studies,"  gives  valuable  suggestions  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Hill  places  this  practical  study  of  geometry  before  that  of  arithmetic, 
and  adds,  "The  great  ends  to  secure  by  geometrical  education  are  accuracy 
of  observation  and  definiteness  of  imagination."  This  preparatory  study  of 
geometry  I  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  blind.  I  include,  of 
course,  in  this  estimate  the  later  study  by  means  of  theorem  and  demonstra- 
tion. It  does  give  "definiteness  of  imagination,"  and  it  greatly  extends  the 
mental  horizon,  the  only  horizon  of  the  blind,  and  nothing  else  can  do  it. 

I  need  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  the  notion  of  extension  has  its 
origin  in  the  sense  of  touch  or  in  that  of  sight.  It  is  certain  that  our  pupils, 
even  those  born  blind,  do  form  some  sort  of  mental  pictures  of  the  objects 
they  handle.     These   pictures,  especially   in  the   minds  of  those  persons   in 
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whom  the  internal  organs  of  sight  (and  hence  the  sense  of  color)  have  re- 
mained in  a  rudimentary  state,  are  doubtless  often  very  indistinct.  The  power 
to  form  distinct  mental  images,  however,  is  capable  of  development  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and  just  here,  I  am  convinced,  we  have  before  us  our  most  important 
field  of  labor  as  teachers  of  the  blind.  The  memory  retains  easily  what  the 
senses  have  clearly  perceived,, and  hardly  less  easily  the  clear-cut  products  of 
a  trained  imagination. 

The  European  institutions  for  the  blind  seem  to  have  been  founded  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  enabling  their  pupils  to  earn  a  livelihood.  For  a  long  time, 
accordingly,  their  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  teaching  of  music  or 
some  simple  handicraft.  Lately,  however,  attention  has  been  given  more  and 
more  to  intellectual  development,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original  purpose, 
but  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  it  more  effectually.  In  this  country  the 
highest  place  has  from  the  first  been  given  to  intellectual  rather  than  mechan- 
ical training.  I  believe  we  have  done  well  in  making  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  our  principal  aim.  In  whatever  pursuit  they  may  engage 
after  leaving  school,  trained  intelligence  will  greatly  multiply  their  chances  of 
success.  Still  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  found  the  best  possible  means  to 
secure  our  object.  "Through  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  the  brain."  says  a  re- 
cent writer,  "is  the  method  of  the  truest  economy  of  time  and  teaching."  We 
are  limited  to  one  of  these  channels,  and  are  bound  to  make  the  best  use  of 
that  one.  As  to  the  best  means  of  doing  this,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively. The  following  sentences,  from  the  paper  of  Director  Wulff",  already 
referred  to,  are  worthy  of  attention.     I  translate  freely,  and  with  omissions : 

"  Until  recently,  the  only  means  employed  to  strengthen  and  develope  the 
hand  were  work  at  some  handicraft,  gymnastic  training,  and  promiscuous  ex- 
ercises for  cultivating  the  touch.  These  were  found  to  be  insufficient.  Within 
the  last  lew  years,  therefore,  two  new  branches  have  been  added  to  the 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  more  effectually  the  injurious  effects 
of  blindness  upon  the  usefulness  of  the  hand,  and  of  developing  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  that  member.  These  branches  are  drawing  and  clay  modeling, 
which  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  to  these  purposes.  Little  has  been 
accomplished  so  far  in  drawing,  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  apparatus.  In 
modeling,  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made,  six  of  the  twenty-five 
German  institutions  having  adopted  it,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  hereafter  the 
progress  will  be  much  more  rapid.  The  success  already  attained  is  striking,, 
and  the  value  of  such  work  in  training  the  hand  is  beyond  question.  A  com- 
petent teacher,  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  and  a  piece  of  clay,  are  the  only 
prerequisites  to  the  production  of  good  work." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  extent  these  branches  are  taught  in  our 
institutions,  and  with  what  success. 

The  pupils  of  our  best  institutions  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  at  school, 
habits  that,  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  must  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  them 
in  after  life.  To  know  how  to  accommodate  themselves,  however,  to  changed 
and  often  less  favorable  circumstances,  they  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  hygiene — the  relations  of  food,  sleep,  clothing,  exercise,  air,, 
light,  etc.,  to  health  and  strength;  in  short,  the  blind  especially  should  make 
the  maintenance  of  health  a  religious  duty. 


Let  us  endeavor  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils  a  passion  for  phys- 
ical perfection — to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  sound  health,  perfect  phys- 
ical purity,  complete  development,  and  all  possible  grace  of  carriage  and 
address.  Let  us  teach  them  the  old  Greek  love  of  physical  excellence,  and, 
better  still,  true  Christian  reverence  for  the  body  as  a  sacred  temple,  the 
dwelling  place  of  Him  who  "  created  man  in  His  own  irnage." 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING   FOR  THR  BLIND. 

Mr.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  read  the  following 
paper: 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  great  length  physical 
education  in  all  its  different  phases,  but  to  present  the  subject  in  as  practical 
a  manner  as  possible,  having  in  view  the  improvement  of  the  blind.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  progressive  instructors  of  the  present  day,  that  to  properly 
educate  mentally  the  young  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  who  attend  the 
many  institutions — state,  public  or  private — the  physical  system  must  receive 
proper  attention. 

Dr.  Maclaren,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  "Growth  and  Development," 
says  that  "the  frame  of  every  individual  has  its  ultimate  size,  shape  and 
capacity  determined  from  the  commencement  of  its  organization — bears  with- 
in itself  the  germ  of  its  perfectability ;  but  to  this  it  will  only  attain  when  the 
laws  and  agents  which  regulate  it  are  faithfully  observed  and  duly  admin- 
istered." 

The  school  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  can  be  said  to  be  the  formative  period, 
and  whatever  training  they  may  receive  there — mental,  moral  or  physical — 
can  be  said,  to  a  great  extent,  will  remain  with  them  in  after  life.  When  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  are  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  teacher,  to  whom  the  training  of  the  tender  mind  and  body  are  entrusted, 
for  with  him  lies  the  future  success  or  failure  of  the  pupil.  Do  not  crowd 
with  hard  study  the  small  boy  or  girl,  for  precocious  children  do  not  always 
make  the  most  brilliant  men  and  women.  Give  them  their  time  for  innocent 
play  and  recreation,  and  plenty  of  it.  A  teacher  should  point  with  equal  pride 
to  a  splendid  specimen  of  health  and  development,  as  to  the  one  who  spends 
the  entire  time  in  the  study  and  school-room,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
gaining  first  place  in  the  class.  Of  the  two,  we  should  say  that  we  should 
prefer  to  put  forward  the  one  with  the  good  body  and  vigorous  circulation, 
for  in  him  we  see  the  promise  of  coming  manhood,  while  in  the  other  we  can- 
■  not  reasonably  expect  that  he  will  live  to  accomplish  anything  after  leaving 
school,  unless  a  change  favoring  the  development  of  the  physical  system 
should  take  place. 

If  the  schoolmaster  overworks  the  brains  of  his  pupils,  he  diverts  force  to 
the  brain  that  is  needed  elsewhere.  He  spends  in  the  study  of  geography 
and  arithmetic,  of  Latin,  Greek  and  chemistry,  in  the  brain-work  of  the 
school-room,  force  that  should  have  been  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  blood, 
muscle  and  nerve — that  is,  in  growth.  The  results  are  monstrous  brains,  and 
puny  bodies  ;  abnormally  active  cerebration  and  abnormally  weak  digestion 
(flowing  thought  and  constipated  bowels) ;  lofty  aspirations  and  neuralgic 
sensations;  "a  youth  of  study,  an  old  age  of  rerves." 
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Of  course  we  must  leave  the  infant  and  undeveloped  mind  to  its  own  re- 
sources, but  must  use  the  means  best  intended  to  make  a  good  student  when 
it  shall  have  reached  the  proper  age.  Unfortunately,  parents  do  not  always 
realize  the  danger  of  crowding  the  immature  mind  with  an  extravagant 
knowledge  of  books,  but  urge  the  teacher  to  push  them  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, litde  dreaming  that  they  are  thus  courting  the  means  that  will,  if  followed 
up.  result  in  making  their  child  a  physical  burden,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  all 
around  it.  At  this  point  it  would  be  well  to  ask  parents  what  is  the  object 
in  the  training  of  their  children.  They  wish  them  to  be  thoroughly  educated, 
would  probably  be  the  response.  Then  let  their  tirst  care  be  that  the  body 
shall  be  healthy  and  fairly  grown.  Let  them  take  care  that  the  mind  shall 
receive  that  amount  of  culture  that  will  develop  and  strengthen  it,  but  let 
them  pause  at  that  point  where  exercise  and  application  are  merging  into 
fatigue :  so  shall  it  attain  its  utmost  attainable  point  of  strength  and  vigor  :  so 
shall  it  reach  its  highest  attainable  capacity  of  enduring  exertion  and  effort. 
Year  by  year  will  it  be  found  to  increase  in  these  attributes,  and  in  the  after 
time,  if  a  call  for  extra  exertion  should  come,  it  will  not  come  upon  it  unpre- 
pared. And  more  than  this,  the  bodv  having  received  its  full  share  of  culti- 
vation also,  will  itself  be  gaining  year  by  year,  and  while  contributing  to  the 
health  of  the  mind  by  its  own  health,  will  be  able  to  endure  successfully  its 
allotted  amount  of  labor,  in  whatever  position  of  life,  under  whatever  sun  it 
may  toil.  Nor  let  the  parents  imagine  that  their  sons  who  are  destined  to 
what  are  chiefly  or  exclusively  sedentary  professions,  need  not  so  much  pre- 
paration for  the  coming  life.  The  clergyman,  the  physician,  the  barrister,  are 
often  called  upon  to  endure  even  as  much  bodily  fatigue. as  the  soldier  or  the 
sailor,  and  the  numerous  premature  failures  among  all  these  classes  show- 
how  needful  such  a  preparation  is  and  how  little  the  necessity  has  been 
recognized. 

While  we  are  attending  to  the  mental  wants  of  the  blind  students,  we 
must  be  careful  to  mmister  to  their  physical  wants,  for  of  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple they  are  the  ones  to  whom  special  attention  must  be  given  in  this  respect. 
We  must  remember  that,  as  a  class,  they  come  to  us  with  a  vitality  amount- 
ing to  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  those  who  see,  and  it  is  our  business  as 
educators  of  the  blind  to  build  up  that  vitality,  as  well  as  to  bring  their  mental 
training  up  to  the  standard  of  education.  In  consequence  of  their  lack  of 
sight,  the  great  majority  enter  school  less  than  half  developed,  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  in  the  past  almost  all  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
ceive their  mental  training  with  scarcely  a  thought  having  been  bestowed 
upon  them  as  to  their  future  physical  well-being.  Our  institutions  are  not 
play-houses,  or  should  not  be,  but  we  are  educating  these  people  so  that  when 
they  shall  have  completed  their  course  in  school,  they  may  be  able  to  fill  with 
dignity  their  places  in  the  business  and  professional  world. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  correct  deformities  when  they  are  young  than  at 
any  other  time,  for  the  muscular  system  is  then  susceptible  to  exercise,  and 
the  form  can  be  made  shapely  with  much  less  effort  than  if  we  wait  until  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth.  The  instructor  has  not  a  class  of  pupils 
stiffened  by  long  years  of  hard  work  or  overwork  of  muscles,  dormant  and 
undeveloped.    The  one  shoulder  a  little  higher  than  its  mate,  will  not  be  half 
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so  hard  to  restore  to  its  place  now  as  when  confirmed  in  its  position  b}-  long 
years  of  bad  habit,  which  never  should  have  been  tolerated  a  single  day.  If 
the  chest  is  weak  and  flat,  or  pigeon-breasted,  now  is  the  time  to  remove  the 
defect.  Build  up  the  arms  to  be  strong  and  comely  now;  accustom  the  chest 
and  shoulders  to  their  proper  place,  whatever  their  owner  is  at;  cover  the 
back  with  full  and  shapely  muscles  ;  get  the  feet  used  to  the  work  which 
comes  so  easy  and  natural  to  them,  once  trained  aright;  and  the  same  boy 
who  would  have  grown  up  half-built,  ungraceful,  and  far  from  strong,  will  now 
ripen  into  a  manly,  vigorous,  well-knit  man,  with  sound  mind  and  bod)', 
familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  that  body,  with  what  is  the  right  use  and 
what  is  the  abuse  of  it,  and  knowing  well  how  to  keep  it  in  that  condition 
which  shall  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  best  day's  mental  labor.  And  he 
will  be  far  fitter  to  face  the  privations,  anxieties,  and  troubles  of  life  in  the 
most  successful  way. 

This  important  branch  of  education  should  not  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  nor  should  it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  any 
part  of  the  literary'  work,  for  it  will  surely  be  slighted  to  make  way  for  a  hard 
lesson,  or  for  preparation  of  examination,  when  this   time  comes.     The  in- 
structor must  thoroughly-  understand  his  profession  if  he  would  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.     Exercise  that  is  beneficial  to  one  pupil  will  be  injurious  to  another, 
for  the  reason  that  no  two  persons  are  constituted  alike.     The  simplest  work 
in  free  exercises  will  in  a  few  minutes  produce  fatigue  in  one,  while  in  the 
other  it  will  take  the  most  vigorous  work  in  the  gymnasium  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  before  any  fatigue  will  be  felt.     Is  it  not  then  the  height  of  folly 
to  place  both  of  these  side  by  side,  and  expect  both  to  do  the  same  work,  and 
are  you  not  doing  a  great  inj  ur\"  to  the  weaker  of  the  two  when  5"ou  are  under  the 
impression  that  you  are  benefitting  and  impro\-ing  the  physical  system  of  both  ? 
E.':pecially  should  we  be  careful  in  this  respect  in  regard  to  the  blind,  for  when 
they  begin  the  work  they  are  almost  universally  confronted  with  impaired 
circulation,  resulting  from  a  very  poor  heart  action.     The  first  thing  to  do 
with  the  pupil  is  to  increase  the  heart  action,  thereb\-  causing  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  through  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  which  increased  and  in- 
vigorated circulation  means  to  the  pupil  increased  \-italit\-,  building  up  of  the 
muscular  system,  improved  digestion,  and,  in  fact,  better  health  in  every  re- 
spect.   A  weak  circulation  cannot  be  remedied  at  once,  but  must  be  tenderly 
handled,  beginning  at  first  with  the  simplest  and  easiest  movements  in  Iree 
exercise,  and  continuing  as  long  as  the  pupil  can  stand  it  without  feeling  great 
fatigue,  and  with  each  lesson  extending  the  time  and  increasng  the  rapidity 
of  the  movements  as  the  pupils  gain  strength.     The  course  should  be  a  pro- 
gressive one,  ending  with  exercises  which  bring  into  use  all  available  light 
apparatus  of  the  gymnasium,  and  if  possible  the  heavy  apparatus  which  the 
gymnasium  may  afibrd. 

In  referring  incidentally  to  the  gxmnasium  we  are  reminded  that,  in  this 
department,  schools  for  the  blind  are  sadly  deficient,  and  if  anything  is  done 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils,  it  is  with  having  an  instructor  who 
has  his  classes  in  calisthenics  in  addition  to  his  other  work,  making  this  a 
kind  of  a  side  issue.  In  the  absence  of  a  gymnasium,  the  question  arises  as 
to  what  can  be  done  that  will  be  of  benefit  physically  to  the  pupils.    To 
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attempt  to  do  anything  extensive  that  will  permanently  improve  their  physical 
system  without  the  aid  of  apparatus  of  some  kind,  and  without  a  competent 
instructor,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  do  anything  with  pupils  without  a  teacher 
or  text-books.  What  system  must  be  pursued  that  will  benefit  them  ? 
While,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  a  well- 
regulated  gymnasium,  we  can  do  much  that  will  for  the  time  be  of  benefit, 
provided  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  who  can  tell  the 
pupils  what  kind  of  exercise  arid  how  much  they  must  take  that  will  be 
beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  them.  Without,  however,  an  instructor 
who  is  in  every  way  competent  to  advise  the  pupils,  there  is  the  risk  of 
mjuring  the  health  of  the  pupil,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  were  not  better 
to  leave  undone  what  may  prove  injurious,  rather  than  enter  blindly  into  the 
work,  fondly  hoping  for  good  results,  instead  of  knowing  whether  the  work 
will  result  for  good  or  evil. 

As  part  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  outside  of  the  gymnasium,  we 
most  heartily  recommend  military  drill  as  being  one  of  the  best  exercises 
which  can  be  engaged  in.  This  exercise  is  not  liable  to  be  overdone,  and 
does  not  bring  into  play  any  very  vigorous  action  of  the  muscles.  This  is 
also  an  exercise  which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind,  and  while  it  does  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  render  the  muscles  more  supple  and  active,  it  does  not  create  any 
more  muscle,  but  prepares  the  way  for  exercise  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
develope  the  muscular  system.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  blind  is  a 
shambling  gait  and  groping  attitude  which  this  work  does  much  to  correct, 
and  in  this  particular  respect  it  is  very  beneficial,  rendering  them  much  more 
confident  in  their  step,  and  enabling  them  to  find  their  way  about  with  much 
more  ease  than  before.  We  are  speaking  from  experience  in  regard  to  this 
special  kind  of  training,  and  know  that  all  this  is  true,  but  we  are  frank  to  say 
that  it  does  not  secure  for  the  pupil  the  harmonious  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment which  can  be  secured  in  the  gymnasium. 

There  ought  to  be  no  more  delay  in  this  matter  of  physical  education  in 
our  institutions.  Prompt  and  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
means  of  exercise,  such  as  would  quickly  restore  the  misshapen,  insure  an 
erect  carriage,  encourage  habits  of  full  breathing,  and  strengthen  the  entire 
trunk  and  every  limb.  If  we  have  not  the  instructors  who  can  enter  the  work 
and  conduct  it  intelligently,  do  not  employ  some  one  who  has  not  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  because  he  will  work  injury  to  the  pupil  instead  of  benefit. 
In  the  absence  of  special  instructors,  if  the  teachers  have  not  the  knowledge 
sufficient  to  carry  on  this  work,  let  it  at  once  be  acquired.  They,  of  all  per- 
sons, are  expected  to  know  how  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  aid  others  in 
doing  the  same.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained  even  partial  knowledge  of  how 
to  effect  these  things,  let  them  lose  no  time  in  imparting  that  knowledge  to 
the  pupils. 

Physical  education  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  in  every  institution  in 
the  land.  Have  it  directly  under  the  eye  and  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  have 
that  teacher  know  that,  at  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  examinations,  reason- 
able progress  will  be  expected  in  this  department  just  as  certainly  as  in 
any  other.  We  must  graduate  our  young  men  and  women  with  sound, 
healthy    bodies,   as   well   as   bright    minds,   so   that   they     may   be   able   to 
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And  with  a  wise  and  competent  instructor,  who  understands  the  need  of 
every  pupil  in  this  direction,  we  need  have  no  fear  but  that  we  may  turn  out 
just  such  a  healthy,  vigorous  class  of  pupils  from  our  schools  as  will  be  a 
credit  not  only  to  the  pupils  themselves,  but  a  source  of  pride  to  the  schools 
from  which  they  graduate. 

When  the  education  of  the  body  is  made  an  important  part  of  the  work 
during  the  school  year;  when  men  and  women  who  are  conscientious  are 
engaged  to  teach  this  important  branch  of  education  ;  when  gymnasiums  for 
the  development  of  these  young  men  and  women  are  built  and  managed  on 
scientific  principles — then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  blind,  who  have  always 
had  to  battle  with  life  under  great  disadvantages,  come  forth  from  school  with 
strength  renewed,  ready  for  the  conflict  which  is  before  them  ;  then  will  we  see 
them  filling  acceptibly  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  places  where 
their  lot  may  fall,  and  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  their  parents  and  friends, 
become  independent  and  self-supporting.  When  all  this  is  done,  and  good 
results  seen,  all  will  wonder  why  so  simple,  so  sensible,  so  eflfective  a  course, 
conducive  to  present  happiness  and  health  and  future  well-being,  had  not 
been  thought  of  and  carried  out  long  ago. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Battles  :  The  physical  training  of  the  blind  I  have  always  regarded 
as  very  important,  and  we  have  endeavored  in  our  school  to  give  it  a  just 
measure  of  time.  We  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  military  drill, 
and  have  always  regarded  it  very  highly,  not  only  as  a  means  of  exercise,  but 
as  a  very  important  element  in  the  administration  of  discipline.  The  result  is 
a  straightening  of  the  form  and  greater  accuracy  of  movement,  as  shown  by 
one  that  has  had  any  drill  of  this  character.  This  drill  furnishes  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  is  not  found  in  the  individual  gymnastic  work.  It  is  hard  to  go 
into  the  gymnasium  and  pull  weights  just  because  it  is  known  that  certain  sets 
of  muscles  are  developed  by  certain  movements.  We  have  in  our  school  the 
same  character  of  gymnasiums  for  the  girls  as  for  the  boys,  but  we  have  al- 
ways found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing  our  girls  to  give  their  time  vol- 
untarily to  exercise  in  this  way.  We,  of  course,  can  require  them  to  do  it 
under  instruction,  but  in  order  to  get  its  full  benefit  it  should  be  done  freely, 
with  pleasurable  emotions  of  the  mind  accompanying  it,  which  will  give  better 
results  than  the  ordinary  mechanical  drill. 

Mr.  Morrison:  We  have  never  tried  the  military  drill  in  our  school,  and 
friend  Battles  has  not  convinced  me  that  we  want  to  try  it.  I  fail  to  see  the 
great  advantages  claimed  for  it.  I  have  seen  some  drilling  by  companies  of 
blind  boys  that  was  pronounced  very  wonderful,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
not  very  much  impressed  by  the  performance.  Perhaps  I  am  not  appreciative 
of  soldiering.  Some  of  us  who  date  back  to  the  years  from  iS6i  to  1S65  have 
seen  quite  enough  of  it.  I  know  that  the  blind,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
children,  need  careful  physical  training;  I  think  the  proper  place  to  commence 
this  training  is  in  the  kindergarten  ;  from  the  kindergarten  we  go  to  the  calis- 
thenic  classes,  and  then  to  the  gymnasium  exercises,  with  its  bars,  pulleys, 
etc.,  which  I  prefer  to  the  military  drill. 
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Principal  Dymond:  I  think  this  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
it  will  be  well,  if  the  convention  sees  its  way,  to  make  some  distinct  deliver- 
ance upon  it.  I  would  like  to  see  a  resolution  drawn  up  expressing  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  upon  the  subject  of  physical  training  for  the  blind, 
and  especially  so  should  any  part  of  our  proceedings  find  its  way,  as  it  no 
doubt  will,  into  the  public  press.  For  my  own  part,  I  may  say  that  I  take  a 
very  keen  interest  in  this  question.  My  own  mind  has  long  been  made  up  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  for  systematic  physical  training  for  our  blind  pupils. 
I  have  been  frustrated  in  carrying  out  my  designs  because  of  my  failure  to 
convince  those  from  whom  the  necessary  means  must  come  of  the  necessity 
for  it  in  the  case  of  the  blind.  It  is  more  than  nine  years,  Mr.  President,  since 
I  visited  your  admirable  institution  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  think  that 
even  then  the  physical  training  of  your  pupils  formed  no  insignificant  part  of 
your  whole  course  of  instruction.  But  I  doubt  very  much  if,  at  that  period, 
there  was  any  institution,  except  perhaps  at  Boston,  where  the  system  of  phys- 
ical training  was  thoroughly  carried  out.  I  do  not  know  that  you  were  doing 
then  all  you  should,  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  you  had  grasped  the 
idea  very  effectually.  If  we,  as  educators  of  the  blind,  knowing  the  wants  of 
our  pupils,  or  thinking  we  know  them,  have  not  made  this  matter  the  primary 
object  of  our  efforts,  we  cannot  very  much  blame  the  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians, and  men  who  know  us  chiefly  by  our  applications  for  appropriations,  if 
they  are  behindhand  in  appreciating  our  needs.  I  think  by  this  time  we  have 
realized  that  if  there  is  one  class  of  persons  in  the  country  that  need  system- 
atic and  scientific  physical  training,  it  is  the  blind.  In  our  province  of  Ontario 
the  minister  of  education,  who  is  the  head  of  our  educational  system  and  a 
member  of  the  government,  does  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  ukase  to  our  high 
schools  and  say,  "  If  you  do  not  have  the  proper  physical  training  for  your 
pupils;  if  you  do  not  erect  a  gymnasium  and  supply  it  with  needful  appliances, 
we  will  withdraw  the  government  grant."  And  yet  how  much  more  necessary 
is  such  a  provision  for  the  blind.  I  regard  physical  training  as  the  first  neces- 
sity, and  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  dare  say,  yet  in  practice  we  have  placed 
physical  training  not  first,  but  last.  Of  course,  there  are  ways  of  carrying  out  a 
system  of  calisthenics  to  a  limited  extent  short  of  the  gymnasium.  My  idea 
is,  no  matter  what  it  costs  in  the  shortening  of  hours  in  other  branches,  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  day  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve 
that  the  pupils  are  in  session  ought  to  be  devoted  to  regular  systematic  physical 
exercise;  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  discontinued  when  they  grow  old 
enough  to  pass  into  the  workshop. 

Mr.  Tannahill  :  We  regard  dancing  once  a  month,  in  the  Iowa  Insti- 
tution, as  a  good  thing.  We  have  a  regular  dance,  not  a  boys'  dance  or  a 
girls'  dance,  but  the  two  combined  in  our  school,  on  the  last  Friday  in  each 
month,  and  they  dance  their  best.  Mr.  McCune  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of 
that ;  he  thinks  it  a  good  thing  for  the  school ;  he  is  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 
While  some  of  us  who  have  prejudices  against  dancing  have  some  misgivings, 
yet  I  have  never  seen  any  real  harm  come  from  it,  but  in  many  cases  good. 
In  regard  to  the  military  drill,  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  if  a  light 
weight  was  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  boys,  and  they  were  made  to  drill  in 
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that  way,  it  would  improve  the  position  of  the  head  ;  a  Hght  sack  of  bran  or 
sand  placed  there,  that  would  make  them  hold  the  head  up  when  they  walk, 
would  verj'  materially  improve  the  carriage  of  all  these  blind  boys. 

Quesiioti — Do  both  males  and  females  attend  the  dance  ?  Answer — They 
do  ;  the  boys  select  the  girls. 

Questio?i — Do  you  allow  the  girls  to  choose  the  boys  ?  Answer — Some- 
times they  do.  Ordinarily  the  boys  select  their  partners,  but  they  dance 
together  in  the  ordinary  dance. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Dancing  is  a  graceful  exercise,  and  in  a  proper  place  and 
under  suitable  auspices,  practiced  by  persons  who  are  competent  to  judge  as 
to  the  possibility  of  any  deteriorating  influences,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
it.  But  in  our  schools  to  which  boys  and  girls  are  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  I  regard  it  as  one  of  those  extraneous  subjects  over  which  we 
ought  not  to  exercise  any  responsibility.  We  ought  not  to  put  these  children 
under  circumstances  where  it  is  as  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  control  the 
trend  of  their  thought,  the  expression  of  their  thought,  as  it  is  to  control  the 
winds  that  blow  about  our  dwelling.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  enlarge  upon 
its  harmful  tendency.  If  there  are  those  in  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
this  sort  who  have  not  discovered  that  there  is  any  danger  in  this,  then  they 
have  not  been  as  alert  as  they  should  have  been.  I  have  seen  it  in  its  prac- 
tice and  know  it  by  its  results,  and  if  asked  to  advise  about  it,  I  would  advise 
any  school  for  the  blind  to  abstain  from  it. 

Ouestioji — Would  you  stop  at  schools  for  the  blind  ?  Anscver—1  would 
not.  If  I  were  in  charge  of  any  body  of  young  men  and  women  coming  from 
all  over  the  country,  I  would  not  permit  dancing.  But  w^e  are  speaking  of 
this  particular  class,  hence  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the  question.  As  edu- 
cators, we  ought  to  attend  to  our  work  ;  all  that  lies  within  the  pale  of  edu- 
cational work — whether  moral,  physical,  intellectual  or  musical — but  those 
things  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  education  should  be  left  outside  as 
not  germain  to  our  work. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  wide, 
reaching  importance  of  physical  training.  As  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out, 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  military  drill  is  of  importance 
to  certain  of  our  young  men,  but  it  would  be  undesirable  to  put  girls  into 
military  training.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  far  reaching 
enough.  Its  capabilities  for  development  are  soon  exhausted.  The  manual 
of  arms  and  his  marching  and  facings  bring  into  exercise  only  certain  mus- 
cles. The  training  afforded  is  soon  exhausted,  and  we  then  proceed  in  the 
same  course  week  after  week  without  making  any  great  advance  thereafter. 
In  physical  training  the  body  itself  furnishes  the  means  for  the  exercise — that 
is,  the  dead  weight  that  is  to  be  moved  by  the  scholar,  intelligently  directed 
by  the  teacher,  and  this  solves  any  difficulty  surrounding  the  subject  growing 
out  of  the  expense.  The  only  apparatus  which  we  use  is  a  wand,  dumb-bells, 
and  the  long  elastic  strap.  To  this  may  be  added  light  Indian  clubs  and  the 
lifting  apparatus.  Our  method  of  work  is  this  :  The  school  is  arranged  in 
classes,  under  the  charge  of  the  regular  corps  of  teachers.  The  teachers  fol- 
low a  uniform  text-book  prepared  by  Dr.  Augustine,  who  has  charge  of  the 
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schools  of  Berlin.  This  furnishes  exercise  for  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys, 
due  attention  being  given  to  the  age,  necessities  and  growth  of  each  sex. 
Pursuing  this  regularly  every  day  and  through  the  whole  year,  we  may  hope 
to  get  some  results.  We  resort  to  any  of  the  rooms  or  halls,  or  out  of  door 
places  in  pleasant  weather.  All  our  teachers  follow  the  same  work  called  the 
"  Home  Gymnastics."  They  meet  and  discuss  and  go  through  the  exercises 
together,  in  order  that  they  may  pursue  the  work  with  the  same  understand- 
ing. The  scholars  in  the  primary  grade  of  this  year,  when  they  enter  a  differ- 
ent grade  next  year,  understand  the  work  as  they  go  through  the  school. 
They  do  not  need  to  unlearn  anything. 

Question — Do  you  have  an  hour  each  day,  and  what  hour  do  you  prefer  ? 
Answer — I  should  say  the  hour  just  before  the  meal.  The  exercise  should  be 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  We  have  ample  time  between  the  lesson  and 
the  dinner  for  the  girls  to  change  their  dresses,  if  they  like,  though  many 
times  they  go  to  dinner  in  their  gymnastic  suits,  which  are  worn  very  gener- 
ally through  the  entire  school  day.  The  girls  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  dress, 
which  is  loose,  and  we  think  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

Question — (By  Mr.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  these 
pupils  are  required  at  some  other  hour  of  the  day  to  do  work  ?  Anszuer — In 
the  New  York  City  school  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  are  youthful,  and  are 
not  in  the  shops  at  all.  It  is  otherwise  in  your  western  schools,  where  you 
have  many  adults. 

Question — At  what  age  do  you  commence  industrial  work  ?  Answer— \ 
consider  that  manual  training  begins  as  soon  as  they  enter  school  and  go  into 
the  kindergarten  department. 

Mr.  Morrison:  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wait  has  proved  satisfactory  in  his  school,  and  that  his  reasons  for  selecting 
the  hour  before  dinner  are  good  and  sufficient.  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
hour  is  preferable  to  the  hour  immediately  after  dinner ;  but  I  still  think  that 
the  physical  training  of  our  pupils  is  too  important  a  part  of  the  school  work  to 
be  crowded  into  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of  a  morning  session,  which  has 
been  devoted  to  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  Will  it  not  be  neglected 
when  the  studies  of  the  class  are  especially  interesting  or  more  than  usually 
difficult,  in  order  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  the  study  in  hand?  We 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  the  time  for  this  work,  but  if  the  work  is  of  sufficient 
importance  we  can  just  as  well  afford  to  give  to  it  the  necessary  amount  of 
time  as  to  give  it  to  anything  else  that  is  of  no  more  importance,  and  I  believe 
that  the  physical  training  is  quite  as  important  as  the  mental  training;  the 
success  of  the  latter  must  depend  largely  on  the  former. 

Mr.  Doyle:'  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  en- 
deavor to  impress  his  ideas  upon  the  Association.  We  have  had  a  teacher  of 
calisthenics  for  seven  years,  and  there  is  nothing  I  have  seen  that  has  done 
more  good  than  that  class  in  gymnastic  training.  We  have  half  an  hour  three 
days  in  the  week — the  boys  one  half  hour  and  the  girls  one  half  hour.  Our 
boys  go  from  half-past  three  to  four.  I  have  been  in  the  institution  seventeen 
years,  and  I  have  closely  observed  the  carriage  of  the  pupils,  their  different 
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appearance  and  different  talk.     You  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  change 
that  has  been  brought  about  by  this  one  thing. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  agree  most  heartily  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  In  Boston  we  make  physical  training  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Indeed,  we  have  a  special  instructor  in  gymnastics  and  drill. 
The  character  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil  is  marked  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  average  for  each  is  read  to  the  whole  school,  just  as  the  literary  les- 
sons are  marked  and  read.  Excellent  results  are  met  from  these  systematic 
physical  exercises.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  to-day, 
and  this  is  the  obligation  to  change  garments.  After  vigorous  exercise  every 
rag  on  the  body  should  be  changed.  Believing  this,  as  we  do,  we  provide  a 
dressing-room  which  is  always  warm,  and  from  this  place  the  boys  enter  the 
gymnasium,  each  wearing  a  Jersey,  loose  trowsers  belted  at  the  waist,  socks 
and  tennis  shoes.  The  freedom  of  this  dress  allows  play  to  muscles  and  spirits, 
too.  Thus,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  our  boys  show  very  little  imwillingness  to 
do  gymnasium  work.  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  point — this  obligation  to 
change  garments  both  before  and  after  exercise,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  half 
the  good  of  exercise  itself  is  lost  unless  such  a  habit  is  enforced  ;  further,  it 
must  be  evident  to  everybody  that  serious  harm  may  result  from  ca^tching 
cold  after  perspiring  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  undergarments — especially 
among  our  class  of  pupils  who  are  not  so  rugged  and  strong  as  other  pupils 
generally. 

I  would  take  my  mind  back  to  London — to  the  college  where  I  used  to 
teach.  There  all  physical  exercise  is  carried  perhaps  further  than  anywhere 
else.  There  the  blind  skate.  I  was  myself  a  teacher  of  skating,  and  may  say 
that  I  taught  both  boys  and  girls,  and  that  they  learned  to  skate  very  readily. 
Every  morning  at  eight  o'clock  a  class  came  to  the  pavement  or  rink.  If  it 
rained  the  skating  was  done  in  the  gymnasium.  I  wish  to  say  that  this  roller 
skating  was  the  best  exercise  we  had.  All  hands  entered  into  it  with  more 
zest  than  into  any  other.  It  was  real  sport.  The  rink  pavement  was  rectang- 
ular, with  slightly  rising  margins.  There  was  no  running  into  one  another, 
for  everybody  skated  around  the  same  way.  We  often  held  skating  exhibi- 
tions, and  these  always  attracted  great  attention— chiefly  from  the  wonder 
excited  in  the  lookers  on. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  duty  at  the  college  to  teach  swimming.  But  the  boys 
did  not  care  for  this  exercise  as  they  did  for  skating  or  throwing  the  hammer 
or  putting  the  shot.  The  hammers  that  we  used  were  balls  weighing  from 
eight  to  sixteen  pounds,  each  with  handle  three  and  one-half  feet  long.  We 
put  a  swivel  staple  on  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  tied  to  this  a  long  cord 
attached  to  a  stake,  which  was  driven  into  the  ground.  After  throwing  the 
hammer  the  boys  drew  it  back  by  means  of  this  cord.  This  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  cord ;  afterwards  knots  were  tied  in  the  cord,  by  counting  which 
the  boys  could  tell  how  far  they  had  thrown.  Again,  a  good  deal  of  labor  was 
spent  in  sewing  on  steel  beads  in  combinations  of  the  Braille  numbers ;  by 
feeling  a  given  number  a  boy  could  immediately  tell  how  great  his  throw  had 
been.  Putting  the  shot  was  the  sport  known  in  this  country  by  the  same 
name.     As  I  have  said,  these  exercises  were  real  sports  to  the  boys. 
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Then  we  had  a  kind  of  game  called  "kick-pole."  This  was  played  as  we 
play  the  old  American  foot-ball,  viz :  with  sides  and  a  goal — only  in  this  case 
a  pole  like  a  base-ball  bat  is  used,  with  one  end  on  the  foot  and  the  other  in 
the  hand.  It  is  kicked  as  far  as  possible  toward  the  opponent's  goal.  A  boy 
from  each  side  kicks  alternately  until  the  pole  is  kicked  home.  This  game 
was  good  sport,  too ;  and  so  was  cycling  on  tandem  tricycles.  If  all  these 
sports  are  not  overdone,  they  are  splendid  exercises  for  the  blind,  because 
they  love  them.  It  has  been  said  that  blind  boys  do  not  get  as  much  benefit 
during  a  whole  week  of  playing  games  as  seeing  boys  do  in  an  afternoon 
from  an  ordinary  base-ball  match.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  because  the  blind  boy 
is  faced  with  the  possibility — nay,  the  probability  of  running  into  a  wall  or 
something  sooner  or  later.  He  has  not  the  confidence  or  abandon  of  the 
seeing  boy.  But  under  proper  conditions  he  may  skate,  cycle  or  swim,  put 
the  shot  or  throw  the  hammer  with  zest  and  abandon,  and  thus  be  no  whit 
behind  his  seeing  mate,  in  both  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  his  physical 
exercise. 

Mr.  Hinchee:  All  agree  that  there  is  a  disinclination  among  the  blind 
to  take  exercise.  It  has  been  said  that  when  a  teacher  overcomes  this  disin- 
clination, half  the  task  is  performed.  An  instructor  who  understands  what 
exercises  are  beneficial,  and  who  can  tell  his  pupils  just  what  muscles  will  be 
benefitted  by  these  exercises,  and  gets  the  pupil  interested  from  a  scientific 
and  physiological  standpoint,  will  not  fail  in  accomplishing  much  good.  The 
main  thing  to  do  is  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  taking  exercise,  and 
then  tell  them  just  what  such  exercise  will  do  for  them  ;  and  I  find  from  my 
past  experience  that  out  of  the  hundred  pupils  which  I  have  had  in  my 
charge,  not  one-fifth,  I  might  say  one-tenth,  have  been  disinclined  to  go  to  the- 
gymnasium  to  take  their  exercise,  simply  because  they  understand  what  it  is 
for.  Another  point  which  I  think  is  an  important  one,  is  in  regard  to  the 
time  for  exercise.  The  meal,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  I  think  should  never 
be  taken  upon  a  stomach  that  is  agitated  in  any  way.  For  a  time  after  you  go 
into  the  gymnasium  and  take  exercise  your  system  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  lood,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the  system  to  take  food  at 
such  times.  Dr.  Sargent  prescribes  from  three  to  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
as  the  best  time  to  take  exercise.  One  thing  more  I  would  like  to  say.  In 
the  Arkansas  school  we  have  six  classes,  and  no  two  classes  have  the  same 
series  of  exercises.  The  pupils  are  graded  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
the  classes  are  kept  on  the  floor  for  thirty  minutes  daily.  Thirty  minutes'  ap- 
plication to  work  is  enough  ;  if  heavy  work,  too  much.  Our  classes  of  boys 
go  to  the  gymnasium,  and  they  are  glad  when  the  hour  comes,  because  they 
know  what  it  will  do  for  them  ;  they  realize  that  it  gives  them  better  health 
and  lengthens  their  lease  of  life.  If  they  all  would  look  at  it  from  this  stand- 
point, I  believe  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  into  the- 
gymnasium. 

Dr.  Dye,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  a  resolution  upon  the  importance  of 
physical  culture,  which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mr.  Link:     There  are  several  things  I  had  thought  of  in  connection  with. 
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this  matter,  but  I  want  simply  to  express  my  approbation  of  several  things 
that  have  been  said.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Wait's  remarks,  be- 
cause I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  our  schools  we  have  not 
done  enough  in  the  direction  indicated.  While  a  number  of  the  pupils  get 
exercise  by  various  ways,  there  are  some  who  have  been  overlooked,  and  how 
to  provide  for  these  has  been  a  question  with  us.  We  are  lacking  funds,  and 
while  we  had  contemplated  making  a  start  with  the  beginning  of  next  term, 
we  had  not  contemplated  spending  a  great  deal  upon  it,  and  hence  I  was 
gratified  that  Mr.  Wait  should  think  that  not  necessary.  I  cannot  let  the 
opportunity  pass  to  say  something  with  regard  to  dancing.  It  so  happens 
that  we  have  in  our  state  many  tax-payers  who  are  opposed  to  dancing,  and 
our  school  being  supported  by  taxation,  I  should  not  feel  free  to  allow  a  thing 
to  be  taught  that  they  regard  as  improper;  and  then,  besides,  I  must  confess  I 
myself  stand  with  the  opposers,  and  say  that  if  a  teacher  should  undertake  to 
teach  my  daughter  dancing,  I  should  object.  I  would  not  wish  to  do  with 
other  parents'  children  what  I  would  not  want  done  with  mine.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  sociables,  I  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  bring  about  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  the  forming  of  attachments  among 
young  people  "in  their  teens,"  and  this  will  happen  sometimes  if  it  is  not 
guarded  against ;  and  as  I  would  not  be  willing  to  patronize  a  school  that  will 
practice  that  sort  of  thing,  I  am  not  willing  to  keep  that  kind  of  a  school,  and 
hence  I  want  to  put  myself  on  record  as  taking  all  possible  means  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  and  profited  by  what 
I  have  heard,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  question  of  importance. 

Mr.  Barker  :  This  subject  of  physical  training  is  one  that  has  interested 
me  much  in  its  discussions,  and  though  I  came  here  to  listen,  1  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  few  remarks  ilpon  this  question. 

Referring  to  dancing :  no  one  can  deny  that  dancing  to  music  is  a 
pleasing  and  animating  exercise,  and  may  contribute  to  the  development  ot 
graceful  movements  of  the  body.  But  I  should  recommend  having  the  girls 
in  our  schools  dance  by  themselves.  I  would  under  no  circumstances  have 
the  girls  and  boys  dance  together.    Let  them  also  march  to  music  and  song. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  much  has  been  said  of  gymnastics,  calis- 
thenics and  the  military  drill.  If  our  object  in  the  education  of  tiie  blind  were 
the  development  of  muscular  strength  to  prepare  them  for  those  avocations 
that  require  physical  power,  then  too  much  value  could  'not  be  placed  upon 
these  subjects.  But  what  is  needed  most,  and  most  carefully  sought  to  be  at- 
tained, is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  mind  and  body.  Much  that  takes 
part  in  the  development  of  the  physical  in  the  blind  child  requires  exertion  of 
mind  in  connection  therewith. 

Place  boys  in  a  gymnasium  and  give  them  dumb-bells.  How  much  mind 
action  is  required  in  the  exercise  ?  When  I  came  in  charge  of  the  Michigan 
school  at  Lansing,  we  had  three  or  four  boys  who  had  no  homes,  and  they 
were  left  with  us  through  the  summer  vacation.  One  of  these  boys  was  a 
great  reader,  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  very  good  mental  ability.  He 
could  walk  in  a  small  circle,  but  did  not  possess  sufficient  control  over  his 
physical  make-up  to  walk  straight  across  the  lawn.     My  interest  was  early 
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awakened  in  him.  I  invited  all  these  boys  to  the  lawn,  and  stood  at  son:ie 
distance  from  them  provided  with  some  means  of  making  a  noise,  towards 
which  they  were  directed  to  walk  rapidly  at  a  given  signal.  One  of  the  boys 
(the  bright  one)  made  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  from  the  direct 
course,  and  the  others  made  divers  routes  and  finally  reached  their  destina- 
tion. This  exercise  required  concentration  of  thought  and  harmony  of  mus- 
cular action  in  its  successful  performance.  The  boys  continued  this  effort 
till  they  had  made  good  progress  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  sought, 
and  enjoyed  a  healthful  and  pleasant  exercise.  So  with  music  and  every  art 
requiring  muscular  effort.  The  idea  is  first,  and  skill  in  performance  is  no 
less  than  control  and  harmony  of  action  between  mind  and  muscle.  No  act 
performed  can  excel  in  merit  the  previous  conception  of  it.  In  our  schools 
for  the  blind,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  entire  course,  including  every 
systematic  exercise  or  recreation,  the  more  ways  in  which  the  mental  can  be 
brought  to  direct  and  control  the  physical  perfectly,  the  more  complete  and 
practical  will  be  the  education  of  our  blind  pupils. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  importance  of 
proper  physical  training.  There  might  be  some  question,  however,  as  to  the 
method  employed  to  bring  about  the  result  we  all  desire.  But  aside  from 
that,  there  is  something  else  in  this  connection  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  special  attention,  and  that  is,  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  breathe  and  how 
to  use  their  lungs.  It, is  very  necessary,  we  admit,  to  take  proper  exercise  to 
strengthen  the  muscles,  and  very  important  that  there  should  be  a  rapid  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  body ;  but  it  is  highly  important,  first,  to  have 
pure  blood  to  circulate,  and  to  have  pure  blood  we  must  know  how  to  use  our 
lungs — how  to  inhale  pure  air.  Now,  we  all  know  that  many  pupils  come  to 
us  with  round  shoulders,  contracted  chests,  feeble  voices  and  nasal  articula- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  our  chief  aim,  in  the  line  of  physical  training, 
should  be  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  stand  erect,  how  to  walk,  how  to  ex- 
pand their  chests,  how  to  breathe  and  how  to  speak.  I  know  from  experience 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  when  the  proper  effort  is 
made.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  the  pupils  in  our  care  such  physical  training,  and 
not  neglect  the  other. 

The    Committee    on    Credentials    submitted    their    report,   which    was 

adopted. 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

Arkansas,  Little  Rock— Dr.  John  D.  Dye,  Superintendent;  C.  A.  Hinchee, 
Teacher. 

Alabama,  Talledega — J.  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent. 

Cc/crai^o,  Colorado  Springs— John  E.  Ray,  Superintendent;  F.  H.  Man- 
ning, Teacher. 

Il/mois,  Jacksonville — Frank  H.  Hall,  Superintendent;  A.  C.  Wadsworth, 
Trustee. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis — H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent. 

lozva,  Vinton — T.  F.  McCune,  Superintendent ;  J.  W.  Springer,  Trustee. 

Kentucky,  Louisville — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  Huntoon, 
Matron. 
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Maryland,  Baltimore— F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent. 

Massachusetts,  Boston— E.  E.  Allen,  Teacher. 

Michigan,  Lansing — Robert  Barker,  Superintendent;  Miss  Alice  Dayly, 
Teacher. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis — Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Superintendent ;  Miss  Helmke, 
Teacher. 

New  York,  New  Nork  City — Wm.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent. 

Neiu  York,  Batavia— A.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent;  L.  R.  Sanborn, 
Trustee. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh — W.  J.  Young,  Superintendent. 

Ontario,  Brantford--A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal. 

Pennsylva7iia,  Philadelphia — Frank  Battles,  Superintendent ;  Miss  Dun- 
ning, Teacher. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia — H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent. 

Tennessee,  Nashville — S.  A.  Link,  Superintendent. 

Virgifiia,  Staunton — T.  S.  Doyle,  Superintendent. 
West  Virginia,  Romney — H.  H.  Johnson,  Teacher. 
Wisconsin,  Janesville — Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Superintendent. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  honorary  members,  with  the  privilege 
of  the  floor : 

Colorado,  Colorado  Springs — Maria  E.  Churchman. 

Illinois,  Springfield — Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines. 

Illinois,  Jacksonville — Mrs.  Frank  H.  Hall,  Geo.  R.  Parker,  Miss  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Burr,  Miss  Bevens,  Miss  Draper,  B.  B.  Gray,  C.  E.  Mc- 
Dougall,  Miss  Hewes,  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Miss  Hamilton. 

Illinois,  Champaign — H.  L.  Carpenter. 

lozua,  Vinton— Mrs.  G.  W.  Tannahill,  Miss  Mattice,  J.  W.  Stocker. 

Michigan,  Lansing — Mrs.  Robert  Barker. 

Missouri,  St.  Louis — Miss  Rychlicke. 

Nebraska,  Nebraska  City — Miss  Clara  R.  DeLong. 

Ohio,  Columbus— Mr.  C.  H.  Miller. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia — N.  N.  Kneass,  Jr. 

l^est  Virginia,  Romney — Miss  Johnson. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Miller,  ex-Superintendent  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  then 
read  the  following  paper : 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

While  contemplating  the  immensity  and  wonderful  complexity  of  the 
material  universe,  in  contrast  with  his  own  littleness  and  seeming  insig- 
nificance, the  exclamation,  "  What  is  man!  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
burst  from  the  thoughtful  and  reverent  King  of  Israel. 

What  is  man?  What  his  end?  are  questions  that  have  echoed  all  along 
down  the  ages,  coming  from  sages  and  philosophers.  And  they  have  been 
discussed  in  all  phases  and  forms  by  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters.  But 
we  cannot  reverse  the  statements  of  that  king,  in  his  recorded  reflections  of 
more  than  thirty  centuries  ago  ! 

Scientific  investigation,  while  it  has  made  progress  and  gotten  a  little 


deeper  into  the  heavens  with  its  lenses,  and  a  Httle  farther  into  matter  with  its 
retorts,  has  failed  to  answer  the  questions — Whence?  How?  For  what? 
Not  what  I  shall  eat  and  how  I  shall  be  clothed !  But,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  world?  Explain  nie  to  myself.  Tell  me  what  sort  of  being  I  am;  how  I 
came  here,  and  for  what  end.  Science,  in  its  early  and,  perhaps,  wisely  nar- 
row sense,  could  not  respond  to  these  demands.  But  in  its  manipulations 
and  researches  something  has  been  accomplished.  It  has  opened  a  dazzling 
picture  of  the  physical  universe  !  And  for  a  time  it  was  so  attractive  as  to 
concentrate  universal  gaze  at  the  world  out  of  whose  dust  we  are  made.  But 
then  the  old  questions  recur!  Why  all  this?  What  am  I?  Science,  at  first 
so  positive  and  so  ready  to  contradict,  has  not  explained  us  to  ourselves.  It 
has  shown  us  of  what  we  are  made,  how  we  are  put  together,  and  it  has 
linked  our  action  to  the  invariable  energy  of  the  universe  !  We  may  admit 
all  this,  but  what  of  cousciousness,  thought,  will,  desire,  love,  veneration? 

Happily  physical  science  has  now  pushed  its  researches  to  verges  beyond 
which,  while  it  cannot  go,  it  sees  forces  and  phenomena  that  it  cannot  explain, 
nor  even  speak  of,  without  enlarging  its  vocabulary  and  using  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  metaphysics.  And,  it  has  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  allying  itself  with 
other  sciences — finding  itself  on  their  borders.  Thus  chemistry  led  up  to 
biology,  and  this  in  turn  to  psychology,  and  so  on  to  sociology,  and  history, 
and  religion,  and  metaphysics.  In  short,  it  is  found  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
specific  science,  but  all  sciences  are  parts  of  one  universal  science.  And  in 
this  comity  of  the  sciences  the  apostle  of  each  is  willing  to  sit  down  with  the 
other  and  compare  notes;  and  they  recognize  each  others  conclusions;  and 
they  see  that  whatever  is  true  in  one  is  true  in  all.  So  much  has  been  gained 
by  this  new  comity  of  the  sciences  that  opinions  are  respected,  and  questions 
that  belong  to  other  departments  are  relegated  to  them  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

If,  for  example,  immortality  is  a  necessary  co-ordinate  of  man's  moral 
nature,  the  chemist  and  physiologist  will  not  set  it  aside  because  they  find  no 
report  of  it  in  their  fields.  If  it  is  a  part  of  spiritual  and  moral  science,  it  can- 
not be  rejected  because  it  is  not  found  in  physical  science.  The  narrow  and 
confining  positivism  of  physical  science  has  given  way  to  a  broader  principle 
of  interpretation  in  the  search  after  truth — namely,  the  principle  of  reversing 
appearances.  Once,  man  said,  this  is  as  it  appears!  To-day  they  say  the 
reality  is  7iot  according  to  the  first  appearance,  but  probably  the  reverse. 
And  all  through  natural  science  Ptolemaic  appearance  has  been  changed  for 
Copernican  reality. 

The  appearance  in  nature  is  nearly  always  illusive,  and  our  first  interpre- 
tations of  natural  phenomena  usually  are  the  reverse  of  the  reality.  And  is 
not  this  the  wisdom  of  creation — the  secret  of  the  world  ?  Nature  puts 
reality  at  a  distance — hides  it  behind  a  veil !  And  it  is  the  office  of  mind  in 
its  relation  to  matter  to  penetrate  the  distance  and  get  behind  the  veil.  This 
feature  of  contrariety  is  put  into  nature  to  educe  the  highest  value  from  the 
process.  Truth  must  be  sought  for.  It  comes  not  of  itself.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  mind  to  turn  the  seeming  solid  heavens  into  empty  space,  andj^^r  the 
moving  sun  in  the  heavens,  and  round-iip  the  flat  world  into  a  sphere  !  Truth 
thus  achieved   reverses   appearances — turning   rest  into   motion,  solids  into 
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fluids,  centers  into  orbits,  and  breaking  up  inclosing  firmaments  into  infinite 
spaces. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  rest  in  first  appearances.  Science, 
however,  which  once  sided  with  that  tendency,  now  teaches  us  the  contrary. 
But  it  is  this  premature  confidence  in  first  appearance  that  induces  skepticism 
of  immortaUty.  Not  because  we  desire  to  doubt  of  future  life,  for  our  inmost 
soul  pleads  for  it  and  our  higher  nature  demands  it. 

But  how  few  have  not  been  tormented  by  a  terrible  uncertainty  cast  by 
the  appearance  of  dissolving  nature  and  aggravated  by  the  utter  silence  of 
science.  Thought  and  emotion  are  made  one  with  the  force  of  the  universe — 
shut  up  for  a  brief  while  in  a  fleeting  organism — brought  together  out  of 
nature,  sinking  back  into  nature — the  question  may  well  come,  has  man  any 
future  history  ?  What  is  so  absolute  in  its  appearance  as  death  ?  See  the 
marble  form,  cold  and  still !  The  once  speaking  lips  are  speechless,  the  see- 
ing eyes  are  sightless,  the  ear  is  deaf!  How  cold  to  the  touch  is  the  once 
warm  hand  !  It  is  an  awful  appearance  !  Is  it  absolute — final?  These  things 
have  been  many  and  many  a  time  a  source  of  dread  misgiving! 

But  the  minister  of  faith  stands  by  this  horrible  appearance  and  says,  with 
the  calmness  of  assurance,  ''Not  here,  but  risen."  And  well  might  the  priest 
of  advanced  science  stand  by  his  side  with  words  no  longer  contradictory,  but 
admissive — namely,  "  My  vocation  is  to  wrest  truth  out  of  illusive  appear- 
ances. I  do  not  find  what  you  claim  ;  I  find  instead  an  appearance  to  the 
contrary  ;  but  on  that  very  principle  you  may  be  right ;  the  truth  is  generally 
the  reverse  of  the  appearance." 

This,  at  least,  is  the  larger  word  of  science— whatever  it  may  say  in  de- 
tail!  Scientific  evolution  teaches  us  that  the  chasm  from  death  to  future  life 
is  no  broader  or  more  startling  than  many  another  yawning  gulf  that  has  been 
-crossed  in  the  process  of  orderly  development!  Go  back,  for  instance,  to  the 
time  when  the  swirl  of  fire-mist  was  drawing  into  spheres  and  predict  future 
life!  What  could  seem  more  improbable  ?  Life  from  fire !  But  you  stop 
and  watch  the  process  !  Mind  detects  a  law  in  the  elements  that  affords  a 
ground  for  expectation  I  You  stand  silent  before  the  appearance,  the  hint 
leads  you  on,  and — you  become  a  believer  in  spite  of  scientific  facts  to  the 
•contrary.  Take  later  contrasts — the  headless  mollusk  glued  to  rock  in  a 
world  of  water,  and  an  antlered  deer — the  perfection  of  beauty — in  a  world  of 
verdure;  or  tlie  huge  monsters  of  the  prime  and  thinkijig- man !  Here  are 
gulfs  across  which  contemporaneous  imagination  cannot  leap ;  but  looking 
back,  we  see  they  have  been  crossed.  We  see  the  process  and  the  energy  by 
which  this  development  was  wrought,  but  of  the  source  of  the  process  or  of 
the  energy  we  know  nothing  until  we  postulate  it. 

Here  science  halts.  Life  it  defines  as  "  a  functional  play  of  something,  we 
know  not  what,  set  in  favorable  relations  to  an  environment,  and  ending  when 
the  relations  become  unfavorable."  And  adds,  "we  cannot  go  outside  of 
these  facts."  Right  here  where  physical  science  leaves  the  question,  intellect- 
ual science  steps  in — metaphysics  takes  the  field.  But  evolution  as  inter- 
preted by  all  the  better  schools  of  science  admits  teleology,  or  an  end  in  view  ; 
and  the  end  is  humanity  ! 

But  not  pausing  to  follow  in  detail  the  friendly  contest  between  science 
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and  philosophy,  we  may  set  it  down  as  the  conclusion  to  which  the  sciences  lead,, 
that  man  is  the  culmination  of  the  processes  and  laws  that  governed  evolu- 
tion. And  the  teleological  end  must  have  been  present  when  the  nebulous 
matter  first  began  to  move.  In  what  did  this  purpose  then  reside?  In  the 
nebulous  matter,  or  in  some  '}nind  capable  of  the  conception  of  man?  We 
cannot,  therefore,  do  otherwise  than  agree  with  the  dictum  of  metaphysics- 
when  that  ^'something''' — undefinable  by  physical  science — is  proclaimed 
God! 

Proceeding  now  under  theistic  conceptions,  surely  our  scientific  selves- 
will  keep  close  company  with  our  reasoning  selves  when  we  claim  that  the 
process  of  evolution  at  every  step  and  in  every  movement  rests  on  God,  and 
draws  its  energy  from  God  !  Life  was  crowded  into  the  process  as  fast  as  the 
plan  admitted.  It  was  life,  and  viore  life,  till  the  process  culminated  in  man — 
the  end  toward  which  it  had  been  steadily  pressing. 

God  has  at  last  secured  in  man  the  image  of  Himself!  As  one  has  beau- 
tifully said,  "  A  being  who  puts  a  contrast  on  all  the  ravening  creation  behind 
him,  who  lifts  his  face  toward  the  heavens  in  admiration,  and  throws  the 
arms  of  his  saving  love  around  all  living  things,  and  so  falls  into  sympathetic 
affinity  with  God  himself,  and  becomes  a  conscious  creator  of  what  is  good, 
and  true,  and  beautiful.     Such  is  man." 

What  will  God  do  with  this  being — this  ideal  man — the  man  that  has 
been,  and  the  man  that  shall  be?  Having  spent  countless  eons  in  creating 
this  being  fitted  to  love  God  and  his  fellow  man,  and  to  be  loved  of  God,  and 
so  to  realize  together  the  ultimate  and  highest  conception  of  being  and 
destiny,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  God  will  not  hold  on  to  the  final  product 
of  His  long  creative  struggle?  Will  He  simply  permit  him  to  step  up  to  the 
apex  of  the  pyramid  and  stand  for  a  moment  on  the  summit,  exulting  in  his 
emergence  from  nature  and  then  roll  back  into  the  dust  at  its  base?  Or 
having  been  bound  to  this  being  of  His  creation  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  love, 
will  Omnipotence  cut  the  cords  of  that  love  and  suffer  man  to  fall  back  into 
elemental  flames?  Such  a  conception  is  impossible!  It  is  horrible!  And  no 
accredited  theory  of  science  or  philosophy  requires  us  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 
Moloch  burning  his  children  in  his  fiery  arms,  nor  as  a  Saturn  devouring  his 
own  offspring. 

The  whole  trend  of  nature's  laws,  the  conclusions  of  accredited  science, 
and  man's  intellectual  and  pioral  nature  all  point  to  a  continuation  of  indi- 
vidual existence  beyond  the  few  short  years  we  pass  in  this  world. 

I  have  given  this  resume  of  the  attitude  and  gatherings  of  science  to  both 
answer  and  rise  above  the  multitude  of  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  teaching  of  religion  and  morals  m  our  schools.  It  is  thus  seen  to 
be  scientific,  philosophical  and  right — a  necessity ! 

The  years  of  this  life  are  mainly  for  preparation — for  developing,  testing 
and  disciplining  the  faculties  of  mind  and  being  with  which  we  are  endowed. 
And  in  that  preparation  it  is  the  most  utter  imprudence  to  ignore  those  de- 
partnients  of  learning  that  bear  more  directly  on  the  faculties  that  lead  us  the 
more  keenly  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  thought  of  the  life  beyond  !  The 
noble  powers  which  the  Creator  has  conferred  upon  us  bring  with  them  cor- 
responding responsibility.     Every  power  and  faculty  of  our  nature  requires 
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•cultivation — and  upon  that  cultivation  depends  very  largely  our  appreciation 
of  the  relations  we  sustain  to  the  Creator  and  to  each  other.  Hence  the  need 
of  the  most  careful  instruction. 

If  it  is  important  to  cultivate  the  intellect  by  which  we  trace  out  the 
secrets  of  nature,  discern  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  and  discover  the 
consequences  of  our  own  actions  and  those  of  others,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  moral  nature  should  be  developed  that  we  may  realize  a  sense  of  one- 
ness with  mankind  and  with  the  whole  creation,  and  be  kept  in  touch  with  our 
fellow  men,  with  the  universe,  and  with  the  God  "in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

The  intellect  and  the  sentiments  of  love  and  sympathy  should  be  kept  in 
balance  by  a  careful  development  of  both  sides  of  our  nature.  The  man,  no 
matter  how  strong  his  mtellect,  who  has  no  sympathy,  whose  desires  are  in- 
ordinate and  his  social  instincts  weak,  is  essentially  a  bad  man  ;  yet  another 
with  strong  sympathy  and  social  instincts  guided  by  a  weak  intellect  may  act 
with  bad  results.  We  must  reiterate  the  principle  again  and  again,  that  the 
task  of  the  school  is  to  develop  the  luhole  i)ia?i,  not  a  part  of  him. 

Education  is  that  word  which  names  for  us  whatsoever  is  gotten  by  in- 
struction ;  and  where  this  instruction  is  of  the  best,  its  outcome  is  found  in  a 
rightly  shaped  understanding,  in  a  widened  scope  of  thought,  in  the  safe 
direction  it  imparts  to  the  affections,  in  the  proper  determination  it  impresses 
upon  the  will,  and  in  the  treasures  it  furnishes  for  the  enrichment  of  the  entire 
life. 

All  art,  science  and  literature,  in  their  mission  to  the  intellect,  should  be 
so  given  as  to  develop  and  exercise  the  higher  moral  faculties — leading  the 
mind  from  the  sensual  to  the  sublime,  from  the  delusive  to  the  real,  from  de- 
grading prejudices  to  the  quickening  consciousness  of  a  higher  nature  and  a 
nobler  life.  There  is  not  only  development  involved  in  this  educational  idea, 
but  there  is  transformation  in  it,  too  ! 

It  has  become  a  mooted  question  as  to  whether  religion  to  any  e.xtent 
shall  be  taught  in  schools  supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  public  funds.  The 
question  has  awakened  great  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and  has  been 
vigorously  discussed  by  some  of  the  ablest  educators  and  most  distinguished 
divines  of  the  country.  But  I  think  this  difference  is  born  of  sectarian  preju- 
dices, combined  with  some  other  influences  that  are  antagonistic  to  religious 
principles,  and  to  everything  else  that  is  good. 

Those  who  have  arrayed  themselves  against  religious  instruction,  in  the 
heat  of  discussion,  forget  that  education  owes  a  great  debt  to  religion — 
particularly  our  modern  system  of  public  education!  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
Christian  church  !  There  were  schools  in  the  heathen  world,  it  is  true.  But 
they  did  not  exist  for  the  people.  Only  the  select  few  could  afford  them. 
Only  with  the  spread  of  Christianity  came  the  multiplication  and  populariza- 
tion of  educational  machinery.  Education  went  along  with  evangelization. 
Where  churches  were  organized  school  houses  and  colleges  were  built  as  a 
sequence— for  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  pledged  by  its  very  thought  of 
God  to  befriend  light  and  knowledge  !  The  common  school  system  had  its 
origin  in  the  religious  convictions  of  our  forefathers. 

It  is  true  also  that  religion  is  indebted  to  education.     Education  is  the 
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handmaid  of  Christianity.  They  should  go  hand  in  hand  enlightening,  enno- 
bling and  humanizing  the  world.  A  Godless  education  is  simply  heathenish, 
and  what  fruit  it  bears  is  unavoidably  tainted  with  poison.  It  is  not  trans- 
fused and  illumined  by  the  smiles  of  heaven.  It  is  not  a  torch  for  light,  but 
for  conflagration. 

But  we  are  agreed  that  seciariaisni  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  the  schools! 
And  we  are  equally  agreed  that  morals  should  be  taught.  There  is  a  very 
general  consensus  of  opinion  that  Christian  ethics  should  have  a  place  in  the 
curricula  of  all  our  schools.  AH  admit  that  children  in  school  should  be 
taught  the  principles  of  moral  conduct  and  required  to  practice  them.  The 
essential  principles  of  morality  are  matters  of  general  agreement,  and  are 
recognized  by  the  state  as  requisite  qualifications  to  good  citizenship.  And 
they  can  be  taught  as  moral  principles  on  philosophical  grounds  without 
necessarily  stirring  up  controversy.  And  in  doing  this  we  need  not  be  de-' 
terred  from  the  use  of  the  scriptures.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  perfectly  done  with- 
out their  use,  for  the  highest  examples  are  found  there. 

Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Monday  Club,  touching 
this  subject,  says :  "Ethics  cannot  be  taught  thoroughly  without  including 
the  ideals  exemplified  in  the  New  Testament."  He  says,  further  :  "  We  are 
unscientific  in  our  study  of  ethics  if  we  do  not  recognize  both  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  God's  self-revelation  in  nature,  in  man,  and  in  Ciirist."  The 
most  masterly  of  recent  works  on  ethics  insist  on  this  unity  and  continuity. 
He  quotes  Prof.  Harris,  of  Yale,  as  saying:  "  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  man 
to  himself  as  really  as  the  revelation  of  God  to  man."  He  also  says  that 
Schleiermacher  and  Dorner  thought  that  when  God  said,  "  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image,"  His  thought  was  pointing  not  to  man  at  his  beginning,  but 
to  man  at  his  climax.  Christ  as  man,  therefore,  was  the  consummation  of 
creation  ! 

There  is  no  dispute  among  intelligent  men  that  the  loftiest  ideal  of  morals 
possessed  by  the  race  was  exhibited  by  Him  who  went  about  doing  good.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  teach  the  best  ideals  exemplified  by  man's  development 
in  history,  we  must  hold  up  that  ideal  which  Christ  exemplified.  Less  than 
this,  .=ays  INIr.  Cook,  would  be  unhistoric  and,  therefore,  unscientific.  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  Chidstian  ideal,  as  a  reality  in  history,  it  has  become  for- 
ever impossible  for  the  world,  in  the  name  of  science,  to  go  back  to  pagan 
conceptions  of  ethics. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  we  have  used  the  Christian  scriptures 
in  our  schools  as  the  basis  of  Christian  ethics  with  good  results.  •  Can  we 
safely  recede  from  this  practice?  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  relation 
of  religion  and  morals,  it  is,  without  question,  true  that  children  can  be  kept 
pure,  truthful  and  honorable,  most  efifectually  by  cultivating  their  natural 
reverent  sense  of  religious  sanctions.  And  there  is  no  such  sharp  separation 
between  religion,  morality  and  secular  knowledge  as  is  assumed  in  a  great 
deal  of  the  talk  of  the  present  day.  The  three  departments  really  interfuse 
and  penetrate  each  other.  A  purely  secular  education,  if  it  were  possible  to 
give  it  without  building  up  inward  character,  would  not  accomplish  the  high 
political  end  for  which  public  instruction  is  designed.  A  republican  govern- 
ment can  exist  permanently  only  where  high  moral  character  and  integrity 
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for  its  own  self-preservation,  to  see  to  it  that  its  children  are  well  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals  of  Chiisiianity — that  they  are  trained  to  goodness,  justice  and 
virtue. 

Dr.  Hill,  ex-president  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  late  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, says:  "The  state  assumes  Christianity  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land ;  it  is  the  predominant  rehgion,  and  must  be  treated  with  reverence,  be- 
cause irreverence  toward  the  predominant  religion  will  have  a  more  disas- 
trous moral  influence  than  any  other  irreverence."  Joseph  Cook,  also  in  the 
same  line  of  thought,  says:  "The  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  in  har- 
mony witli  the  common  law  of  the  land."  i'\nd  asserts  that,  "over  and  over 
our  e.xperts  have  told  us— Daniel  Webster  among  them— that  large,  general, 
tolerant  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law." 

Dr.  Hill,  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  asserts  that,  "  religious  instruc- 
tion is  demanded  as  a  political  necessity,  but  should  not  be  given  by  text- 
books, lectures  or  recitations.  It  should  be  given,  first,  by  the  selection  of 
teachers  of  good  moral  character  and  good  sense  ;  then  by  a  careful  selection 
of  wholesome  reading;  and,  finally,  by  a  daily  brief  religious  exercise  of  a 
kind  to  which  no  reasonable  parent  could  object." 

Joseph  Cook,  in  referring  to  his  early  school-day  experience,  says:  "I 
was  immensely  moved  on  the  morning  when  from  the  first  Bible  I  ever 
owned,  sacredly  carried  to  my  district  school,  I  read  from  it  there  with  my 
playmates,  and  saw  a  lady,  whose  memory  I  yet  revere  above  words,  kneel 
down  and  briefly  lead  the  devotions  of  her  pupils.  The  reverence  paid  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  faith  off'ered  daily  in  that  school,  made  upon 
me  my  first  really  profound  religious  impressions.  There  was  a  long  course  of 
education  before  me,  but  I  think  that  nowhere  did  public  prayers  and  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  impress  themselves  upon  me  so  much  as  in  those 
early  years."  I  think  that  too  high  an  estimate,  even  from  a  civic  point  of 
view,  cannot  be  put  on  the  importance  of  scripture  reading  in  the  schools  of 
our  land. 

The  power  of  example  in  the  teacher  makes  it  supremely  necessary  to 
select  teachers  of  high  character  and  moral  standing.  The  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  faithful  teacher  in  leading  the  children  to  a  profound  rev- 
erence for  religion,  for  God  and  for  Christ,  and  for  teaching  the  young  the 
lessons  of  sobriety  and  honesty,  of  truth  and  purity,  of  brotherly-love  and 
mutual  good-will,  is  very  great.  No  one  knows  how  much  good  seed  is  thus 
dropped  into  the  soil  of  young  hearts,  or  how  rich  a  harvest  it  yields.  Man  to  a 
very  large  degree  is  an  imitative  creature — especially  so  in  childhood.  And  this 
propensity  is  principally  called  forth  by  those  whom  he  thinks  are  his  superiors. 
The  moral  and  religious  character  of  teachers  is  as  important — some  high 
authorities  think  even  more  important— as  intellectual  ability,  by  reason  of 
the  force  of  the  object  lessons  in  their  example.  For  the  effectiveness  and 
power  of  object  lessons  in  ethics  are  more  potent  than  any  other  object  lessons. 
All  the  ethical  subject  lesso'ns  that  is  possible  may  be  given  to  a  pupil,  but  if 
there  be  object  lessons  in  the  teacher  that  go  counter  to  them,  these  will  tak;,e 
the  deeper  root  and  soon  nullify  the  former.  We  should  all  labor  most  assid- 
uously to  become  bright  and  living  ethical  object  lessons  to  the  young  about 
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US.  And  this  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  teachers  and  officers  of  institutions 
where  home  life  is  combined  so  largely  with  school  life.  But  this  is  not  all — 
it  is  a  solemn  duty  to  discountenance  and  remove  from  such  positions  all  who 
are  not  ethical  object  lessons  worthy  of  study.  For  the  truth  is,  we  are  always 
making  character — both  our  own  and  others — either  for  good  or  evil.  And, 
willing  or  not,  we  thus  help  to  form  the  characters  of  those  about  us.  Not  only 
by  our  example,  but  by  the  unconscious  influence  which  emanates  from  us  are 
others  being  helped  or  hurt.  The  real  character  of  the  teacher  or  leader  will 
leave  its  impress.  We  must  purify  the  fountain  if  we  would  have  the  stream 
pure. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  briefly  the  methods  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  that  have  been  pursued  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  over  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  presiding  for 
the  past  four  years.  First,  the  teachers  were  selected  with  a  view  to  charac- 
ter and  standing  that  would  lead  upward  by  their  example.  Then,  our  read- 
ing matter,  selected  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  school  in  the  daily  evening 
readings,  while  varied  with  fiction  from  standard  authors — poetry,  history  and 
biography — was  of  a  wholesome  character.  And  the  Sunday  evening  reading 
was  selected  for  the  occasion  on  moral  and  religious  topics — often  short  lec- 
tures on  moral  science.  We  have  also  in  our  curriculum  a  short  course  in 
moral  science — one  term — required  in  the  senior  year  of  all  graduates. 

The  religious  exercises  consisted  of  the  morning  chapel  service — obliga- 
tory upon  all, — a  brief  religious  exercise  consisting  of  singing  a  gospel  hymn 
by  the  school,  reading  a  passage  of  scripture  without  note  or  comment,  and 
prayer.  These  services  are  led  by  the  superintendent.  And  on  Saturday 
evening  there  was  a  general  prayer-meeting  free  to  all,  but  obligatory  upon 
none,  which  was  always  well  attended.  This  meeting  was  led  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  one  of  the  teachers,  and  continued  one  hour.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  International  Sunday  School  Lesson  took  the  place  of  the  regular  chapel 
service,  a  short  general  exercise  in  the  chapel,  and  the  classes  then  repaired 
to  their  class-rooms  and  pursued  the  lesson  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers.  The  Catholic  pupils  were  excused  from  this  service,  and  when  the 
weather  permitted  they  went  to  their  own  church  services  in  the  city,  under 
escort  of  a  teacher. 

When  the  weather  did  not  interfere  all  the  pupils  were  required  to  attend 
morning  services  at  their  respective  churches  in  the  city — the  smaller  pupils 
going  under  the  escort  of  teachers.  In  bad  weather,  suitable  services  were 
provided  in  the  institution  building,  at  the  regular  morning  hour  for  church 
service,  both  for  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils.  Thus  the  Lord's  day  was 
sacredly  observed,  and  in  these  ways  reverence  for  sacred  things  inculcated. 

Mr.  Clement:  I  have  been  interested  in  Mr.  Miller's  paper,  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it.  The  question  of  moral  education  has  been  one  of  inter- 
est in  all  ages  and  one  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention.  I  think  there 
are  three  principal  ways  by  which  it  can  be  promoted — by  direct  instruction, 
by  regular  training,  and  by  creating  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  atmos- 
phere in  the  school-room.  For  direct  instruction  I  would  employ  a  good  deal 
of  what  Mr.  Miller  suggests,  for  the  opening  exercises,  the  reading  of  parts  of 
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scripture,  etc.  I  would  also  read  selections  from  modern  authors  and  poets. 
I  think  also  extracts  from  works  like  "  Plutarch's  Lives"  could  be  read  with 
good  effect,  in  which  noble  action  and  heroism  are  depicted.  With  reference 
to  the  training — the  fact  that  they  must  come  at  certain  hours  to  certain 
places;  that  they  must  be  punctual ;  that  they  must  be  obedient  and  recite 
their  lessons;  the  employment  of  rules,  whatever  they  may  be, — all  these 
things  will  produce  habits  of  mind,  and  continued  day  after  day,  will  ulti- 
mately crystalize  into  character.  If  carefully  prepared  and  properly  consid- 
ered by  the  teacher,  the  study  of  history  is  also  another  way  in  which  morality 
may  be  taught  by  drawing  attention  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Moral  ideas  may  often  be  developed  by  following  the  moral  development  and 
progress  of  the  world  in  civilization  and  showing  the  welfare  of  humanity  re- 
sulting therefrom.  I  think  also  that  societies  for  the  promotion  of  good 
morals  could  be  organized  in  any  school  with  good  effect;  also  the  forming  of 
good  libraries  would  have  a  good  effect.^  I  am  also  under  the  impression  that 
the  work-shop,  if  properly  conducted,  could  be  made  an  element  in  bringing 
about  good  order  and  good  habits  which  would  ultimately  crystalize  into  good 
character.  Again,  the  kindergarten  is  a  wonderful  influence  in  morality  when 
properly  conducted.  I  have  looked  with  great  interest  upon  the  beautiful 
work  done  m  this  institution,  and  have  talked  with  the  teacher  about  some  of 
the  methods  employed,  and  have  been  delighted  with  them.  But  the  most 
important  is  the  creation  of  a  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school.  To  do  this 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  personality  of  the  teachers  employed.  Mr. 
Miller  stands  well  upon  this  point.  I  believe  that  none  but  persons  of  high 
moral  character  should  be  employed  as  teachers.  They  certainly  have  a 
wonderful  influence  over  the  pupils,  and  have  a  great  influence  in  creating  a 
moral  atmosphere  in  the  school.     Music  has  also  a  tendency  in  that  direction. 

Mrs.  Little:  I  came  in  late  this  afternoon  and  have  just  begun  to  get 
an  idea  of  what  is  before  you.  The  subject  presented  is  one  in  which  I  have 
been  very  much  interested.  As  with  physical  training,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  moral  training,  but  disagree  as  to  methods.  Whatever 
shall  be  said  about  it  here,  we  shall  return  to  our  homes  and  do  as  we  each  think 
best.  It  is  in  this  as  in  everything  else — we  cannot  lay  out  any  rules  as  to  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  pupils.  It  is  one  thing  one  day  and  another 
thing  another  day,  and  one  thing  answers  to  one  side  of  a  truth  and  another  to 
another.  We  must  be  ready  to  take  up  any  new  truth — to  discover  something 
new  which  shall  attract  and  which  shall  appeal  to  the  children's  minds  and 
thoughts  and  feelings,  before  we  can  have  any  success  in  training  their  bodies 
or  minds  or  spirits.  As  Mr.  Clement  was  speaking,  I  was  reminded  of  a  plan 
of  our  kindergarten  teacher.  There  was  a  "Sunshine  "  club  organized,  and 
the  little  children  wore  yellow  ribbons  as  badges.  Their  by-laws  were 
"Speak  Gently,"  "  Don't  Tease,"  "  Give  up  First,"  and  they  had  also  for  a 
motto,  "  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  and  the  meaning  of  this 
was  explained  to  them.  You  can  see  the  effect  it  would  have  for  the  time  be- 
ing upon  their  characters.  Of  course,  these  things  pass  by.  The  idea  of  all 
this  work  is,  not  so  much  teaching  as  training.  We  may  teach,  but  if  we  teach 
and  do  not  train,  we  fail.    There  is  a  distinction  between  these  two  words.    A 
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child  that  is  trained  in  right  habits  and  right  morals  will  by  and  by  form  a 
right  character,  whether  he  has  been  taught  any  special  precepts  or  any 
special  forms  of  truth  or  not.  If  he  is  trained  to  obedience  and  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  to  purity  and  unselfishness,  it  will  be  a  moral  education  to  him 
and  aid  him  in  the  formation  of  right  character,  whether  or  not  he  has  had  it 
taught  to  him  in  any  form  of  words.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  training  is  of 
more  consequence  than  teaching;  but  these  must  go  hand  in  hand.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  train  without  teaching,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  teach  morals 
without  going  to  the  highest  source  of  all  moral  ideas. 

Dr.  Sibley:  I  am  about  to  violate  one  of  the  rules  of  my  life — never  to 
discuss  religious  matters  with  anybody.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  get 
up  and  indorse  what  has  been  said.  Had  I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  address  you  at 
length,  I  would  be  unable  to  do  so,  as  those  who  have  spoken  have  completely 
taken  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  heathenish,  I 
will  say  I  have  no  form  of  religious  exercises  in  my  school.  In  a  large  city, 
every  few  blocks  there  are  churches  of  various  denominations.  This  enables 
the  pupils  to  go  to  churches  of  their  choice.  In  the  blanks  which  we  send  out 
to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils,  the  question  is  asked,  What  church  does 
he  or  she  attend?  and  we  urge  it  upon  the  pupil  in  every  way  to  attend  the 
church  designated.  There  have  been  but  two  sermons  delivered  in  our 
chapel  in  many  years.  On  one  occasion  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Association  met  in  a  church  iust  across  the  street,  not  a  stone's  throw  from 
our  building,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  Sunday  these  ladies  delivered 
sermons  in  various  churches  of  the  city.  One  came  and  wanted  the  privilege  of 
delivering  one  in  our  institution.  I  assured  her  she  could.  I  must  say  the 
sermon  I  listened  to  by  that  lady  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  heard.  I  think 
every  institution  that  does  not  throw  around  every  pupil  a  strong  religious 
and  moral  influence  falls  far  short  of  its  duty,  but  no  special  outline  of  re- 
ligious training  itself  should  be  pursued.  I  do  not  think  it  is  just  the  thing. 
It  leads  to  discussions  and  so  on.  There  is  no  real  need  of  it,  being  situated 
as  we  are,  surrounded  by  these  churches,  we  have  no  occasion  for  it.  We 
have  meeting  in  our  chapel  every  day  and  everybody  attends;  nobody  is  ex- 
cused. I  generally  take  the  desk  myself,  some  girl  takes  the  organ  ;  all  sing 
a  hymn  ;  I  call  the  roll ;  the  principal  teacher  takes  the  Bible  and  reads  a 
chapter,  then  we  chant  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  dismiss.  We  have  Sabbath 
school  on  Sunday  afternoon,  lasting  about  an  hour.  A  lady  teacher  has 
charge  of  it.     We  have  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Wait:  We  assemble  our  pupils  for  training  and  for  instruction  in 
arithmetic,  and  we  know  exactly  the  method  by  which  this  is  to  be  done.  But 
take  the  subject  of  truth.  Will  some  of  our  friends  who  are  educators  lay 
down  principles  and  methods  by  which  we  can  give  our  pupils  training  and 
instruction  in  truthfulness  ? 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  your  question  can  only  be  answered  in  this  way: 
Every  act  of  untruth  is  a  wrong  done  to  somebody  ;  it  is,  therefore,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  great  underlying  law  of  love,  and  ihe  law  of  love  is  a  direct 
emanation  from  the  great  Creator.  It  is  His  grandest  attribute.  That  is  one 
imode  of  answering  your  question,  if  I  correctly  understand  it.     Certainly  we 
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cannot  teach  morals  on  exactly  the  same  plan  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
by  which  we  attempt  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  grammar  for  instance.  If  you 
speak  of  grammar,  there  is  no  absolute  standard  in  grammar,  for  what  one 
grammarian  says  to-day  another  will  deny  to-morrow,  and  therefore  you  can- 
not teach  truth  exactly  as  you  would  teach  grammar.  The  only  way  to  teach 
the  child  why  he  should  speak  the  truth  is  to  come  to  the  original  source  of 
all  truth.  Dealing  generally  and  practically  with  the  subject  of  speaking 
the  truth,  I  would  say  my  experience  is  that  speaking  truth  or  the  reverse  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  a  matter  of  habit.  If  young  people  are  encouraged  in 
speaking  the  truth  from  childhood  up  they  will  be  likely  to  speak  it  as  they 
do  anything  else,  because  it  has  become  a  habit  with  them.  And  my  plan  has 
been  to  put  a  premium  upon  speaking  truth  wherever  there  has  been  a  dispo- 
sition towards  untruth.  If  there  is  observable  a  desire  and  tendency  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  have  always  tried  to  bring  it  out  by  an  encouraging  attitude  to- 
wards the  pupil  to  be  influenced. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  religious  instruction.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  Dr.  Sibley  correct  a  statement  which  I  had  possibly  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  his  school.  If  I  now  understand  him  he  says  he  assembles  his 
pupils  day  by  day  when,  by  a  brief  religious  exercise,  the}'-  acknowledge  the 
overruling  care  of  the  great  Father  of  all.  He  does  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  I  like  to  do  it  at  the  beginning.  I  like  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible  to 
assemble  the  pupils  together.  I  would  do  it  before  breakfast  if  it  could  be 
done.  But  we  meet  before  the  school  exercises  begin.  And  then  again  at 
the  close  of  the  day  our  pupils  reassemble  for  the  same  simple  act  of  worship. 
I  do  think  we  should  certainly  go  as  far  as  this,  and  while  we  have  to  guard 
against  intruding  our  own  particular  religious  views,  we  may  call  our  pupils 
together  and  submit  them  and  ourselves  to  the  daily  guidance  of  Him  in 
whom  we  all  believe.  Then,  as  regards  religious  teaching.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  insist  upon  our  young  people  doing  as  those  responsible  for 
them  believe  to  be  best  for  them,  at  all  events,  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
discretion.  A  child  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  church,  if  allowed  to  go  to  a 
Presbyterian  church,  will  not  make  a  good  Methodist.  An  Anglican  pupil,  if 
allowed  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  may  become  an  indifferent  Anglican 
and  yet  not  a  very  good  Presbyterian.  I  always  insist  upon  my  pupils  going 
to  the  church  to  which  they  are  registered  as  belonging. 

We  have  also  an  undenominational  Sunday  school  using  the  Interna- 
tional Lessons.  In  regard  to  our  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  I  found  that  they 
were  formerly  left  too  much  to  themselves.  Therefore,  when  I  wanted  an 
additional  male  teacher,  I  arranged  that  he  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
he  takes  charge  of  them,  conducting  them  to  church  and  leading  them  in  their 
devotions  morning  and  evening — simply  as  my  deputy,  not  having  any  right 
of  interference  that  I  do  not  confer  upon  him.  He  takes  them  also  to  confes- 
sion, and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  see  that  every  Roman  Catholic  pupil  goes  to 
•confessisn  just  as  regularly  as  he  or  any  Methodist  or  Anglican  or  Presbyte- 
rian goes  to  his  church. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  training,  I  look  in  the  future  largely  to  the  early 
eflfect  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  on  the  building  up  of  the  young  character 
that  we  have  to  rely,  and  to  build  it  up,  too,  upon  sensible  lines  of  religious 
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truth — not  of  sectarian  views  or  ideas,  but  simple  scriptural  truth.  I  prize  the- 
kindergarten,  too,  not  merely  as  providing  certain  lessons  and  exercises  to  be 
taught  with  which  the  child  is  occupied  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  but 
in  having  a  lady  full  of  sympathy  with  them  and  her  work,  whose  duty  is  to- 
act  the  part,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  a  mother  to  the  little  folks,  to  watch  their 
mental  and  moral  development,  and  to  train  them  to  correct  ideas  of  truth.  Let 
me  mention  one  little  circumstance.  I  have  a  little  fellow  who  came  to  us  in 
the  roughest  form  of  uncultivated  humanity.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
deaf  as  well  as  blind,  but  developed  wonderfully  under  the  kindergarten 
system.  His  teacher  told  the  children  that  they  should  be  "  as  good  as  gold," 
and  then  she  explained  to  them  that  it  was  because  gold  was  such  a  very  good 
and  very  precious  thing  they  should  be  "as  good  as  gold."  Some  little  con- 
versation had  taken  place  when  the  little  fellow  said,  "  What  is  God  made 
of?"  Well,  this  was  a  very  puzzling  question  and  the  teacher  could  not  all  at 
once  find  a  suitable  answer,  but  the  little  boy  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  he  is  made  of;  I  think  he  is  made  of  gold."  "  Now,  why  is  he  made  of 
gold  ?"  asked  the  teacher.  "  Because  he  is  so  very  good,"  said  the  boy. 
Well,  now  you  know  this  was  the  foundation  of  all  her  teaching  in  that  little 
child's  mind — the  goodness  of  God.  If  we  can  only  explain  to  the  young 
mind  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  divine  object  of  all  true  faith  and  love  and 
goodness,  I  think  we  shall  solve  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  teach  them  to 
speak  the  truth. 


TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 
The  following   paper,  prepared   by  D.  B.  Gray,  Superintendent  Oregon 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 

LITERATURE  AND  PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  high,  noble  enthusiasm,  together  with  heroic  patience  and  perse- 
verance, have  characterized  past  efforts  in  the  work  of  providing  a  literature 
for  the  blind. 

From  the  first  preparation  of  plates  for  the  Line  Letter,  through  the  mod- 
ifications of  that  system,  and  the  inventions  and  experiments  of  the  Braille, 
Moon  and  New  York  Point  systems,  there  has  been  a  holy  purpose  at  work 
to  arrive  at  the  best  methods  for  those  who,  unable  to  see,  mu^t  be  led  to  feel 
their  way  into  the  mysteries  of  knowledge. 

Great  honor  is  due  those  pioneers  who  have  led  the  way,  and  with  weary 
and  patient  steps  laid  the  foundations  of  a  literature  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  shall  stand  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  "And  I  will  lead  the 
blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not." 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  we  have  come  to  a  period  of  development  in 
this  great  work  where  wise  counsel  is  necessary ;  where  all  instructors  of  the 
blind  in  our  country  should  come  together  in  the  spirit  of  charity  and  forbear- 
ance, with  earnest  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  and  fix  upon  a  plan  of  action 
that  will  insure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  fact  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  the 
range  of  literature  for  the  blind  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  limited.     If 
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the  facilities  for  printing  in  embossed  type  were  unlimited,  we  could  discuss 
the  question  of  selection  from  the  same  standpoint  as  that  of  the  seeing. 

But  the  question  is,  if  we  cannot  give  the  blind  all  of  the  best  reading 
from  the  best  authors,  but  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  available  for  the  see- 
ing, what  shall  it  be  ?     How  shall  the  selection  be  made  ? 

It  is  a  difficult  question.  And  yet  there  is  conpensation  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  easier  to  select  the  best  from  a  limited  variety  than  from  a  variety  prac- 
tically unlimited.  It  is  easier  to  select  the  pattern  to  satisfy  you  from  a  half 
dozen  rolls  of  carpet  than  from  fifty  rolls,  where  you  must  examine,  compare, 
and  reject  a  large  number  before  the  choice  is  made.  Now,  in  general  litera- 
ture, within  a  narrow  range,  the  judgment  of  cultivated  minds  and  ripe 
scholarship  is  well  nigh  unanimous  as  to  what  is  best.  As  compared  with 
other  books,  how  easy  it  is  to  name  the  Bible,  the  standard  poets,  a  good  his- 
tory of  one's  own  country,  Shakspeare,  Pilgrims'  Progress,  the  works  of 
Washington  Irving,  or  choice  selections  from  Bacon,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Gcethe, 
Macauley,  Scott  or  Dickens.  But  in  widening  the  range  of  authorship,  and 
applying  the  question,  "  Which  work  shall  be  selected  for  publication  for  the 
blind,  if  only  one  can  be  given  by  the  facilities  employed,  Ben  Hur  or  Prof. 
Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  for  instance;  agreement  of 
judgment  becomes  much  more  difficult.  We  should  enlarge  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble the  range  of  reading  for  the  blind.  As  we  come  to  this  enlargement  the 
task  of  selection  becomes  more  complicated.  As  in  other  things  popular 
opinion,  though  not  infallible,  will  be  helpful  in  the  case — not  the  first  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion,  but  rather  the  sober  second  thought  which  time 
and  the  sifting  process  brings  to  bear  on  a  book  or  author. 

I  should  say,  then,  that  one  important  principle  in  selecting  a  book  to  be 
published  for  the  blind  is,  that  it  should  be  one  that  has  stood  the  test  of  suf- 
ficient time  and  trial  to  give  fair  promise  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  best 
literature. 

Another  principle  seems  to  me  important,  and  that  is,  in  the  bringing  out 
of  additional  works,  preference  should  be  given  to  text-books,  until  for  all 
the  studies  taught  there  is  a  good  supply. 

We  heartily  concede  the  wisdom  in  general  of  the  selections  made  in  the 
past.  Only  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  friendly  criticism  would  we  suggest  that 
there  has  seemed  more  pressing  need  of  a  good  grammar,  mental  arithmetic 
and  speller  in  Point,  than  for  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  or  Puss  in  Boots.  If  we 
could  only  be  as  well  supplied  both  in  text-books  and  general  literature  in 
Point  as  we  are  Line,  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  Of  course  we  are  coming  to 
it.  How  many  teachers  and  pupils  have  hailed  with  joy  the  3,000-Word 
Speller  and  Bert's  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowledge ! 

We  need  specially  in  Point  a  good  dictionary  and  English  grammar,  and 
a  condensed  history  of  England,  something  like  Green's,  for  instance. 

And  here  we  come  again  to  that  question  which  has  been  discussed  so 
much  in  regard  to  the  Line  and  Point  printing.  It  presses  upon  me  as  the 
supreme  question  of  the  hour  as  to  whether  we  cannot  attain  speedy  uni- 
formity in  embossed  printing.  Must  we  continue  to  move  so  slowly  because 
two  systems  of  printing  must  be  maintained,  so  that  we  can  only  have  half 
as  much  reading  for  the  blind  as  if  a  uniform  system  were  agreed  upon?     In 
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view  of  the  fact  so  largely  conceded,  that  the  Point  is  far  easier  learned  than 
the  Line,  and  the  additional  fact  that  the  Line  can  claim  little  advantage  over 
the  Point  other  than  a  smoother  surface  for  those  of  over-sensitive  touch, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  teaching  of  Point  writing  is  a  necessity,  could  not 
our  friends  to  whom  long  use  has  endeared  the  Line,  be  reconciled  to  a  change 
to  one  system  (the  Point)  for  the  sake  of  the  great  good  that  would  at  once 
follow  a  uniform  type  ? 

My  ardent  hope  is,  that  before  the  convention  is  closed  we  may  unite 
in  an  agreement  that  in  the  New  York  Point  system  we  have  a  degree 
of  simplicity,  utility  and  perfection  that  is  likely  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  being  devised  for  a  generation  or  more  to  come.  How  great 
the  advantage  if  now  we  could  employ  all  the  funds  and  facilities  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  in  the  publication  of  text-books  and  general  literature  in  New 
York  Point!  A  little  revising,  with  needed  additions,  would  give  us  a 
splendid  line  of  text-books.  We  could  soon  enlarge  the  assortment  of  works 
in   history,  poetry,  biography,  travels,  fiction,  etc. 

Mr.  Kneass,  who  publishes  a  supurb  magazine  in  Line,  would  like  to  pub- 
lish for  Point  readers,  but  hesitates  before  the  double  labor  and  expense  it 
would  involve.  How  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  cannot  reach  all  with  one 
kind  of  type ! 

Another  thought  here.  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  magazine  character  of 
Mr.  Kneass's  publication  changed  to  something  else,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
the  day  when  the  blind  could  have,  not  only  the  magazine,  but  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

As  things  are  now,  while  the  blind  enjoy — when  they  can  get  it— the 
news  of  the  world  as  well  if  not  better  than  any  other  class  of  people,  they 
are  at  sad  disadvantage  in  receiving  it  piece-meal,  haphazard  and  second- 
hand from  their  friends.  A  weekly  newspaper,  with  intelligence  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  social,  commercial,  political,  literar}^,  scientific  and  re- 
ligious world,  not  overlooking  short  stories,  conundrums  and  pleasantries  for 
younger  readers,  would  be  a  great  educating  power,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  pleasure  it  would  afford  the  blind. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  impracticable.  Are  we  sure  of  it?  May  it  not 
be  (5>ar^/y  practicable?  At  least,  may  we  not  look  forward  to  its  being  so  in 
the  not  very  distant  future?  If  we  can  only  get  that  far— that  it  is  barely 
practicable — then  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  world  to-day  is  even 
moving,  even  in  advance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  reply  to  the  guide  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  route  across  the  mountains  was  barely  practicable. 
"Let  us  move  forward,  then !"  The  spirit  of  enterprise  in  this  age  waits  not, 
stops  not  for  many  things  that  seem  impracticable. 

Once  let  the  benevolent  people  of  this  country  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  blind  ought  to  have  a  newspaper,  and  they  will  get  it. 

No  more  important  work  awaits  fulfillment  than  the  printing  of  the  entire 
Bible  in  Point.  The  Bible  is  the  true  fountain  of  inspiration  of  the  world's 
best  literature.  The  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bible 
society  often  and  urgently. 

Possibly  the  society  is  waiting  to  see  if  the  Point  is  to  be  adopted  as  the- 
uniform  system  in  this  country. 
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I  am  inclined  to  venture  the  prophecy  that  if  this  convention  will  express 
a  strong  conviction  and  agreement  that  the  New  York  Point  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  no  change  of  type  will  be  needed  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  century,  the 
society  will  soon  give  us  the  Bible  in  that  type.  Then,  too,  the  noble  work 
being  done  through  its  agent,  Bro.  Hall,  by  the  society,  for  providing  evan- 
gelical literature  for  the  blind,  would  be  simplified  by  a  uniform  type.  In 
some  way  or  other  Mr.  Hall  and  his  coadjutors  ought  to  know  how  great  is 
the  appreciation  by  our  schools  of  the  prompt  coming  of  the  Sunday  School 
Weekly,  and  what  an  event  it  is  in  chapel  when  a  new  pupil  has  made  suffir 
cient  progress  to  read  his  verse  of  the  lesson  at  the  Sunday  morning  worship. 

I  close  by  calling  attention  to  one  thought  already  indicated — and  that  is, 
what  needs  to  be  done  can  be  done,  and  that  on  all  lines  of  our  work  great 
things  have  been  accomplished  for  the  blind.  Still  greater  things  for  them 
can  be  accomplished.  All  we  need  is  clear  vision  to  discern  the  needs  of  the 
times  in  our  special  mission  to  the  blind,  and  then,  faith  in  God,  in  sanctified 
intelligence  and  in  heroic  energy  of  spirit  will  accomplish  wonders. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  of  this  paper  was  postponed. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  W.  P.  Day,  musical  director  of  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  W.  S.  Phillips : 

SIGHT  (TOUCH)  SINGING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  term  "sight  singing"  indicates  the  process  by  which  vocal  music  is 
performed  in  a  more  or  less  creditable  manner  at  a  first  reading;  hence  the 
term  can  properly  be  applied  to  the  performance  of  one  who  is  blind,  although 
the  reading  is  performed  by  touch. 

A  systematic  practice  of  sight-singing  by  music  students  is  a  department 
of  study  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  first  became  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  such  work,  not  in  vocal  work  but  in  my  harmony 
classes.  I  found  there  pupils  who  were  good  instrumental  performers  or 
vocalists,  and  with  good  reasoning  powers,  who,  as  long  as  they  had  set  rules 
to  work  by,  could  harmonize  correctly  all  the  exercises  that  I  could  find  to 
give  them ;  and  even  when  some  discrimination  as  to  the  choice  of  a  manner 
of  working  became  necessary,  they  were  still  able  to  work  fairly  well.  But 
mistakes  would  still  be  made,  and  that  sometimes  in  progressions  that  to  one 
who  thought  musically  would  have  been  comparatively  simple.  I  thus  became 
convinced  that  a  large  number,  possibly  a  majority  of  the  class  were  unable  to 
hear,  mentally,  the  notes  or  chords  that  they  would  name. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  consider  as  to  the  amount  of  good  the  work  ih 
the  chorus  class  was  doing,  and  how  much  the  members  of  the  class  were 
learning  that  they  could  at  some  future  time  put  to  practical  use.  Chorus 
work  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance.  Many  pupils  who,  from  diffidence, 
might  never  attempt  to  sing,  suddenly  find  when  uniting  their  voices  with 
others,  that  they  can  sing  and  that  they  possess,  in  some  cases,  very  good 
voices.  They  become  familiar  with  the  pitch  of  tones  and  the  eflfect  of  the  com- 
bination of  tones  of  different  pitch  ;  a  sense  of  rhythm  is  developed;  an  intui- 
tive sense  as  to  the  proper  location  of  their  own  part  in  chord  progressions  is 
acquired;  and  finally,  choruses  maybe  sung  which  reveal  the  possibilities  of 
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harmonic  or  contrapuntal  treatment.  As  a  natural  outcome  the  student  forms 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  both  sacred  and  secular 
composition,  and  in  part  fits  him  or  herself  for  directing  or  conducting  similar 
work. 

Nevertheless,  many  weary  hours  are  spent  in  committing  to  memory  the 
different  parts  of  a  chorus ;  in  fugal  choruses  especially  the  work  at  times 
is  particularly  tedious  ;  parts  separately  must  be  gone  over  numberless  times  ; 
then  two  parts  together;  then  perhaps  two  other  parts;  then  three  parts; 
presently  a  trial  of  the  four  parts;  then  re-trials  of  different  passages  until 
finally,  each  member  is  perfect  in  his  or  her  own  part  and  knows  the  other 
parts  nearly  as  well,  and  a  most  excellent  performance  of  the  work  may  be 
given. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "What  has  the  pupil  gained  by  all  this  work 
that  will  be  of  permanent  value? " 

There  has  been  the  mental  discipline  and  the  vocal  practice  ;  the  gratifi- 
cation of  having  mastered  a  diflicult  work  and  the  enjoyment  of  taking  part 
in  the  performance  of  it. 

To  acquire  this,  the  pupil  has  worked  for  many  a  weary  hour  and  in  the 
end,  after  leaving  school,  is  possessed  of  the  ability  to  sing  the  bass,  tenor, 
alto  or  soprano  part  of  said  choruses;  something  entirely  useless  without  the 
continual  presence  of  the  other  twenty-five  or  fifty  members  of  the  chorus. 

In  order  to  make  this  work  of  the  highest  possible  benefit  to  pupils,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  reduce  the  time  of  learning  such  works  to  a  minimum. 

To  the  solo  singer,  or  to  one  who  intends  to  make  church  choir  work  a 
part  of  his  profession,  this  applies  with  added  force.  There  is  no  time  in  an 
ordinary  church  choir  rehearsal  to  commit  to  memory ;  that  must  be  done  be- 
fore rehearsal,  which  is  not  always  convenient  or  possible.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  out  a  Sunday  program  during  the  preceding  week,  circum- 
stances often  arise  that  render  a  change  at  the  last  moment  necessary;  at  such 
a  time  a  blind  member  of  a  choir  must  stand  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  others;  if  they  are  able  to  perform  a  work  creditably  on  short 
notice  and  with  little  preparation,  so  must  he. 

One  who  could  sing  his  part  at  sight  would  then  have  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage over  the  one  who  would  have  to  memorize,  giving  him  possibly  half 
an  hour  before  the  regular  time  for  rehearsal  in  which  to  write  his  part  and 
the  practiced  sight-singer  would  be  as  well  prepared  as  the  majority  of  his 
seeing  co-workers. 

To  the  vocalist  then,  and  particularly  to  him  who  would  fit  himself  for  the 
highest  possible  competency,  the  ability  to  sing  at  sight  becomes  not  only  of 
the  greatest  importance  but  an  absolute  necessity  ;  to  the  instrumentalist  or 
theorist  this  accomplishment  is  quite  as  important  although  it  may  not  be  put 
to  such  direct  use  by  such  as  it  would  be  by  a  vocalist.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  its  need  by  the  harmony  student  who  would  thoroughly  understand  his 
subject. 

To  do  this  he  must  be  mentally  alert  and  a  quick  thinker;  he  must  have 
the  component  parts  of  chords  in  all  their  different -positions  and  inversions, 
the  rules  for  chord  connections  and  chord  progressions  and  single  voice  pro- 
gressions all  at  his  tongue's  end;  this  is  all  necessary  and  yet,  the  student  may 
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be  able  to  recite  and  even  apply  rules  as  fast  as  his  tongue  can  talk  and  yet 
produce  chord  progressions  that  follow  rules  perfectly,  and  yet  are  musically 
ridiculous;  the  fact  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  student  must  not  only  recite 
notes  and  chords  but  must  think,  or  in  other  words  must  hear  mentally  the 
musical  effect  of  those  same  notes  or  chords. 

If  he  recite  the  chord  "third  C  with  fourth  E  third  and  sixth"  he  must 
know  the  audible  effect  of  that  chord  ;  if  he  follows  that  with  "third  G  with 
fourth  D  fourth  and  sixth  "  he  must  in  a  like  manner  know  the  effect  of  the 
second  chord  and  also  the  effect  of  the  progression  from  the  first  chord  to  the 
second  ;  he  could,  to  be  sure,  strike  the  chords  on  the  piano,  and  while  this, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  training  is  most  desirable,  the  work  away  from  the 
piano  is  productive  of  better  mental  training. 

The  benefit  of  sight-singing  to  the  piano  student  is  less  direct  than  to 
either  of  the  other  departments  mentioned,  but  benefit  there  undoubtedly  is. 

Of  course  we  do  not  claim  that  sight-singing  will  teach  any  one  to  play  on 
the  piano-forte,  or  how  to  use  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  laws  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint. 

We  do  claim  that  it  insures  a  proper  development,  if  such  development 
be  possible,  of  what  is  so  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  haste  to  acquire  technical 
ability — that  is,  the  musical  side.  The  technical  and  musical  cannot  be  sep- 
arated if  musical  study  is  to  be  progressive  and  comprehensive;  they  must  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  "  Why  or  how  will  sight-singing  produce 
this  musical  development?"  I  would  answer,  "Because  one,  if  able  to  sing  a 
melody  by  reading,  either  from  touch  or  sight,  without  first  hearing  it  played 
upon  some  instrument,  must  possess  this  sense  of  mental  hearing  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  also,  what  is  perhaps  included  in  that,  a  sense,  not  necessarily 
of  perfect  pitch,  but  of  relative  pitch." 

There  is  this  distinction  between  perfect  and  relative  pitch.  One  possess- 
ing the  sense  of  perfect  pitch  is  able  to  sing  correctly  the  actual  pitch  of  any 
given  tone  as,  for  example  "  C."  This  sense  is  not  always  possible  to  acquire, 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  the  sight-singer.  One  possessing  the  sense  of  rela- 
tive pitch  is  able  to  sing  correctly  any  given  series  of  tones,  producing  the 
different  intervals  correctly,  though  possibly  beginning  at  a  wrong  pitch  as,  for 
example,  the  singer,  reading  from  the  printed  page,  sees  the  notes  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  and  recognizes  them  as  the  names  of  the  first  five  notes  of  a  major  scale ; 
having  the  key-note  sounded  on  an  instrument,  the  five  notes  are  easily  sung. 
Without  the  key-note  sounded,  the  performer  might  possibly  sing  D,  E,  F 
sharp  G  A,  the  first  five  notes  of  a  major  scale,  though  not  the  right  one. 

I  would  take,  then,  the  major  scale  of  eight  tones  as  a  basis  for  the  work 
of  sight-singing  practice,  that  being  the  most  natural  succession  of  tones  and 
the  one  easiest  learned  so  as  to  be  recognized  by  the  sound  ;  and  I  might  say 
here,  that  the  pupil  who,  after  prolonged  and  repeated  trials,  is  still  unable  to 
tell  "by  ear"  whether  a  performed  scale  is  correct  or  not,  has  very  little  mu- 
sical sense  and  could  never  be  be  but  little  more  than  an  instrumental  me- 
chanic. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  our  class  in  sight-singing  has  assembled  for  its 
first  lesson;  we  will  begin,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  major  scale ;  we  give  them 
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a  key-note  to  start  on  (any  one  will  do)  and  call  the  different  degrees,  as  we 
want  them  sung,  by  number.  I  would  begin  with  numbers  for  this  reason. 
A  pupil  with  the  smallest  degree  of  musical  intelligence  would  be  able  to 
sing,  we  will  say,  the  first  five  degrees  of  a  scale ;  if  not,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  easiest  things  to  learn.  The  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  convey  no  musical  idea 
whatever  unless  the  pupil  has  learned  the  theoretical  fact  that  these  letters 
are  the  names  given  to  the  first  five  degrees  of  a  particular  scale. 

Take  diatonic  intervals  at  first,  following  with  skips:  chords  may  be 
played  upon  the  piano-forte  as  an  accompaniment,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
position  of  the  chord  that  would  allow  the  class  to  hear  their  note  ;  change  the 
key  often  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  also  that  the  class  may  hear  and  under- 
stand that,  whatever  the  key-note  or  starting  point,  the  intervals  of  the  scale 
are  always  the  same. 

Have  the  class  sing  some  of  the  exercises  without  accompaniment  and 
<io  not  work  longer  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  at  a  time:  continue 
this  work  until  the  class  is  able  to  sing  easily  and  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, any  given  interval  of  the  scale;  this  ought  not  to  take  very  long. 

Afterward  conies  the  more  difficult  work  of  applying  the  numbers  of  the 
scale  to  the  letters  of  some  particular  scale. 

The  scale  C  will  be  the  best  to  start  on,  it  being  the  one  that  the  class  as 
a  whole  is  most  familiar  with. 

They  must  be  taught  that  C  is  the  first  degree  of  the  scale,  E  the  third, 
G  the  fifth,  and  so  on.  Oral  exercises,  rapidly  performed,  are  a  great  help. 
Then  we  may  practice  in  the  scale  of  C,  calling  now  the  letters  instead  of  the 
numbers. 

It  will  now  be  time  for  the  class  to  begin  to  read  and  sing  their  exercises. 
This  work  of  reading  must  be  perseyered  in,  as  the  speed  of  the  sight-singer 
is  limited  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fingers  will  interpret  the  printed  char- 
acters. 

We  may  now  begin  the  practice  of  the  other  scales,  working  in  the  same 
manner  as  before — for  example,  in  the  scale  of  G,  G  is  the  first  degree,  B  the 
third,  D  the  fifth.  Of  course  the  pupils  must  be  taught,  either  here  or  in  the 
harmony  class,  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  in  each  scale  and  the  particular 
notes  affected,  so  that  when  singing,  for  example,  in  the  scale  of  G,  it  would 
be  understood  that  each  "F"  that  is  sung:  is  in  reality  "  F  sharp."  This  un- 
derstanding is  necessary,  although  it  is  for  the  sake  of  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge only,  as,  if  sufficient  work  has  been  done,  the  class  will  only  think  of  the 
"  F"  as  the  seventh  degree  of  the  scale  and  sing  "  F  sharp  "  accordingly. 

There  will  be,  then,  seven  different  scales  to  learn;  that  is  to  say,  seven 
different  sets  of  letters  to  apply  to  the  eight  degrees  of  the  scale,  the  scales 
beginning  on  any  sharped  or  flatted  note  being  the  printed  duplicate  of  those 
beginning  on  the  same  natural  note,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature 
and  the  accidentals;  for  example,  the  scale  of  C  sharp  would  be  the  printed 
duplicate  of  the  scale  C  natural,  with  the  exception  of  the  signature  of  seven 
sharps  at  the  beginning.  The  way  is  now  open  to  a  broad  and  unlimited  field 
of  work,  all  tending  to  develop  the  musical  sensibilities,  as  well  as  being 
practically  useful ;  exercises  in  minor  scales  must  be  given,  which  will  neces- 
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■sitate  a  thorough  understanding  of  mhior  scales  and  their  relation  to  the 
major  scales. 

We  must  remember  that  all  this  time  the  pupil  is  hearing  all  the  single 
tones,  the  names  of  which  he  reads;  he  must  now  learn  the  effect  of  two  or 
more  tones  produced  simultaneously.  Let  us  have  half  the  class  sing  C  and 
the  other  half  E ;  then  reverse  the  process  and  have  the  latter  half  sing  C  and 
the  first  half  E ;  follow  that  with  C,  E  and  G,  sung  together  by  the  class 
equally  divided,  and  the  parts  interchanged.  Then  divide  the  class  into  four 
parts  and  have  them  sing  the  following  chords: 

C  in  the  bass  with 

C    "     '•' 

C    "     " 
again  C    "     "        "        " 

E    "     " 

E    "     " 

C      If       a  a  li 

/~*      li       ((  ((  (1 

G   "     " 

Result,  a  pupil  who  may  have  known  for  months  the  theoretical  fact  that 
C,  E  and  G  formed  the  chord  of  C,  now  knows  the  actual  effect  of  that  chord 
in  any  position  or  inversion. 

And  so,  step  by  step  the  work  may  progress ;  other  chords  may  follow- 
that  of  C  until  all  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way.  During  the  progress 
of  this  work  choruses  that,  at  the  most,  are  only  moderately  difficult,  may  be 
learned,  each  pupil  reading  his  or  her  own  part  from  a  printed  copy;  a 
great  saving  of  time  would  be  made  if  machine  printed  copies  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  choruses  could  be  had,  thus  saving  the  time  of  the  class  doing 
their  own  printing. 

If  possible,  a  study  hour  might  be  appointed  for  the  members  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  chorus  to  meet  for  practice  under  a  chosen  leader,  in 
some  room  where  there  is  no  instrument. 

From  this  point  the  work  may  be  carried  on  as  far  as  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  will  permit;  the  work,  as  far  as  we  have  followed  it,  may  be  carried  out 
by  an  ordinary  class  ;  to  go  beyond  this  might  require  exceptional  ability,  as 
one  must  excel  in  both  reading  and  musical  interpretation ;  all  pupils  should 
strive  to  reach  the  point  when  the  interpretation  of  the  printed  character  and 
the  production  of  the  musical  tone  becomes,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  simulta- 
neous process.  It  may  seem  as  if  this  paper  has  treated  more  of  musical 
training  than  of  sight-singing,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  begin- 
ning the  claim  was  made  that  one  must  have  musical  sensibility  to  be  capable 
of  singing  from  a  printed  copy ;  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  the  prac- 
tice of  sight-singing  develops  this  musical  sensibility.  The  two  seem  to  have 
a  sort  of  co-existence,  each  depending  on  the  other  and  each  developing  the 
other. 

Certainly  the  sight-singing  is  indispensible  to  the  singer,  and  the  musical 
training  is  necessary  for  all  musicians. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  highest  musical  attainment  has  been  reached 
when  one  is  able  to    read  the    printed  pages    of  an   orchestral   score   and 
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hear,  mentally,  the  effect  as  well  as  if  an  orchestra  was  playing  the  music,  and' 
knowing  exactly  the  effect  of  the  different  instruments  or  combinations  of 
instruments. 

While  this  may  not  be  possible  to  the  blind  student,  we  may  help  him  to 
take  a  long  step  in  that  direction  by  assisting  him  in  the  line  of  work  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out,  knowing  that  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
the  making  of  musicians  and  not  mechanics. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wait  sustained  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Day,  and  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  our  pupils  to  sing  by  touch-reading,  as  other  people  do  by 
sight-reading. 

He  said  that  in  establishing  the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind,  upon  a 
foundation  of  tangible  music  in  the  New  York  Point  system,  the  plan  included 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  graded  exercises  for  touch-reading  and  singing 
by  which  singing  by  ear  or  by  dictation  might  be  almost  wholly  dispensed 
with. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Kneass,  of  Philadelphia,  asked,  "  Has 
there  been  no  vocal  music  printed  in  the  Point  print?" 

Mr.  Wait:     The  book  of  hymn  tunes  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  Kneass:  I  have  printed  some,  not  very  much,  in  the  system  in 
which  I  publish  music,  to  illustrate  that  it  can  be  done.  No  doubt  it  can  be 
done  in  the  "  Point,"  also. 

Mr.  Carpenter  :  I  have  been  teaching  for  seven  years  and  teaching  see- 
ing pupils  part  of  that  time.  We  had  but  little  music  that  was  available  in 
Point  print.  I  was  obliged  to  employ  cf  secretary  to  read  to  me  all  the  music 
which  I  taught,  and  to  teach  music  successfully  I  found  I  had  to  copy  every- 
thing on  the  page  and  had  to  commit  it  thoroughly  to  memory.  One  must 
(  know  everything  on  the  page.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  know  part  of  it  and 
guess  the  rest.  I  found  this  required  a  great  deal  of  severe  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  music  teacher,  especially  if  the  music  was  difficult  to  copy.  That  we 
are  to  have  music  in  the  Point  print  which  covers  the  ground  is  a  source  of 
great  gratification,  for  the  pupils  can  now  have  the  same  music  which  the 
teacher  has. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  July  i6,  1890. 
The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Dye,  of  the  Arkansas  Insti- 
tution. 

On  motion,  voted  that  the  reading  and  discussion  of  each  paper  should  be 
limited  to  one  hour  and  a  half 

Mr.  a.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  (Batavia)  Institu- 
tion, then  read  the  following  paper : 

THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
In  March,  1889,  a  distinguished  educator  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational   Association  held   in  Washington,  in  a  paper  read   before  that 
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body,  arraigned  the  prevailing  method  of  teaching  geography  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  geography  is  not  taught  at  all.  To  the 
average  English-speaking  teacher,  geography  means  the  stuffing  into  the 
pupil's  mind  of  a  number  of  isolated  facts,  such  as  the  height  in  feet  of  so 
many  mountains;  the  length  in  miles  of  so  many  rivers,  the  names  of  so  many 
cities  and  towns,  the  depth  and  area  of  so  many  lakes."  I  believe  this  point 
was  well  taken,  and  that  in  some  cases  teachers  of  the  blind  have  reached  no 
higher  conception  of  the  study  of  this  important  branch  ;  however,  the  main 
point  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  convention,  and  which  I  hope  to  make 
clear  by  a  number  of  illustrations,  is  applicable  to  all  teachers  of  geography 
whether  their  pupils  be  seeing  or  sightless. 

Teachers  ought  to  strive  to  make  the  instruction  something  more  than  the 
learning  of  the  boundaries  of  countries,  the  depth  of  lakes,  the  height  of 
mountains,  etc.  They  should  endeavor  to  make  it  bear  on  the  practical 
problems  of  daily  life,  and  to  explain  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Every  proper  study  of  geography  should  regard  man  as  its  central  figure, 
and  ought  to  endeavor  to  investigate  the  interaction  between  man  and  his 
geographical  environment. 

This  method  has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  the  making  of  man  and  his  en- 
vironment as  congenial  as  possible  by  considering  how  natural  conditions  may 
be  so  modified  and  made  available,  as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  hap- 
piness and  welfare. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  merely  asking  a  set  of  assigned  questions  and 
having  the  pupils  answer  them.  The  teachers  of  Germany  have  the  proper 
conception.  By  way  of  illustration  I  will  give  the  outline  of  a  lesson  on  the 
Erzgeberge  mountains  in  Saxony,  which  a  vistor  of  European  schools  reports  : 

The  teacher  states  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  most  thickly  peo- 
pled of  any  part  of  Germany.     Why  so? 

In  the  i6th  century  a  great  number  of  people  settled  there,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  silver  mines.  Continuing,  the  teacher  develops  fact  after  fact  as 
follows  :  The  mines  became  exhausted.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  were 
covered  with  various  kinds  of  wood  and  the  mountain  streams  afforded 
opportunity  to  build  mills.  Result — the  miners  became  wood-workers.  But 
available  wood  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  people  were  compelled  to  en- 
gage in  other  business.  Still  utilizing  the  water  power,  the  wood-workers 
became  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  the  Merino  sheep  having  been  intro- 
duced from  Spain,  and  the  people  availing  themselves  of  the  pasturage  on  the 
mountains,  thus  remained  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Throughout  this  lesson  there  is  cause  and  effect  standing  in  relation  to 
each  other  constantly,  and  likewise  constant  application  of  geographical  con- 
ditions to  explain  the  change  in  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  a 
lesson  would  be  developed  without  a  text  book  from  a  simple  map  showing 
the  location  of  the  mountains,  made  by  the  teacher  before  his  class. 

For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  teachers  there  never  use  a  text  book  be- 
fore the  class  or  sit  during  a  recitation. 

In  the  commercial  schools  of  Germany,  the  subject  has  long  received 
marked  attention,  and  the  result  is  that  the  German  educated  for  business  is, 
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on  the  average,  superior  in  business  capacity  to  his  rivals  in  other  countries ; 
this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  Germans  are  found  in 
business  centres  outside  of  their  own  country.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently  made  inquiry  among  the  business  firms  of  the  city  as  to 
the  per  cent,  of  foreigners  employed,  and  ascertained  that  35  per  cent,  of  the 
firms  employed  Germans.  It  is  said  the  young  German  business  men  take 
the  lead  in  that  city.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  the  Germans  are  making  head- 
way, and  largely  because  they  understand  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
geographical  conditions. 

This  is  not  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German  learns  more  in  regard  to 
boundaries,  situation  of  cities,  etc.,  but  rather  because  he  is  taught  how  to  ap- 
ply his  knowledge,  how  to  trace  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  with 
reference  to  geographical  phenomena  and  to  make  such  knowledge  bear  on 
the  actual  business  of  life.  In  short,  he  studies  geography  as  an  art  as  well  as 
a  science. 

Every  art  presupposes  a  science.  The  science  of  a  study  consists  in  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  facts  and  principles  which  form  its  subject  matter. 
Art  consists  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  business  of  life  or  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  some  other  department  of  knowledge.  In 
the  former  case  it  aids  the  business  man  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  scholar. 

Geography  thus  regarded,  then,  should  teach  the  business  man  where  to 
settle,  where  to  buy  and  where  to  sell  commodities.  It  should  so  mould  his 
habits  of  thinking  that  he  will  be  able  to  foresee  and  take  advantage  of 
geographical  conditions  and  changes  of  conditions. 

It  should  teach  the  scholar  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  the  interpretation 
of  history  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  Buckle,  in  his  "  History  of  Civ- 
ilization," and  Green,  in  his  "Makings  of  England,"  are  two  cases  in  which 
the  scholar  has  admirably  shown  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions. 

It  was  the  instinct  of  the  business  man  that  led  to  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  A  study  of  geographical  conditions  led  its  promoter  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  route  would  restore  to  the  Mediterranean  the  trade  which  it 
lost  by  the  discovery  and  opening  of  the  Cape  route.  What  is  it  but  the  ap- 
plication of  geographical  knowledge  that  has  instigated  the  building  of  the 
Nicaragua  Ship  Canal?  Business  men  foresee  that  it  will  be  of  tremendous 
commercial  advantage  to  have  such  a  route  of  travel.  The  geographical  dis- 
advantages to  be  encountered  in  building  it  have  been  duly  considered  and 
in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  Panama  enterprise,  it  is  believed  that  this 
canal  will  be  a  reality  by  1S92.  The  construction  of  the  Suez  canal  has  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  mankind;  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  new  advantages  to  the  race. 

The  study  of  geography,  then,  should  regard  man  as  its  central  figure, 
and  ought  to  investigate  the  interaction  between  man  and  his  geographical 
environment. 

Thus  looked  upon,  geography  is  not  a  branch  to  be  fully  comprehended  and 
acquired  by  pupils  of  ten  or  twelve,  an  age  at  which  many  children  are  sup- 
posed to  have  laid  the  study  aside.  Yet  a  well-posted  and  skillful  teacher  can 
so  interest  a  pupil,  that  he  will  be  unwilling  to  discontinue  the  study,  since  he 
will  see  its  great  practical  importance.    While  he  is  learning  the  situation  of 
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countries,  the  location  of  the  great  ports  and  markets  of  the  world,  tlie  great 
trade  routes,  he  should  also  be  made  to  study  into  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced a  port  here,  a  market  there,  and  a  great  trade  route  in  another  place. 
The  great  staple-producing  regions  of  the  earth  should  receive  particular 
attention,  showing  how  climate,  soil,  etc.,  have  made  them  what  they  are. 
Not  only  should  the  pupil  learn  the  occupations  and  trades  of  the  people,  but 
he  should  be  taught  to  study  carefully  into  the  causes  which  developed  such 
trades.  Even  in  our  commercial  schools,  greatly  lauded  as  being  intensely 
practical,  geography  receives  little  or  no  attention.  There  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  are  the  favored  studies.  These  schools  thus  conducted  may  and 
do  produce  excellent  accountants,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  course  of  study 
which  would  tend  to  produce  a  successful  merchant.  A  successful  merchant 
must  know  geography  and  not  only  its  principles,  but  how  to  apply  them.  It 
depends  greatly  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher  to  present  geography  to  a  class  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  practical. 

The  application  of  geographical  conditions  to  explain  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization is  of  great  interest.  Let  us  consider  a  few  instances.  The  peculiar 
geographical  situation  of  Holland  has  had  great  influence  in  molding  her 
history  ;  it  is  because  the  Dutch  have  been  compelled  to  struggle  with  adverse 
geographical  conditions  that  they  have  acquired  those  habits  which  have  ren- 
dered them  the  most  prosperous  and  comfortable  people  in  the  world.  Their 
geographical  situation  forced  them  to  become  an  industrious  people.  A  thou- 
sand years  ago  they  built  their  bulwarks  of  willow  and  mud  against  the  ever- 
encroaching  sea.  Each  year  every  peasant  gives  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
stop  the  breaks  and  replace  the  willows  which  the  insects  have  eaten. 

Consider  Norway.  Why  are  her  inhabitants  a  race  of  sailors,  with  noth- 
ing to  export  except  fish  and  lumber,  and  these  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities ?  Why  has  she  a  navy  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  Geographi- 
cal conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  to  answer  this  question.  Norway 
is  broken  into  a  large  number  of  Fjords  and  islands,  more  water  than  land. 
Instinctively  becoming  sailors,  her  inhabitants  are  carriers  for  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Remembering  that  this  country  extends  to  70  degrees  north  latitude, 
almost  wholly  north  of  the  southern  point  of  Greenland,  it  seems  surprising, 
until  we  take  into  consideration  the  efitect  of  the  gulf  stream,  that  her  shores 
are  always  unfrozen — a  fact  which  has  made  it  possible  for  her  to  develop  a 
marine  trade.  Were  it  not  for  these  favorable  geographical  conditions  the 
Norwegian  would  be  of  no  more  commercial  importance  than  the  Green- 
landers.     Neither  would  he  have  attained  any  higher  degree  of  civilization. 

To  any  who  wish  to  pursue  this  study  further,  I  refer  them  to  the  second 
chapter  of  Vol.  I,  of  Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization."  Here  the  historian 
has  marshalled  fact  after  fact  to  show  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions 
in  determining  political  and  industrial  development.  Here  he  shows  that  the 
despotism  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  civilzations  of  Egypt,  India, 
Central  America  and  Peru  was  the  result  of  geographical  conditions. 

A  great  deal  is  made  now-a-days  of  current  news,  and  justly.  Much  of  it 
is  of  geographical  importance,  and  can  be  applied  day  by  day  in  his  class,  by  a 
skillful  teacher  on  the  look-out  to  make  every  item  useful  in  developing  the 
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minds  of  his  pupils;  something  more,  however,  must  be  done  than  merely  to 
read  or  state  the  bare  facts  to  a  class.  The  teacher  should  present  only  that 
which  is  important,  and  should  show  the  pupils  the  bearing  the  different  facts 
have  on  the  welfare  of  man.  The  questions  before  the  forestry  congress  re- 
cently held  in  Philadelphia,  were  questions  of  applied  geography.  Among 
other  facts  brought  forth,  there  was  this — that  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys -the  deforestation  has  actually  reduced  the  flow  of  the  rivers  from  20 
to  30  per  cent.,  and  it  was  estimated  that  if  the  destruction  continues  the 
country  will  be  as  bare  as  Asia  Minor  in  thirty  years.  This  can  be  prevented 
only  by  ceasing  to  destroy  the  forests  or  by  liberal  planting  of  trees  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  said  that  the  arid  area  of  the  United  States  covers  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  country.  By  the  application  of  geographical  knowledge  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  geographical  conditions,  much  of  this  land  may  be  made 
to  produce  by  devising  some  method  of  irrigation.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands  has  just  completed  its  inquiries  regarding 
California.  It  reports  in  one  case  having  seen  on  one  side  of  a  slope  lands  so 
barren  that  a  dozen  acres  would  hardly  afford  nourishment  sufficient  for  a 
sheep.  On  the  other  side,  where  geographical  conditions  have  been  studied 
and  natural  conditions  utilized,  land  of  the  same  soil  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce excellent  crops  through  a  system  of  irrigation.  Land  on  the  one  side  is 
worth  10  cents  per  acre  ;  on  the  other  $50  to  |ioo  per  acre.  The  problem  here 
is  how  to  bring  the  water  to  the  other  slope  at  a  moderate  cost. 

A  proper  application  of  geographical  conditions  will  undoubtedly  reclaim 
much  of  the  arid  land  of  our  country. 

The  questions  discussed  by  the  Pan  American  congress  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  settled  by  the  consideration  of  geographical  conditions,  and  the 
better  these  conditions  are  understood  and  applied,  the  more  acciirate  and 
beneficial  will  be  the  results  attained. 

The  questions  before  the  Marine  congress  were  questions  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  sea.  The  repetition  of  the  floods  in  China,  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Yellow  river,  can  be  remedied  by  taking  advantage  of  and 
applying  certain  geographical  conditions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  similar 
phenomena.  In  presenting  such  information  the  teacher  ought  to  inspire  the 
pupil  to  search  for  these  favorable  conditions-.  By  so  doing  the  learner's  mind 
will  be  so  molded  that  it  will  constantly  be  on  the  look-out  to  apply  geo- 
graphical conditions  to  practical  affairs. 

The  recent  construction  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  canal  overcomes  a  geo- 
graphical obstacle  to  commerce  in  the  Tennessee  river,  making  it  possible  for 
boats  to  sail  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Mississippi.  The  late  destruction  of 
the  famous  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube,  by  means  of  dynamite,  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  steamers  to  go  from  Vienna  to  the  sea  without  breaking  bulk — facts 
of  tremendous  political  and  commercial  importance.  All  such  ought  to  be 
utilized  by  every  teacher.  Questions  of  great  mternational  importance  often 
hinge  on  the  natural  and  geographical  condition  of  the  countries  concerned. 
The  Irish  question  is  largely  a  problem  of  this  kind.  Were  there  no  bogs  in 
Ireland  there  would  be  no  such  question,  and  were  England  and  Ireland  one 
land,  as  in  a  former  geological  period,  the  labors  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell 
would  be  greatly  lessened.    The  Eastern  question  is  agitated  because  of  the 
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avorable  geographical  position  of  Constantinople.  Were  this  city  less  favora- 
bly situated  for  commercial  purposes,  Russia  would  have  no  such  grasping 
desire  to  possess  all  the  country  leading  thereto.  The  Australian  colonies 
have  formed  a  federation  ;  it  requires  no  great  prophet  to  foresee  that  ere 
many  years  she  will  assert  her  independence.  If  democratic  ideas  continue 
to  develop  there,  her  geographical  position  renders  it  certain  that  another 
century  will  behold  a  great  Republic  in  the  Pacific.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Canada  and  Mexico  likewise  point  clearly  to  their  manifest  destiny. 

Shall  not  geography,  then,  rise  in  estimation  as  a  branch  of  study  ?  Do  not 
the  wants  of  a  practical  age,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  scholarship,  de- 
mand that  it  shall  receive  more  attention  in  our  schools  and  colleges?  The 
successful  business  man  of  the  future  must  know  how  to  apply  his  knowledge 
of  geography;  the  statesman  of  the  future  must  heed  its  teachings;  the 
political  economist  of  the  future  must  consider  its  laws  more  carefully  ;  the  his- 
torian of  the  future  must,  as  Buckle  did,  realize  the  importance  of  investigat- 
ing the  interacdon  between  man  and  his  geographical  environment.  But  the 
business  man,  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  the  historian  of  the 
future  must  each  receive  his  geographical  training  in  our  schools. 

I  think  all  will  agree  that  more  attention  can  profitably  be  assigned  to 
this  branch  in  our  courses  of  study. 

Mr.  Link  :  There  is  very  little  that  I  wish  to  add  to  what  has  been  read 
to  you  in  the  paper.  I  think  that  covers  the  ground.  Some  one  has  said  that 
geography  was  usually  taught  just  about  as  if  we  would  take  a  pupil  into  the 
woods  and  command  him  to  learn  the  relation  and  distances  apart  of  five  hun- 
dred forest  trees.  There  would  be  no  intellectual  effort  at  all  required  to  learn 
the  position  of  these  trees;  it  would  only  be  a  tremendous  effort  of  the  memory, 
and  there  would  be  no  entertainment  \a  it  as  well  as  no  profit.  Geography  is 
somedmes  taught  that  way,  and  instead  of  proving  to  be  an  intellectual  treat 
to  the  pupil  it  becomes  an  insupportable  task.  Almost  all  studies  can  be 
made  a  means  of  entertainment,  and  the  best  teacher  will  always  feel  that  the 
recitation  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  feast,  and  if  the  teacher  does  not  so  feel  the 
pupil  is  certain  to  feel  nothing  of  the  spirit  and  animation  which  belong  to  a 
true  recitation.  Geography,  more  than  some  other  studies,  can  be  made  a 
means  of  entertainment  as  well  as  a  means  of  profit,  and  certainly  the  speaker 
was  correct  in  saying  that  man  should  be  regarded  as  the  central  thought  in 
teaching  geography.  There  are  things  connected  with  almost  every  country 
and  place  of  importance  which  the  teacher  may  learn  outside  the  immediate 
text  book,  if  text  book  is  used,  which  the  teacher  may  have  as  a  reserve  fund 
to  present  to  the  pupil.  There  may  be  some  interesting  bit  of  history  in  con- 
necdon  with  some  city  or  country,  which  will  be  the  means  of  fixing  other 
facts  with  reference  to  the  country  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Children 
will  remember  the  locality  of  a  place  with  which  they   can   connect   some 

event. 

We  take  a  map  of  the  ancients  and  we  wonder  why  Palmyra  and  other 
cides  which  are  now  deserted  were  in  such  places,  and  then  we  wonder  why 
such  large  cities  sprang  up  and  then  perished.  If  we  follow  the  commerce 
of  the  dmes  we  will  find,  perhaps,  before  the  date  of  any  authentic  history. 
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traffic  going  on  between  the  eastern  and  southeastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  por- 
tions of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  line  of  travel  was  overland,  and  fol- 
lowed different  avenues,  and  along  these  lines  sprang  up  cities.  If  we  follow 
these  lines  of  travel  we  will  find  there  was  a  cause  for  some  things  of  which 
we  might  otherwise  think  there  was  no  particular  cause.  And  we  learn  that 
man's  environments  have  often  determined  his  civilization  and  progress. 
Ocean  currents  and  winds  have  figured  very  largely  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  teacher  that  says,  here  is  so  and  so  and  there  is  so  and  so,  and 
cannot  get  beyond  that  is  certainly  a  very  indifferent  teacher  of  geography. 
And  again,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  along  the  line  of  the  paper;  it  is 
especially  a  study  for  advanced  pupils.  History  is  worth  comparatively  little 
unless  geography  is  used  in  connection  with  it.  If  we  would  study  the  history 
of  the  Greeks,  we  must  know  something  about  the  country  which  they 
occupied  and  its  position  on  the  world's  map.  This  has  something  to  do 
with  the  wars  which  they  waged,  with  the  form  which  their  civilization  took, 
and  with  their  government.  These  things  are  modified  somewhat  by  its 
geography.  We  can  not  study  language  properly  without  taking  in  connec- 
tion with  it  the  study  of  the  geography  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  people 
who  spoke  the  language.  If  I  had  a  class  of  pupils  to  follow  Ccesar  in  his 
wars,  we  would  want  to  know  something  about  the  country  of  the  Helvetians  ; 
we  would  want  to  know  something  about  the  people  north  of  the  Rhine  that 
gave  C:esar  so  much  trouble ;  we  would  want  to  know  something  about  the 
country  they  occupied.  As  we  begin  to  learn  the  geography  of  this  country, 
in  connection  with  this  we  may  study  their  history  and  their  language,  and 
one  relieves  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  the  other;  one  serves  to  make  the 
other  more  entertaining,  and  together  they  serve  to  make  the  pupils  more 
intelligent.  It  is  breadth  of  knowledge  as  well  as  accuracy  we  should  strive 
for  in  the  particular  branches  we  teach.  As  to  how  accurate  a  pupil  may  be 
in  some  particular  branch,  the  world  at  large  may  never  have  the  means  of 
knowing.  I  know  there  are  boards  of  examiners  that  will  sometimes  pump 
all  the  grammar  out  of  the  mind  of  a  pupil,  or  would-be  teacher,  but  the  world 
at  large  will  judge  of  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  by  the  breadth  of  the  train- 
ing which  he  has  received,  by  the  number  of  topics  concerning  which  he  may 
have  an  intelligent  knowledge.  Geography  opens  out  into  almost  everything, 
into  history,  into  language,  into  civil  government ;  the  field  is  unlimited,  and 
I  believe  in  assigning  work  in  our  institutions,  we  should  not  select  a  teacher 
for  geography  simply  because  it  is  considered  a  primary  study,  but  we  should 
select  the  best  teachers  we  have  to  teach  this  branch. 

Dr.  Dye  :  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  paper,  but  to  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  production  of  Mr.  Clement.  He  has  invested 
his  topic  with  interest  and  instruction,  while  in  the  hands  of  many  it  would 
have  been  prosy  and  uninteresting.  He  has  demonstrated  to  us  what  I  have 
contended  for  elsewhere,  and  which  I  think  should  be  emphasized  by  this 
Association,  though  it  may  not  be  entirely  germain  to  this  subject.  And  that 
is  this  :  That  in  its  last  analysis,  the  interest  manifested  and  progress  made 
by  any  pupil  in  any  study,  devolves  and  is  dependent  upon  the  teacher  more 
than  the  pupil.     A  competent  teacher  will  make  any  branch  interesting. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  information,  familiarity  with  the  text-book  or  sub- 
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ject  treated,  only,  but  of  communication,  impartation,  as  well.  Aptness  to 
teach.  But  it  is  more  than  transference  of  thought  from  teacher  to  pupil ;  it  is 
the  provoking  of  thought  and  investigation  by  the  pupil. 

As  the  largest  success  in  our  work  is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  our 
teachers,  then  we  must  pay  better  salaries  in  order  to  command  them,  the 
best.  In  many  states,  my  own  among  the  number,  teachers  are  not  paid 
enough.  We  should  devise  some  means  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  legislators 
of  the  various  states,  and  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  make  more  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose.  If  Brother  Clement's  health  should  fail,  or  for 
any  reason  he  should  conclude  to  leave  New  York  and  seek  the  genial  climate 
and  balmy  breezes  of  the  Sunny  South,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  him  to 
Arkansas,  and  I  now  tender  him  the  Chair  of  Geography  in  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Parker  :  I  am  considerably  interested  in  this  subject  of  geography, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  something  that  would  be  a  little  more  practical. 
This  theory  is  something  that  we  can  get  in  our  educational  journals  and  read 
any  time,  but  what  we  want  is  something  that  will  help  us  in  our  everyday 
work.  I,  as  a  teacher,  feel  the  need  of  a  few  suggestions  along  this  line — 
something  that  will  enable  me  to  do  better  work  in  the  school  room.  We,  for 
instance,  need  some  method  of  representing  the  map  to  our  pupils,  by  which 
we  can  give  an  outline  of  the  country  in  some  cheap  way.  If  any  of  you  know 
a  method  by  which  we  can  produce  cheap  maps  you  ought  to  tell  us.  They 
say  it  is  advanced  work.  This  is  true.  The  philosophy  of  Geography  is 
something  that  takes  a  mature  mind  to  appreciate  fully,  but  as  long  as  it  is 
put  into  the  primary  department  and  we  have  to  teach  it,  we  would  like  to 
have  some  ideas. 

Mr.  Battles  :  The  subject  as  thus  far  spoken  of  has  been  advanced 
geography,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Link  also  would  quite 
agree  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  introduce  this  additional  matter  into 
the  teaching  of  geography  to  primary  classes,  who  would  be  so  absorbed  in 
this  collateral  matter,  that  very  little  progress  would  be  made  in  geography. 
What  then  can  be  done  with  the  subject  of  geography  in  the  primary  classes? 
It  is  to  this  that  our  attention  should  be  particularly  devoted.  Here  this  col- 
lateral matter  can  be  introduced,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  technical  instruction.  From  the  very  poverty  of  the  information  of 
the  pupils  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  it  in  the  general  and  broad  way  which  has 
been  laid  before  us  so  ably.  The  accepted  method  of  teaching  this  subject  to 
primary  schools  I  heartily  agree  with,  using  molding  boards  and  clay,  and 
perhaps  above  all  dissected  maps.  My  own  feeling  upon  the  use  of  the  mural 
map  is  that  it  is  about  useless.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  very  maps 
that  my  friend  has  spoken  of,  at  very  low  cost,  so  as  to  provide  each  pupil 
with  a  map  of  every  geographical  division,  and  during  the  study  of  the  subject 
each  of  the  pupils  can  have  a  map  before  him.  My  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  matter  by  seeing  some  of  the  little  dissected  maps  for  children  who  can 
see,  made  by  Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.,  of  Massachusetts.  By  using  the  same 
maps  and  constructing  a  frame  so  that  they  can  be  built  up  and  set  in  their 
places,  we  have  obtained  a  very  cheap,  light,  portable  and  handy  map. 

Question — What  are  they  made  of?     ^//jzt'^r— Made  of  wood,  two  or  three 
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layers  cross  grained  to  prevent  warping.  The  map  as  it  first  appears  is  sim- 
ply printed  on  a  cheap  piece  of  paper  ranging  from  12  to  15  inches  long  and 
from  10  to  15  wide.  This  is  mounted  upon  wood  and  sawed  out  into  pieces 
showing  geographical  divisions.  This  leaves  after  the  interior  drops  out  a 
margin  or  boundary  running  around  the  exterior  part  of  the  map.  This  low 
part  we  place  upon  a  board  of  the  same  size  and  raising  the  interior  part  so 
the  dissected  portion  is  raised  upon  the  map  proper.  These  that  I  have 
spoken  of  thus  far  consist  only  of  boundaries,  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  their  relative  size,  and  this  too,  I  have  found  an  important  means  of  educa- 
tion. How  hard  it  is  to  give  a  blind  person  a  conception  of  the  size  of  a  great 
state  like  this  state,  with  a  little  piece  of  wood  that  we  can  easily  hold  be- 
tween our  thumb  and  forefinger,  we  who  have  our  sight  can  hardly  determine. 
I  think  it  is  important  then  to  have  maps  made  upon  several  scales.  Teach  a 
child  the  map  of  Illinois  and  then  give  him  a  map  on  a  larger  scale  and  he  wilt 
say,  "  Illinois  is  larger  than  it  was."  By  simply  driving  nails  or  tacks  showing 
the  divisions,  river  courses  and  the  like,  we  have  maps  quite  complete.  The 
only  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is,  that  the  rivers  instead  of  being  grooved 
as  they  are  in  many  maps  are  far  better  made  by  raising  the  surface  by  a  line 
of  pin  heads,  so  as  to  give  a  more  tangible  line. 

Question — Would  they  not  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  railroads. 
Answer — Too  much  attention  has  been  given,  in  my  judgment,  to  details.  If 
you  make  a  simple  map  that  shows  outlines,  first  remove  for  a  moment  all 
thought  of  evervthing  else  other  than  mere  outline,  size  and  relation  of  each 
to  the  other.  And  by  a  system  of  progressive  maps  we  can  accomplish  much 
more  than  by  attempting  to  do  too  much  with  one  map.  An  ordinary  pin 
head  can  be  used  for  rivers  and  straight  or  finishing  nails  for  railroads.  This 
is  what  we  have  used  in  our  more  advanced  maps.  This  is  perhaps  not  the 
ideal,  but  it  is  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  most  practical. 

Dr.  Sibley:  The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  can  we  do  in  the  way 
of  making  maps  for  teaching  little  folks,  more  especially  cheap  maps  ?"  When 
I  became  interested  in  the  subject  about  sixteen  years  ago  I  was  teaching,  and 
we  had  no  maps,  very  few  at  any  rate,  and  they  were  very  poor  and  very  ex- 
pensive, and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  some  system  of  map  making 
be  employed  in  teaching  geography  that  should  be  cheaper.  I  thought  of  a 
plan  of  making  a  system  of  maps  with  the  sewing  machine.  The  great  trouble 
in  getting  maps  was  that  they  had  too  much  on  them.  With  this  system  so 
cheap  that  you  could  hardly  estimate  the  expense,  you  can  put  a  map  into  the 
hands  of  each  pupil.  You  simply  draw  an  outline  on  paper  and  put  it  in  the 
sewing  machine,  taking  the  thread  out  of  the  needle  and  stitch  all  the  way 
through,  sewing  through  ten  thicknesses  of  paper  at  one  time.  For  moun- 
tains, make  two  rows  of  stitches  ;  for  rivers,  make  the  stitch  a  little  longer, 
being  careful  not  to  put  too  much  in.  This  is  where  all  the  trouble  lies  in  all 
the  maps  I  have  seen.  I  do  not  think  putting  on  the  railroad  systems  would 
be  advisable  at  all.  They  would  complicate  the  map  too  much.  One  trouble 
Mr.  Battles  has  indicated  is  getting  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  states.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  I  found  in  an  old  junk  shop,  in  St.  Louis,  three  dissected  maps 
of  the  United  States.     These  old  maps  have  been  of  more  use  to  us  than  any- 
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thing  else  we  ever  had  in  the  study  of  the  United  States.  We  put  in  the 
capitals  with  broad  tack  heads  and  with  another  tack  with  smaller  head  put 
in  the  towns  of  less  importance,  putting  in  no  rivers  or  mountains  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  They  were  the  best  thing  for  studying  the  comparative  size  of  the 
stales  I  have  ever  seen  for  blind  pupils.  Tell  them  that  the  area  of  Illinois, 
Ohio,  etc.,  is  so  much  and  they  will  forget  it  in  a  few  days,  but  if  you  take  this 
dissected  map  and  pull  out  the  state  of  Texas,  a  foot  and  a  half  probably 
across,  and  then  take  out  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  why,  they  will  never  for- 
get it  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  Great  teachers  are  always  ahead  of  their  generation,  and 
it  is  well  they  should  be,  or  else  the  generation  would  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  them.  Mr.  Clement  has  given  us  some  good  ideas.  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  attain  to  all  of  them,  but  while  this  standard  may  not  be  attainable  at 
present,  I  think  it  should  induce  us  to  aim  higher  in  some  directions  than  we 
have  yet  done  in  geography.  But  we  have  to  remember  who  it  is  we  are 
teaching ;  first,  the  scope  of  their  ideas,  and  second,  by  the  limited  character 
of  their  necessities.  We  are  not  educating  the  blind  to  be  railroad  managers, 
great  merchants  or  business  men.  To  the  larger  proportion  of  those  we  edu- 
cate, a  very  elaborate  system  of  geography  would  be  unnecessary.  To  place 
a  sectional  map  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  child  is  really  in  my  opinion  to  give 
him  an  advantage  over  a  seeing  pupil  using  the  ordinary  printed  map.  The 
ideas  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  objective  teaching  are  far  more  permanent 
than  those  which  are  conveyed  by  the  usual  methods.  I  have  a  child  in  my 
care  at  the  present  time  who  came  to  us  after  last  Christmas.  He  was  only 
six  years  old.  He  had  never  learned  the  first  thing  in  the  world  except  what 
he  should  not  have  learned,  what  he  had  picked  up  by  overhearing  conversa- 
tion. He  had  no  education  of  any  kind  whatever.  That  boy  to-day 
will  take  any  county  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  there  are  forty, 
and  tell  you  what  county  it  is,  and  he  will  put  his  finger  upon 
every  one  of  the  towns,  that  is,  every  one  that  it  is  worth  while  to  indicate. 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any  child  six  years  of  age,  taught 
by  the  ordinary  method,  who  can  do  better  than  that.  Of  course  all  can  not 
do  so  well.  Witli  regard  to  these  maps,  I  quite  unite  with  the  views  taken  by 
our  friends  as  to  the  importance  of  a  cheaper  map.  At  Brantford  we  have 
always  had  maps  that  were  not  very  costly  to  us  because  we  made  them  our- 
selves. I  refer  to  the  large  wooden  maps.  We  also  supply  ourselves  with 
small  maps  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  class,  in  order  that  while  one  pupil  is 
using  a  large  sectional  map  the  others  may  be  following  him  at  their  desks. 
These  smaller  maps  are  constructed  of  stout  mill  board  and  can  be  made  at 
an  expense  of  fifty  cents  apiece  for  material  or  even  less.  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  a  geographical  education,  I  think  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils 
must  be  content  to  learn  that  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  about  the 
geography  of  their  own  country,  the  relation  of  their  country  toothers  on  this 
continent,  and  possibly  be  content  with  a  general  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  we  in  Canada  should  not  overlook  our  close  geo- 
graphical relations  to  the  United  States.  Good  text-books  in  embossed  type 
or  points  for  advanced  classes  would  also  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Clement  :    There  has  been  a  geography  published   which   comes 
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quite  close  to  what  Mr.  Dymond  wishes.  Chisholm's  Geography — I  forget 
where  it  is  pubHshed.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Dymond  will  not  feel  at  all  bad  be- 
cause I  predict  that  Canada  will  some  day  belong  to  the  United  States.  He 
must  remember  that  I  am  exceedingly  patriotic.  Once  there  were  three 
Arhericans  talking  about  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Number  one 
said  he  bounded  it  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  The  second 
says  "  I  do  not  stop  there,  I  bound  it  on  the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the 
south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  and  on  the  west  by  the  set- 
ting sun."  Number  three  said,  "  I  go  beyond  that  for  I  am  exceedingly 
enthusiastic.  I  bound  the  United  States  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
on  the  south  by  the  day  of  judgment,  on  the  east  by  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  on  the  west  by  the  ecliptic." 

Mr.  Johnson:  Though  not  questioning  the  merits  or  usefulness  of  dis- 
sected maps  with  blind  children,  as  they  may  serve  them  as  well  as  the  seeing, 
as  playthings  or  puzzles,  which  is  their  most  valuable  use  in  my  judgment,  my 
estimate  of  the  value  of  mural  maps  has  gradually  increased  through 
an  experience  of  twenty  years.  The  time  was  when  I  thought  1  had  done,  and 
done  well,  my  whole  duty,  if  I  had  crammed  into  the  memories  of  my  pupils 
the  complete  catalogue  of  dry  details  contained  in  Mitchell's  School  Geog- 
raphy. I  made  but  little  use  of  maps,  and. that  was  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
to  find  the  answers  to  the  map  questions  given  in  the  book,  certainly  a  very 
insignificant  use. 

Not  to  trace  the  slow  progress  of  my  illumination,  which  is  still  very  far 
from  perfect,  1  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  my  present  practice  is  to 
sink  the  book  into  a  very  subordinate  relation,  and  to  exalt  the  maps  into  the 
greatest  prominence  1  can  give  them.  In  order  not  to  confuse  the  pupils  by 
trying  to  show  too  much,  we  raise  only  the  boundaries  and  coast  lines,  a  few 
of  the  most  important  rivers  and  mountains,  and  the  largest  or  most  impor- 
tant cities  and  railroads,  and  we  leave  the  other  details  to  be  given  orally  by 
the  teacher. 

In  the  class  work  we  vary  the  exercises  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest. 
For  each  day  of  the  week  we  have  a  different  kind  of  work  at  the  map,  as  fol- 
lows: For  Monday,  the  tracing  of  boundaries  with  the  finger,  telling  what 
they  separate,  and  giving  various  other  information.  For  Tuesday,  the  finding 
of  cities  and  describing  their  position  and  the  like.  For  Wednesday,  the 
tracing  of  boundaries  and  other  lines  without  the  aid  of  the  map,  but  from 
memory.  For  Thursday,  the  naming  of  the  cities  from  an  oral  account  of  their 
position  or  some  other  facts  about  them  (the  two  last  mentioned  exercises  we 
regard  as  especially  valuable).  For  Friday,  an  exercise  which  gives  much 
pleasure  and  amusement.  It  consists  in  placing  the  finger  of  the  pupil  on  a 
town  or  city,  so  that  no  other  part  of  the  hand  shall  rest  on  the  map,  and  then 
requiring  him  to  name  the  place  without  removing  his  finger  from  that  par- 
ticular spot.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  it  certainly 
yields  some  good  results  in  the  shape  of  discipline  to  mind  and  muscle. 

The  maps  now  used  by  us  are  a  device  of  my  own,  and  are  made  by  hand 
under  my  direction.  The  set  consist^  of  seven  maps,  viz.,  the  maps  of  the 
hemispheres,  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  North  and  South  America  and  the  United 
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States.  These  are  mounted  in  two  frames,  3  by  5  feet.  The  United  States 
occupies  one  whole  side  of  one  frame,  and  the  two  Americas  the  other  side; 
the  hemispheres  and  Europe  are  on  one  side  of  the  other  frame,  and  Africa 
and  Asia  are  on  the  other  side.  The  embossed  work  is  raised  out  of  the 
material  of  the  ordinary  outline  maps  by  perforation.  I  use  Butler's.  The 
printed  matter  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  all  the  tracing  of  every  kind,  so  that 
the  maps  look  like  those  in  the  school  room  for  the  seeing.  We  regard  this 
as  one  great  advantage  of  these  maps.  They  are  troublesome  to  make,  re- 
quiring long  and  tedious  application.  The  work  is  hard  on  the  eyes,  and 
cannot  be  done  by  machinery.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  durable  and  will 
last  for  a  generation,  at  least.  They  are  certainly  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
use,  and,  I  think,  are  not  equalled.  Our  price  for  the  set  is  seventy-five 
dollars. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings  the  Executive  Committee  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  without  discussion  : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  blind  are  commonly  of  inferior  physique,  and 
have  a  marked  aversion  to  the  forms  of  exercise  engaged  in  by  the  seeing, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  recog- 
nition in  all  the  institutions  of  the  necessity  of  regular  and  intelligent 
instruction  in  such  calisthenic  and  gymnastic  exercises  as  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  possible  physical  culture  of  the  pupils. 

The  next  topic  considered  was  Primary  Reading  for  the  blind.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  Mrs. 
Little  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dow  urging  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  primer  in  New  York  Point,  and  making  some  suggestions  as 
to  the  form  it  should  take. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Little:  There  can  be  no  qnestion  as  to  the  desirability  of  acquir- 
ing the  power  of  reading  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  teach 
them  to  read  any  more  rapidly  than  at  present  we  all  want  to  know  it.  It 
seems  to  me  the  plan  as  outlined  is  a  very  excellent  one.  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  found  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Dow  seems  to  have  met  with  in  teaching  our 
children  to  read.  I  think  our  children  learn  to  read  as  fast  as  seeing  children 
of  the  same  capacity,  with  the  books  we  have,  and  I  see  no  strong  reason  why 
we  need  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  new  books  at  present.  This  is  my 
judgment  in  the  matter.  The  books  we  have  are  a  reprint  of  the  books  used 
by  seeing  pupils.  Our  children  use  the  cell  frame  in  learning  the  number  of 
points,  and  the  position  of  the  points  and  to  make  the  letters.  We  begin  to 
analyze  a  letter  quite  early,  our  idea  being  that  they  must  learn  to  analyze  a 
letter  before  they  can  learn  to  write.  One  cannot  learn  to  write  intelligently 
who  has  not  learned  to  read,  so  we  must  learn  to  read  first.  Our  children  do 
not  learn  to  write  until  they  have  advanced  considerably  in  reading,  but  the 
analysis  of  the  letters  they  commence  at  once.  We  formerly  taught  them  Line 
print  first  and  Point  print  second,  but  the  children  were  too  slow  in  learning 
how  to  write.     We  wanted  them  to  use  their  slates  in  class  work  before  they 
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were  ready  for  them  if  they  had  to  learn  Line  print  first.  I  should  like  to 
teach  them  to  read  Line  and  Point  together,  if  we  could  just  arrange  it  so  as 
to  have  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  Most  of  our  children  learn 
to  read  as  quickly  as  ordinary  children  do,  but,  of  course,  not  all  of  them.  A 
few  will  be  six  months  learning  the  alphabet.  A  majority  of  the  children  that 
come  to  us  are  completing  their  first  reader  by  that  time.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  more  rapid  work  than  that,  and,  though  I  should  use  and  welcome 
any  new  book  arranged  on  Mr.  Dow's  plan,  I  do  not  particularly  feel  the 
need  of  it. 

Questio7i—Y>y  Mr.  Sibley  :  In  the  teaching  of  Point  and  Line  which  do  you 
teach  first?  v4;«etV';-— Formerly  we  taught  the  Line  first,  having  the  idea  that 
because  of  the  facilities  in  writing  the  children  would  be  an.xious  to  learn 
Point  and  would  pretty  soon  take  it  up  themselves,  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  assign  them  to  a  regular  class.  It  did  work  as  I  thought  it  would  with 
a  large  part  of  the  pupils,  but  some  did  not  take  it  up  so  readily,  so  about 
four  years  ago  we  changed  our  plan  and  had  them  learn  the  Point  first. 

Ouesiion—Yjo  you  not  think  that  beginning  with  "  Line,"  the  more  difficult 
print,  tends  to  discourage  the  pupils?  Answer— )^y  Dr.  Sibley:  We  do  not 
let  our  pupils  have  the  Point  at  all  until  they  have  mastered  the  Line  work. 
Then  they  take  up  the  Braille  and  learn  it  in  three  days  and  make  pretty  fair 
scholars  in  reading  at  that  time.  We  do  not  try  to  teach  the  older  ones 
"Line  "at  all. 

Question— \Vh?^\.  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  cannot  get  any  books  except 
those  printed  in  "  Line?  "  Ans-wer—^y  Dr.  Sibley  :  Many  books  can  already 
be  obtained  in.  New  York  Point ;  others  will  soon  be  published. 

Question— Is  it  a  fact  that  our  pupils  that  learn  to  read  Braille  first  become 
very  poor  readers  in  Line?  Answer — By  Dr.  Sibley:  This  is  exactly  the 
logic  that  I  used  up  to  four  years  ago.  I  would  rather  to  see  the  Line  print 
abolished  if  I  could  get  the  Point.  It  is  coming  and  it  will  come  faster  the 
more  it  is  learned  by  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Ray  :  I  am  the  youngest  member,  I  presume,  of  the  Association,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  things  in  connection  with  this  discussion  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  In  our  school  in  Colorado  we  teach  the  Line  first  and  then 
the  Point.  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  disagreeing, 
with  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  old  readers. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  look  upon  the  present  readers  as 
you  and  I  do  now  upon  the  Webster  blue-backed  spelling  book.  I  remember 
when  this  was  regarded  as  the  standard  work,  both  in  reading  and  in  spelling. 
I  very  much  wish  I  could  have  had  more  oi  the  recent  works  ;  and,  if  I  had,  I 
might  have  been  a  better  reader  to-day.  I  believe  that  in  reading,  as  in  geog- 
raphy, and  everything  else,  many  of  us  have  a  kind  of  false  system  ;  we  teach 
our  pupils  too  much  that  they  are  blind  children,  and  to  that  extent  different 
from  other  children  and  for  that  reason  and  with  that  difficulty  in  their  way, 
we  teach  them  to  be  dependent.  There  is  a  subject  upon  the  last  page  of  the 
program  to  which  I  want  to  refer,  viz :  "  The  Use  of  Text-Books  in  Our 
School."  I  really  believe  we  teach  our  children  to  depend  upon  the  teacher 
for  everything  they  get  so  much  that  w^hen  they  leave  the  school  they  become 
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despondent  under  the  difficulty  referred  to.  I  believe  if  we  had  a  better  class 
of  readers  our  children  would  be  stimulated  to  use  them  more.  They  would 
make  better  progress,  better  readers,  better  thinkers.  From  what  I  have 
heard  from  the. other  schools  there  is  too  much  tendency  upon  the  part 
of  our  profession  to  make  our  children  dependent. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Alabama:  I  simply  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  that 
of  Mrs.  Little  in  regard  to  the  new  Primary  Reader.  I  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  it.  My  own  observation  and  experience  have  been  that  our  children 
on  an  average  learn  their  letters  and  learn  to  read  in  from  six  to  nine  months 
and  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  m.onths  they  learn  to  read  as  well  as  they  ever 
do,  and  we  use  "Line"  letter  and  New  York  Point  both.  VVe also  use  Braille, 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  new  primer.  I  think  we  need  other  text-books 
more.  I  simply  want  to  make  one  observation  on  Mr.  Ray's  remarks.  He 
says  he  thinks  we  make  a  mistake  in  making  our  children  feel  that  they  are 
different  from  other  children.  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  avoided.  They 
are  blind  children  and  always  will  be  and  are  necessarily  different  from  seeing 
children. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  following  paper,  prepared  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Beebe,  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  : 

NL\E  YEARS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  work  has  been  done  in  an  ordinary  class  room,  21x18;  two  windows 
facing  east ;  ventilation  as  good — or  as  bad — as  in  the  average  schoolroom. 
Tables  and  chairs  for  twenty-five  children,  three  cases  for  holding  material, 
and  a  steam  radiator  comprise  our  heavy  stock.  A  small  space  in  which  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  children  are  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness— but  they  take  the  resultant  bumps  and  bruises  with  remarkable 
serenity.  However,  the  black  and  blue  spot  is  the  natural  sign  and  seal  of  the 
blind  child.  Here  we  have  worked  and  played  with  such  good  results  as  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  Kindergarten  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  reason 
of  its  necessity  is  that  it  gives  a  series  of  attractive,  simple,  well-graded  suc- 
cesses. By  its  means  these  helpless  children  can  emerge  from  their  overgrown 
infancy  and  achieve  something.  Success  stimulates.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
clay  into  the  limp  fingers  of  an  untrained  blind  child.  The  clay  yields  to  the 
most  inert  fingers.  It  is  good  to  see  a  noble  delight  dawn  on  the  apathetic 
face  as  he  exclaims,  "  Why,  I've  made  a  cup!"  You  may  not  see  a  cup  in 
the  lump  of  clay  with  a  hole  in  it,  but  it  is  a  cup  to  him  and  that  is  the  point. 
For  the  first  time  he  has  made  something.  "  He  studies  power,  the  lesson  of 
his  race."  The  Kindergarten  furnishes  a  great  variety  of  such  little  begin- 
nings to  warm  and  rouse  the  feeblest  into  growth.  The  games  have  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  quickening  them  into  life.  You  know  that  many 
blind  children  know  nothing  of  play,  that  happy  developing  activity  natural 
and  necessary  to  childhood.  But  the  instinct  is  there  and  none  will  fail  to 
respond,  if  the  games  are  used  as  they  should  be.  And  this  is  the  weak  point 
among  Kindergartens  in  general.  They  are  so  apt  to  give  a  game  to  the 
children  as  a  whole,  complete  and  perfect,  to  be  played  exactly  so  every 
time —a  pretty  harmonious  show,  such  as  one  sees  children  act  on  the 
stage.     The  little  ones  like  it  for  a  time  and  the  mothers  are  delighted,  but 
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the  benefit  is  small.  They  play  what  they  are  taught ;  they  should  play  what 
they  have  thought.  Give  them  a  little,  just  a  suggestion  of  a  play — don't  be 
too  eager  to  help  them  and  don't  dissipate  their  force  by  too  much  attention 
to  details— the  heels-together-toes-outspread  sort  of  thing. 

The  steam  car  play  is  ever  fresh  to  my  children — many  of  them  coming 
to  school  by  rail.  I  taught  them  the  song  and  waited.  They  produced  the 
train,  conductor  with  the  "click-click"  of  his  punch,  engineer,  brakeman, 
puffed  a  heavy  train  into  motion  and  every  year  they  add  something  to  it  from 
their  closer  observation.  This  year  they  added  the  passing  of  a  train  that  has 
the  right-of-way,  whistle,  signals,  the  first  sound  of  its  approach,  increasing 
roar,  and  the  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

We  visited  an  engine  house  and  learned  much,  and  now  often  we  "are 
firemen  strong  and  true  "—no  horses  were  ever  belter  trained  than  ours,  no 
engine  ever  worked  better,  no  fire  can  snap  louder. 

They  will  soon  make  finger  plays  out  of  any  available  reciting  piece  or 
song,  inventing  their  own  motions  often.  You  will  see  them  work  one  hand 
and  feel  the  motions  with  the  other;  or,  if  both  hands  are  needed,  they  will 
prove  the  motions  with  their  lips.  We  learned  to  recite  "The  Water  Mill." 
Two  of  the  children  had  been  much  about  a  mill.  They  produced  the  finger- 
action  to  indicate  wheel,  stones,  hopper,  etc.  But  they  wanted  to  make  a 
"  sure  enough  "  play  they  told  me.  So  we  obeyed  the  little  inventors  and 
soon  had  a  beautiful  play  mill-house,  machinery,  miller,  clerk  to  keep  the 
accounts,  and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  as  an  accompaniment. 

This  year  came  to  my  care  a  boy  of  fourteen  from  one  of  the  back  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky.  It  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
whiskey,  tobacco  and  very  bad  language.  He  couldn't  pin  two  pieces  of 
paper  together,  couldn't  use  a  knife  or  scissors,  and  didn't  want  to  do  any- 
thing but  talk.  He  prided  himself  on  remaining  hostile  to  me.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  and  watch.  We  recited  Miss  Poullson's  little  finger- 
play  of  "  Piggy  Wig  and  Piggy  Wee."  He  knew  about  pigs ;  said  he  could 
grunt  iust  like  'em— big  or  little — which  he  did  with  applause.  Then  we 
recited  about  birds  and  he  could  whistle  like  them.  He  became  an  authority 
on  the  sounds  of  animals  and  machinery.  He  could  imitate  well  the  sound  of 
a  threshing  machine,  so  we  invented  the  machine  and  horse-power,  and 
threshed  out  bushels  of  grain  ;  and  from  that  time  his  hostility  ceased,  and  he 
went  to  work.     The  plays  gave  me  the  connecting  link. 

Excellent  work  can  be  done  on  the  type  slate,  formerly  in  use  in  schools 
for  the  blind  for  arithmetic.  We  use  wooden  pegs  in  place  of  the  type.  Many 
form-lessons  can  be  given,  though  of  course  they  do  not  admit  of  the  curve. 
I  place  a  slate  and  box  of  pegs  before  a  new-comer,  simply  saying,  "  There's 
something  nice  for  you  to  play  with."  Some  will  merely  pass  a  hand  over 
the  slate,  feel  the  box  of  pegs,  shake  them  feebly  and  relapse  into  apathy. 
There  is  a  case  that  will  try  one's  soul  and  ingenuity,  requiring  the  adapting 
of  material  to  a  helpless  hand  ;  the  giving  of  but  a  fraction  of  a  thought  and 
that  fraction  reduced  to  its. simplest  terms.  Such  children  have  taught  me 
much.  But  ordinarily  the  child's  curiosity  is  awakened,  and  curiosity  is  the 
true  drive-wheel.  When  he  finds  that  those  pegs  fit  in  the  cells  he  is  pleased 
and  more  pleased  than  if  I  had  shown  him.     Soon  the  slate  is  full  of  scattering 
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pegs.  Then  he  will  make  rows  and  they  mean  something  to  him — a  fence  or 
•a  sidewalk.  Now  he  is  ready  for  a  long  series  of  delightful  lessons  in  the  com- 
bination of  lines,  and  these  designs  can  be  transferred  to  their  sewing  cards. 
Patterns  for  mat-weaving  are  also  first  made  on  the  slate.  Once  in  a  while  I 
tell  them  to  make  a  boy  or  girl  on  their  slates.  One  child,  to  whom  this  was 
new,  looked  blank  and  said  :  "  You  can't  make  a  girl  stand  up  on  a  slate,  then 
play  its  a  warm  day  and  she  is  lying  on  the  grass !  "  Which  suggestion  solved 
the  difficulty.  The  untrained  children  generally  make  the  parts  of  the  body  in 
detached  pieces.  Some  make  merely  trunk  and  arms  and  others  quite  shapely 
and  complete  figures  that  look  very  Egyptian. 

Blocks  fill  an  important  place.  Ours  fasten  together  with  oval  pieces  of 
tin  in  incisions  in  the  wood.  Many  forms  can  be  made  that  are  impossible 
with  loose  blocks,  and  a  shape  can  be  felt  by  many  admiring  fingers  without 
becoming  a  ruin.  A  favorite  way  of  using  them  with  us  is  to  choose  several 
invented  forms  and  set  them  in  a  story.  Each  form  is  taught  by  its  inventor 
to  the  class  by  description,  and  I  know  of  no  method  so  good  for  producing 
exact,  clear  and  brief  language — three  rare  qualities.  When  each  can  make 
all  the  forms,  then  comes  the  story  work.  They  are  not  impromptu,  but 
carefully  thought  out — mine,  which  comes  last,  as  well  as  theirs.  Their  at- 
tempts are  crude  at  first,  containing  much  about  eating  and  going  to  bed. 
But  it  is  legitimate  work  for  the  imagination  and  turns  it  into  a  healthy  chan- 
nel—2.  point  of  5/'d'<:/a/ importance  with  blind  q\{\\&cq.x\.  In  time  many  are  able 
to  tell  sweet  and  prettly  little  stories,  and  so  are  initiated  into  composition 
work  unconsciously  and  happily.  There  are  many  little  "  do  nots  "  carefully 
impressed  on  kindergartners  during  their  noviciate.  ''Do  not  allow  the  child 
but  one  box  of  blocks."  Generally  they  don't  care  for  more,  but  if  a  few  more 
are  needed  to  complete  the  thought  struggling  into  shape,  give  the  little 
builder  more  by  all  means.  ''Do  not  allow  them  to  have  any  of  the  blocks 
unused— inculcate  the  lesson  of  not  wasting,  and  put  every  block  to  some 
use."  Must  a  man  make  use  of  every  foot  of  lumber  left  from  his  barn  ?  Is  it 
wasted  if  he  simply  keeps  it  for  future  use  ? 

I  saw  lately  in  a  prominent  educational  paper  a  "Lesson  on  form,  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  the  third  gift,"  in  which  the  zealous  teacher 
did  all  the  talking  and  working  and  the  children  just  listened  and  looked. 
You  can't  be  quite  as  foolish  as  that  with  blind  children.  Form  is  made  a  very 
formidable  thing  by  many  teachers.  Just  give  them  that  delightful  little  third 
and  fourth  gift  and  let  them  alone  at  first.  After  some  weeks  or  months  of 
play  you  will  find  the  children  telling  you  form  facts  that  they  have  discov- 
ered and  asking  jj/o«  questions.  And  that  is  the  right  way  about.  Children 
have  a  natural  right  to  be  the  questioners — a  right  which  teachers  have  unmis- 
takably usurped.  And  the  best  way  to  answer  their  questions  is  to  help  them 
to  find  the  answer  for  themselves. 

T\\Q  folding  paper  is  unsurpassed  for  producing  ingenuity  and  skill.  We 
use  more  substantial  paper  than  that  in  ordinary  use,  in  squares  from  the  inch 
to  the  foot,  in  oblongs  and  circles.  Pins  of  various  sizes  and  round-pointed 
scissors  are  necessary.  A  prominent  kindergartner  once  told  me  she  never 
used  the  folding  the  first  year,  it  was  so  difficult.  She  should  have  simplified 
it.     A  square  folded  in  half  makes  a  good  chicken  coop.     Fasten  it  to  the 
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table  with  four  pins  for  your  blind  children  and  give  them  pebbles  for  chickens 
and  there's  their  first  lesson  in  folding  full  of  delight.  Every  step  in  folding 
can  be  so  played  into  their  possession.  My  little  ones  delight  in  furnishing 
rooms.  They  will  fit  up  a  box  cover  into  a  school  room  or  the  home  kitchen, 
getting  so  intent  on  planning  and  inventing  what  they  need  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  them  from  working  too  long. 

The  merits  of  clay,  in  the  hands  of  any  child,  are  so  well  understood  now 
that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Beeswax  warmed  is  also  good.  It  pleases 
those  who  are  a  long  time  in  making  anything  better  than  clay  and  for  fine 
work  is  preferred  by  all.  An  occasional  hour  with  dough  is  delightful  and 
gives  the  crowning  grace  to  their  farming  and  mill  plays.  Our  little  boys 
have  presented  the  class  this  year  with  rolling-pins,  shaped  from  broom- 
handles. 

Ivory  soap  is  a  good  carving  substance  ;  not  much  strength  is  required  in 
cutting,  and  a  dull  knife  can  be  used.  I  give  them  a  sc]uare  and  they  carve  a 
circle — that  is,  a  plate  or  wheel ;  a  cube  becomes  a  cylinder — that  is,  a  bottle, 
tumbler — things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

For  sciving  desigtis,  the  ordinary  cards  are  too  frail  to  endure  finger-work 
and  finger-sight.  We  use  tough  cards,  perforations  a  third  of  an  inch  apart. 
For  many  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  edges  of  the  holes  feelable  on  both  sides. 
For  some  beginners  I  must  use  the  toughest  card-board,  with  a  large  blunt 
darning-needle  and  cord. 

Mat-weaving  is  good  in  itself  and  prepares  for  chair-weaving  and  stocking 
mending.  We  use  mats  of  manilla  paper,  with  the  usual  strips  of  high  gloss. 
For  some  children  I  have  had  to  make  mats  of  leather  in  which  they  weave  a 
wood  slat.  Hand-weaving  is  easily  done  by  pinning  the  foundation  strips  on 
cushions.  Cushions  covered  with  cambric,  stitched  in  inch  spaces,  are  used 
for  work  with  pins,  sticks,  tablets  and  rings.  Such  work  1  find  is  not  as  inter- 
esting to  blind  children  as  to  others,  but  it  helps  to  give  variety,  and  variety 
of  hand-use  for  the  blind  cannot  easily  be  overcome. 

In  the  use  of  beads,  the  "second  gift  beads"  are  indispensable  to  begin 
with  and  are  a  great  delight  to  the  younger  ones.  The  inventor  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  the  help  and  happiness  she  has  given  blind  children  through 
them.  The  ordinary  bead-work  needs  naturalizing  in  the  Kindergarten,  being 
too  difficult  and  too  arbitrary  for  little  children.  It  can  be  simplified  and  so  used 
as  to  bring  invention  into  play.  My  children  this  year  invented  a  cup,  saucer, 
flower  basket  and  apple  and  peach  blossoms  with  stamens. 

If  line-reading  is  used  in  the  school  it  should  be  begun  in  the  Kindergarten 
while  the  fingers  are  most  sensitive — //"it  is  dox\e  playfully.  And  it  is  play  with 
the  frame  and  word-cards  and  the  'ajordniethod.  In  some  cases  the  word-method 
fails.  If  a  child  has  heard  the  a-n-d  and,  d-o-g  dog  method  before  coming 
to  school,  it  will  plod  away  letter  by  letter.     Then  let  it  plod. 

They  can  begin  to  spell,  too,  very  pleasantly  by  practice  with  sounds  first. 
But  here  again  there  are  always  a  few  children  who  cannot  separate  a  word 
into  sounds — they  can  only  learn  to  spell  in  the  old  mechanical  unreasoning 
way.  Sometimes  the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.  Since 
there  is  so  much  that  is  unreasonable  in  English  spelling — since  the  excep- 
tions are  so  many  that  they  cease  to  prove  the  rule — phonetics  must  be  used. 
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with  judgment.  It  isn't  well  to  be  method-mad.  If  the  child  and  the  method 
don't  fit,  it  isn't  best  to  carve  or  stretch  the  child  to  fit  the  method,  but  vice 
versa.  And  in  this  day  of  new  things  one  must  have  the  courage  to  some- 
times stick  to  the  old  way.    There's  point  in  this  from  the  Biglow  Papers  : 

I'm  an  eclectic  ;  ez  to  choosin' 
Tvvixt  this  and  thet  I'm  plagury  loth, 
I  leave  a  side  that  looks  like  losin' 
But  wile  ther's  doubt  I  stick  to  both. 

Now  I  have  given  you  the  merest  outline  of  Kindergarten  appliances  and 
what  can  be  done  with  them.  The  appliances  are  rich  in  possibilities,  but  the 
possibilities  depend  upon  the  teacher. 

There  have  been  many  exhibits  of  Kindergarten  work  of  late  years.  One 
prominent  characteristic  was  the  sameness  of  material  and  designs,  from  every 
place  and  every  class.  Circumstances  were  not  allowed  to  alter  cases.  And 
this  j-aW(?//<?^^  seemed  to  be  the  seal  of  orthodoxy  with  most  of  the  authorities. 
Thoughtful  observers  felt  a  qualm  of  doubt.  The  principles  were  excellent 
but  the  appreciation  was  disappointing.  The  bill  of  fare  promised  freshness 
and  variety,  but  there  was  too  much  use  o(  desszcated  material. 

There  has  been  too  much  using  of  Froebel  and  the  Manuals  after  the 
fashion  of  prescription  books.  It  saves  so  much  trouble,  for  instance : 
"Humphrey's  Specific  No.  3,  cures  colic  and  crying  of  infants,  gives  strength 
and  vigor;  makes  healthy  children."  "  Froebel's  Gift  No.  14,  cultivates  the 
taste  for  symmetry,  affords  constant  practice  in  numbers,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  both  mental  and  bodily  development." 

So  be  sure  the  study  of  "the  child  "  is  insisted  upon— so  urgently  insisted 
upon  that  a  text-book  of  that  name  has  been  much  used  among  trainers  of 
kindergartners,  giving  too  often  the  result  so  apt  to  be  obtained  from  the 
text-book.  The  student  is  content  to  study  the  cut-and-dried  instead  of  the 
thing  itself.    This  book  is  a  sort  of  herbarium  of  childhood. 

If  the  kindergartner  has  been  a  too  servile  disciple ;  if  she  copies  her 
trainer  with  the  indolent  obedience  that  saves  original  investigation,  then  to 
use  a  favorite  word  of  the  trade,  she  will  "manipulate"  the  blind  children, 
and  they  will  "  manipulate  "  the  gifts  in  a  shallow  way  that  will  not  be  worth 
the  trouble.  But  if  she  has  studied  Kindergarten  principles  in  a  broader  way- 
has  seen  how  liberal  and  flexible  they  are  and  how  they  invite  the  fresh  use 
of  common  sense,  then,  by  their  aid,  she  will  study  her  feeblest  children 
earnestly,  and  reach  down  below  the  ordinary  simplicity  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  help  them  up.  Then  she  will  adapt  the  work  to  the  old-young  children- 
old  in  years  and  in  mind  in  some  ways,  but  with  useless  hands.  And  because 
she  sees  the  need  of  hand-work  always  for  a  blind  child,  and  fears  they  will 
notget  enough  of  it  afterwards,  she  will  want  to  keep  them  in  the  Kinder- 
garten as  long  as  possible,  and  so  must  use  advanced  work  for  them.  And 
all  this  must  be  done  at  the  same  hour  because  of  the  necessarily  ungraded 
conditions. 

The  question  asked  me  almost  daily  is  "  Doesn't  it  take  a  great  deal  of 
patience  ?  "  It  does,  and  in  some  ways  not  thought  of  by  the  questioner.  In 
beginning  this  work  one  must  generally  have  patience  with  inconvenient  sur- 
roundings.   Kindergartners  in  institution  schools  are  still  pioneers  and  must 
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win  their  way.  The  work  must  be  so  good  as  to  prove  its  indispensableness, 
and  its  right  to  the  best  rooms  in  the  building.  Then  she  may  have  to  be 
patient  with  lack  of  appliances.  But  if  nothitig  were  furnished  her  she  could 
still  make  a  beginning.  Nature,  the  "  Mighty  Mother,"  was  the  first  kinder- 
gartner.  Put  the  groping  little  hands  into  her  generous  one  full  of  toys  rich  in 
thought  and  interest.  Your  little  ones  will  be  eager  every  spring  to  note  the 
fold  and  roll  of  the  budding  apple-leaf  and  the  beautiful  fan-like  folds  of  the 
maple-leaf.  They  will  love  the  dandelion  as  a  wonderful  little  friend  and  tell 
delightful  stories  of  the  phases  of  her  life  that  they  can  discover  for  them- 
selves. Pebbles  will  give  them  curves  and  a  chance  for  designing.  The 
burdock  burrs  we  used  to  make  into  baskets  will  take  many  beautiful  forms. 
If  the  school  is  so  unfortunately  situated  that  nature  cannot  be  reached  they 
can  be  led  to  play,  and  the  life  of  the  city  can  furnish  material  for  that,  and  the 
kindergartner  could  do  much  even  with  nothing  better  than  the  paper  and 
string  that  comes  around  tlie  institute  packages.  There's  a  rich  world  of 
work  for  little  fingers  in  just  those  two  words — paper  and  string.  But  let  me 
say  to  such  kindergartners :  "  Be  not  too  patient,''  lest  your  providers  be 
content  to'put  a  good  saying  to  a  bad  use  and  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  allow- 
ing you  to  go  on  indefinitely  in  a  cramped  and  limited  way  that  stints  the 
children. 

Not  long  since  a  Kindergarten  was  started  in  an  Orphan's  Home,  in  a  room 
so  small  and  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  end  in  disaster  to  teacher  and  children. 
The  building  contained  a  chapel.  Doubtless  on  the  walls  of  that  chapel  one 
could  read  in  illuminated  text,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 
Also,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,"  etc. 

Patience  with  the  children — yes.  the  patience  that  means  the  steady,  even 
simmer  of  good  comradeship  that  does  not  boil  dry,  and  never  boils 
over  'wAo  gush — the  gush  of  pity  and  sentiment  so  constantly  poured  out  over 
the  blind.  The  patience  that  sees  beyond  the  irritating  details,  disappoint- 
ments and  evil  revelations,  to  the  unchanging  beauty  of  strengthening  the 

helpless. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Mary  Redick  Bayly:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion:— Since  my  friend,  Mr.  Huntoon,  has  told  you  of  my  being  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Kindergarten  method  of  instruction,  among  the  blind,  I  fear 
you  will  be  expecting  too  much  of  me  in  the  discussion  of  this  very  suggestive 
and  most  excellent  paper  on  "  Kindergarten  Training  for  the  Blind."  It  is 
just  ten  years  this  very  month  since  I  read  a  similar  paper  before  this  same 
body,  then  convened  in  the  beautiful  institution  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  over 
which  our  worthy  secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  so  ably  presides.  How  well  the 
effort  to  establish  this  beautiful  and  unique  system  of  instruction  in  our  blind 
institutions  has  succeeded  the  scope  of  the  paper  last  read  and  the  number  of 
Kindergartens  established  in  the  different  blind  institutions  of  our  land  in  the 
decade  that  has  passed  since  that  first  crude  effort  of  your  speaker,  and  the 
establishment  of  that  first  Kindergarten  in  the  Ohio  Institute  at  Columbus, 
will  attest.  And,  while  I  feel  flattered  and  am  proud  to  be  numbered  with 
such  grand  workers,  I  have  long  since  learned  that  inventors,  originators,  and 
those  who  do  pioneer  work  in  any  great  reform,  either  in  the  realm  of  science, 
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education  or  philanthropy,  seldom  win  the  laurels  or  wear  the  crown.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  the  author  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  who  durmg  his 
lifetime  was  a  poor  German  peasant,  laughed  at,  ridiculed  and  called  a  fool. 
But  now  that  his  methods  are  coming  to  be  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated, 

We  feel  that  our  Frederick  Froebel, 

The  "  deft  man"  at  whom  people  smiled, 

Made  the  greatest  of  all  known  discov'ries— 

The  way  to  the  soul  of  a  child. 

And  his  beautiful  motto,  "  Come  let  us  live  with  our  children,"  is  now 
seen  on  the  walls  of  almost  every  school  room,  and  is  found  in  our  homes  as 
well  while  a  beautiful  marble  monument  marks  his  last  resting  place,  formed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  three  significant  forms  of  his  second  gift  (or  lesson), 
the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder-the  cube  forming  the  base,  the  cyhnder  the 
shaft,  and  the  sphere  the  finish  of  this  very  suggestive  pillar  or  column,  only 
very  recently  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  wonderful  man,  who,  while  he 
lived,  was  so  poor,  unknown  and  friendless,  that  it  might  now  be  said  or  sung 
of  him,  as  of  Homer,  of  whom  it  is  said  seven  cities  strove  to  claim 

"  A  Homer  dead. 
Through  whose  streets  a  living  Homer 
Begged  his  bread." 

I  am  truly  glad  that  the  paper  just  read  so  well  and  fully  expressed  the 
idea  ofbeing  natural  in  all  our  intercourse  with  the  children,  entering  into 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  "  verily  living  with  the  children."  Another  very 
important  point  the  paper  emphasizes  is  allowing  the  children  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  helping  them  to  find  answers-helping  them  to  think  out  their  own 
thoughts  and  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  that  come  to  them.  The 
three  fundamental  forms  ofthe  second  gift  or  lesson  in  Froebel's  wonderful 
system  of  development,  the  sphere,  cube  and  cylinder,  may  well  be  styled  the 
alphabet  of  his  method,  for  in  these  three  forms  are  hidden  away  a  multitude 
of  possible  and  definite  lessons  leading  out  from  unity  to  diversity.  These 
forms  may  also  be  styled  the  trinity  of  the  universe. 

My  talk  this  morning  might  all  be  regarding  these  three  forms,  they  are 

so  attractive  and  full  of  wonderful  meaning,  and  so  useful  in  presenting  a 

thought  or  principle  to  a  class  of  blind  children,  that  it  is  very  important  the 

pupifbe  made  familiar  with  these  three  foundation  forms,  the  sphere  giving 

the  idea  of  unity  and  completeness,  the  cube  and  cylinder  introducing  change 

of  corners  and  edges.     Having  handled  these  forms  and  become  acquainted 

with  their  size,  form  and  construction  through  the   sense  of  touch,  a  piece  of 

prepared  artists'  clay  may  be  presented  to  the  pupils.     Let  them  transform 

the  unshapely  piece  of  clay  into  a  sphere,  then  change  the  sphere  into  a  cube, 

changing  the  cube  into  a  cylinder,  thus  producing  the  three  forms  of  the 

second  gift  from  the  same  piece  of  clay,  by  a  slight  change,  suggesting  the 

beautiful  mystery  of  three  in  one,  evolving  diversity  from  unity,  symmetry 

and  beauty  from"  confusion  and  ugliness.    After  they  are  able  to  accomplish 

this  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  to  themselves,  give  them  a  piece  of  clay 

to  divide  into  three  pieces  of  the  same  size.   Let  them  make  ther  own  division. 
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Let  them  make  three  spheres,  then  chang:e  one  into  a  cube,  the  other  into  a 
cyHnder.  How  happy  they  are  in  this.  They  have  created  or  made  the  three 
forms,  and  are  deHghted  to  carry  them  home  with  them.  The  teacher  should 
see  that  the  work  is  finished.  Never  let  the  child  take  anything  home  and 
say  "See  what  I  have  made,"  unless  it  is  finished  without  help.  Never  put  a 
handle  to  a  cup  or  basket ;  rather  let  it  go  without  a  handle  than  to  accept  as 
the  child's  own  work  what  it  has  not  done.  There  is  so  much  of  moral  teach- 
ing, so  much  of  truth,  honor  and  character  involved  in  this  matter  of  modeling, 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  of  that  here  and  now. 

The  giving  of  the  Kindergarten  training  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  neither  adapted  by  nature  to  the  work,  nor 
have  had  proper  training,  has  retarded  the  work  very  much,  and  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  success  of  the  e.xperiment  in  some  of  our  institutions  which 
started  first.  But  for  this  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  The  thought  of 
placing  as  a  Kindergarten  teacher,  or  in  fact,  a  primary  teacher  anywhere,  one 
who  has  never  had  any  experience  or  sympathy  with  child  life,  who  has  never 
taught  children  in  any  way,  neither  in  the  home  nor  Sabbath  school  nor  primary 
school,  or  has  not  been  trained  in  the  Kindergarten,  perhaps  never  thought  of 
Kindergarten  work,  is  a  fatal  mistake. 

With  regard  to  games,  there  is  one  thought  in  the  paper  that  is  beautiful 
and  true — not  to  restrict  the  children  in  their  games.  In  my  experience  I 
have  learned  so  many  helpful  games,  suggested  and  brought  out  by  the  chil- 
dren in  their  plays,  that,  had  I  the  time,  ability  and  means  to  put  them  into 
book  form,  would  be  as  fine  as  anything  we  have  from  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs. 
Clara  Beeson  Hubbard.  They  are  not  mine,  tliey  are  the  children's.  I  think 
that  the  greatest  thoughts  that  come  to  us  are  from  the  children,  and  any  one 
who  enters  into  child  life,  and  works  with  them  and  among  them,  possessing 
a  love  for  children,  will  be  happy  and  successful.  But  if  you  go  at  the  work 
for  pay  or  from  necessity,  without  love  in  your  heart  for  the  children,  you  will 
fail.  As  we  grow  older  we  get  some  wonderful  thoughts,  and  oh,  how  we 
long  to  be  young  again.  Oh  !  if  we  could  only  realize  the  far-reaching  results 
of  Kindergarten  work,  its  reflex  infUience — that  not  only  is  the  child  instructed 
and  benefitted,  but  the  home  life  is  improved. 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  another  point  in  the  paper,  that  is  the 
environments  or  difficulties  surrounding  the  Kindergarten  work,  though  I 
must  say  here  that  my  experience  was  a  happy  one.  The  trustees  and  super- 
intendent of  the  institution  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  first 
originating  the  work  among  the  blind,  gave  me  all  I  asked  for.  When  I  went 
into  the  institution  to  fill  the  place  of  a  literary  teacher,  I  found  the  superin- 
tendent not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  a  Kindergarten.  He  asked  me  to 
present  the  matter  to  the  trustees,  fearing  they  might  think  it  an  unnecessary 
■expense.  They  gave  us  the  brightest  and  sunniest  room  in  the  building,  and 
a  liberal  appropriation,  which  are  the  two  essentials  to  a  successful  Kinder- 
garten. 

To  refer  again  to  the  modeling,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  poem,  Long- 
fellow's "  Potter's  Song,"  which  can  be  used  and  taught  to  the  children,  when 
giving  a  lesson  in  clay.  While  the  clay  is  being  distributed  to  the  children, 
ithey  recite  in  concert : 
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Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  !     Turn  round  and  round 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound ; 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away ! 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command, 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay! 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!     This  earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar  ; 

And  shall  it  to  the  Potter  say, 
What  makest  thou  ?     Thou  hast  no  hand  ? 
As  men  who  think  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Creator  planned, 

Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

There  is  enough  hidden  away  in  a  clay  lesson  to  teach  geology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  divinity  and  all  the  possible  as  well  as  impossible  and 
unheard  of  things  that  will  come  into  the  mind  of  an  inquiring  child.  The 
three-year-old  boys  and  girls  in  your  class  can  and  do  impart  ideas  for  your 
help  in  teaching.  They  help  the  teacher  to  teach.  Their  innocence  and 
originality  is  so  suggestive  and  helpful,  I  only  wonder  that  the  whole  world 
does  not  see  the  beauty  and  need  of  the  Kindergarten,  especially  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Taylor  :  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said 
except  that  each  Kindergarten  teacher  must  be  her  own  kindergartner.  I 
feel  inspired  to  do  better  work  than  ever  in  my  life.  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Huntoon  for  bringing  these  inventions  to  the  convention.  I  want  to  make  a 
confession  that  a  good  deal  of  my  work  is  work  that  I  have  taught  my  chil-' 
dren.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Huntoon  has  brought  the  inventions,  and  if  possible 
I  shall  give  more  time  to  that  line  of  work.  I  stayed  over  to  the  convention 
especially  for  the  sake  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  I  feel  more  than  repaid  by 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  July  i6,  1890. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  without  dissent : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind  in  advancing  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  blind,  and 
hereby  expresses  the  most  cordial  thanks  for  what  has  already  been  done  and 
for  generous  promises  of  future  usefulness. 

The  society  named  in  the  foregoing  resolution  requested,  through  its 
agent,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  various  superintendents  dis- 
tribute its  books,  rather  as  loans,  to  be  returned  to  the  institutions  for 
re-distribution,  than  as  gifts.  The  president,  Mr.  Wait,  made  a  further  state- 
ment in  behalf  of  this  society  represented  by  Mr.  Hall,  which  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  extended  an  invitation 


to  the  Association,  in  behalf  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Jacksonville, 
to  accompany  them  in  a  drive  about  the  city  on  Thursday  morning. 

Dr.  Siblev,  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  then  read  the  following 
paper : 

OUR  GIRLS. 
Mr.  President  and  Friends : 

You  have  made  a  narrow  escape.  Had  the  simple  subject,  "  Girls,"  been 
announced,  without  the  qualificative  our,  you  would  have  been  placed  in  very 
much  the  same  position  as  the  boy  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  waiting  for 
the  water  to  run  past. 

Should  we  attempt  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  general  subject 
"  Girls,"  all  other  work  of  the  convention  would  necessarily  have  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  the  limit  of  our  stay  here  determined  only  by  the  forbearance 
and  consideration  of  our  most  e.xcellent  host.  In  all  my  e.xperience  as  a 
reader  I  have  never  found  an  author,  poet  or  prose  writer,  who  dared  to  risk 
his  reputation  in  this  direction ;  and  I  doubt  that  had  the  aged  poet— for  the 
subject  is  illy  adapted  to  prose  writing — begun  with  the  first  tickling  of  in- 
spiration and  pursued  the  subject  diligently  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else  for  the  course  of  his  natural  life,  would  he  have  been  able  to  tell  the  half. 

The  subject  is  so  vast,  so  varied  in  the  many  ways  in  which  it  presents 
itself,  that  life  is  too  short  even  for  a  fitting  preface. 

The  fact  that,  in  all  the  discussions  that  I  have  listened  to  in  this  body  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  the  boys  and  their  work  have  almost  monopolized  the 
time  of  the  convention,  is  sufficient  excuse  or  explanation  for  the  selection  of 
this  subject.  1  have  many  times  noted,  and  always  under  a  sort  of  mild  pro- 
test, that  the  best  papers  were  prepared  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  boys 
and  their  course  at  school,  and  that  the  discussions  usually  took  the  same 
course,  and  I  suggested  to  the  Executive  Committee  some  time  ago  that  the 
subject  "  Our  Girls"  be  given  to  one  of  the  gallants  of  the  Association;  one 
who  could  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  subject,  and  do  it  the  justice  its 
importance  demands.  As  a  simple  act  of  courtesy,  and  for  no  other  reason 
on  earth,  I  was  assigned  the  pleasant  duty;  and  while  I  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  present  it  properly,  no  one  here  is  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  I. 
To  my  mind  it  is  the  question  of  the  hour. 

In  the  very  early  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  the  good  people 
who  labored  so  faithfully  in  the  cause  did  not  dream  of  the  extent  to  which 
blind  boys  and  blind  girls  could  perfect  themselves  in  directions  necessary  to 
fit  them  to  become  independent;  but,  year  by  year,  since  the  incipiency  of 
the  movement  in  France  many  years  ago,  demonstration  after  demonstration 
has  been  made,  until  it  would  seem  that  the  end  had  almost  been  reached. 
We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  the  services  of  some  of  these  pioneers, 
especially  those  of  Valentine  Hauy  and  Louis  Braille,  the  latter  the  originator 
of  that  superior  Point  print  that  bears  his  name.  Gradually  since  the  early 
times  in  our  work  has  problem  after  problem  been  solved,  till  to-day  we  are 
ready  to  announce  that  our  work  has  been  thoroughly  successful,  so  far  as  the 
boys  are  concerned. 

We  have  long  since  demonstrated  in  Missouri — and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
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what  the  same  demonstration  has  been  made  elsewhere— that  any  blind  boy, 
in  the  same  condition  otherwise  as  the  average  successful  boy  with  sight,  is 
independent  after  having  received  the  benefit  of  a  course  in  our  school.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  has  the  same  chance  to  acquire  a  fortune  and  a 
national  reputation  for  large  business  enterprises,  but  that  he  is  in  condition 
to  provide  for  himself  and  lay  up  something  for  days  of  sickness  and  a  com- 
petency when  old  age  overtakes  him.  Has  not  a  great  deal  been  done?  To 
my  mind  the  blind  boy  question  has  been  settled.  But  we  are  just  half 
through  the  work.  The  question  that  confronts  us  now — and  it  is  a  "condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory  " — is  what  shall  we  do  for  "  Our  Girls  ? "  And  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  question  fully,  and  the  only  object  I  have  in 
presenting  this  paper  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  matter,  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  as  you  have  settled  the  matter  for  "  Our  Boys,"  you  will  settle 
it  for  '*  Our  Girls."  With  rare  exceptions,  the  girls  who  have  left  our  school 
are  comfortably  situated  ;  but  too  often  their  positions  are  due  to  the  kindness 
of  relatives  and  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers.  Who,  with  a  heart  in  his 
bosom  so  small  and  cold  that  its  existence  would  never  be  suspected,  would 
see  a  blind  girl  want  and  not  aid  her  ?  Who  of  human  kind  could  witness  the 
distress  of  a  blind  girl  in  any  direction  and  not  relieve  her? 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  the  rule  that  "  Our  Girls  " 
are  dependent,  for  some  of  them  fill  with  distinction  positions  of  honor  and 
profit  and  are  just  as  independent  as  members  of  their  families  who  are  blest 
with  sight.  But  that  a  large  number  are  comfortable  through  the  kindness  of 
friends,  and  not  through  their  own  exertions,  cannot  be  denied. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  not  reached  that  point  where  we  can  say  to  "  Our 
Girls"  as  we  can  to  "Our  Boys,"  "You  have  received  the  benefits  of  the 
school  for  a  term  of  years;  you  are  prepared  now  to  do  for  yourself;  go."  I 
say  we  can  do  this  with  the  boys,  in  spite  of  the  croaking  of  a  lazy,  listless 
element  to  be  found  in  all  our  schools,  which  tries  constantly  to  dishearten 
those  of  energy  by  proclaiming  that  a  blind  person  cannot  support  himself. 
This  disposition  to  croak  does  not  exist  from  the  fact  that  they  are  blind,  for 
the  croaker  is  found  everywhere,  among  the  blind  and  among  the  sighted. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  system  has  not  been  altogether  right. 
While  it  is  ennobling  to  always  be  looking  up,  if  we  persist  in  this  attitude  we 
are  apt  to  stumble  and  fall.  Would  that  we  could  prepare  "Our  Girls  "  for 
work  in  elocution,  music  and  kindred  lines  of  labor,  and,  having  prepared 
them,  see  them  make  ready  and  successful  application  of  their  knowledge. 
It  cannot  be  done,  however,  and  because  some  of  us  are  loth  to  believe  it,  we 
indirectly  inculcate  the  idea  among  "  Our  Girls  "  that  success  always  awaits 
them  in  these  special  fields. 

We  have  as  yet  failed  to  solve  the  blind  girl  problem,  not  that  we  cannot, 
for  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  elements  for  its  solution  are  to  be  found 
right  here;  but,  because  we  have  been  solving  other  problems,  probably  as 
important.  The  question  of  the  day  for  us  is  "Our  Girls,"  and  until  we  settle 
it,  it  must  remain  the  most  important. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  sighted  girl  ever  lived  who,  during  her  school 
course,  did  not  feel  that  she  would  never  have  to  provide  for  herself,  for  father 
or  brother  would  provide  for  awhile,  and  of  course  some  young  man,  some 
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beaic  ideal,  would  come  along  at  the  proper  time  and  solve  the  rest  of  the 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  this  dream  of  the  coming  young  man  is  altogether 
confined  to  girls  that  see;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  intelligent  blind  girl  dreams  of 
something  more  substantial,  and  this  is  an  advantage  to  us.  If  a  person,  male 
or  female,  blind  or  seeing,  can  be  brought  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  they  must  provide  for  himself  or  herself,  half  the  battle  is  won  ;  but 
if  people  at  school  live  in  the  belief  that  they  will  always  be  cared  for,  they 
will  not  accomplish  much.  And  just  here  I  want  to  mention  the  harmful 
effects  of  some  homes  for  the  blind.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  con- 
demning such  institutions,  for,  who  familiar  with  the  excellent  establishment 
of  Mr.  Hall  will  not  say  that  he  is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  yet,  in  a  degree, 
this  splendid  institution  has  its  bad  effects.  If  the  whole  truth  were  told  it 
would  be  found,  no  doubt,  that  some  of  those  who,  as  inmates  are  sources  of 
trial  and  worry,  are  fully  capable  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  had  they  not 
had  the  doors  opened  to  them  and  asked  to  enter,  would,  by  application  of 
their  business  tact,  have  accumulated  ample  means  for  a  competency,  instead 
of  merely  making  a  living  and  being  able  to  save  little  or  nothing.  And  I 
suspect  that  some  are  paid  just  a  little  more  for  their  work  than  they 
really  earn,  and  to  this  extent  they  are  beneficiaries  of  charity.  Homes  for 
the  blind  that  receive  people  who  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  are 
harmful,  but  when  their  object  is  to  care  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so, 
for  reasons  other  than  that  of  being  blind,  they  are  worthy  institutions,  and 
should  receive  encouragement.  As  a  friend  of  the  blind  and  an  active  worker 
in  their  behalf  for  many  years,  I  will  say  for  them— and  I  know  they  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  assertion — that  they  would  resent  the  insinuation  that  many  are 
successful  in  life  simply  on  account  of  favors  received  through  sympathy  for 
their  affliction.  Too  many  of  them  have  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  an 
unwarrantable  prejudice  existing  against  them  among  seeing  people,  they 
have  received  attention  simply  because  they  have  merited  it  in  their  work,  and 
I  believe  further,  that  they  will  second  me  in  the  statement  that  if  a  blind 
person  is  competent  to  care  for  himself  and  will  not  make  an  effort,  he  ought 
to  travel  the  same  road  seeing  people  travel  under  similar  circumstances  and 
wind  up  where  lazy,  trifling  seeing  people  usually  do. 

Homes  for  blind  girls  are  open  to  the  same  objections.  Some  of  the 
graduates  of  our  school  and  some  whose  grade  in  school  was  among  the  best 
have  gone  almost  directly  from  the  school  to  the  Home.  Some  of  these  I 
know  were  able  to  do  for  themselves,  but  there  was  the  Home  with  its  doors 
open  to  receive  them,  and  rather  than  make  the  fight  they  surrendered  at  the 
start.  I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  upon  the  intelligence  or  integrity  of  purpose  of 
these  girls,  for  they  are  among  my  best  friends,  and  I  have  always  been  ready 
to  do  my  might  for  them,  and  they  know  it ;  but  I  know  them  as  well  as  any- 
body, have  had  some  of  them  under  my  personal  supervision  in  class  work, 
and  I  know  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts — as  there  must  be  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  woman  under  the  same  circumstances — there  is  that  indefinable 
something  that  will  not  down,  that  must  be  heard,  and  which  says  that  while 
the  possessor  is  to  all  appearances  happy,  something  is  wanting,  and  that 
something  is  independence — the  independence  that  is  essential  to  true  happi- 
ness.   To   every   intelligent   being  independence  is  the  very   foundation  of 
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happiness,  and  a  happy  depejident  person  is  a  combination  of  words  without 
meaning.  If  independence  is  necessary  to  true  happiness,  "  Our  Girls  "  cannot 
be  happy  in  homes  that  treat  them  as  dependents,  for  no  matter  by  what 
names  you  call  them,  no  matter  how  big  the  gilt  letters  over  the  door  an- 
nouncing that  the  institution  is  an  industrial  home,  if  the  inmates  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  in  fact  making  enough  to  support  themselves,  there  is  wanting 
that  feeling  of  independence  conducive  to  genuine  content.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  does  not  lie  in  the  establishment  of  homes  for  "Our  Girls." 

I  often  regret  that  we  are  so  situated  that  we  cannot  teach  "  Our  Girls  " 
all  kinds  of  housework,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  removal  to 
the  suburbs  and  the  establishment  of  the  cottage  system  will  enable  us  to  do 
so.  I  consider  the  education  of  every  seeing  girl  sadly  neglected  if  she  has 
not  been  taught  to  cook  and  keep  house,  and  while  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  educate  "  Our  Girls  "  in  this  direction — for  they  can  never  successfully  do 
some  housework — is  limited,  compared  to  the  extent  to  which  seeing  girls  can 
be  taught,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this  line  that  a  blind  girl  can  do.  What 
a  grand  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  make  musicians  and  elocutionists  of  all 
"Our  Girls"  and  find  them  positions  in  which  they  could  earn  a  living  in 
those  pleasant  lines ;  but  this  is  out  of  the  question.  Some  blind  girls  have 
little  or  no  talent  in  these  directions,  and,  as  in  all  professional  work,  the  de- 
mand is  hardly  equal  to  the  supply.  Let  us  teach  all  "Our  Girls"  to  be  useful 
about  the  house.  Teach  them  to  adorn  the  parlor  if  we  can.  Having  done 
this,  teach  them  to  adorn  the  dining  room  and  kitchen.  It  is  our  duty,  I  think, 
to  make  "Our  Girls"  as  useful  as  possible  in-doors,  for  they  can  never  fight 
the  battle  of  life  on  the  outside  as  well  as  the  boys,  no  matter  what  their 
qualifications.  The  same  unjust  world  that  makes  a  seeing  woman  do  more 
work  for  less  pay  than  a  man  will  not  suspend  the  rules,  even  in  the  case  of 
blind  girls.  Above  all  things  teach  "Our  Girls"  to  be  industrious.  Teach 
them  to  understand  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  success  in  life  without 
assiduous  application.  Teach  them  that  action  is  the  golden  key  that  unlocks 
the  storehouse  of  bounty  ;  the  wand  of  the  magician,  at  whose  touch  a  way  is 
opened  to  fortune  and  happiness.  Teach  them  that  all  work  is  ennobling  and 
idleness  demoralizing. 

"  Eschew  the  idle  vein. 
Flee,  flee  from  doing  naught; 
For  never  was  there  idle  brain. 
But  bred  an  idle  thought." 

Another  point:  Prohibit  all  social  intercourse  between  blind  boys  and 
blind  girls.  Blind  girls  are  human,  and  sometimes  fall  in  love.  More  than 
this,  they  sometimes  marry,  and,  sad  to  relate,  marry  blind  men.  This  is  all 
wrong,  viewed  from  any  standpoint.  That  every  woman  should  enjoy  the 
society  of  men  and  every  man  enjoy  the  society  of  women  is  one  of  nature's 
laws,  promulgated  away  back  when  Adam  was  a  boy.  That  this  law  has  ever 
been  abridged  or  revoked  I  stoutly  deny,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
one  in  this  audience,  even  though  the  frosts  of  time  have  silvered  locks  that 
were  erstwhile  raven-hued,  or  red,  and  rheumatism  and  dyspepsia  suggested 
other  lines  of  thought,  who  will  take  issue  with  me  on  this  point.  The  life  of 
no  man  or  woman  can  be  perfectly  rounded  out  without  the  society  of  the 
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other.  If  there  is  a  woman  on  earth  I  want  to  shun  it  is  the  man-hater;  and 
if  there  is  among  all  mankind  a  fit  subject  for  continual  residence  in  a  dun- 
geon cell,  it  is  the  woman-hater.  Show  me  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not, 
or  has  not  relished  a  little  sentimentalism,  and  I  will  show  you  a  cold-blooded 
creature  whose  life  is  but  a  sham.  The  man  or  woman  who  cannot  be  non- 
sensical once  in  a  while  is  not  natural. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then, 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

The  poet  who  wrote  that  spoiled  the  truth,  or  rather  told  but  the  half  for 
the  sake  of  the  meter. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  "Our  Girls?"  Just  this:  Blind  girls 
should  be  provided  with  suitable  male  company,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is 
the  especial  duty  of  the  home  folks.  The  three  months  of  vacation  give 
ample  time  for  finding  and  profiting  by  such  society.  When  "  Our  Girls  "  take 
the  train  or  other  conveyance  for  school  they  should  leave  all  this  behind. 
It  should  not  interfere  with  their  school  duties,  and  it  surely  will  if  encouraged 
or  permitted  during  the  school  term.  It  is  incompatible  with  good  results, 
and  should  be  ruled  out. 

Blind  girls  should  not  be  permitted  the  society  of  blind  boys,  for  fear  of 
an  attachment  being  formed  and  marriage  resulting.  I  have  known  a  number 
of  instances,  some  in  Missouri  and  some  elsewhere,  where  blind  men  and 
women  have  married  and  the  result  has  generally  been  disastrous.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that,  although  the  increase  of  blindness  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population,  there  is  a  steady  increase  nevertheless,  and  as  the 
several  states  grow  in  population  and  importance  the  schools  for  the  blind  must 
become  very  large,  or  new  ones  must  be  established.  The  latter  plan  I  think 
preferable.  When  our  present  premises  become  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  blind  youth  of  our  State  seeking  an  education,  I  shall  advocate  with  all 
my  power,  if  I  do  not  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  meantime,  the  establishment 
of  two  schools  —one  at  or  near  Kansas  City,  for  the  boys,  and  one  at  or  near 
St.  Louis,  for  the  girls,  and  I  trust  that  at  no  very  distant  day  I,  as  superin- 
tendent, will  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  this  Association  to  meet  at  St. 
Louis,  and  be  the  guests  of  the  "Missouri  School  for  Blind  Girls." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Battles:  "Our  Girls"  in  my  judgment  have  been  too  long  on  the 
same  lines  of  instruction  as  that  pursued  by  the  boys,  with  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  we  hardly  expect  any  blind  girl  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  com- 
pete with  those  who  can  see.  It  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  years  that  if 
we  make  them  useful  in  their  own  households  great  good  will  result.  Of 
course,  I  mean  the  home  of  their  parents,  for  I  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Sibley 
that  the  marriage  of  a  totally  blind  girl  is  a  most  unwise  thing.  In  most  of 
our  schools,  I  suppose,  the  girls  take  care  of  their  own  rooms  at  least,  make 
their  own  beds.  In  my  school,  for  example,  for  two  years  or  more  they  have 
been  regularly  instructed  in  the  art  of  cooking.  The  kitchen  which  we  have 
established  in  our  school  is  separated  from  the  administrative  kitchen,  is  fitted 
up  with  its  own  utensils,  has  its  own  supplies  and  its  own  teacher,  and  the 
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girls  may  be  seen  there  at  the  regular  hour  of  work  assigned  them,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  teacher,  making  various  substantial  dishes  and  the  more 
delicate  dishes  to  tickle  the  palate.  They  have  taken  great  pride  in  their 
work  and  have  always  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall  :  I  made  up  my  mind  several  years  ago  that  my  work 
did  not  properly  belong  to  this  line,  and  that  I  should  never  speak  of  it  again 
before  this  body,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  be  forced  upon  me  to-night.  Life 
is  a  stern  reality,  and  there  is  no  sentimentalism  about  it.  It  is  a  fact,  a  reality, 
and  with  reference  to  our  blind  girls  to  my  mind  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  cooking  schools  for  blind  girls,  because  it  is  practically  in- 
feasible.  I  am  speaking  now  of  my  inmost  feelings.  Now,  you  have  hit, 
to-day  or  yesterday,  I  think  upon  the  keynote,  physical  culture.  As  I  under- 
stand blind  girls  they  are  as  strong  as  boys,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be.  They  are  in  other  places  that  I  have  happened  to  visit,  and 
physical  exercise  has  done  it.  As  to  what  we  shall  do  with  our  blind  girls,  it 
is  very  well  to  talk  about  what  they  are  to  do  in  their  homes,  but  some  have 
no  home  and  some  worse  than  no  home.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  taught  to  weave  carpets.  It  is  a  very  healthy  employment  and  a  very 
remunerative  one.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  not 
re-cane  chairs,  make  brushes,  but  it  does  not  pay ;  but  there  are  other 
branches.  They  could  learn  needle  work,  basket  work,  knitting  work.  Cali- 
fornia is  in  the  right  line  and  Iowa  also.  In  the  work  of  your  schools  industry 
is  just  as  much  of  an  education  as  literature.  The  blind  must  learn  to  be 
industrious.  Every  church  has  its  home  for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  these 
pupils,  while  they  are  not  old  and  infirm,  are  defective,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  a  very  large  majority  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  will  not  be  de- 
pendent. While  our  "Working  Home"  does  not  show  the  results  that  I  ex- 
pected to  show  or  that  will  be  shown,  I  now  hold  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  my  mind,  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  that  many  of  us  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  every  state  in  this  Union  will  have  not  only  a  school  for  the 
blind,  but  an  industrial  home  for  girls  and  a  working  home  for  blind  men. 
I  hold  there  should  be  just  two  institutions,  and  only  two,  and  that  they  co- 
operate, and  both  are  educational  establishments. 

Mr.  Waite:  I  feel  impelled  to  speak  a  word  upon  this  subject  from  my 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Sibley  has  given  us  a  paper  that  deserves  our  considera- 
tion. The  paper  breathes  the  warmest  charity  ;  expresses  the  most  excellent 
wisdom. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hall  in  the  matter  of  cooking.  The  blind  whom 
Mr.  Hall  has  within  his  purview,  are  not  like  those  that  many  of  us  meet  in 
school.  We  have  the  young  children  that  have  many  years  before  them. 
They  are  in  the  formative  period,  and  we  subject  them  to  the  formative  pro- 
cess ot  education.  If  we  make  of  any  of  these  boys  and  girls  dependents,  we 
fall  short  of  our  work.  It  would  be  wrong  to  impose  any  limitations  upon  our 
pupils  because  they  are  blind,  and  we  ought  to  work,  not  as  though  we  were 
the  arbiters  of  their  destiny  in  these  matters,  to  determine  that  they  shall 
cane  chairs,  or  make  brooms,  or  tune  pianos,  or  teach  music,  or  anything  else. 
They  are  all  children  of  Providence  as  we  are.     Sometimes  we  see  the  destiny 
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that  shapes  our  ends;  we  have  simply  to  do  our  part  of  the  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  expectation  that  Providence  will  have  much  to  do  with 
those  that  are  brought  within  our  reach  after  they  have  left  us,  just  as  Provi- 
dence has  opened  the  way  in  bringing  them  to  us.  So  we  must  be  careful 
lest  we  impose  unnecessary  conditions  and  actually  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty  of  choosing  an  occupation.  What  shall  we  do  in  school?"  Do  any- 
thing; do  everything  that  educates  the  child,  that  leads  him  out,  that  gives 
him  confidence,  that  develops  character,  that  makes  him  independent.  Does 
household  work  lay  within  this  limit?  Unquestionably  it  does;  then  why 
does  my  friend  Mr.  Hall  say  it  is  absurd  ?  Are  all  the  girls  that  come  to  our 
schools  homeless?  Are  they  friendless?  Is  there  no  destiny  for  them  but  to 
become  wards  of  the  state  ?  Certainly  there  is.  Is  that  the  expected  destiny  ? 
Certainly  not.  Is  it  the  desired  end  ?  Certainly  not.  Is  it  an  end  to  be  avoided 
if  by  any  possibility  we  can  avoid  it?     Certainly  it  is. 

Now,  in  regard  to  cooking,  of  which  Mr.  Battles  has  spoken.  I  am  very 
glad  he  has  brought  the  matter  up.  In  the  line  of  culinary  work  is  it  feasible  ? 
Has  it  had  a  legitimate,  well  developed  trial?  We  have  given  it  a  trial  with 
this  result,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  within  reach  of 
the  girls  to  which  they  have  turned  with  more  pleasure  and  interest.  A  little 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  furnished  with  gas  stove  and  all  needful 
appliances.  The  classes  are  six  in  number,  four  members  in  each  class,  each 
class  having  two  hours  at  a  time  during  the  day,  so  that  they  can  go  in  and 
commence  work  and  carry  forward  the  specified  work  and  put  things  in  good 
shape  before  they  leave.  The  work  includes  not  only  the  common  work  of 
the  kitchen,  but  the  subject  of  diet  is  made  a  study.  Articles  of  food,  their 
composition ;  how  they  are  prepared  for  market ;  how  they  are  bought  at  the 
stores,  the  prices  paid ;  modes  of  preparation ;  why  prepared  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  &c.,  so  that  they  become  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  food. 
With  regard  to  the  utensils,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  handling  them,  learn  to 
know  their  construction,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put,  their  manipulation, 
&c.  They  become  familiar  with  the  manner  of  measuring  liquids,  solids,  and 
articles  in  a  pulverized  form  like  sugar,  flour  and  other  things;  the  breaking 
of  eggs  and  separating  the  yolks  from  the  whites,  etc.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  both  manual  and  intellectual  training.  If  manual  training  is  good,  it  must 
be  good  for  girls.  In  this  way  the  girls  take  the  bread  earning  power  home, 
and  it  stays  there  as  long  as  the  girl  stays  there.  It  is  the  very  thing  that 
leads  them  out  of  their  surroundings.  It  will  enable  them  to  be  contented  and 
happy  in  their  homes.  Shall  we  not  inspire  our  girls  to  go  into  their  homes 
in  this  spirit?  A  working  home  for  blind  girls,  or  rather  women,  is  the  alter- 
native when  there  is  no  parental  home,  no  home  that  is  secure,  when  one 
cannot  stand  independently.  Are  there  such?  Unquestionably  there  will 
always  be  those  in  the  world  who  are  weak,  whether  blind  or  not,  to  whom 
we  should  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  I  trust  that  the  day  will  come,  as  Mr. 
Hall  says,  when  there  may  be  such  establishments  open  for  such  as  these  in 
every  part  of  the  land.  If  a  man  cannot  do  all,  let  him  earn  a  part.  If  with- 
out fault  of  his  own  he  cannot  earn  anything,  then  it  becomes  us  to  see  to  it, 
whether  man  or  woman,  that  he  shall  be  made  comfortable.  I  would  say  that 
I  have  many  times  tasted  of  the  excellent  cooking  of  our  girls,  over  a  wide 
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range  of  dishes,  and  have  found  it  to  be  excellent.  A  lady  came  to  me  once, 
and  said  :  "  I  was  visiting  in  the  country  with  my  family,  and  saw  one  of  your 
girls  that  had  been  sent  out  there  for  vacation,  and  I  have  come  to  see 
whether  you  have  a  girl  that  I  can  take  into  my  family."  There  was  an  im- 
pression made  upon  a  person  by  casually  meeting  one  of  these  girls  during  a 
summer  vacation.  By  having  the  capacity  to  do  something,  one  is  enabled  to 
be  useful. 

Ouestioji — I  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  turn  this  labor  into 
money  ?  Answer — Any  work  represents  money.  As  I  have  said,  if  a  person 
has  no  personal  home,  and  no  such  place  as  this  can  be  provided,  such  a  sug- 
gestion as  this  that  Mr.  Hall  makes  is  desirable.  Let  the  individual  find  a 
place  if  possible  in  a  private  home,  according  to  the  natural  structure  of  soci- 
ety. No  man  or  woman  should  be  the  ward  of  the  state  or  of  any  society, 
except  as  a  very  last  resort. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Doyle,  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  then  read  the  following  paper: 

RECREATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  theme  assigned  me  by  your  committee,  while  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  every  one  having  interest  in  the  education  and  well-being  of  the  blind, 
is  yet  of  such  a  character  that  little  can  be  said  or  written  about  it.  The 
thought  of  the  ages  upon  this  subject  has  been  crystalized  into  a  proverb 
that  is  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  "All  work  and  no  play  will  make  Jack  a 
dull  boy,"  which,  with  the  one  of  kindred  meaning,  that  "the  bow  too  long 
bent  will  surely  lose  its  force,"  expresses  in  the  fewest  words  the  idea  that 
to  all  mankind  there  is  a  vital  necessity  for  amusement  and  recreation,  and 
the  more  enlightened  men  become  the  fuller  recognition  there  is  of  the  truth 
of  the  idea. 

The  mind  of  man,  when  suffered  to  go  too  long  with  neither  amusement 
to  divert  nor  recreation  to  rehabilitate,  is  almost  inevitably  sure  to  have  its 
powers  weakened  by  lack  of  use,  or  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  normal  balance 
by  the  strain  of  constant  and  long-continued  effort,  especially  if  that  effort  be 
continually  in  one  direction. 

The  complex  and  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  mind  and  the 
body,  and  the  improbability  of  the  one  being  at  its  best  with  the  other  at 
something  less  than  its  best,  is  formulated  exactly  in  the  familiar  proverb  of 
the  Romans,  that  the  ''  sa?ia  mens'''  must  dwell  in  the  '' sano  corporey  As  a 
general  rule  it  can  dwell  nowhere  else.  The  most  tremendous  output,  so  to 
speak,  of  pure  mentality  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  for  an  idea  that  can 
be  readily  understood)  was  the  result  of  that  age  of  Greek  civilization  during 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  of  the  body  moved  along  with  equal 
step,  when  those  who  walked  the  groves  of  Academus  spent,  also,  much  of 
their  time  in  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium.  The  product  of  this  dual  exer- 
cise and  cultivation  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  remains,  to-day,  the  wonder 
of  the  earth.  In  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  architecture  and  in  the  plastic 
art  Greece  has  furnished,  and  continues  to  furnish,  models  to  all  who  have 
come  after  her. 

The  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  was,  for  centuries,  so  misunder- 
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stood  that,  until  within  the  last  hundred  years,  the  prominent  idea  of  Christian 
civilization  seems  to  have  been  that  a  powerful  and  active  mind  could  be  fos- 
tered alone  in  a  body  "  kept  under  subjection  "  by  the  practice  of  an  asceti- 
cism carried  to  the  extent  of  semi-starvation.  "  Mortify  the  flesh,"  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Monastic  spirit,  and  the  Monastic  spirit  dominated  the 
minds  of  the  civilized  world. 

Even  under  this  depletion  of  the  physical  part  of  man,  the  intellectual 
faculties  did  much.  What  they  would  have  accomplished  under  more  favor- 
able physical  auspices  can  only  be  conjectured.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
under  a  better  and  freer  dispensation  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
made  less  advance,  in  eighteen  centuries,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  art, 
in  architecture,  than  was  accomplished  by  one  little  commonwealth  in  little 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  time. 

To-day  we  stand  in  the  light  of  a  civilization  that  has  thrown  off"  the 
trammels  of  Monasticism,  and  we  may  mark,  on  every  hand,  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  methods  of  a  culture  which  recognizes  all  of  many — the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental.  The  body  is  being  lifted  up  from  its  former  condition 
of  semi-degradation  and  the  mind  has  profited  by  the  lifting  up. 

Schools  that  do  not  provide  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  body 
as  well  as  of  the  mind  are  considered  not  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  which 
v.'e  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  land  in  which  there  is  not,  to-day, 
furnished  to  its  youth  facilities  for  instruction  in  gymnastics,  which  were  un- 
dreamed of  by  our  fathers.  The  fruits  of  this  change  are,  I  think,  beginning 
to  be  observable  in  the  better  personal  carriage,  the  higher  physical  develop- 
ment, in  every  direction,  of  the  present  youth  of  our  country.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  mind  of  the  present  generation  has  also  felt  the 
benefit  of  the  change. 

According  to  my  own  belief  it  is  in  this  new  physical  culture — which  is 
itself  recreation  for  the  body — that  re-creation  (let  us  pronounce  the  word  so 
as  to  get  at  its  true  meaning)  is  to  be  found  for  the  mind.  The  workings  of 
the  brain  are  dependent,  we  are  told  by  physiologists,  upon  the  proper  supply 
of  healthful  nourishment  afforded  to  it  by  the  blood.  Every  thought  of  the 
brain,  we  are  told,  causes,  or  is  caused  by  some  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
tissues  of  the  organ  itself.  Long  continued  mental  strain,  reacting  as  it  does 
upon  the  body,  can  be  relieved  best  by  calling  away,  measurably,  for  a  time, 
the  blood  from  the  brain  tissues,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  body,  which 
must,  of  necessity,  suffer  from  long-continued  disuse — quietude.  For,  mark 
you,  the  relation  is  infinitely  intimate. 

Neglect  of  these  physiological  truths  in  respect  to  the  actual  workmg  of 
the  material  tissues  of  the  brain,  when  that  organ  is  deeply  engaged,  is  re- 
sponsible for,  we  may  say,  every  one  of  the  mental  break-downs  that,  in  this 
high-pressure  age,  have  become  so  distressingly  frequent.     I  speak  oi  neglect. 

The  shattered  mind  of  the  excessive  brain-worker  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  prematurely  broken  physique  of  the  laborer  who  has,  for  too  long,  over- 
taxed his  bodily  powers. 

It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  educators  to  know  these  facts,  and,  knowing 
them,  to  provide  the  remedy.     We  must  find  that  just  mediurn  of  develop- 
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ment  and  of  work  which  will  give  the  highest  results  from  the  material  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

For  the  mind  (as  dealing  with  the  mind  alone)  we  must  seek  relaxation  in 
amusement — for  the  body  (speaking  of  the  body  alone)  we  must  find  recrea- 
tion in  fit  employment,  whether  it  be  in  profitable  labor  or  in  well-directed 
exercise. 

The  terms  "  amusement "  and  "  recreation,"  you  will  observe,  can  both  be 
applied  to  the  mind.  The  term  "  recreation  "  I  apply  ^nainly  to  the  body 
alone,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that  can  literally  "  amuse  "  the 
body. 

From  the  man  deprived  of  sight  so  much  is  cut  off"  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment for  the  mind  that  our  ingenuity  must  always  be  taxed  to  find  a  substi- 
tute. Where  amusement  and  recreation  can  be  made  to  go  together,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  c^n  see,  the  matter  is  far  easier  to  manage.  Men  who  see 
in  their  hours  of  leisure  from  work,  whether  mental  or  physical,  follow  for 
diversion  the  bent  of  their  inclination. 

Many  find  amusement  in  games,  either  sedentary — as  cards,  backgam- 
mon, draughts,  etc. — and  th^trefore  almost  purely  mental,  or  active,  which  call 
for  the  exercise  of  both  the  body  and  the  mind.  The  greater  part,  probably, 
find  their  relaxation  in  the  diversion  that  comes  from  light  conversation  or 
from  the  reading  of  newspapers  or  of  books  that  require  little  or  no  mental 
effort  for  their  comprehension.  The  best  diversion  for  the  wearied  man  is  to 
be  found,  probably,  in  that  class  of  games  which  require  both  bodily  and 
mental  occupation.  Ten-pins,  quoits,  billiards,  croquet,  tennis,  and  games 
generally  of  the  sort  that  do  not  call  for  violent  exercise  of  the  body  are 
what  I  mean. 

But  from  this  very  class  of  games  the  blind  are,  by  reason  of  their  infirm- 
ity, cut  off".  What  substitute  shall  we  find  for  these  recreative  amusements 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  recreation  for  the  body  and  amusement  for 
the  mind  ?    We  will  have  to  provide,  in  great  measure,  separately. 

A  close  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  blind,  young  and  old,  in  school 
and  at  home,  has  shown  me  that  the  most  of  them — nearly  all  of  them,  in 
fact — find  their  recreation  in  walking,  an  exercise  that  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  yet  one  that  does  not  measure  up  to  the  required  standard. 

A  judicious  training  in  light  gymnastics,  in  which  use  is  made  of  postures, 
bells  and  clubs,  furnishes,  probably,  the  best  form  of  recreative  bodily  exer- 
cise for  them.  The  walking  comes  of  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  exceptionally  sluggish  in  disposition.  Such  should  be  compelled,  when 
weather  permits,  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  The  endeavor  to  fire  in  the  minds 
of  pupils  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  regular  practice  of  exercise  after 
leaving  school  should  not  be  neglected.  Frequent  lectures,  short  and  pointed, 
should  be  given,  in  which  the  physiologic  and  hygienic  reasons  for  sufficient 
and  intelligent  exercise  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Thus  the  habit  may  be  fixed 
firmly  enough  to  last  a  lifetime.  So  much  for  recreation  for  the  body  alone. 
The  general  principle  laid  down  is,  I  believe,  sound.  The  details  of  applica- 
tion must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  teachers. 

Being  cut  off',  as  we  know,  from  outdoor  sports  and  games,  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  blind  must  be  of  a  sedentary  nature.     Music,  I  think,  must 
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always  stand  in  the  first  place  as  an  amusement  for  them,  and,  as,  after  leav- 
ing school,  each  individual  will  be  in  great  measure  dependent,  in  this  regard, 
upon  himself,  the  part  of  wisdom  would  be  to  teach,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
each  one  the  art  of  playing  upon  some  one  instrument  that  will  make  good 
music  of  itself— as  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  guitar,  the  reed  organ,  the  piano. 
Away  from  an  institution  skill  as  a  player  upon  a  single  instrument  that  makes 
part  of  a  band  or  an  orchestra  amounts  to  almost  nothing. 

Games  that  the  blind  can  play  are  but  few.  Cards  and  dominoes  are  the 
easiest.  Chess,  checkers  and  backgammon  are  too  difficult  for  them,  as  a 
rule.  All  three  of  these  games  involve  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  board, 
which  is  easy  enough  for  the  player  who  has  his  sight,  but  for  a  blind  man  the 
effort  of  memory  required  is  too  great  to  allow  the  game  to  be  classed  as  an 
amusement. 

In  my  own  judgment,  the  best  of  all  mental  amusements  for  the  blind  is 
to  be  found  in  reading,  and  in  cheerful,  rational  conversation.  When  these 
fail,  as  from  lack  of  books  or  of  company  at  all  times  tliey  are  apt  to  fail,  the 
mind  will  have  to  fall  back  on  upon  its  own  internal  resources.  Let  the 
imagination  be  cultivated  then.  Not  the  habit  of  idle  dreaming,  but  imagina- 
tion in  its  highest  sense.  Let  the  mind  be  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  with  high 
thoughts  on  high  subjects.  In  the  e.xercise  of  these  thoughts  should  be  found 
the  chief  joy  of  the  adult  blind,  the  best  amusement  for  leisure  time. 

What  Englishman  was  it  who  wrote,  behind  the  bars  of  a  hopeless  prison  : 

**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is !  " 

No  fetters  could  bind  such  a  soul  as  his.  The  loss  of  sight,  of  friends,  of 
freedom,  of  the  hope  of  release,  could  make  no  difference  to  such  a  soul  as 
that.  Retiring  into  the  pleasure  grounds  of  that  kingdom  of  the  mind  he 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  external  harm.     He  was  free ! 

So,  the  blind,  locked  in  their  sightless  prison,  should  strive  for  that  free 
dom  of  the  imagination  that  belonged  to  glorious  John  Milton,  which,  despite 
the  darkening  of  his  natural  eyes,  let  in  upon  his  soul  the  light  that  is  ever- 
lasting. 

Not  all  the  blind  are  John  Miltons  ;  yet, 

"  Not  only  those 
Who  hold  clear  echoes  of  the  voice  divine 
Are  honorable — they  are  blest,  indeed, 
What  e'er  the  world  has  held— but  those  who  hear 
Some  far,  faint  echoes,  though  the  crowd  be  deaf, 
And  see  the  white  gods'  garments  on  the  hills. 
Which  the  crowd  sees  not,  though  they  may  not  find 
Fit  music  for  the  voices  ;  they  are  blest, 
Not  pitiable — 

— For  more  it  is  than  ease, 
Palace  and  pomp,  honours  and  luxuries, 
To  have  seen  white  presences  upon  the  hills. 
To  have  heard  the  voices  of  the  eternal  gods." 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

Thursday,  July  17,  1890, 

The  morning  hours  were  occupied  in  accepting  the  hospitality  tendered 
the  members  by  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Jacksonville. 

In  carriages  provided  by  the  citizens  of  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  the 
members  of  the  Association  were  taken  first  to  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  where  they  were  cordially  received  by  Dr.  Carriel,  the  Super- 
intendent of  that  institution,  and  afterwards  to  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  a  similar  reception  awaited  them,  at 
the  hands  of  Superintendent  P.  G.  Gillett. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Thursday,  July  17,  1890. 
The  Memorial  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  : 

Your  Memorial  Committee  present  the  following  report  in  memory  of 
those  of  our  fellow  workers,  who,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
have  passed  away : 

Mr.  William  Chapin,  of  Philadelphia,  Principal  Emeritus  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Chapin  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  17,  1802,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  At  a  very  early  age  he  evidenced  a  marked 
talent  for  writing,  and  frequently  made  contributions  to  the  daily  papers. 

His  fondness  for  art  gave  him  the  desire  to  follow  that  profession,  but  in 
this  he  was  overruled  by  his  father,  who  placed  him  with  a  friend  to  learn  map 
engraving.  In  1824  he  moved  to  New  York  City  to  follow  this  profession,  still 
continuing,  however,  his  contributions  to  the  public  press  in  that  city  and 
elsewhere. 

In  1833  he  moved  to  Gates  county,  New  York.  Shortly  after  he  was 
made  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  succeeded  in  greatly 
increasing  their  efficiency. 

In  1839,  while  visiting  New  York  City,  he  was  asked  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  that  city.    This  he  consented  to  do. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  a  similar  institution  in  Ohio.  After  much  hesitation  and  against  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  accepted,  and  in  May,  1840,  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
Columbus. 

In  1845  Mr.  Chapin  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
schools,  or  rather  the  asylums  for  the  blind.  While  there  he  wrote  a  vigorous 
article  to  the  London  Tidies,  denouncing  that  paper  for  characterizing  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  of  free-booters  in  reference  to  its  policy  toward 
Mexico.  This  article  was  copied  in  the  Columbus  papers,  and  owing  to  the 
political  animosities  engendered  by  it,  he  shortly  after  his  return  resigned  his 
position. 
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He  returned  to  New  York,  opened  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  which  was 
unusually  prosperous.  This  he  continued  until  he  was  elected  Principal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  1849.  His  work  with  the  blind 
continued  with  this  school  until  his  death.  And  while,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  was  compelled  to  have  assistance  in  the  active  adminis- 
tration of  the  school,  his  interest  continued  unabated  to  the  last. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  enter  particularly  into  his 
work.  The  school  increased  both  in  members  and  efficiency  under  his  con- 
trol, and  he  soon  became  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Chapin's  character  can  be  no  more  clearly  expressed  than  by  the 
word  lovable.  He  was  ever  gentle  and  patient  and  long  suffering  ;  none  in 
distress  appealed  to  him  in  vain,  and  to  be  blind  covered  in  his  eyes  a  multi- 
tude of  faults. 

He  died  in  fullness  of  years,  September  20,  18SS,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  esteemed  by  the  blind  as  their  best  friend. 

The  Honorable  W.  T.  Bullock,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
for  near  thirty  consecutive  years  the  President  of  the  latter,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  the  President  of  the  former;  the  father  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  the  state  of  Kentucky;  an  upright  and  fearless  judge ;  an  eminent 
and  successful  lawyer;  a  man  singularly  pure  and  blameless  in  his  life,  died 
July  10,  1SS9,  at  the  ripe  age  of  84.  He  was  one  of  the  noble  army  of  wise, 
public-spirited,  enlightened  citizens  of  America,  and  was  gifted  with  prophetic 
insight  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  institutions. 

John  G.  B.\rrett,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  for  thirty  years  its  Treasurer,  for  over  twenty-five  years 
Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  whose  rare  business 
abilities  and  sound  practical  judgment  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
both  institutions,  died  June  5,  1890. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  E.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  Dunning, 
Howard  H.Johnson, 

Memorial  Committee. 

The  question  of  a  place  for  the  next  Biennial  Meeting  being  in  order,, 
Mr.  Dymond  invited  the  Association  to  meet  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  Mr. 
Springer  invited  the  Association  to  meet  in  \'inton,  Iowa.  Mr.  Huntoon  pre- 
sented an  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Institution, 
to  meet  in  Louisville. 

On  motion,  the  Association  voted  unanimously  to  meet  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  in  1892. 

On  motion,  voted  that  after  the  next  meeting  the  Association  meet  at 
some  other  place  than  an  Institution,  the  selection  of  the  place  to  be  left  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  resolution  that  the  paper  of  Mr^ 
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Carpenter,  upon  "The  Higher  Education  of  the  BHnd  in  State  Institutions," 
be  read  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  the  ofiter  of  Dr.  Dye,  in  behalf  of 
the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  to  continue  in  enlarged  form  the  publica- 
tion of  Our  Reporter,  in  which  two  pages  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  of  general  interest  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  following  resolutions,  prepared  by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  Indiana,  and  T. 
S.  Doyle,  of  Virginia,  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville  to  exhibit  much 
interest  in  our  Association  and  show  us,  both  individually  and  as  a  body, 
many  courtesies  during  our  stay  among  them  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  the  good  people  of  this  city  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they 
have  welcomed  us  in  their  midst ;  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  they 
have  entertained  us,  and  for  the  many  ways  in  which  they  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  made  our  visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel,  judging  from  what  we  have  seen  in  our  visit  to 
some  of  the  state  institutions  and  from  what  we  have  learned  in  communion  with 
the  citizens,  that  a  deep  spirit  of  benevolence  prevails  among  the  people  of 
this  state,  and  that  we  shall  carry  to  our  homes  the  conscious  assurance  that 
the  great  state  of  Illinois  is  making  full  and  judicious  provisions  for  the  care 
of  the  unfortunate  classes  within  her  borders. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  Dr.  H. 
F.  Carriel,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  of  Illinois, 
for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  welcomed  us  to  their  respective  institu- 
tions on  the  occasion  of  our  late  visit,  and  for  the  interest  they  took  in  show- 
ing us  through  the  institutions  of  their  management. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  especially  due  and  are 
hereby  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  of  this  institution,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  same,  for  the  bountiful  provision  they  have  made  for  our  entertainment 
and  for  many  personal  efforts  made  to  contribute  to  our  comfort  during  our 
attendance  upon  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
tendered  the  reporters  of  the  press,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  very 
full  and  complete  reports  of  the  proceedings  that  have  been  with  much  labor 
and  pains  furnished  to  the  journals  which  they  represent.  Their  cheerful  de- 
votion to  their  arduous  duties  are  fully  appreciated  by  this  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  for  their  interest  in  our  work  and  encourage- 
ment and  the  help  offered. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Boston,  then  presented  the  following  paper,  written 
by  Miss  Emma  Coolidge,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution : 
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SOLID  GEOMETRY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

A  former  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  had  a  most  de- 
lightful experience  last  year,  in  studying  solid  geometry.  She  was  allowed  to 
join  the  regulation  class  at  Wellesley  College.  Her  preparation  in  plane 
geometry  had  nearly  all  been  independent  work;  the  only  help  to  the  origi- 
nal demonstrations  being  the  order  of  the  propositions  as  copied  from  a 
geometry. 

The  lessons  in  solid  geometry  were  prepared  by  hearing  each  proposition 
read  once  or  twice,  till  a  mental  picture  was  formed  of  it — the  pictures  often 
being  helped  by  a  folded  paper  model,  made  by  herself.  After  this  the  dem- 
onstration was  read  slowly,  so  that  every  point  could  be  followed.  When 
each  had  been  taken  in  this  way  the  propositions  were  copied  from  memory, 
and  the  demonstrations  thought  over  ;  after  which  it  was  sometimes  thought 
necessary  to  have  the  demonstrations  re-read,  to  clear  up  doubtful  points. 

With  such  preparation  of  the  lesson  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the 
work  of  the  class,  or  to  demonstrate  in  turn  with  the  others,  with  or  without 
the  paper  model.  The  teacher  would  put  the  figures  on  the  board  for  herself 
and  class. 

The  examination  papers  could  all  be  written  on  her  type-writer,  and,  of 
the  final  one,  the  teacher  said  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  better 
papers  from  a  class  of  about  fifty  young  ladies,  and  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics said  that  it  was  practically  perfect.  She  received  a  pass  card  signed 
by  the  teacher  and  the  professor,  to  the  effect  that  solid  geometry  had  been 
completed  satisfactorily. 

What  little  sight  she  had  did  not  help  her  at  all ;  for  much  of  her  studying 
and  model  work  had  been  done  in  the  dark. 

In  the  time  allowed  for  institution  education,  solid  geometry  could  hardly 
be  taken  without  crowding  out  more  elementary  studies,  but  with  proper 
preparation  and  sufficient  lime,  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  that  not 
only  solid  geometry,  but  even  the  higher  mathematics  can  be  studied  by  the 
blind  with  much  pleasure  and  profit. 

Statement  of  the  teacher  of  the  pupil  referred  to  in  the  foregoing: 
Miss  Coolidge's  work  in  mathematics,  solid  geometry,  algebra,  trigonom- 
etry and  plane  analytic  geometry  would  have  been  regarded  a  marked  success 
even  if  she  had  studied  under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the  advantage  of 

eyesight,  which  her  fellow  students  enjoy. 

Ellen  B.  Hayes, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Wellesley  College. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia  :  In  the  course  of  many  years'  teaching 
in  West  Virginia,  I  have  had  but  one  class  to  which  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
teach  solid  geometry.  Five  pupils  came  on  so  well  in  mathematics,  and  with 
such  a  manifest  interest  in  the  subject,  that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  teach 
them  geometry.     I  made  my  own  apparatus,  and  was  surprised  at  the  results. 

Mr.  Tannehill:  SoHd  geometry  has  been  taught  in  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.     We  used  Davie  till    1879.     Since 
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that  time  we  have  used  Robinson.    The  pupils  who  graduate  take  the  seven 
books  of  Robinson,  and  took  the  first  eight  of  Davie's. 

Mr.  Huntoon  offered  the  following  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  have  heard  with  deep 
regret  the  intention  of  Mr.  Battles  to  retire  from  official  participation  in  the 
work  in  which  he  has  labored  so  long  and  so  efficiently. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  hold  in  lasting  memory  the  bright  story  of  his 
career,  and  assure  him  that  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  hereafter  engage  he 
will  carry  with  him  the  continued  interest  of  every  one  of  us,  and  our  hearty 
wishes  for  his  success. 

Messrs.  Morrison,  Doyle  and  Dye  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  resolutions, 
and  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  next  biennial 
period : 

President — Dr.  John  H.  Dye,  Arkansas. 

First  Vice  President— Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Wisconsin. 

Seco7id  Vice  President — Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Missouri. 

Secretary — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky. 

Executive  Committee — A.  G.  Clement,  New  York  ;  F.  D.  Morrison,  Mary- 
land;  A.  H.  Dymond,  Ontario;  Wm.  B.  Wait,  New  York;  T.  F.  McCune, 
Iowa. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Doyle's  paper, 
"  Recreation  and  Amusement  for  the  Blind." 

Mr.  Kneass  :  I  believe,  from  my  experience  and  observation,  that  to 
learn  to  play  chess  does  not  require  too  much  effort.  I  believe  you  will  find 
if  you  look  into  it  that  every  blind  person  who  has  a  taste  for  mathematics 
will  be  infatuated  with  a  game  of  chess. 

Question — What  relation  is  there,  in  your  view,  between  mathematics  and 
chess?  Answer — Geometrical  lines  and  diagrams  and  all  such  bear  upon 
geometry  direct,  and  a  person  who  is  fond  of  mathematics,  mental  calcula- 
tions and  so  on,  will,  in  my  view,  like  a  game  of  chess  also.  I  learned  the 
game  when  quite  young,  and  I  remember  a  schoolmate  in  our  Philadelphia 
Institution,  who  like  myself  was  half  wild  over  the  game.  Many  a  time  we  de- 
voted hours  to  it  when  we  should  have  been  studymg.  I  remember  we  even 
played  a  game  mentally  in  class  recitation,  while  the  teacher  was  present  and 
didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Question — Was  the  teacher  asleep  or  wide  awake,  or  under  the  influence 
of  narcotics  ?  Answer — I  have  forgotten  that,  but  I  know  it  left  an  influence 
on  my  mind  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  You  are  aware  that  I  got  the  game 
up  for  sale,  and  I  sell  it  occasionally  to  the  blind,  so  I  know  there  is  a  fond- 
ness among  them  for  it. 

Question,  by  Mr.  Huntoon — This  is  a  very  interesting  point  that  Mr. 
Kneass  makes,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  many  of  his  games  he  has 
sold  among  the  blind,  as  nearly  as  he  can  remember?  Answer— \  would  not 
say  positively ;  perhaps  I  have  sold  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
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in  my  time.     I  do  not  suppose  the  demand  is  greater  than  five  or  six  a  year, 
if  that. 

QuestioJi,  by  Mr.  Huntoon — I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
est, Mr.  Headey,  who,  as  many  of  you  know,  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  is 
a  chess  player  and  holds  his  own  among  some  of  the  ablest  players;  He  has 
devised  a  set  for  his  own  use. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  West  Virginia  :  I  have  to  say  of  this  game  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  games  that  I  have  ever  seen  introduced,  or  attempted 
to  be  used  among  the  blind.  It  is  exceedingly  fascinating,  and  it  diverts  the 
children  from  exercise  and  physical  culture,  the  value  of  which  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  any  that  they  get  from  chess  that  I  would  put  it  out  of  the  way 
when  in  the  Institution.  I  have  ceased  to  teach  it  to  the  children.  I  used  to 
teach  it,  as  I  think  now,  with  the  selfish  purpose  of  securing  somebody  to 
play  with  me.  In  a  little  while  I  discovered  my  mistake,  and  I  have  continu- 
ally refused  to  teach  chess  unless  it  were  during  the  last  few  months  of  our 
retiring  classes. 

Mr.  Doyle:  In  my  own  experience,  which  has  extended  over  more 
years  than  I  like  to  say,  I  have  played  with  not  less  than  a  hundred  chess 
players,  and  out  of  these  hundred  there  were  not  more  than  ten  that  would 
be  ranked  as  successful,  and  not  more  than  five  that  would  be  ranked  as  first- 
class  players.  The  mental  strain  of  carrying  on  a  game  of  that  sort  is  too 
great.     It  is  far  from  being  a  recreation. 

Mr.  Dvmond:  I  must  apologize  for  being  out  of  the  room  when  this 
subject  was  introduced,  for  I  believe  my  name  was  down  to  open  the  discus- 
sion. When  I  received  an  invitation  to  prepare  a  paper  I  replied  that  I  did 
not  think  I  could  spare  the  time  to  do  so,  but  that  if  somebody  else  would 
prepare  one.  I  might  get  from  him  material  for  a  few  remarks.  I  do  not  carry 
in  my  mind  all  the  points  of  the  paper  sufficiently  to  criticise  it  in  detail,  nor 
do  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  must,  however,  say  that  I  do  not  quite  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Johnson  with  regard  to  his  objections  to  chess  for  blind  pupils.  It 
is  quite  true  that  chess  may  become  too  fascinating,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
occasionally  discourage  particular  pupils  from  indulging  too  frequently  in  the 
game.  I  have  found  that,  without  any  approach  to  gambling,  a  number  of 
the  pupils  have  been  playing  whist  and  other  games  with  cards,  and  that  it 
has  been  absolutely  necessary,  so  continually  were  they  so  engaged  (and  as  it 
too  often  happened  the  best  players  were  just  the  kind  of  pupils  I  did  not 
want  the  other  and  younger  boy  pupils  to  be  brought  in  constant  contact 
with),  to  forbid  such  games  altogether.  They  were  too  absorbing  in  their 
character,  and  besides  playing  cards  almost  invariably  ends  in  playing  for 
money.  In  regard  to  chess,  on  the  other  hand,  or  any  other  game  recognized 
as  harmless  in  its  character,  I  do  not  think  our  blind  pupils  have  such  a 
super-abundance  of  recreation  of  any  kind  we  should  put  a  stop  to  them 
altogether,  merely  because  we  see  that  occasional  harm  is  done.  A  superin- 
tendent should  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  should  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful not  unnecessarily  to  use  the  word  "don't."  It  has  been  said  these  partic- 
ular games  prevent  the  pupils  from  taking  proper  physical  exercise,  and  no 
■doubt  that  is  one  objection  to  all  indoor  games.     A  gentleman  whose  opinion 
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seemed  to  be  very  intelligently  expressed,  and  with  whom  I  was  conversing 
the  other  day,  made  the  same  remark  in  regard  to  the  "  point  print."  I  have 
been  obliged  to  insist  on  boys  and  girls  writing  less  "point  print,"  in  order 
that  they  might  take  more  exercise.  But  the  way  is  not  to  say  to  these  pu- 
pils, "you  shall  not  write  point,"  but  to  require  the  officers  on  duty  to  see 
that  the  room  is  cleared  at  certain  hours ;  perhaps,  if  necessary,  to  turn  the 
pupils  out  of  doors  and  make  them  take  exercise,  and  not  to  say,  "  You  shall 
not  have  point  print  on  a  rainy  day,  or  after  exercise  has  been  taken,  as  a 
source  of  improvement."  The  remedy  with  regard  to  these  things  is  pretty 
much  in  our  own  hands.  Introduce  proper  physical  training,  bring  the  pupils 
into  sympathy  with  these  habits  of  active  exercise,  let  them  feel  the  healthful 
influence  of  doing  something  more  than  walking  up  and  down  a  plank  walk, 
and  they  will  feel  a  greater  disposition  to  take  part  in  such  games  as  are 
possible  to  them,  and  in  that  way  the  desire  for  devoting  too  much  time  to 
sedentary  pursuits  will  have  been  to  a  large  extent  counterbalanced.  You 
must  bring  the  whole  system  into  robust  exercise,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
natural  desire  created  for  it.  In  all  these  matters  we  have  to  look  for  no 
specific  remedy.  The  only  remedy  is  generally  to  encourage  such  habits  of 
exercise,  physical  and  mental,  as  will  develop  a  healthy  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  President  named  the  following  Publication  Committee:    Frank  H. 
Hall,  Illinois;  T.  S.  Doyle,  Virginia;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Sibley  spoke  upon  the  Phonograph,  and  its  use  in  Institutions  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

DR.  SIBLEY'S  REMARKS. 
It  occurred  to  me  last  fall  that  the  phonograph  might  be  made  use  of  in 
facilitating  our  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  ordered  one;  but 
the  instrument  is  undergoing  changes  constantly,  and  the  instrument  they  had 
on  hands  was  not  considered  a  good  one,  and  the  agent  would  not  let  it  out. 
They  did  not  come  until  along  in  January,  when  I  got  a  new  instrument  which 
was  a  big  improvement  over  the  one  they  had  previously  used,  which  was 
very  imperfect.  It  will  save  a  great  amount  of  labor.  We  do  some  little 
printing  in  our  school,  and  that  printing  is  done  by  the  blind  boys,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  furnish  them  with  an  embossed  manuscript,  and  a  seeing  teacher 
formerly  read  to  the  boys,  who  took  it  down  in  Braille.  It  was  found  that  she 
could  read  very  easily  m  five  minutes,  that  took  about  an  hour  for  a  blind 
person  to  print.  It  looked  like  there  ought  to  be  some  plan  by  which  this 
time  might  be  saved. 

ig'//^5//o«— What  was  the  proportion  as  to  the  time?  ^w^-x/^r— Five  min- 
utes to  the  hour. 

I  was  speaking  of  literary  matter.  We  have  a  sort  of  short-hand  system 
as  far  as  music  is  concerned.  The  musical  teacher  dots  it  down  on  paper  and 
anybody  can  read  it  off".  The  great  trouble  was  that  the  blind  person  in 
printing  the  Braille  could  not  always  give  just  the  time  that  seeing  persons 
had  to  read  to  them,  and  it  handicapped  us  considerably  in  our  working  with 
the  press.    The  boys  would  run  out  of  manuscript,  and  the  teacher  could  not 
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give  the  time  for  reading  to  them.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  phonograph 
would  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  it  has  been  of  great  use  to  us  in  many 
directions.  The  seeing  teacher  goes  to  the  phonograph  generally  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast,  or  at  any  time  she  sees  fit,  and  reads  five  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  press.  The  blind  teacher  goes  there 
at  her  leisure  and  starts  the  instrument,  which  produces  the  words,  and  they 
are  taken  down  with  the  Braille  slate.  You  can  start  it  going,  take  a  sen- 
tence, and  stop  it,  and  when  that  is  written  take  another  sentence.  The 
seeing  teacher,  by  exact  experiment,  after  reading  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
minutes,  will  put  into  the  phonograph  what  a  rapid  printer  of  Braille  will  be 
three  hours  in  putting  down.  Sometimes  a  person  wants  to  use  a  declama- 
tion which  we  do  not  have  in  Braille.  The  seeing  teacher  reads  to  the  pho- 
nograph and  lets  the  blind  person  take  it  off,  and  it  takes  but  little  time  of 
the  teacher.  Another  use  we  intend  to  make  of  it  is  when  distinguished  peo- 
ple come  to  our  city,  singers,  speakers  or  authors,  as  Patti,  Cleveland  or  Mr. 
Huntoon,  it  is  our  plan  to  take  the  phonograph  to  the  hotel  and  ask  them  for 
the  good  of  our  institution  for  the  blind  to  sing  or  read  into  the  phonograph 
for  us,  and  when  one  of  our  folks  wants  to  hear  a  nice  song,  they  get  down 
Patti ;  when  we  want  to  liear  a  discussion  on  the  tariff  reform,  we  get  down 
Cleveland ;  if  they  want  to  hear  Hamlet,  get  down  Booth,  and  when  we  want 
to  hear  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  get  down  Huntoon.  It  is  a  very  useful 
instrument.  I  had  no  idea  it  would  be  as  useful  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
I  am  satisfied  if  you  will  introduce  it  into  your  schools  you  will  never  be 
without  it.     It  will  become  an  absolute  necessity  to  you. 

The  stenograph  for  the  blind  I  think  a  very  nice  instrument,  and  it  can  be 
used  with  the  same  facility  as  by  seeing  people.  It  is  perfected  now,  and  there 
is  one  here.     Mr.  Hinchee  has  it,  and  I  would  like  for  him  to  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Dye  :  What  Dr.  Sibley  has  said  here  or  elsewhere  does  not  need  any 
endorsement.  We  have  had  a  phonograph  in  our  school  for  several  months, 
and  it  works  very  satisfactorily  indeed.  I  think  it  promises  to  the  blind  the 
largest  and  best  results. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Sibley  were  very  interesting.  If  the 
words  which  can  be  read  in  five  minutes  by  one  who  can  see  require  an  hour 
of  time  to  indent  by  the  hand  of  the  pupil,  how  long  would  it  take  to  prepare 
text  books  on  that  basis?  W^e  clearly  see  that  this  method  of  making  text 
books  would,  on  account  of  its  slowness,  be  wholly  inadequate  for  a  school  of 
any  size.  Moreover,  the  making  of  text  books  by  the  hand  of  the  pupil  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  educational  work.  This  is  the  age  of  the  printing 
press. 

Mr.  C.  a.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution,  spoke  of  the  Steno- 
graph and  its  use  in  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

MR.  HINCHEE'S  remarks. 

I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Sibley  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
phonograph,  for  it  will  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time,  become  one  of  our  most 
valuable  appliances  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  steno- 
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graph.  Having  used  it  considerably  in  his  own  school,  and  with  gratifying 
success,  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  knows  that  it  is  a  practical  ma- 
chine. Having  had  some  experience  with  the  little  machine  myself,  not  only 
as  a  reporter  but  as  a  teacher  of  the  stenograph,  I  feel  that  what  I  say  in 
regard  to  it  I  can  substantiate.  We  are  all  prone  to  be  backward  in  receiving 
anything  new,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  stenograph  is  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion, because  we  are  anxious  to  get  anything  that  will  help  us  towards  giving 
the  blind  a  better  education.  The  blind  are  like  the  seeing,  in  that  they  are 
not  all  capable  of  receiving  instruction.  The  stenograph,  as  you  all  no  doubt 
know,  is  a  little  machine  with  the  keys  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  fingers 
of  each  hand  have  only  one  key  each  to  manipulate ;  in  appearance  there  are 
nine  (9)  keys,  while  in  reality  there  are  but  five  (5),  four  of  them  being  a  du- 
plicate set.  The  object  of  this  duplicate  set  of  keys  is  to  be  able  to  use  both 
hands,  and  that  way  do  the  work  much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  do  with  one  hand,  as  they  are  used  alternately.  Any  letter  in  the 
stenograph  is  made  with  one  stroke,  the  keys  being  provided  with  styles 
which  make  the  impression  on  the  paper.  It  also  writes  New  York  Point  and 
Braille  very  readily,  just  as  readily  as  the  stenographic  system  is  written,  but 
not  so  rapidly.  Any  letter  in  the  "  Point  "  system  can  be  written  with  three 
strokes,  and  some  with  two,  and  others  with  one  stroke. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  person,  who  is  educated  to  the  proper 
standard,  cannot  learn  the  stenographic  system,  go  into  an  audience,  and 
take  down  a  lecture  or  speech  with  as  much  ease  as  a  seeing  person,  from  the 
fact  that  the  operator  does  not  need  to  look  at  the  machine,  as  his  hands  do 
all  the  work,  and  each  finger  is  provided  with  its  own  key.  The  inventor  of 
the  stenograph  is  capable  of  writing  200  words  per  minute.  A  case  in  point 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  stenograph,  and  to  show  that  the  blind  can  learn 
the  system,  has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  John  B.  Curtis,  of 
Chicago,  who  graduated  from  the  Illinois  School  in  '89,  went  home,  and  with 
its  aid  attended  the  high  school  at  home,  and  kept  up  with  his  classes.  This 
is  a  point  in  its  favor,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  applied  admirably  to  the 
aid  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Question,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina — How  much  capacity  has  a 
roll  of  paper-?  Answer— \\.  is  such  that  it  will  take  several  hours  to  exhaust 
the  roll.  I  think  that  one  roll  of  paper  is  capable  of  taking  at  least  two  ordi- 
nary lectures.  The  principal  objection  to  the  machine  seems  to  be  this. 
That  the  writing  does  not  come  upon  a  sheet,  but  on  a  little  strip  of  paper. 
Stenographers  who  have  used  the  machine,  while  they  have  offered  this 
objection  at  first,  after  having  used  it  for  a  time,  say  that  it  is  not  an  objection, 
as  their  notes  can  be  found  as  readily  on  the  strip  of  paper  as  if  it  were  on  a 
sheet.  In  my  own  experience,  the  little  strip  is  not  an  objection,  as  I  have  no 
trouble  in  transcribing  my  notes.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  finding  what  I 
want  among  my  notes,  but  can  pick  it  out  as  readily  as  if  I  had  a  stenogra- 
pher's note  book. 

Perhaps  those  who  were  at  Baltimore  two  years  ago  remember  the  steno- 
graph there.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  experiment  then,  as  it  is  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.     Now  they  are  made  more  perfect. 

The  managers  of  the  Stenograph  Company  will  send  to  any  of  the  Super- 
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intendents  a  machine  on  approval,  which  should  be  in  itself  a  recommenda- 
tion for  it,  as  it  must  stand  the  test.  Please  understand  that  I  am  not 
financially  interested  in  the  stenograph,  but  am  interested  in  it  from  the  point 
of  view  that  I  am  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  to  educate  the  blind,  and 
think  that  this  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
made  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Parker  :  I  want  to  say  just  a  word.  When  the  stenograph  was 
first  introduced  into  this  Institution  I  thought  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
me  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense  to  have  one,  and  I  thought 
as  I  had  a  great  deal  of  reading  to  do,  and  had  to  pay  fifteen  cents  an  hour 
for  a  reader,  and  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  the  point  system,  it 
would  be  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  me,  as  well  as  a  saving  of  time,  to  obtain 
a  stenograph.  I  thought  I  could  do  this  at  once,  but  finally  concluded  to 
wait  awhile  and  see  how  it  succeeded.  I  was  very  glad  that  I  did.  After  I 
had  examined  the  stenograph  and  learned  the  alphabet  I  concluded  it  would 
not  be  of  any  service  to  me.  I  learned  to  print  the  alphabet  and  to  distin- 
guish the  alphabet  by  the  touch,  but  could  not  read  it  sufficiently  well  to  pay. 
It  is  too  close  together  as  they  use  it,  and  as  they  must  use  it  in  order  to' 
economize  space,* so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  even  what  I  had 
written  myself.  And  it  is  the  experience  of  others  in  the  Institution,  that 
after  devoting  a  good  deal  of  time  to  it,  they  have  been  able  to  read  only 
with  great  difficulty.  A  page  or  two  of  line  print  on  the  stenograph  would 
cover  a  strip  of  paper  some  thirty  feet  long.  If  you  report  a  lecture  that  is 
sufficiently  heavy  to  read  by  the  touch,  you  will  have  to  carry  a  bushel  bas- 
ket with  you  to  carry  your  work  home,  and  it  is  apt  to  get  doubled  and  de- 
stroy your  work. 

This  young  man  to  whom  Mr.  Hinchee  referred  used  the  stenograph,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  he  wrote  me  that  it  was  a  great  aid  to  him,  but 
he  was  down  here  at  the  spring  vacation,  and  he  told  me  that  the  stenograph 
was  practically  worthless  to  him,  and  he  had  thrown  it  aside.  He  was  one  of  the 
experts  in  the  Institution  in  reading  and  writing.  I  would  not  discourage  any 
one  from  using  it  who  really  can  make  it  an  aid  in  education,  but  I  think  there 
are  very  few  who  will  gain  any  help  from  the  stenograph.  I  thought  it  would 
help  me  if  it  would  help  any  one,  as  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reading  done.  My 
reading  during  the  last  year  cost  me  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Hinchee:  I  feel  so  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parker,  having  been 
associated  with  him  for  some  time,  that  I  know  that  he  is  honest  in  what  he 
says,  but  I  fear  that  his  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  the  stenograph  are 
not  very  clear.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  stenograph  is  a  failure ;  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  attempt  to  teach  it.  Having  used  it  for  three  years,  more  or  less,, 
and  having  studied  and  become  acquainted  with  its  workings,  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  future  for  it.  While  I  feel  at  present  that  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  imper- 
fect in  its  workings,  I  am  sure  that  as  an  aid  to  the  blind  it  should  receive 
some  consideration.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  later  experiences  of  the  young 
man  to  whom  I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  had  a  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Institution  who  studied  the  stenograph,  but  had  not  made  a  practical  test 
of  it.     They  became  very  good  readers.     If  Mr.  Parker  will  consider  for  a 
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moment  that  a  bushel  basket  contains  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  paper, 
whether  rolled  or  unrolled,  he  would  by  judging  of  the  size  of  the  roll  of 
paper  on  the  stenograph  conclude  that  a  bushel  basket  would  contain  quite  a 
good  many  rolls  of  paper.  His  statement,  I  think,  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Question— Is  the  paper  always  rolled  off  the  stenograph  onto  a  roller  ? 
Answer— Th&r&  is  such  a  roller,  which  can  be  utilized  if  desired. 

Mr.  Parker  :  As  the  stenograph  is  used  here  it  just  rolls  off  the  paper, 
and  if  you  compress  it  you  would  destroy  the  print.  Of  those  who  studied 
it  here  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  that  read  it  with  any  degree  of 
facility.  This  young  man  that  testified  to  its  failure  was  one  of  the  best 
readers.  A  pupil  who  read  fifteen  pages  an  hour  of  line  print  would  make 
very  bad  work  of  the  stenograph.  I  would  not  oppose  any  new  thing  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  blind.  It  takes  thirty  feet  to  write  three  pages  in 
line  print  in  abbreviated  form,  with  letters  touching  each  other.  You  can 
estim.ate  how  much  space  it  would  take  for  Point  or  Braille.  You  can  make 
very  nice  work,  but  a  strip  containing  the  New  York  Point  alphabet  would  be 
about  as  long  as  this  fan.  Mr.  Hinchee,  I  am  convinced,  is  just  as  honest  in 
his  convictions  about  this  as  I  am  in  opposing  it.  He  thinks  it  is  practical 
and  I  do  not.  I  have  examined  it  and  tried  to  make  use  of  it,  but  have  not 
found  it  a  success. 

Dr.  Sibley:  The  argument  of  the  gentleman  against  the  stenograph 
for  the  blind  condemns  it  for  an  instrument  for  the  seeing,  because  of  the 
amount  of  paper  it  takes  is  very  little  more  than  in  the  short-hand  system,  in 
one  about  the  same  as  the  other.  And  we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
the  best  stenographers  in  the  country  using  the  stenograph,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  has  examined  the  later  stenographs.  The  first  that  were  made 
were  not  very  good.  I  think  if  there  is  any  one  profession  in  which  a  pupil 
can  fit  himself  to  be  an  artist,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  some  ;  occasionally  you  will  find  a  person  among  the  blind  who  will 
use  the  stenograph  with  a  great  degree  of  success.  We  have  tried  it.  There 
are  some  boys  that  can  use  it  with  success.  Here  is  a  point :  You  cannot 
make  stenographers  of  all  the  school.  We  did  have  one,  and  he  mastered 
the  thing  very  successfully,  which  proves  that  it  can  be  used  perfectly  and 
successfully  by  blind  persons. 

Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge  and  culture  has  made  it  possible  and 
quite  necessary  to  establish  colleges  and  universities  in  every  thrifty  section 
of  the  country.  Those  desiring  to  follow  a  higher  professional  calling,  can 
hardly  do  so  without  a  college  education. 

For  the  blind,  music  only  has  been  provided  for  in  certain  localities  where 
a  degree  of  proficiency  may  be  obtained,  and  a  goodly  number  have  acquitted 
themselves  with  credit.  But  all  cannot  be  musicians,  nor  half,  nor  one-tenth, 
and  of  these  but  few  will  make  good  teachers. 

For  professional  purposes,  literature  has  been  wholly  neglected.  But  few 
of  them  provide  more  than  a  high  school  course.  Except  a  lukewarm  smat- 
tering of  Latin  and  French,  nearly  all  have  ignored  the  languages,  and  a  few 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  positively  denounce  them  as  worthless. 

A  short  course  in  literature  and  the  languages  may  be  taught  in  the 
Institutions  with  profitable  results.  Two  or  three  times  the  number  of  pupils 
can  and  would  take  this  course  in  preference  to  that  of  music,  it  being  better 
suited  to  their  tastes.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  promises  of  utility,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  full  college  course  would  not  be  advisable  in  the 
Institutions.  I  have  many  potent  reasons  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  In 
fact,  I  have  but  one  good  reason  that  would  warrant  the  attempt  of  even  a 
short  literary  course  in  the  Institutions.  And  that  is,  a  large  number  of  pupils 
can  go  to  the  Institution  for  a  higher  course,  while  but  few  could  afford  to  go 
to  a  university. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  worth  far  more  to  the  student  to  take  his 
higher  schooling  with  seeing  persons.  For  he  is  in  daily  contact  with  them, 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  highest  intellects  and  scholarships,  spurs  him- 
self up  to  the  rapid  workings  of  the  brighest  young  men  and  women  of  the 
country.  He  knows  just  what  they  can  do,  and  how  to  measure  arms  with 
them.  His  acquaintance  alone  and  peculiar  surroundings  will  in  after  years 
do  service  of  no  little  value.  To  go  through  college,  a  student  without  sight 
must  have  an  unflinching  courage,  tenacity  of  purpose,  bravery,  must  be  ven- 
turous in  spirit,  and  have  manliness  of  character  even  beyond  that  of  his 
seeing  competitor.  To  do  the  work  of  a  seeing  student,  the  blind  person 
must  have  a  reader  for  about  six  hours  per  day.  But  this  extra  expense  may 
be  reduced  by  employing  a  classmate  to  do  this  work. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  "What  is  the  bread  and  butter  value  of 
these  higer  acquirements?"  And  in  reply,  I  would  say  I  think  that  a  private 
tutor  in  the  languages  will  realize  a  pecuniary  profit.  There  is  a  growing 
desire  in  this  country  for  teachers  who  will  go  from  door  to  door  and  give 
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private  lessons  in  French,  German,  Latin  and  perhaps  the  Greek.  This  de- 
mand is  especially  prevalent  in  the  well-to-do  families  of  our  cities.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  useful  avenues  of  culture,  and  many  others  will  dictate  useful- 
ness of  equal  value.  Quiet  manners,  a  cheerful  and  intelligent  face,  harmo- 
niously polished  with  refinement,  will  not  fail  to  be  of  service  in  any  circum- 
stances or  calling. 

The  Institutions  should  probably,  as  nearly  as  possible,  teach  the  regular 
accredited  high  school  course  prescribed  by  the  respective  states,  and  a  little 
more  if  they  see  fit.  Children  should  enter  the  kindergarten  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  contract  any  habits  peculiar  to  their  blindness.  They  should 
be  kept  healthy  and  busy  until  they  graduate.  To  go  longer  would  be  hardly 
advisable.  If  more  education  is  desired,  it  should  by  all  means  be  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  I  sometimes  wish  that  earlier  training  could  be  in  schools  for 
the  seeing  children.  But  this  is  surely  impossible,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Our  superintendents  are  doing  their  utmost,  and  many  would  do 
even  more,  had  they  the  proper  encouragement  and  money. 

One  of  the  great  needs  at  present  in  our  Institutions  is  an  intelligent, 
careful  and  cultured  librarian,  who  will  systematically  arrange  the  books  and 
catalogue  a  complete  index,  so  that  anything  may  be  found  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  In  consultation  of  the  teachers,  he  may  suggest  many  thoughts 
of  economic  reading.  Not  that  the  pupils  read  too  little,  but  that  it  has  little 
or  no  system.  The  raised  print  books  now  form  a  library  of  such  a  superior 
quality  that  it  demands  recognition  and  scholarly  use.  Judicious  reading  has 
so  much  to  do  with  one's  future,  that  how  to  use  the  library  is  a  leading  fea- 
ture of  every  university. 

If  a  student  loves  to  read,  knows  how  to  read,  and  knows  just  what  there 
is  for  him  to  read,  he  is  on  a  good  road  to  scholarship.  A  university  educa- 
tion at  best  but  shows  us  some  of  the  fields  of  utility,  equips  us  with  tools, 
and  a  few  hints  as  to  their  use.  All  else  is  left  to  our  own  ingenuity  and  judg- 
ment. 

In  each  Institution  there  are  a  few  pupils  who  are  financially  able  to  take 
more  schooling.  Many  of  them  are  truly  deserving,  and  with  proper  encour- 
agement would  go  to  a  university,  and  why  not?  They  are  ambitious  and 
desirous  to  hold  places  of  first  rank.  This  means  thorough  equipment, 
downright,  vigorous  studying  all  day  and  every  day  for  many  long  years.  In 
the  higher  professions  there  is  yet  plenty  of  room,  and  vacant  chairs  in  nearly 
every  college  of  merit,  while  places  of  second  rank  are  so  overcrowded  that 
applications  can  hardly  get  a  hearing. 

The  only  chance  for  a  blind  man  to  hold  a  place  of  profit  and  trust,  is  to 
do  the  work  a  little  better  than  a  seeing  competitor.  First-class  equipments 
will  give  a  man  an  enviable  choice  of  place,  whatever  be  the  rank  of  his 
profession.  H.  I.  Carpenter, 

Student  in  the  University  of  Illinois  ; 
Sophomore  in  the  College  of  Literature  and  Science. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


MEETING    OF    THE    TRUSTEES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PRINTING 
HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  was  called 
to  order  by  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Battles  was  made  chairman.  On  motion 
all  present  were  given  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  presented  credentials  from  the  West  Virginia  Institu- 
tion, and  though  not  a  superintendent,  the  meeting  decided  that  he  should 
represent  West  Virginia. 

The  roll  call  showed  the  following  institutions  represented:  Alabama 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, New  York  City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  West  V^irginia  and  Wisconsin — nineteen  in  all. 

The  Executive  Financial  Committee  made  a  brief  verbal  report,  stating  that 
the  forthcoming  printed  report  would  show  the  details  of  the  work  during  the 
past  year. 

A  similar  report  was  made  by  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws,  abrogating  the  sixth  article,  of  which  sixty 
days'  notice  had  been  given,  was  then  considered. 

The  following  endorsement,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution,  was  then  offered 
by  Mr.  Doyle,  of  Virginia: 

Resolved,  That  the  sixth  section  of  the  by-laws  be  amended,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows: 

A  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  House  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees, 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected,  unless  sooner  removed,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Provided  also,  that  the  power  is 
hereby  conferred,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  remove  for  cause  deemed  sufficient  by  them,  this  Superintendent,  and  to 
select  a  Superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  occurring,  until  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  same  power  is  hereby  given  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  full  report  of  cause  in  case  of  removal  of  the  Superintendent  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  meet- 
ing subsequent  to  the  removal. 

After  considerable  debate  the  ayes  and  noes  were  demanded,  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  states,  ten  in  number  voting  aye  : 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
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Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia.  Those  voting  no,  seven  in  number,  were  as 
follows  :  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  The  article,  as  amended,  was  then  unanimously 
adopted  as  a  whole. 

An  election  for  the  three  members  of  the  Publication  Committee  was 
then  held.  Mr.  Link  had  eleven;  Mr.  Hall  nine  votes,  and  were  declared 
elected.     After  several  other  ballots  Mr.  Dow  was  elected  the  third  member. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  the  publications  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  in  the  ''New  York  Point"  print  shall  be  confined  to  text  books, 
until  a  full  course  of  such  books  shall  have  been  provided,  suited  to  the 
various  grades  of  instruction  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Sibley  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  words  "  New  York 
Point"  the  words  and  "Line  Letter."  The  amendment  was  lost.  The  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  the  following  were  selected: 

President — Robt.  Cochrane,  of  Louisville. 

First  Vice  President — W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind. 

Treasurer — The  Louisville  Trust  Co. 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  elected  Superintendent. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MISS  ELLEN  WOODS. 


Miss  Ellen  Woods,  who  was  employed  as  Convention  Stenographer, 
died  February  27,  1891.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  before  she  was  able  to 
"  write  up  "  her  notes  of  the  Convention,  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  a  very 
serious  surgical  operation.  A  few  months  later  the  operation  was  repeated, 
and  in  February  she  sought  the  professional  services  of  distinguished  sur- 
geons in  Chicago  for  the  third  time.  The  disease,  however,  had  made  such 
progress  that  they  refused  to  operate  again,  and,  a  few  days  later,  she 
breathed  her  last. 

It  was  the  desire  of  her  friends  that  she  should  be  buried  in  Jacksonville; 
accordingly  her  remains  were  put  upon  that  ill-fated  train,  "The  Red  Ex- 
press," which  left  Chicago  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  February 
28.  When  about  one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Havana,  the  engine  and 
several  cars  were  derailed,  the  baggage  car,  which  contained  the  remains  of 
Miss  Woods,  being  badly  splintered  and  thrown  across  the  front  part  of  the 
locomotive,  and  the  other  cars  being  in  part  telescoped  and  crowded  against 
the  locomotive  and  baggage  car,  the  whole  took  fire,  and  the  entire  wood- 
work of  the  train  was  consumed.  Miss  Woods's  body  was  so  completely  cre- 
mated that  only  small  fragments  of  it  could  be  found.  These  were  tenderly 
gathered  up  and  brought  to  Jacksonville  for  interment.  Miss  Woods's  rela- 
tives, who  were  on  the  train,  escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  the  Centenary  (Methodist)  Church,  in 
this  city,  Monday  afternoon,  March  2,  1891. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

Tuesday.  July  5th,  1892. 
The  Association  met  at  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  a.  G.  Clejient,  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Execiitive  Committee, 
moved  that  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  John  H.  Dye,  of  Arka-nsas, 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Wisconsin,  First  Vice  President,  take  the  chair  at  this 
morning  session. — Carried. 

Rev.  Rural  Dean  Mackenzie,  of  Brantford,  led  in  prayer.     The  acting- 
president  tlien  said  : — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : 

I  think  we  must  all  feel  that  we  have  already  been  made  welcome,  but 
we  are  asked  to  receive  more  formal  words  of  greeting  from  Hon.  A.  S. 
Hardv.  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  A.  S.  HARDY. 

"■Iladame  President^   Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  -  -  * 

Happily  addresses  of  welcome  are,  by  all  precedent  and  usage  brief,  and 
I  shall  violate  neither  usage  nor  precedent  in  extending  to  you  a  welcome 
this  morning.  Unhappily  this  duty  has  fallen  upon  me  rather  than  u]wn 
Hon.  Mr.  Gibson,  Provincial  Sesretary.  to  whose  Department  of  Govern- 
ment this  and  kindred  institutions  in  the  Province  are  attached,  but  who  is 
absent  at  this  time,  having  gone  to  the  Pacific  .Coast.  On  l^ehalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  who-  at  one  time 
held  the  office  of  Provincial  Secretary  and  was  thus  brought  into  close 
official  connection  and  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this  institution,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Province,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  who  would 
gladly  have  been  with  you  had  it  been  possible,  I  extend  to  you  a  cordial 
welcome  at  this  your  first  biennial  meeting  within  our  Province.  One  verv 
pleasant  feature  of  your  gathering  is  its  international  character.  It  brings 
together,  as  it  were,  the  two  systems  of  control,  so  far  as  there  ma\-  be  said 
to  be  two  systems.  "When*Provincial  Secretary  and  as  such  having  charge 
of  public  institutions,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  some  of  j-our  many  public 
institutions  and  found  there  some  differences  between  the  ordinary  methods 
of  local  administration  and  of  governmental  administration  on  your  side 
and  ours.     Not  that  you  can  be  said  to  have  one  system,  for  there  are,  of 


course,  dirferences  of  administration  in  different  parts  of  yoitr  great  counti^y 
and  in  different  states.     I  found  most  of  j'our  inst  tutions  which  I  liad  the 
honor  of  visiting  were  controlled  by  local  boards.     That  system    doubtless, 
has   many   advantages,    but   there    are  perhaps  advantages  also  under  our 
system,    advantages   which    it   is   not   necessary  at  this  time  to  spsc'.fy  in 
detail.     This  institution  is  a  new  one,  comivared  witli  some  of  those  in  your 
older  States.     But  the  Ontario  Institution  is  growing  in  popular  favor  as 
the  work  in  which  you  are  all  engaged  is  becoming  better  understood  by  the 
public.     So  highly  is  that  work  appreciated,  that  in  this  coantry,  where  the 
expenses  are  wholly  met  from  the  public  revenues,  the  taxpayer  is  not  heard 
to   grumble.       So   ably   has   this  institution  been  conducted  under  its  able 
Principal  that  never  since  he  took  office  has  it  roused  in  the  Legislature  a 
moment's  adverse  criticism  of  the  Government,  and  hardly  a  moment's  con- 
troversy.    And  there  are  reasons  vvliy  it  should  be  appreciated.     Standing 
upon  tiiis  platform,  as  I  have  stood,  and  seeing  the  result  of  that  work  as 
shown  in  the  performances  of  the  pupils  themselves,  one  cannot  but  be  filled 
with  emotion.     Most  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  after  attending 
upon  such  an  occasion  have  left  on  my  mind  tlie  impression  that  the^"  regarded 
the  days  of  miracles  as  scarcely  past.  The  same  is  true  of  tlie  sister  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  duml)  further  east  w.ihin  this Provime.     In 
effect  the  blind  have  been  made  to  see  and  the  deaf  to  hear  nnd,  literally  the 
dumb  to  speak.     These  institutions  are  the  oatpourings  of  the  gre.it  human- 
itarian spirit  which  is  taking  posssssion  more  and  more  of  every  civilized 
and  Christian  people.     While  in  tlie  past  the  blind  were  left  largely  to  their 
own  pursuits,  left  to  follow  as  best  they  might,  blind  guides,  while  the  deaf 
and   dumb   were   left  to  support  themselves  as  they  could,  this  generation 
upon  this  great  continent,  north  as  well  as  south  of  the  boundary  line,  has 
made  such  instil utions  as  this  an  evidence  of  what  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian  civilization  are  doing  for  humanity.     As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
^lere  are,  as  between  the  system  of  managing  such  institutions  generally 
followed   in  the    United  States  and  that  adopted  here,  some  differences  in 
matters  of  detail.     The  most  striking  advantage  which  you  have,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  having  a  Board  of  Directors,  chosen  from  among  the  eminent  men 
of  the  locality  and  interested  in  the  works  of  humanity.     Under  our  system 
the  best  man  we  can  find   is   appointed   as   Principal   of   each   institution. 
There  are  inspectors  for  all  the  institutions,  appointed  also  by  the  G-overn- 
ment,    and   the  Principal  of  each  institution  is  assisted  and,  if  necessary, 
directed  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Government  ;  the  Government  of  the  day 
beino-  directly  responsible  for  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  to  the  representa- 
tives  of  the  people.     One   ad.vantage  on  our  side,  as  we  think,  is  that  of 
uniformity  of  management.     I  do  not  mean  that  absolute  uniformity  could 
be  enforced  as  regards  methods  of  instruction,  but  in  matters  of  a  business 
charactei  and  especially  in  matters    of  financial  administration  there  may 
be  advantages  in  uniformity.     We  have  two  inspectors  who  are  assisted  by 
an  efficient  clerical  staff,  and  these  have  supervision  of  our  public  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Province.     These   institutions  are  not  all  educational 
as  this  is,  for  we  include  not  only  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  also  the  boys'  and  girls'  reformatories,  the  as^  lums  for  the  insane, 


the  county  houses  of  inlustry,  the  sliort-torm  ])risons.  (the  long-term  prisons 
are  under  control  of  tlio  Federal  Government),  rcfuft'os  for  the  aged,  infirm 
and  incurahle,  oi'[)hans'  and  infants'  homes      These  hospitals  are  all  with 
us,  included  in  the  general  term  "'  public  institut'ons"  and  arc  all  more  or 
less  under  the  suporvision  of  iho  Government  inspectors.     We  believe  that 
oar  system  conduces  to  economy.     I  am  not  avv^.ire  uf  the  economic  circum- 
stances or  methods  of  all  your  institutions  ;  we  can  only  judge   froiu  the 
r3ports  from  which,  of  course,  many  details  are  omitted.     It  would  require 
a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  circumstances  to  malce  from  the  repoi'ts  a 
basis   of  accurate  an.l  wholly  satisfactmw  comparison.     But  I  have  made 
some   selections   from   the^ie  reports    showiuir   the  relation   of  expenditure 
among  institutions  in  Canada  and  those  in  the  United  States  as  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  figures.     I  have  taken  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
New  York  City,  the  State  of  New  Yoi-k,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts,  Illinois,    Pennsylvania   and   Kentucky,    and   I  find  that  the  reports 
show  an  average  of  cost  of  raiintenance  of  $283  per  capita  for  the  year.     Fn 
this,  the  Ontario  institution,  the  cost  is  S"2-l:7.     Taking  five  institutions  for 
tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  those  in  Now  York,   BInghampton.  Central  New  York, 
Northern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  $250  per 
capita   for   the  year      In  our  institution  at  Belleville  the  cost  is  S183.     In 
seven  American  asylums,  those  at  Trenton,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Utica,  Columhvis  and  Fulton,  M'ssouri,  the  average  expenditure  is  8253  per 
head.     Ours  is  considerably  lower,  being  $142.     I  do  not  say  that  the  bare 
figures,  as  we  find  them  in  the  reports,  form  an  adequate  basis  for  exact  com- 
parison ;  but  they  are  tfie  best  information  we  could  gather  from  the  reports, 
and   I   think   the  conclusion  is  not  an  unfair  one,  that,  making  ever\'  due 
allowance  for  diilerenco  in  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts  and  differences 
in  the  cost  of  living,  our  sj'stem  is  conducive  to  economy      I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  say  and  that  of  a  general  character.     Our  countries  lie  side  by 
side  for  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles.     An  impercept- 
ible, an  imaginary  line  alone  div.des  us,  and  even  that  for  half  its  distance  is 
drawn  in  water.     We  are  people  of  a  common  origin.     There  is  ever^-  reason 
therefore  why   we   should  be  friends.     Take  for  instance  this  Province  of 
Ontario  in  which  you  have  mot  to-day.     Starting  from  the  west  we  find  our 
boundary  lies  along  side  of,  or  runs  paralell  with  the  great  States  of  Minne- 
sota (stretching  west  nearly  to  the  easterm  boundary  of  Dakota).  Wisconsin, 
Micliigan,  the  points  of  Illinois  and  Indiana   that  abut  upon  Lake  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Wo 
look  into  those  states  and  their  paople  look  into  our  Province  ;  is  there  not 
every  reason  why  we  should  be  good  friends  ?     Are  there  any  reasons  why 
we  should  be  other  th  m  good  neighbors'?     Your  Government  differs  only 
in  form   from   our   own   and   both  are  the  outgrowth  of  the   Old   English 
sj^stem  of  Government  by  a  Parliament  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
people.      You  elect  your  sovereign  ;   ours  was  chosen  some  time  ago  ;  one 
advantage  we  claim  is  that  we  generally  know  who  is  to  fill  the  office  some 
time  in  advance.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  yours  is  better  than  ours,  for 
ac'iuaintance  is  something  in  this  world.     In  legislation  there  is  compara- 
tlvjlv  little  diff^rencQ-     We  haye  not  the  cloture  quite  as  active  as  you  have 


in  Con.^TCss,  nevertheless  your  modes  of  legislation  and  your  subjects  of 
Ifeg'islation  ran  paraliol  with  our  own.  Your  laws  and  ours  are  so  similar 
that  cases  deeded  in  one  land  and  in  a  federal  court,  are  qtioted  with  auth- 
ority in  courts  presided  over  bx^  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  vice  versa. 
Your  pursuits  in  life  are  like  ours,  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing, 
mining,  lumbering,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  interesting  and  sometimes  irri- 
tating fish.  Your  educational  system  and  onrs  are  twin-born  :  in  each 
country  is  to  bo  found  the  free  pnblie  school  where  the  citizen  of  the 
humblest  may  lay  tlie  foundation  of  an  education  wliich  may  load  on  to  the 
liighest  office  in  the  Republic  or  the  Dominion.  And,  (speaking  rather  of 
the  Provin  e  of  Ontario  than  of  the  whole  Dominion)  we  speak  one  common 
language.  We  seek  information  from  the  same  fountains  of  literature,  Wo 
come  from  the  same  stock,  foreign  blood  being  infused  in  perhaps  nearly  the 
same  proportions  in  the  two  people,  an  infns'on  which  adds  vigor  to  the 
race  and  exhalts  the  national  character,  giving  steadiness  to  the  mercurial 
and  nervous  American.  And.  by  the  way.  that  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
related  by  an  American  staying  in  London.  Every  day  as  he  passed  a 
certain  point  on  the  Thames  he  saw  an  ancient  gentleman  fishin.u'.  He 
ventured, to  accost  the  sportsman  at  last  and  asked  him  what  success  he  had 
had.  ''Well"  was  the  reply,  "I've  been  fishing  here  every  good  day  during  the 
.se.Tson  for  twenty  years,  and  in  the  year  18S9  I  had  a  bite."  The  American 
and  the  Englishman  blend  well  and  make  a  magnificent  stock.  We  claim 
that  the  best  product  of  that  blend  is  the  Canadian  !  !  Our  Church  Govern- 
ment is  the  same  and  you  and  we  have  taught  lessons  to  the  older  lands  in 
this  respect,  -and.  without  entering  upon  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 
controversial  subject.  I  may  say  that  the  s\'stems  which  you  and  we  have 
adopted  are  the  best  for  the  people  of  this  continent,  both  American  and 
Canadian.  We  worship  at  the  same  altars,  we  breathe  the  same  prayers,  we 
accept  the  same  revelation.  All  the  fi.sli  that  swim  in  the  seas,  all  the  fur 
the  seal  has  ever  produced,  all  the  tolls  that  were  over  imposed  or  removed 
should  never  make  us  enemies.  I  repeat  there  is  not  a  single  reason  why 
we  should  be  enemies.  There  are  ten  thousand  why  we  should  be  friends. 
A  lasting  and  abiding  peace  between  the,  two  peoples  amongst  whom  God 
has  apportioned  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  would  result  in  good  to 
ourselves  and  the  good  of  humanity.  I  beg  to  extend  to  you  a  most  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  to  tlie  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  pray  that  the  work 
which  you  have  met  here  to  further  may  redound  to  the  good  of  the  country 
and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  afflicted  class  to  whom  you  have  devoted 
your  lives. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Dr.  Levi  Secord,  mayor  of  Brantf  ord,  who  was  accompanied  by  Aldermen 
Charles  Duncan  and  W.  G.  Raymond,  then  read  the  following  address  : 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.      To  the  delegates  : 

Gen'tlemen, — I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  by  their 
express  desire,  welcome  you  right  heartilv  to  our  city. 

The  class  for  whose  benefits  3^ou  labor,  together  with  the  institution  in 
which  your  meetings  here  will  be  held,  have  always  evoked  the  warmest 


interest  of  our  people,  and,  in  yonr  efforts  in  their  behalf,  we  wish  you  God 
speed ! 

Granting?  that  education  is  indispensable  to  development,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  be  to  those  deficient  in  apprehensive  sense. 

Coft-nizant  of  the  fact  that  your  delegates  are  from  all  parts  of  your  great 
republic,  we  welcome  j'ou  the  more  sincerely,  knowing  that  many  of  Can- 
ada's noblest  sons  have  sought  a  home,  and  a  field  for  their  energy,  within 
j^our  borders. 

The  kindly  waj^  in  which  they  have  ever  been  received,  the  ready  open- 
ings they  have  always  found  for  their  labor,  the  warm  appreciation  that  has 
greeted  their  successes,  all  tend  to  endear  to  us  a  people  in  whose  triumphs 
we  claim  a  share,  because  of  social  affinity  ;  whose  language  is  our  own, 
Anglo  Saxon  ;  whose  laws  are  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  whose  aspira- 
ations  for  the  future  of  the  human  race  have  that  philanthropic  breadth 
and  depth  which  we  trust  inspires  our  own  :  in  short,  a  great  sister  nation, 
from  whom  we  are  divided  only  by  political  differences  and  tariff  walls. 

Knowing  this,  we  greet  you  as  brothers,  of  somewhat  wider  experience 
it  maybe,  but  brothers  all  the  same.  "We  hone  that  your  short  stay  here 
may  be  happy,  and  that  you  will  each  carry  to  his  home  pleasant  memories 
of  the  Telephone  City. 

We.  cannot  show  j^ou  a  mighty  centre  of  population,  such  as  some  of 
3'our  delegates  hail  from  ;  but  we  can  point  with  a  just  measure  of  pride  to 
a  surrounding  country  as  prosperous  as  any  section  of  our  vast  Dominion  ; 
to  our  thriving  industrial  establishments  and  busy  factories  ;  but,  above  all, 
to  tlie  happy  homes  of  a  contented,  thriving  people,  who  feel  that  those 
whose  work  is  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress  must  be  worthy  their 
esteem,  and  that  such  a  cause  is  too  broad,  too  deep,  too  universal,  to  be 
limited  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any  earthly  power,  or  to  be  narrowed 
by  the  sway  of  any  flag,  whatever  its  color  or  device,  except  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man. 

Signed,  L.  Secord,  Mayor. 

Chas.  Duncan. 
W.  G.  Raymond. 
Brantford,  July  5,  1892. 

The  address  was  beautifully  engrossed,  and  bore  the  device  of  the  flags 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown, 

THE  MAYOR'S  SPEECH. 
Having  handed  the  address  to  the  President,  the  Mayor  said  : 
Madame  President^   Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

While  presenting  to  you  the  formal  address  of  welcome.  I  desire  to  ask 
in  the  name  of  the  citizens  that  the  formality  of  it  shall  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  welcome  you  upon  this  occasion.  As 
citizens  we  desire  that  during  your  meeting  you  shall  give  some  thought  to 
the  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  duties,  of  life,  and  hope  that  you  will  enjoy 
yourselves  as  well  as  possible  amongst  oiu'  people.  In  the  hope  of  adding  to 
your  happiness— and  we  desire  to  do  all  we  can  in  that  direction— ^t  is  pro- 
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posGvi  that  to-morrow  afternoon  we  shall  show  j^ou  some  parts  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  I  see  by  the  pro2,'ramms  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment  is  for  you  to  leave  here  at  three  o'clock.  It  has  been  thought  that  it 
would  be  pleasing-  to  have  you  visit  what  is  known  as  Bow  Park,  which  is 
three  or  four  miles  from  hero  ;  and  if  that  is  to  be  done  it  will  take  a  longer 
time  than  you  can  have  b^'  leaving  hero  at  three  o'clock.  If  aiTangements 
can  be  made  with  your  president  and  and  committee,  we  would  rather  start 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed.  But,  if  that  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  wo 
will  try  to  show  you  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  time  at  3'our  disposal.  We 
hope  that  you  will  all  be  able  to  accompanN'  us,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased 
with  what  you  sec. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  COCHRANE. 

The  Rev.  William   Cochrane,  D    D.,  Pastor  of  Zion  Presbyterian 
Churcli.  Brnntford.  tlicn  sa'd: — 
Madame  President .  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  m:iy  ask  for  a  few  moments  to  express  the  welcome  of  the  ]\[inisterial 
Association  and  tlie  clergymen  of  the  Citj'.  This  institution  knows  no  one 
sect.  The  blind  are  welcome  within  its  walls  regardless  of  their  opinions 
upon  religious  matters,  and  all  the  clergymen  take  part  from  week  to  week 
in  assisting  in  religious  exercises  when  called  upon.  I  am,  therefore,  here 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  all  the  religious  denominations,  including  net  only 
Protestants  but  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well.  We  meet  here  upon  a  com- 
mon level.  I  think  it  says  a  great  deal  for  this  institution,  that  we  have 
never  had  a  single  difference  in  regard  to  t'  es-5  matters,  since  the  institution 
was  started,  about  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  exceedingly  glad  that  my 
friend,  Hon.  ]\Ir.  Hard\%  was  the  first  to  speak  under  your  presidency 
Madame  President.  We  have  had  before  the  Ontario  Legislature,  for  some 
years,  a  bill  to  give  the  franchise  to  Women.  I  will  not  say  what  Mr. 
Hardy's  attitude  toward  that  bill  has  been,  but  we  hope  that  hereafter  he 
will  be  found  advocating  the  fullest  franchise  for  the  women  of  the  Province. 
Personally,  I  know  what  his  feelincs  are,  but  when  a  man  is  a  member  of  a 
Government  he  cannot  .'ilways  db  exactly  what  he  would  like,  just  as  wo 
cannot  always  do  as  we  like  even  at  home.  I  remember  my  friend  Dr.  John 
Hall  telling  a  story  in  Exeter  Hall  about  a  little  girl  who  was  met  by  a 
gentleman  on  the  street.  When  he  asked  where  she  was  going  she  answered 
that  she  was  go'ng  to  school.  "And  do  you  obey  your  teachers?"  "  Yes" 
"And  do  3"0u  obey  your  mamma?"  "Yes  ;  and  my  papa  also  obeys  luy 
mamma."  And  so  I  suppose  that  typifies  what  is  coming  in  our  public 
affairs  in  the  near  future.  And,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter 
to  be  afraid  of.  I  am  sure  that  if  woman  were  given  the  influence  in  our 
politics  that  she  ought  to  have,  we  would  have  better  government,  more 
moral  towns  and  cities,  greater  advance  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  a 
decided  check  upon  intemperance.  And  so  perhaps  the  fact,  that  we  are  met 
for  the  first  time  under  your  presidency,  may  be  of  some  help  tons  in  gaining 
recognition  for  the  rights  of  women  in  this  Province.  I  find  it  not  very 
easy  to  keep  in  mind  where  I  am.  I  find  here  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
Union  Jack  side  by  side.  And  if  there  should  ever  be  a  closer  union,  the 
good  feeling  that  exists  now  will  be  increased,  and  these  two  nations,  baicd 


upon   a  common   Christianity,    will  do  move  for  ihe  cliristianising  of  the 
world  than  any  other  in  existence.     The  Hon.  Mr.   Hardy  has  spoken  in 
rcft'ard  to  the  different  systems  followed  in  carrying  on  such  institutions  as 
this,  both  hero  and  in  the  United  States.     No  doubt  the  facts  he  has  given 
will  be  of  use  to  a'Ou.     But  we,  as  clergymen,  look  at  3'onr  labors  from  a  very 
dilfei'cnt   slnnd point.       These  institutions  arc  intended  to  bless  humanity. 
Wc   clergymen   who   are   called  into  homes   of   Suffering   are  allied  to  the 
teachers   and   instru'tors   by   a  closer  bond  than  are  those  at   the  head  of 
affairs,    who   provide  the  means   for   the   work.     "We  have  even   a  keener 
appreciation   of   the   work   that   is   done,    and   the   sacrifices  made  for   the 
insti'uction  of  these  children.     In  the  exhibitions  given  at  the  half  j'early 
meetings  in  this  institution  we  find,  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  said,  that  miracles 
have  been  wrought  by  the  teachers,  under  the  care  of  the  able  Principal.     I 
believe  that  the  instructors  who  are  engaged  even  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
educational  work  are  doing  more  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  than 
all  our  politicians.     And  greater  than   many  of  our  heroes  are  the  men  who 
cast  aside  the  pleasures  of  life  and  patiently  work  to  improve  the  condition 
and  increase   the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  and  women.     I  remember 
well  an  incident  related  by  Robert  Burdette.     On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
lecturing  in  Washington  City,  he  noticed  in  the  audience,  and  seated  in  the 
front  sear,  a  comeh"  young  woman.     She  seemed  not  to  attend  to  what  the 
lecturer  was  saying,  but  she  watched  the  rapidlj^  moving  fingers  of  a  young- 
man  at  her  side.     And  at  times  she  would  look  up  at  the  speaker  with  a  glad 
smile.     She  was  deaf,  and  her  companion  was  translating  the  lecture  to  her 
so  that  she  might  drink  it  in.     And  so  you  are  engaged  in  bringing  to  the 
minds  of  tho.se  who  would  otherwise  be  shut  out  from  them,  the  invigorating 
and  delightful  streams  of  literature.     You  are  finding,  and  bringing  within 
the  influence  of  education  and  religion,  many  who  but  for  you  would  be  left 
in   darkness,    and  in  so  doing  you  are  carrying  on  a  work  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country  and  to  humanity  at  large.     I  feel  very  much  at  home 
among  you  all.     Some  of  you  may  know  that  I  spent  several  years  on  the 
other  side.     Educated  in  arts  at  Hanover,  Indiana,  after  leaving  Glasgow 
University,    I  went  to  Princeton,  and  afterward  to  New  York,-  and  then, 
they  spared  me  for  the  country's  good,  no  doubt,  to  Brantford.     But  you 
have  taken   a   great  many   more   away   from   us  than  you  have  given  us. 
Thovigh  some  of  3'our  people  have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  me  back.  I  still 
"stick  to  the  old  flag."     But  I  sympathise  strongly  with  Americans.     I  am 
like  the  widower  who  had  lost  two  wives,  both  of  whom  he  had  loved  \evy 
much.     One  was  named  Jane  the  other  Eliza.     AVhen  he  died  he  asked  to  be 
buried  between  Jane  anl  Eliza,  but  thought  he  would  like  to  be  laid  a  little 
nearer  to  Eliza.     When  I  see  those  Stars  and  Stripes  I  think  what  hapny  ' 
-,imes  I  had  in  old  Indiana,  and  in  Cincinatti,  Boston  and  other  places.     I 
I ;annot  but  feel  regret  that  there  should  ever  have  been  a  hint  of  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  peoples.     Whatever  others  may  think,  I  trust  that 
the  members  of  this  association  and  (ill  intelligent  Christians  will  remember 
that  we  are  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  and  that  you  are  the 
same  to  us,  and  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  the  glorior.s  work  of  bringing  ihe 
whole  world  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chribt. 
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THE  PEESIDENT'S  RESPONSE. 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the  delegates  and  those  from  a 
distance  when  I  say  that  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  enter  the  Queen's  Domaiion. 
and  for  a  short  time  to  rome  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  It  will  not 
be  a  difficult  thing,  surely,  for  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  to  sit  for  an  hour 
or  two  under  the  presidency  of  a  woman.  Your  welcome  helps  us  to  realize 
that  we  are  neighbors  not  merely  because  we  live  near  one  another,  but  because 
we  have  so  many  common  aims  and  common  interests.  As  we  rode  in  the 
train  j'esterday  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  it  was  with  no  surprise  that  wo 
saw  the  demonstrations  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Wc 
expected  such  demonstrations  there,  but  we  did  not  expect  that  wiien  we 
crossed  the  line  we  should  still  find  them.  But  the  fourth  seems  to  have 
followed  us,  and  to  have  come  ^yith  us  to  Brantford.  As  we  entered  your 
gates  we  found  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hanging  side  by  side  with  the  British 
flag,  and  on  entering  this  hall  we  sec  them  together  on  all  sides.  The  si.uns 
all  about  us  assure  us  that  j'our  woids  but  reflect  the  welcome  yoii  have  in 
your  hearts  for  us. 

The  appearance  of  your  beautiful  grounds  ;  the  abundant  provision  j^ou 
have  made  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  for  their  educa- 
tion, assures  us  tliat  you  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  same  work  and  along 
the  same  lines  as  those  we  have  been  pursuing  across  the  boi'der.  As  I  ap- 
proached this  building  yesterday,  with  its  oatlcok  towards  the  sun  rising, 
and  its  broad  windows  open  to  receive  the  light  of  the  King  of  Day,  the  wish 
came  to  m}^  heart  that  the  darkened  eyes  and  minds  tliat  gather  here  might 
be  made  to  face  the  light  of  intelligence  and  true  principles,  and  that  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  might  ever  shine  upon  them  and  in  their  hearts. 

Dr.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis,  will  further  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  respon.se  to  these  words  of  welcome. 

DR.  SIBLEY'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  : 

1  am  neither  in  good  voice  nor  good  humor  this  morning.  I  am  suffering- 
somewhat  from  a  disordered  spleen.  I  arrived  within  seventeen  miles  of 
Brantford  yesterday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  have  been  travelling  ever  since, 
changing  steam  cars  four  times  last  night,  and  horse  cars  three  times  this 
morning,  and  have  just  reaehed  this  place.  I  am  suffering  fJso  from  a  sort 
of  roaring  or  buzzing  in  the  head,  induced  by  a  futile  effort  to  answer  the 
question.  Why  have  a  goodly  number  of  American  citizens  been  required  to 
spend  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  in  travelling  ?  The  scintillations  of  not  a 
single  sky  rocket  have  flashed  athwart  my  vision.  Nor  has  the  reverberating 
eloquence  of  bursting  bombs  attracted  my  attention.  I  have  witnessed  noth- 
ing approaching  a  demonstration.  It  seems  to  me  it  must  have  been  a 
scheme  on  the  part  of  somebody  to  hush  the  screams  of  the  American  eagle. 
But  the  seons  of  time  will  bring  justice  and  retribution.  It  may  be  that  we 
will  catch  some  of  these  fellows  across  the  line  next  summer  at  Chicago  ;  and 
if  we  do  the  Behring  Sea  controversy  will  dwindle  to  insignificance.  This  is 
not  my  first  visit  to  the  State  of  Canada — pardon  me,  I  mean  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.     She  has  not  been  admitted  yet.      I  say  this  is  not  my  first  to  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada.  In  the  summer  of  1876.  oi-  about  sixteen  years  ago,  I 
mado  my  lirst  toar  of  Canada  acting  as  a  sort  of  guide  or  escort  to  a  young- 
lady  who  was  travelling  for  pleasure ;  but  she  was  so  exacting  of  my  time 
and  attention  that  I  did  not  have  a  good  opportunity  to  see  much  of  the 
country  or  learn  much  of  the  people.  It  is  my  purpose  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  do  both.  When  our  friend  Mr.  Dymond  invited 
us  to  meet  here  he  made  us  a  number  of  promises,  all  of  which  I  suppose  ho 
is  ready  to  keep.  He  promised  among  other  things  that  the  tables  should 
groan  regularly  three  times  a  day  with  the  best  the  Canadian  markets  afford. 
If  the  testimony  of  those  who  arrived  ycstarday,  and  heard  the  groaning,  is 
trustworthy,  we  will  have  no  complaining  on  that  score.  He  promised  to 
give  us  to  drink,  the  most  delicious  water.  Something  super Joj-  to  Appolin- 
aris,  Waukesha  and  Congress,  and  all  articles  of  that  class,  and  something 
approaching  in  its  sparkling  and  invigorating  character,  the  world-famous 
hydrant  water  of  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  like  to  appear  dissatisfied  or  captious 
in  the  presence  of  our  host,  but  the  water  to  me  has  been  a  disappointment. 
It  seems  to  lack  the  color  and  the  body  of  the  original  article.  When  some 
was  offered  me  in  the  town  this  morning  I  looked  upon  it  with  suspicion. 
But  I  tried  some  and  found  it  to  be  real  wet  water,  but  nothing  more.  He 
promised  that  the  weather  should  be  just  what  the  Executive  Committee 
might  suggest.  This  weather  suits  me  exactly,  but  if  it  does  not  suit  you  file 
your  protest  with  the  Committee.  He  also  promised  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  daily  work,  when  we  drew  our  wearied  forms  from  the  council  chambers, 
that  couches  of  down  should  await  our  coming,  and  that  all  our  dreams 
should  be  the  dreams  of  the  innocent  and  child-like. 

My  friisnds,  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  in  having  selected  Brantford 
as  a  place  of  meeting.  Knowing  the  able  head  of  this  institution  since  his 
connection  with  it,  I  knew  just  what  sort  of  a  reception  to  expect  The  kind 
and  eloquent  words  of  welcome  that  we  have  listened  to  were  not  necessary 
to  make  me  feel  at  home.  Everything  that  I  have  seen  the  very  atmosphere 
that  I  have  breathed,  seemed"  to  have  a  tone  of  welcome  in  it.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  genuine  progress  that  I  have  already  noticedhere  ;  and  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  does  not  intend  to 
bring  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  ;  but  on  the  contrary  will  crowd  itself  so 
close  to  the  front  that  you  can  look  right  down  into  the  B  flat  cornet  of  the 
band  wagon. 

If  the  work  we  do  here  shall  be  good,  to  the  extent  that  our  welcome  has 
been  cordial  and  free,  this  meeting  will  go  upon  record  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  historj"  of  the  association. 

Mr.  M.  Axagnos,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  Boston :  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  an  address.  ]\Iy  name  is  not  on  the  list  of  those  who 
were  to  speak  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  chairman  of  the  Exccctive  Commit- 
tee wished  me  to  fill  an  unexpected  vacancy  in  the  programme,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  say  a  few  words.  My  remarks  inust  of  necessity  be  brief,  and  will 
be  chiefly  confined  to  interpreting  our  grateful  appreciation  of  the  most  kind 
and  generous  words  of  welcome,  which  Hon.  Mr.  Hardy,  his  worshi])  the 
Mayor,  and  the  clargymen  of  the  city  have  addressed  to  us.     The  utterances 
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of  these  c,'entlemen  were  not  empty  forms  of  speech.  They  were  accurate 
representations  of  concrete  realities,  with  which  we  have  been  constantly 
mcetinq,- from  the  ver\' first  moment  when  we  stepped  from  the  cars  to  the 
railwaj'  platform. 

I  thank  you.  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  and  representatives  of 
the  American  schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  warm  and  most  hearty  reception 
which  you  have  accorded  to  us.  Your  words  of  welcome,  teeming  with 
cordiality  and  abounding  in  suggestion,  are  of- vital  interest  to  us  all.  The 
question  of  the  proper  administration  of  the  various  institutions,  which  dot 
North  America  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  of  paramoviiit  importance,  and 
the  staten,ients  of  Hon.  Mr,  Hardy  on  this  subject  carry  great  weight  with 
them.  Uj;on  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which  unJerlietlie  organization 
of  these  establishments,  and  on  the  continuity  of  the  policy  which  presides 
over  their  administration,  depend  their  peace  and  prosperity,  the  fulfilment 
of  the'r  mission  and  the  attainment  of  their  purpose.  As  I  entered  the 
premises  of  the  institution  after  an  absence  of  about  eight  years  (it  wtis 
eight  years  ago.  I  think,  when  my  last  visit  here  was  made),  and  saw  so 
many  evidences  of  progress  in  the  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  buildings, 
the  provision  for  physical  training  and  the  improvement  and  embellishment 
of  the  beautifnl  grounds,  I  was  more  than  pleased, — I  was  truly  delighted. 
All  this  is  chiefly  the  result  of  parmanency  in  tenure  of  office,  and  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favor.  If  I  remememhier  correctly  this  school  has  been  in 
operation  abcut  twenty  years.  During  that  period  there  have  been  three 
superintendents,  or  principals.  Tlie  first  principal  retired  in  1874  ;  his 
successor  continueij  in  office  from  1874  to  188L  ;  the  present  honored  head  of 
the  establishment  has  been  directing  its  affairs  ever  since,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  no  change  will  occur  in  its  management,  since  this  would  surely 
prove  detrimenial  in  more  waj's  than  one.  Some  of  the  institutions  in  the 
United  States  have  had  sad  experience  of  the  opposite  policy.  They  have 
become  a  prej^  to  partisan  greed  and  the  scenes  of  frequent,  and  not  only 
unjustifiable,  but  even  pernicious,  changes.  Men  and  women  who  were 
heartily  devoted  to  their  work,  and  had  given  their  time,  their  strength, 
their  thoughts  and  their  lives  to  its  success,  ha. e  been  unceremoniously 
thrust  out  of  their  places  in  order  to  make  room  for  partisan  henchmen  and 
unprincipled  spoil  seekers.  The  lady  whoni  we  have  called  with  unanimous 
gladness  to  preside  over  this  meeting,  whose  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
some  of  us  learned  to  appreciate  many  years  ago,  and  whom  we  all  revere 
and  honor,  was  relegated  to  retirement  without  cause  or  even  a  word  of 
explanation.  She  fell  a  victim  to  partisan  vandalism.  The  faithful  services 
which  she  had  rendered  to  the  Wisconson  institution  during  the  best  part  of 
her  life,  were  of  no  avail.  They  could  not  save  her.  She  had  to  go.  Her 
place  was  needed  to  be  given  to  inexperienced  aspirants  in  payment  of  debts 
for  political  Avork.  May  these  practices  never  be  rooted  on  this  side  of  the 
imaginary  line  which  separates  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  would  that  they  might  become  extinct  on  the  other 
and  be  classed  among  the  relics  of  the  past  ! 

Our  work  is  eminently  humanitarian.  It  aims  at  the  educafon  and 
social  and  moral  elevation  of  those  members  of  the  human  family  whom  iho 


liand  of  fate  lias  deprived  of  one  of  llic  principal  avenues  of  sense.  It 
embodies  the  blessed  spirit  which  characterizes  th'.s  great  age,— this  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centur3\  But,  in  order  to  be  effective  and  productive 
of  hio-h  results,  it  requires  constant  improvements,  and  the  adoption  of  these 
depends  upon  the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  it.  We  come  here 
with  o]}en  minds  and  sincere  hearts  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  our 
business,  and  to  find  out  what  will  be  best  and  most  helpful  to  us  in  the  dis- 
charo-e  of  our  duties.  Diiferences  of  opinion  we  have;  we  would  not  be 
human  if  we  were  all  of  one  mind  and  took  exactly  the  same  view  of 
thincs.  But  there  is  a  strong  bond  that  unites  all  and  holds  us  together  in 
purp'ose  and  action,  and  that  is  the  love  for  the  sacred  caui-.e  of  which  we  are 
the  servitors  and  whose  battles  we  are  enlisted  to  fight. 

Of  the  solid  friendship  and  mutual  sympathy  which  exist  between  the 
peoples  wdio  live  north  and  south  of  the  dividing  line  there  is  scarcely  any 
need  of  assurance.  Tlie  ties  which  bind  the  two  great  families  are  permanent. 
They  have  their  root  in  the  soil  of  kinship  and  consanguinity  and  not  in 
that  of  mere  neighborhood  and  affinity.  They  have  their  origin  in  organic 
identity  and  derive  their  vitality  from  natural  laws,  and  therefore  they  are 
strong"^  and  indestructible.  Any  intelligent  observer,  be  he  a  Greek  or  a 
Roman,  can  see  that  the  differences  and  distinctions  between  the  two  peoples 
are  artificial  and  more  apparent  than  real,  while  the  elements  of  their 
homogeneity  and  racial  sameness  are  essential  and  absolute.  There  is  every 
ro:ison  for  the  perpetuation  of  harmony  and  cordial  relations,  and  none  for 
discord  and  enmity.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  no  question  arising  from 
sdfish  motives  or  having  its  source  in  variation  of  tariffs  and  in  purely 
material  interests,— no,  not  even  the  depravity  w^ith  which  demagogism  has 
been  prone  to  view  the  fishery  dispute  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  its  fires 
wlien  they  seemed  to  burn  low,— will  ever  shake  the  foundation  of  friendship 
and  amity  or  disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  two  neighbors. 
DR.  FRICKER'S  SPEECH. 

Dr.  Fricker,  Ohio:  It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  look  into 
the  happy  countenances  of  all  here  to  know  that  we  are  all  glad  to  have 
assembled  and  to  have  heard  the  kind  words  of  w^elcome  that  have  been 
addressed  to  us.  I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  choice  of 
place  for  the  Convention  this  year,  and  it  was  rather  a  puzzle  to  me  how  we 
of  the  States  would  find  our  way  to  Brantford,  Canada.  But  I  found,  that 
as  in  the  old  days  "'  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  I  could  take  almost  any  of  the 
roads  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  reach  here  all  right,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  already  are  thankful  that  Brantford  was  chosen  as  the  location  for 
the  meeting.  I  trust  that  our  work  Avill  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  do 
great  good  in  behalf  of  the  cause  we  represent. 

PRINCIPAL  DYMOND'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  of  the  Blind, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  greeting  preliminary  to  making  some  announcements 
He  said  :     I  think  that  as   Principal  of  the  institution  to  which  you  have 
been  welcomed,  I  ought  to  express  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  your  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  and  the  hope  that  your  visit  here  may  be  in  all  respects  agree- 
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able  and  pleasant  personally  as  well  as  profitable  in  its  more  professional 
aspects.  Having-  bad  tbe  lionor  and  privilege  of  visiting  several  of  your 
institutions  and  attending  some  of  tlie  Conventions.  I  confess  I  was  afraid 
that  tbe  appearance  of  tilings  bere  migbt  be  a  little  on  the  rough  and  primi- 
tive side,  for  Ave  could  not  boast  of  that  high  finish  and  the  possession  of 
those  luxuries  with  which  I  have  beon  struck,  and  with  which  I  have  been 
indulged,  when  visiting  some  of  your  institutions  of  this  bind.  But  you 
may  be  sure  that  if  our  hoiTses  are  but  humble,  and  if  our  accommodation 
reminds  you  a  little  too  much  of  camping  out,  that  there  is  in  it  all  a  warm 
English  welcome,  and  when  I  refer  to  ''  English  Welcome"  I  refer  to  that 
which  is  older  than  either  Canadian  or  American.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  if  a  ou  will  allow  me,  to  administer  to 
your  comfort.  After  making  the  announcements  for  the  dav,  Mr.  Dymond 
continued  :  I  do  not  like  to  sit  down  without  saying,  that  for  a  great  many 
years,  in  fact  ever  since  I  was  first  able  to  have  opinions  upon  public  affairs, 
my  SA'mpatbies  are  warmly  American.  I  mean  that  I  have  always  felt  a 
deep  admiration  for  American  institutions  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  carried  out,  and  I  think  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
American  union,  painful  and  terrible  as  it  was  duiing  a  part  of  this  time, 
has  led  us  who  contemplate  j-our  affairs  from  a  distance  to  conceive  a  higher 
idea  than  we  could  otherwise  have  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  reiterate  most  heartil}-  all  that  my  friend  Mr.  Hardy  has  said 
with  regard  to  our  being  in  all  essentials  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
whatever  is  best  in  j'ou  has  been  given  to  3-ou  by  us,  and  that  whatever  is 
best  in  you  is  reflecting  on  us  to  our  immense  advantage.  I  always  enjoy 
very  mitch  meeting  with  my  friends  on  the  south  side  of  the  line,  and  I  only 
hope  that  the  kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  have  received  from  them  will 
meet  with  some  return,  though  it  may  be  a  poor  one,  at  my  hands  during 
the  present  convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  LETTERS  OE  REGliET. 

Mr.  Dymond  then  read  letters  of  regret  for  non-attendance  from  the 
following  : 

Hon.  C4eo.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  ;  Vv.  B. 
Wood,  member  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  for  North  Brant;  Dr.  John  H. 
Dye,  President  of  the  Association  ;  T.  F.  McCune,  Superintendent  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind  ;  C.  H.  Hill,  Principal  West  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  ;  J.  J.  Dorr,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind;  W,  J.  Young,  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Ashcroft,  Superintendent  of  the 
McKay  Institution  for  the  Deaf  Dumb  and  Blind,  Montreal ;  ,J.  Watson, 
Director  of  School  for  Defective  Youths,  Washington,  Vancouver ;  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  Superintendent  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood, 
England  ;  J.  Saunders,  Superintendent  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Oak- 
land, California  ;  Charles  H.  Hinchee,  Jacksonville.  Illinois  ;  Col.  Miller, 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Frank  Battles,  Philadelphia ;  N.  W,  Kneass,  Philadelphia! 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

On  motion— Resolved  that  the  reading  of  the  ininutes  of  last  meeting-  be 
omitted. 

On  motion — Resolved  that  a  committee  on  credentials  be  appointed  by 
the  chair.  The  chair  named  Messrs.  Huntoon  and  WiUiams  and  Miss 
Watson. 

On  motion — Resolved  that  a  Memorial  Committee  ol  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair.  The  chair  named  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Sarah  Whalen. 

The  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  read  the  following  paper 
which  had  been  forwarded  by  Dr.  McCuue. 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  SIGHTED, 
AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 

The  title  of  this  article,  as  stated  in  the  programme,  is  wrong,  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  ''Co-education  of  the  Blind  and  Seeing,"  from  general 
principles  assumed  in  theory  or  proven  in  fact.  I  wish  simph'  to  review 
"  Co-education  of  the  Bilnd  and  Sighted,  as  I  have  found  it,''  in  the  school- 
with  which  I  am  connected. 

Between  tne  two  extremes  "Blindness"  and  "Normal  Sight"  there  is 
every  degree  of  vision.  There  is  also  between  these  extremes,  a  dividing- 
line,  a  water-shed  as  it  were,  from  the  one  side  of  which  social  instincts 
trend  toward  the  world  of  the  blind  ;  from  the  other  side,  toward  the  Avorld 
of  the  seeing.  This  line  is  more  apparent  to  the  ordinary  observer  than  to 
the  skilled  analyst.  The  term  "Blind,"  in  this  essay,  will  include  all  per- 
sons with  sight  so  defective  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer.  The 
term  "Sighted,"  will  include  all  persons  whose  defective  vision  would 
escape  ordinary  observation, 

I  began  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1877,  Previous  to  that  date,  my  experience  in  the  educational  field 
had  been  confined  to  district  schools  and  academies.  The  college  buildings, 
the  grounds,  the  means  of  instruction,  created  in  my  mind  a  most  happy 
impression  which  the  association  of  years  has  never  effaced, 

I  found  a  faculty  that  would  have  been  creditable  to  any  school.  The 
Principal,  Rev.  Robert  Carothers,  wns  a  Presbj'terian  minister,  a  man  of 
great  character  and  force.  Many  of  the  teachers  were  graduates  of  colleges 
or  seminaries,  and  some  were*pecialists  in  their  line  of  work.  The  average 
culture  of  the  corps  was  high  ;  the  moral  influence,  excellent,  I  believe  that 
all  members  of  the  faculty  were  connected  with  some  religious  organization, 
Certainlj'-  all  attended  church  regularly.  A  Sabbath  school  was  maintained, 
chapel  exercises  were  held  night  and  morning,  and  weekly  prayer  meetings 
were  conducted,  in  which  students  and  teachers  alike  took  part.  I  have 
never  seen  a  school  under  more  efiicient  supervision,  or  enjojang  more 
painstaking  and  effective  tnstruction,  than  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
at  that  time. 
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^lie  enrollment  of  the  institution  nur.ibcrecl  one  Imnclrecl  ancl  twenty, 
forty-nine  males  and  seventy-one  females.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  school  were  of 
f;ood  blood  and  breeding,  twenty  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  shiftless  and 
indigent  class  Some  of  the  brightest  pupils  I  have  ever  met  were  thea 
in  attendance,  yet  the  average  intelligence  would  by  no  means  have  equaled 
that  of  the  common  seeing  or  graded  school.  As  a  class,  they  were  more 
studious,  move  tho.ightfnl.  and  more  eager  for  general  information,  than 
pubLc  school  or  academ\'  students.  Confidence  in  iheir  ability  to  make 
headway  in  the  world,  ambitious  plans  for  future  efforts,  were  possessed  and 
formed  by  a  majoritj',  and  were  matters  of  dail^'  discussion  by  majority  and 
minority  alike.  Poetry  was  cultivated  to  an  extent  surprising  to  me.  Not 
a  few  were  building  hopes  of  a  life  in  the  lecture  or  concert  field.  The 
aspirations  of  the  school  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  any  class  of  students. 

But  on  the  whole  I  was  disagreeably  impressed.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
fault  finding  very  offensive  in  its  expression,  a  distrust  of  motives,  a  lack  of 
respect  for  rules,  a  general  suspiciousness  to  which  I  had  never  been 
accustomed. 

The  conceit  of  the  great  body  of  students  was  most  pronounced.  A 
belief  in  the  possession  of  talents  and  accomplislnnents  was  a  common 
weakness.  I  was  surprised  at  the  coiUcmpt,  real  oi-  affected,  manifested  for 
men  and  things  not  in  asso<"iation  with  the  life  of  the  blind. 

Hypercriticism  was  a  predominant  feature  of  class  room  work,  mostly', 
however,  with  relation  to  trivial  details.  Even  on  the  play  grounds  the 
arguments  and  discussions  over  such  questions  as  "is  the  term  per  cent, 
singular  or  plural,"  were  endless.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  marked 
disposition  to  literalness,  a  proneness  to  interpret  every  remark  or  sentence 
independent  of  all  connection,  rather  than  by  the  rules  of  common  sense. 

Nothing  was  more  evident  than  the  widespread  curiosity  of  the  place. 
The  eagernes  to  know  what  had  transpired  at  faculty  meeting,  to  know 
what  the  trustees  had  said  and  done,  to  know  who  and  what  the  visitors 
might  be,  was  as  great  as  it  was  impertinent. 

All  hf  3  to  the  students,  was  measured  by  the  life  of  the  school.  All 
human  actions  were  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school.  Mental 
vision  was  defective.  The  events  of  the  outer  world  became  distorted 
images,  and  the  most  erroneous  inferences  were  deduced  therefrom 

I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the  bad  habits  of  the  students.  Not- 
withstanding the  lectures  in  the  chapel,  the  talks  in  the  recitation  room,  the 
constant  watchfulness  of  teachers,  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  school 
were  very  unpleasant.  The  boys  especially,  were  negligent  in  dress,  and  not 
a  few  were  uncleanly  in  person.  They  would  walk  with  arms  around  each 
others'  necks,  a  habit  equally  as  prevalent  among  the  girls.  They  would 
shuffle  their  feet  over  the  floor,  they  would  pick  their  ears  and  noses  in 
public  and  in  private.  A  large  number  would  sway  the  head  or  body  to  and 
f  10,  Avhen  laboring  under  the  least  excitement.  A  still  larger  number  would 
nearly  always  be  seen  with  the  fin2,ers  pressed  in  upon  the  eyelids.  There 
was  a  great  and  general  reluctance  to  physical  exertion  of  any  kind. 
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The  antagonism  of  pupils  to  teachers  was  greater  than  that  usually 
seen  in  ordinary  schools.  The  indisposition  to  bear  reproof  or  correction  of 
bodily  habits,  was  far  stronger  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  impress  "^n  the  minds  of  the  older  students  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  own  imperfections  and  shortcomings.  They  could  see  throngh 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  not  through  the  eyes  of  the  seeing. 

I  may  say  with  confidence,  that  at  the  date  mentioned  the  Iowa  College 
for  the  Blind  was  noticeable  chiefly  for  its  abnormal  life  and  character. 

Glancing  over  the  period  subsequent  to  that  time,  I  find  in  June  1878,  an 
enrolment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  twenty  per  cent,  below  ordi- 
dinary  ability,  forty  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  four  per  cent,  seeing 
pupils;  in  June,  1879,  one  hundred  and  eleven  enrolment,  fifteen  per  cent. 
below  ordinary  ability,  fortj^-five  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  three  per 
cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1880,  ninety  enrolment,  sixteen  per  cent,  below 
ordinary  ability,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  two  per  cent, 
seeing  pupils;  in  June,  1881,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  enrolment,  twenty  per 
cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  forty  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  four  per 
cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June,  1882,  ninety-four  enrolment,  twenty  per  cent,  be- 
low ordinary  ability,  thirty  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  three  per  cent, 
seeing  pupils  ;  in  1883  one  hundred  and  forty-one  enrolment,  eighteen  percent, 
below  ordinary  ability,  twenty -eight  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  four 
per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June,  1884.  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  enrolment, 
twenty-two  per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  good 
home  training,  eight  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1885.  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  enrolment,  fifteen  per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  thirty  per  cent. 
of  good  home  training,  twelve  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1886,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  enrolment,  twenty  per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability, 
twenty-three  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  seventeen  per  cent,  seeing 
pupils  ;  in  Jrnie,  1887,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  enrolment,  fourteen 
per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  good  home  training, 
nineteen  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1888,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
enrolment,  tAventy  per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  thirty-five  per  cent. 
of  good  home  training,  twenty  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1889,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  enrolment,  eighteen  per  cent  below  ordinary 
ability,  thirty-iive  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  twenty-three  per  cent, 
seeing  pupils ;  in  June  1890,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  enrolment, 
eighteen  per  cent,  below  ordinary  ability,  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  good  home 
training,  twenty-one  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1891,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  enrolment,  eighteen  per  cent  below  ordinary  ability,  thirty-eight 
of  good  home  training,  twenty  per  cent,  seeing  pupils  ;  in  June  1892,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  enrolment,  twenty-two  per  cent,  below  ordinary 
ability,  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  good  home  training,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
seeing  pupils. 

A  comparison  of  these  statistics  reveals  the  fact,  that  while  the  enrol- 
ment has  increased  since  June  1878,  and  while  the  per  cent,  of  seeing  pupils 
has  largely  increased,  since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  quality  of  home  training,  nor  has  the  average  degree  of  natural  intelli- 
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geHce  risen.  Tlie  same  class  of  people  is  represented  to-daj-  in  the  institution 
that  was  represented  in  the  personnel  of  the  school  fifteen  3'ears  ago. 

But  we  find  at  the  present  time  in  this  institution,  a  happj^  improvement. 
The  proportion  of  seeing  pupils  to  the  whole  numher  is  great  enough  to 
;give  a  "public  school"  flavor  to  the  school.  The  shuffling  of  the  feet  is 
entirely  gone.  I  observed  last  term  but  one  student  picking  the  nose  or 
doing  anything  else  positively'  disgusting.  There  is  an  erectness  of  person, 
an  independence  of  carriage  unknown  before.  The  casual  visitor  looking 
over  our  play-ground  during  recreation  hours,  and  seeing  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  boys  and  girls,  all  playing  "  crack  the  whip,"  would  not  be  able,  at 
a  little  distance,  to  distinguish  the  blind  from  the  seeing.  "  Crankiness  "  is 
found  only  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  At  one  time  we  were  never  certain  as  to 
the  freaks  the  students  participating  in  public  entertainments  might  take; 
now  we  have  really  no  freaks,  beyond  what  might  be  expected  in  anj^  school. 
Instead  of  inciting  the  pupils  to  public  exercises  as  was  once  the  custom',  the 
faculty  find  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  desire  for  such  exhibitions.  Indeed, 
iny  own  observation,  confirmed  by  that  of  many  interested  and  disinterested 
persons,  is  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  college  is  as  sound  as  it  was  in 
1877';  that  the  intellectual  condition  is  in  equally  as  good  a  state;  that  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  students  have  improved  an  hundredfold  ;  and  that 
the  thought,  the  life,  the  sympathy,  the  nature  of  the  school  are  now  more 
nearly  approaching  normal  lines  than  ever  before  in  the  history'  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

During  these  j^ears  I  have  watched  most  carefull^^  the  course  of  seeing 
pupils  among  the  blind.  I  found  that  under  the  unaccustomed  conditions, 
the  seeing  lost  in  a  degree  their  interest  in  out  door  sports.  Loafing  became 
more  acceptable  than  playing.  In  the  recitati  -n  room,  no  vise  of  text  books 
in  common  print  being  permitted,  they  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  subject 
from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher.  Having  no  means  of  study  outside  of  the 
recitation  room,  and  usually  lacking  the  will  power  to  force  their  minds  into 
profitable  reflection,  their  mental  state  became  flabby  and  inert.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  the  use  of  common  print  text  was  allowed  and  the  students  were 
encouraged  to  study  and  read  by  eyesight  in  their  own  rooms.  After  two 
years'  trial,  the  members  of  the  faculty,  without  an  exception  I  believe,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  privilege  were  greater  than  the 
good,  and  the  plan  was  abolished.  I  can  recall  but  two  seeing  pupils,  in  mj^ 
connection  with  the  school,  who  equalled  the  best  blind  students  in  class- 
room work.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  sighted  pupil  who  ever  rose  above 
mediocrit}^  in  music.  Whether  or  not  they  used  the  instruction  book  in  ink 
print,  the  results  were  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  was  feared  that  the  seeing 
would  impose  on  the  blind.  I  did  not  find  it  so.  The  practice  of  bullying 
was  as  prevalent  among  the  blind  as  among  the  seeing.  A  bully  with  sight 
is  a  bully  still  when  sight  is  gone.  In  social  life  a  preference  for  one  an- 
other was  manifested  by  the  seeing,  under  an  equality  of  conditions,  but 
similar  tastes,  breeding,  or  any  common  bond,  would  unite  blind  and  sighted 
in  the  same  coteries.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  students  of  the  college  had 
•been  blind,  or  if  all  had  been  seeing  persons,  the  very  same  cliques  and 
coteries  would  have  been  formed.  •  •      ,    •        - 
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In  as  careful  a  manner  I  observed  the  course  of  the  blind  in  process  of 
education  with  seeing  pupils.  I  noticed  that  when  a  blind  and  a  seeing-  boy 
would  become  chums,  the  blind  boy  might  excel,  and  indeed  frequently  did 
excel  the  other,  in  mental  graces  and  leadership,  but  the  seeing  boy  would 
unconsciouslj^  press  his  external  characteristics  upon  his  blind  companion. 
In  walking  arm  in  arm,  the  blind  would  assume  the  gait  and  carriage  of  the 
seeing.  As  there  were  eyes  by  which  the  blind  could  become  daily  cognizant 
of  their  surroundings,  curiosity  sank  to  its  normal  level.  The  seeing  students 
in  manners  and  speech  were  severe  critics  of  the  blind.  I  found  the  conceit  of 
a  blind  boy  a  natural  result  of  the  praise  he  had  always  received,  a  praise  too 
often  given  simply  to  cheer  and  encoiu'age.  In  the  free  and  easy  intercom-se 
with  seeing  companions  he  learned  how  little  stress  the  world  at  large  would 
place  on  his  attainments.  The  intercourse  with  the  seeing  thus  eiilargad  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  blind.  Habits,  offensive  through  sight,  were  first 
given  up  by  pupils  most  intimate  with  the  seeing.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
coteries  composed  entirely  of  the  blind  ^tudents,  while  retaining  in  a  marked 
degree  bhnd  characteristics,  yet  became  beneficially  affected  by  the  sighted 
influence  working  throughout  the  school.  The  young  were  most  susceptible 
to  these  influences  :  the  older  blind  did  not  yield  to  them  willingly.  The 
tendency  to  rhyming  gradually  disappeared,  as  also  visionary  planning  and 
aspirations  and  other  evidences  of  an  unhealthy  mental  state.  The  students 
became  more  practical  in  thought,  though  they  did  not  become  more  studious. 
The  association  of  the  two  classes  did  not  conduce  to  active  sport,  few  games 
being  found  in  which  blind  and  seeing  could  not  find  equal  enjoyment,  but  it 
did  not  stimulate  the  blind  to  more  exertion  than  they  had  before  shown. 

I  believe  that  the  statements  made  concerning  the  school  in  1877,  are 
substantially  correct.  I  believe  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  will 
corroborate  my  remarks  about  the  condition  of  the  school  in  1877.  I  have 
already  indicated  the  force  which  I  believe  to  have  been  most  operative  in 
bringing  about  this  good  result. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  call  attention  to  a  few  natural  laws 
sometimes  overlooked  on  account  of  their  simplicity. 

First,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  best  associations  are  the  most  desirable. 
A  man  will  not  instinctively  choose  for  his  child  a  school  of  defective  children 
in  preference  to  a  school  perfectly  normal  in  all  respects. 

Second,  like  seeks  like.  "We  may  admire  a  speech,  manner  or  accomplish- 
ment widely  at  variance  with  the  approved  standard,  yet  we  do  not  love  it, 
nor  do  we  want  it  as  a  jDart  of  our  lives. 

Third,  by  personal  contact  only  may  we  become  as  one  of  another  class, 
section  or  counti-y.     One,  whose  home  is  in  a  village,  may  read  daily  everv 
paper  published  ;  and  yet  if  he  were  not  to  visit  the  city  once  within  five  years 
he  would  perceive  in  countless  little  things  and  in  some  big  things  that  the 
world  was  leaving  him  behind. 

"When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  principal,  ten  years  ago,  I  observed 
that  many  schools  for  the  blind,  in  the  United  States,  obeyed  the  first  law  but 
at  the  expense  of  other  principles  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  I  found 
that  the  corporate  schools  aimed,  to  admit  only  the  best  class  of  the  blind. 
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TKey  violated  no  law  in  doing  this,  as  tlieir  right  was  co-extensive  with  their 
wishes.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wish  that  every  blind  school  in  the 
world  were  a  corporate  body. 

Bnt  the  practice  was  not  uncommon,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  State  schools  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  corporate  schools.  This  I  believed  to  be  wrong. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  principal  to  refuse  admission  to  bad  boys  and  girls 
or  to  send  them  home  when  their  presence  make  one  uncomfortable.  It 
requires  no  special  skill  to  have  a  polite,  orderly  school,  if  one  will  but  cull 
out  all  students  who  do  not  readily  or  willingly  conform  to  requirements. 
However  this  may  be  the  best  policy,  no  State  school  has  the  right  to  adopt 
such  a  policy.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  institution  to  do  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.     In  doing  this  the  gemeral  level  of  excellence  must  fall. 

^his  was  the  first  point  for  my  consideration.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
place  the  broadest  interpretation  on  the  law  regarding  the  admission  of  pupils. 
I  could  not  then  admit  the  best  class  of  the  blind  only.  I  felt  bound  to  admit 
the  vulgar,  the  profane,  the  vicious,  so  long  as  they  had  not  reached  the  point 
of  incoi-rigibility,  I  soon  found  that  such  a  school  is  not  a  machine  but  a 
living  thing,  with  whims,  caprices  and  instincts,  to  be  subdued  and  governed 
not  by  mandates  from  the  desk,  but  by  the  eduction  of  forces  in  the  creature 
itself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  seeing  bo3'S  and  girls,  were  more  free 
from  peculiar  habits  than  blind  boys  and  girls  in  this  one  particular  the 
seeing  formed  the  better  class,  and  that  it  would  be  in  a  line  with  principle 
first  to  educate  them  together. 

One  of  the  first  remarks  to  ftrrest  my  attention  was,  '  'The  seeing  people 
are  prejudiced  against  the  blind."  I  found  this  feeling  so  deeply  rooted  that  I 
pondered  over  it  a  long  time,  to  the  effect  that  the  more  I  thought  the  more 
truth  I  foiuid  in  the  remark.  The  seeing  are  prejudiced  against  the  blind,  if 
we  may  use  the  word  in  its  literal  rather  than  in  its  popular  sense.  This  is 
the  feeling  arising  under  the  great  natural  law,  and  in  this  essay,  homely 
expressed  in  the  words,  "Like  seeks  like."  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  only 
difference  between  our  physical  instinct  against  the  man  who  has  lost  a  finger 
nail  and  the  man  who  is  an  idiot,  is  only  one  of  degree.  It  occurred  to 
me  then  that  a  course  of  education  that  would  make  the  blind  just  like  seeing 
people  would  be  the  best.  In  the  light  of  this  law,  and  also  of  the  third  law, 
co-education  of  the  blind  and  sighted  seemed  right  and  proper. 

In  these  fifteen  years  the  teaching  in  the  college  has  changed  only  as 
teaching  generally  has  changed.  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  since  1877 
a  faculty  as  strong  as  the  one  of  that  date.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  level  of 
culture  of  officers  and  teachers  is  as  high  as  it  v^as  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  intimacy  between  the  students  as  a  whole  and  the  faculty  as 
a  v;^hole,  has  ever  been  as  close  as  it  Avas  then.  The  officers  and  teachers 
have  certainly  paid  no  greater  attention  to  manners  and  morals  than  was 
done  in  1877.  And  yet  this  gTcat  change.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  improved 
condition  of  the  college  to-day  is  owing  mainly  to  the  co-education  of  blind 
and  sighted  pupils. 

Sighted  pupils,  if  their  vision  is  sufficient  to  permit  it,  should  be  educated 
in  seeing  schools.     A  sighted  pupil  can  gain  nothing  by  entering  a  school  for 
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the  blind :  he  may  lose  much.  Surrounded  constantly  by  people  more 
'  imperfect  than  himself,  the  tendency  is  what  one  would  naturally  expect. 
My  own  observation  teaches  me  that  un'^or  such  conditions,  the  sighted 
pupil  is  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing  energy,  habits  of  industry,  and 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  outside  Tvorld. 

But  my  observation  has  convinced  me  that  when  the  blind  outnumbered 
the  seeing,  and  when  the  studies  and  exercises  are  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  blind,  the  co-education  of  the  blind  and  sighted  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
former  class.  In  a  corporate  school  with  a  select  body  of  students,  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  may  be  suf&cient  to  make  the  blind  see 
through  the  ej^es  of  the  seeing ;  but  in  a  state  school  where  the  students  are 
admitted  without  much  regard  to  quality,  where  there  is  a  strong  public 
antipathy  to  what  may  be  called  direct  methods,  co-education  seems  to  me 
the  best  indirect  agency  for  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  external  differences 
between  blind  and  sighted  pupils. 

T.  F.  McCuNE. 
DISCUSSIOlN. 

Mr.  Anag-nos  :  The  subject  of  the  paper  is  so  clearly  set  forth,  and  so 
carefulty  and  exhaustively  treated,  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  left  for  me 
to  add.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the  views  and  ideas  therein  contained. 
Every  word  of  the  essayist  meets  with  my  most  cordial  approval,  and  1  feel 
under  gTeat  obligations  to  him  for  the  lucid  and  straightforward  manner  in 
which  he  places  his  facts  and  observations  before  us. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  unreserved  recognition  and  warm  appreciation  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  of  the  various  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
performed,  and  of  the  results  it  produces.  There  is  much  in  it  which  is 
truly  excellent  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  not  so  perfect  in  every  respect  as  it  should  be 

The  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind  now  in  vogue  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  inherited  from  the  past  in  its  essential  features,  and  candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Considered  in  the  light  of 
its  social  and  moral  bearings,  it  is  very  imperfect  and  one-sided.  There  is 
something  unnatural  and  abnormal  about  it.  Some  of  its  features  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  convent,  while  its  spirit  is  tainted  with  monasticism. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  fully  aware,  that  through  it  we  are  fostering  the  growth 
of  the  weeds  of  seclusion  and  clannishness  ;  but  this  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing.  Let  us  examine  the  subject  carefully  and  notice  the  weak  points  of 
the  system. 

The  victims  of  blindness,  like  those  of  any  other  jDhysical  infirmity,  are 
found  singly  or  in  small  numbers  and  not  massed  in  a  few  localities.  The 
cruel  hand  of  fate  strikes  them  sporadically  in  different  places,  and  thej^  are 
scattered  through  the  breadth  and  the  length  of  the  land.  Each  one  of  them 
is  surroimded  by  more  than  a  thousand  noimially  constituted  persons.  To 
these  the  blind  child  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  neighborhood  and  common 
humanity.  He  lives  among  them  and  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
community.     Now,   in    order    to    supply  these    widely-dispersed,    sightless 
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human  beings  with  the  advantages  of  instruction  and  training    -we  detach 
them  from  their  environment  and  gather  them  under  one  roof.     We  take 
them  awaj'  from  their  relatives  and  friends  or  from  their  legal  guardians  and 
group  them  together  in  families  of   defei^tives.       In    early  childhood    we 
separate  them  from,  those  with  whom  they  are  to  associate,  and  co-operate 
throughout  life  as  men  and  fellow  citizens,  and  place  them  in  large  receptacles 
with  those  who  are  laboring  under  a  similar  infirmity.     We  remove  them 
from  the  grand  school  of  the  world,  where,  alone  they  can  learn  the  valuable 
lesssons  of  how  to  feel  and  think  and  aspire  and  act  in  unison  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  an  institution  where  they 
acquire  such  tendencies  and  habits  and  tastes  as  fit  them  for  the  cloister 
rather  than  for  the  demands  of  the  business  mart  and  the  responsibilities  of 
life.     Thus,  instead  of  employing  proper  means  and  measiu-es  to  nip  in  the 
bud  the  injurious  effect-^  which  arise  from  the  loss  of  sight,  we  help  to  develop 
and  intensify  them  by  isolating  the  blind  from  seeing  companions,  and  by 
depriving  them  of  the  best  and  most  efficacious  remedy  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  social  and  educational  infiuenc?s      In  other  words  we  bitild  a  sort  of 
fence  around  them,  and  within  this  artificial  enclosure  we  teach  and  train 
them  to  form  a  special  class  by  themselves.     This  system  is  no  more  natural 
or  desirable  than  that  which  obtains  in  monasteries  and  nunneries.     It  is  the 
child   of  necessity   rather  than   the   creature  of   wisdom.      It   is   wrong  in 
principle  and  harmful  in  practice.     Be  it  viewed  from  a  social  and  hvtmani- 
tarian   or   from   an   educational   and   practical   standpoint,  it  needs  radical 
reform  and  improvement,     The  features  of  seclusion  and  one-sidedness  must 
be  reinoved  from  it.     There  must  be  constant  intercourse  and  steady  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  ideas  between  the  seeing  and  the  blind,— a  ceaseless 
commingling  and  a  continuous  co-education  of  the  two  classes.     In  favor  of 
this  scheme  of  co-education,  of  this  species  of  nolidarity  which  binds  humanity 
together,  the  great  founder  of  the  institution  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent  raised  his  powerful  voice  many  j^ears  ago.     The  plan  originated 
with  him,  and  he  was  its  warmest  and  most  vigorous  advocate  through  life. 
But  he  was  far  in  advance  of  its  age.     People  of  his  time  could  not  foilow 
him.     Men  and  women  of  ordinary  mental  calibre  were  disposed  to  character- 
ize his  opinions  and  suggestions  as  to  reform,  as  heresies  and  to  disregard 
them.     Hence  the  evil  remains   in   full   force  ;  but  until  it  is  cured  and  a 
hetter  and  more  suitable  system  than  the  present  one  is  adopted  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  our  full  duty  towards  our  pupils.     The  blind  must  be  brought  up 
in  daily  contact  with  those  who  can  see,  and  become  accustomed  to  accord 
with  them  in  their  social  and  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  their  pursuits.     The 
advantages  occuring  from  a  constant  intermingling  of  the  sightless  with  the 
seeing,  whether  they  are  considered  from  an  intellectual  and  moral  or  from  a 
social  and  business  point  of  view,  cannot  be  overrated.     They  are  of  inesti- 
mable value . 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamaica  Plain 
was  organized  as  a  department  of  the  Perkins'  Institution,  one  of  the  leading 
thoughts  and  main  purposes  of  its  projectors  was  to  have  a  convenient 
number  of  little  seeing  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  come  in 
daily  and  join  our  sightless  children  in  their  work,  in  their  play,  in  their 
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p,mnsements  in  their  sports  and  in  everything  which  they  do  in  the  school 
amasements   in  Li  P  ^.yninasium   and   on  the  play   ground. 

vXtZiS^^^i  o^;  a^  nreans  has  thus  far  prevented  the  carrying 
™of  rpfoie^;  but  the  hope  of  the  realization  of  the  drean.  nr  .ts  fulness 
has  not  been  given  up. 

I  am  aware,  that  even  this  arrangement  could-  only  mitigate  and  not 
eradic:;:  reAl;  but  under  existi>rg^  ^'^^^-^!^':^    M 

S^\=Sr.— ir  r=£^  o.  t. 

and  inseparahle   co-workers   and   playma  e..      ^"".^ifj  l'^,^^^ 
normal,  healthv,  elevating  companionship  is  a  mmistij  woithy  ot  an.eis. 
The  light  which  Prof.  McCune's  paper  sheds  on  this  subject  is  vec^-^^^^J 

,he  managers  and  -gj-^  t^^    only  palliates  and  does  not 

massing  of  the  blind  m  ia^ge  -^  ^dontion  is  purely  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
the  present  state  of  society.     Its  adoption  i^  P^^^  ^  T^ossible      Let  us 

than  that  of  associating  on  «|!"f  t«'"^« J  *  ^Zl,,,  continuance  of  the 

that  sooner  or  later  a  new  order  °V\'"*!7;wblehomrand  proper  care, 
:^^n^r^^f^=SSir^n^--^t: 

a:^'sX!:^:br?s::Sa'::ai:^^^^^^^^^ 

the  existence  of  special  institutions  entirely  unnecessary. 

m    Fhicker  :  The  discussion  seems  to  be  aU  on  one  side  of  the  question 
Uit,^vi"th  all  due  deference  to  the  author  of  the  paper  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  I 
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dissent  absolutely.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  have  the  blind  and  the 
seeing'  educated  together  we  are  going  to  do  away  ^^dth  schools  for  the  blind 
entirely.     There  is  no  necessity''  for  grouping  the  blind  with  a  percentage  of 
seeing  pupils,  in  order  to  educate  them  together.     The  state  of  Ohio  is  expend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  S3  L, 000  a  year  to  educate  about  200  blind  pupils.     Now  if 
those  children  need  the  companionship  of  seeing  pupils  in  order  to  advance 
them  in  their  educational  pursuits,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  that 
$81,000  and  distribute  it  to  the  localities  where  these  children  Hve  so  as  to  pay 
the  teachers  of  the  local  schools  a  little  more  as  a  renumeration  for  paj' ing 
attention  to  those  blind  pupils  and  thus  educate  the  blind  with  the  seeing 
pupils.     But  the  methods   of  teaching  blind  pupils  and  those  of  teaching 
s&3ing  pupils  are  so  far  apart  that  the  two  classes  cannot  advantageously  be 
educated  together,  it  seems  to  me.     At  least  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
arrange  a  plan  common  to  both.     The  faults  observed  in  the  blind  children  in 
cases  where  the  bHnd  pupils  have  been  educated  by  themselves,  are  not  the 
result  of  their  defective  vision,  but  are  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
them  in  charge  have  not  done  their  duty.     If  the  seeing  pupils  can  correct 
these  faults  in  their  associates  who  are  blind,  the  teachers  who  have  the  blind 
in  charge  can  correct  them  quite  as  well.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  can 
best  be  done  in  just  such  institutions  as  we  have  established     These  institu- 
tions have  grown   out  of  the  very  difficulty  of  educating  the  blind  in  the 
schools  for  the  sighted.     It  becomes  necessary  to  bring  these  blind  children 
together,  as  we  do,  and  to  provide  teachers  who  are  specially  fitted  for  this 
work.     There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  has  had  any  connection  with 
schools  for  the  blind,  but  feels  that  our  methods  and  our  progTess  must  be 
slow.     The  seeing  pupil,  if  he  has  ordinary  intelligence,   can  distance  the 
blind  pupil  in  acquiring  knowledge  at  any  time.     If  you   educate   the  two 
together,  therefore,  you  are  simply  holding  the  seeing  pupil  back.     And  what 
the  blind  pupil  learns  from  the  seeing  pupil  is  very  little  ;  what  he  learns  is 
learned  mainly  from  his  teacher,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  sociability  between  the  blind  pupils  and  the  seeing  pupils  ;  like 
seeks  like.     Another  difficulty  was    illustrated  in    the    experience  of  our 
institution  last  spring,  when  the  seeing  pupils  whom  we  had  there  carried  off 
the  honors  of  the  institution.     This  is  a  wrong  and  an  injustice  both  to  blind 
pupils  and  to  the  state,  which  devotes  so  much  money  to  their  education. 
Mr.  Anagnos  raised  the  question  of  economy  and  thinks  we  ought  not  take  it 
into  consideration  so  much.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  it. 
The  people  place  confidence  in  us  and  trust  us  with  these  large  amounts  of 
money,  expecting  that  it  will  all  be  spent,  but  that  those  who  spend  it  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  comes  from  the  taxes  of  the  people.     We  ought  to  seek 
to   give  as  much  as  we  can  for  the  amount  of  money   appropriated.     Mr. 
Anagnos  said  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  no  deaf  or 
blind  people.     But  at  present  we  have  these  people,    some  with   defective 
sight.     Why  in  the  world  cannot  we  group  these  classes  together '?    By  so 
doing  you  would  have  a  school  such  as  no  city  alone  could  support.     In  our 
state,  such  an  amalgamation  would  give  a  school  with  about  600  pupils.     If 
there  was  advantage  to  the  blind  in  being  educated  with  the  seeing  they 
would  get  that  advantage  in  the  school  I  speak  of,  and  I  think  our  object 
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should  be  to  improve  and  increase  tlie  institutions  for  the  blind  and  to  make 
better  use  of  them,  rather  than  to  discredit  them  or  to  do  away  with  them  and 
to  have  a  mixed  school  of  the  seeing  and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  desire  to  refer  to  one  point  only,  and  that  is  the  conten- 
tion that  the  seeing  will  take  all  the  honors  and  leave  nothing  for  the  blind 
pupils  if  the  two  classes  are  educated  together.  Let  me  express  my  convic- 
tion that  the  honors,  or  prizes,  or  any  devices  that  savor  of  competition,  are 
an  abomination  from  first  to  last.  The  fact  that  such  a  system  still  exists  is 
a  stigma^ipon  our  educational  institutions.  We  do  not  want  competition 
between  the  seeing  and  the  blind,  we  want  co-operation. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  I  did  not  refer  to  prizes,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
offered,  and  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Anagnos  does,  that  prizes  are  an  abomination. 
These  honors  were  simply  in  the  marks  won  in  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Babcock,  New  York:  If  I  understand  the  paper  as  it  was  read,  the 
writer  took  the  ground  that  the  sighted  were  not  helped  by  association  with 
the  blind,  that  the  tendency  was  for  the  sighted  to  lapse  into  listless  ways. 
Whether  successful  or  not,  why  should  they  be  there?  Our  schools  are 
arranged  for  the  education  of  the  bhnd  and  not  for  the  education  of  the 
sighted.  The  whole  object  is  to  make  our  pupils  as  near  like  the  sighted  as 
we  can.  In  our  school  that  end  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  prepare  the 
examination  papers  for  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  State.  Four 
times  a  year  these  papers  are  printed  very  carefully,  and,  I  may  say,  secretly, 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  upon  some  sixty  different  studies,  and  sent  out  to 
the  schools  for  which  they  are  intended.  At  a  given  day,  hour  and  min^ite 
the  seals  are  broken  and  the  scholars  write  their  answers  to  the  questions 
given.  These  examination  papers  have  been  introduced  into  our  schools  with 
the  greatest  benefit.  By  means  of  the  type- writer  we  are  able  to  use  them 
and  in  all  the  various  branches  we  tell  the  pupils  that  we  want  them  to  attain 
the  same  results  as  are  attained  by  the  sighted,  and  we  expect  them  to  do  it. 
We  have  no  standard  of  our  own,  but  adopt  the  standard  set  up  for  the 
sighted.  Our  means  of  reaching  it,  of  course,  are  very  different  from  those 
in  use  in  other  schools.  They  are  very  expensive.  What  we  do  in  this 
respect  we  do  in  others.  The  awkward  habits  of  the  blind  that  have  been 
referred  to,  no  doubt,  do  exist  in  scores  of  cases  that  are  brought  to  us.  1 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tliat  these  habits  should  be  cured  by  the 
teachers  in  the  school.  To  cure  them  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
our  system  of  educating  the  blihd.  We  try  to  make  the  blind  like  the  seeing, 
and  we  set  up  the  same  standard  as  for  the  seeing  and  be  believe  that  is  the 
best  plan. 

Dr.  Sibley  :  I  endorse  what  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  by  Mr.  Babcock.     But  I  would  like  to  understand,  as  a  matter  of  inform- 
ation  what   Dr.  McCune  means  when  he  says  "blind  pupils"   and   "seeing 
pupils?"    I  think  it  is  most  important  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  that  we 
understand  these  terms. 

Mr.  Biggar  :  I  believe  the  paper  itself  makes  that  point  clear.     It  seems 
to  jne  that  there  is  little  in  commoij  between  the  blind  and  sig-hted  in  method^ 
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of  education,  and  tliat  ithe  system  of  separate- selaools  for  tlie  blind  slionld  be 
continued. 

The  Secretary:  The  paper  says  tbat  by  "the  blind"  the  writer  means 
"tbose  who  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer." 

Dr.  Sibley  :  I  do  not  think  that  helps  us  very  much,  That  point  was  a 
puzzle  to  me  the  whole  way  through  the  reading  of  the  paper.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Biggar  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  common  betw^een  the  blind  and 
sighted  in  methods  of  education.  I  think  the  question  is  one  of  importance, 
but  the  distinction  made  in  the  paper  does  not  farnish  a  true  basis  for  the 
discussion. 

■    On  motion  ;  Resolved  that  the  discussion  on  this  paj^er  close. 
The  convention  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  resumed  at  two  o'clock.  Dr.  Sibley  in  the  chair. 

TfiE  Chairman  :  In  view  of  the  admirable  service  Mrs.  Little  has 
already  given  us  in  in  the  chair,  and  in  view  of  her  wide  experience  in  work 
oE  this  sort,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  her  continue  in  that 
position,  Besides,  I  am  not  first  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Little  is,  and  I 
appeal  to  the  records  to  sustain  me. 

The  Secretary  :  Mrs.  Little  was  elected  first  Vice-President  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Little  :  I  was  elected  first  Vice-President,  it  is  true,  but  I  was  then 
in  the  profession.  I  am  not  so  now  ;  consequently,  strictly  speaking,  I  am 
not  even  a  member  of  the  association,  until  I  am  elected,  as  I  hops  I  shall 
be,  a  corresponding  member. 

Mr.  Clement  :  I  move  that  Mrs.  Little  be  requested  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  convention.     Carried. 

Mrs.  Little,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  :  I  can  only  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  me  under  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  great 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  I  am  accustomed  to  obey  orders,  and  so 
I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  to  ssrve  in  this  capacity  during  the  convention.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Hinches,  and  of  his  paper,  which  I  believe  was  forwarded, 
but  has  not  j^et  been  received,  the  programme  calls  for  apapsr  on  "Discipline'' 
by  Mr.  Waite,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

Mr.  Waite  treated  his  subject  in  the  form  of  an  address  as  follows  : 

IVm.  WAITE'S  ADDEESS  ON  DISCIPLINE. 
Madame  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  ^ 

I  am  here  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Association  to  take  up  this  topic 
at  this  time.  When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject,  it  occured  to  me- 
that  others  might  be  able  to  suggest  questions  of  practical  importance  that 
would  not  occur  to  me,  and  I  addressed  a  note  to  the  superintendents  asking 
for   suggestions  upon  two   or  three  points   which  might  be  considered  of 


importance  in  connection  with  this  subject.     A  large  number  of  the  superin- 
tendents replied,  the  result  being  that  there  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
propositions  submitted  upon  which  light  was  asked.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily  to  all  and  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  to  place  this  subject  before  the  Convention  in  order  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  fully  as  possible.     No  doubt  some  of  the  felicity  of  expression 
usuallj"  found  in  a  prepared  paper  will  be  lost,  but  that  may  be  more  than 
made  up   for,   by  brevity    and    directness.        With  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
discipline,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  made  suggestions  seemed  primarily  and 
chiefly  to  imply  governmental  control.    First,  then,  we  direct  general  attention 
to  the  idea  of  government  as  applicable  to  institutions  such  as  we  find  our 
schools  to  be.     Broadly  stated,  the  main  object  of  government  is  order.     One 
of  the  most  important  faculties  we  have  to  develop  in  the  young  placed  in 
our  charge  is  the  will,  for  upon  the  development  of  that  faculty  depends  the 
success  of  the  pupil  in  after  life,   whatever   vocation  he  may  choose.     The 
will  ought  not   to   be  suppressed,    it   ought  not   to  be  made  the  subject  of 
arbitrary  authority  ;  it  ought  to  be  cultivated  and  developed  and  its  cultiva- 
tion and  development  should  depend  upon  reasonable  exercise  based  upon  right 
methods.     Any  attempt   on  the  part  of  the  government  to  compel  absolute 
and  unreasoning   obedience  will   amount   to   suppression  ef  the  will.     The 
children  as  they  grow  up  ought  to  be  taught  that  ther^  is  a  right  and  av^o-ong 
way,  a  reason  for  or  against  doing  anything,  and  they  should  exercise  such 
control  over  their  powers,  over  their  likes  and  dislikes  as  will  enable  them 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  order  which  are  made.     If  the  will  is  an  important 
faculty,  it  follows  that  our  rules  and  regulations  should  be  so  framed  and 
practiced  that   this   faculty   will  necessarily  be  cultivated.      Y/hatever  we 
maj^  do  for  the  pupil  in  cultivating  his  knowledge  or  skill,  if  we  leave  him 
with   a  deficient  or  ill-regulated  will,   we  simply  prepare  him  for    failure, 
because  when  he  enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  life  it  requires  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty  to  push  him  ahead,  to  enable  him  to  surmount  difficulties,  and 
to  achieve  success  in  whatever  position  he  may  occupy.     The  school  govern- 
ment should  establish  only  such  regulations  as  are  necessary.     It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  pupil  should  obey  for  the  sake  of  obeying.     There  may  be 
cases  where  obedience  as   a   mere  matter   of   compliance  with  command  is 
desirable.     We  do  not,  however,  exj^ect  full-grown  people  to  obey  primarily 
becaiise  they   are   ordered ;   what  then  shall   we   say   of   children  who  are 
ignorant  of   the  grounds  ujDon  which  rules  and  regulations   are  based.      If 
unreasoning  obedience  to  an  arbitrary  command  is  enforced,  the  child  is  a^t 
to  entertain  a  feeling  of  opposition  and  disHke,  not  so  much  for  the  rule,  for 
that  is  a  mere  abstraction,  but  for  the  authority  which  requires  obedience 
from  him.     Rules,  therefore,  should  be  only  such  as   are  necessary.     They 
should  be  based  upon  reasons  which  can  be  stated  in  such  words  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  the  propriety  of  the  rules  made  for  the  regula- 
tion   of    the    society    of    which    he    is    a    member.      This    leads    up    to 
this  point — that  government,    in  order   to  be  good  and   effectual,    depends 
upon      instruction.       In      other      words,      government      is    a    subject    of 
instruction    in     school    just    as    grammar    and    music    are    subjects    of 
instruction  and  not  the  subject  for  arbitrary  authority  and  dictation.     We 
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do  not  expect  a  child  to  go  to  the  map  and  give  a  recitation  in  geography 
until  he  has  been  instructed.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  children  are  required 
to  solve  the  problems  of  self-government  without  being  taught  ?  Training  in 
the  knowledge  of  government  should  begin  with  the  child,  for  the  child  is  the 
legitimate  subject  of  instx'uction  in  government  as  in  anything  else.  If 
this  is  done,  the  pupil  who  disobeys,  or  fails,  to  observe  rules  and  proprieties, 
will  sea  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  and  will  receive  kindly,  or  at  least 
passively,  whatever  of  correction,  advice,  admonition  or  restraint  may 
legitimately  follow.  The  question  of  punishment  comes  up  in  connection 
with  government,  and  we  may  query  whether  punishment,  as  such,  properly 
belongs  to  our  organization.  The  question  may  be  put  m  this  way :  If 
government  is  a  legitimate  theme  of  instruction,  and  the  pupils  fail  in  their 
recitations  and  exercises,  that  is  in  their  duties  about  the  house  and  in  the 
school-rooms,  shall  we  treat  them  differently  in  the  matters  of  correction  or 
of  punishment  from  the  treatment  we  adopt  in  the  case  of  failure  in  their 
arithmetic  or  grammar  ?  If  he  fails  in  arithmetic  or  any  other  study  the 
pupil  receives  a  mark,  and  these  marks,  varying  throughout  the  term  and 
year  according  to  his  own  merit,  determine  his  own  status  in  the  school. 
When  he  fails  in  respect  of  government  he  gets  punishment,  or  what  he 
regards  as  such,  and  he  often  repeats  it,  as  he  would  not  resent  instruction. 
If  instruction  is  given,  the  teacher  knows  exactly  what  to  do,  knowing  the 
character,  qualifications  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil.  But,  in  imposing 
punishment,  we  meet  with  difficulty  in  determining  the  kind  of  punishment. 
'It  is  manifest  that  one  kind  of  punishment  will  not  meet  all  cases.  There 
are  differences  in  age,  sex,  physical  condition,  extent  of  culpability^  and  many 
other  things  which  must  be  considered.  .Take,  for  instance,  many  things  in  ' 
this  relation  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  ; — family  antecedents, 
home  surroundina'S  and  so  on,  but  which,  could  we  know  them,  would  modify 
our  judgment.  '  There  are  many  circumstances  concerning  which  we  cannot 
know  anything  whatever;  there  are  things  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
over  which  the  pupil  himself  has  no  control  and  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible.  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  defects  and  fault  ?  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter ;  for  in  many  cases  we  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts. 
The  parents  live,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  away;  we  cannot  get  ''the 
history  of  the  case,'"  as  the  physicians  say,  and  yet  we  assume  to  pass 
judgment  without  this  knowledge.  Aberrant  conduct  doubtless  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  conditions  over  which  the 
child  has,  for  the  time  being,  no  control.  It  is  upon  this  idea  in  some  form 
that  we  base  our  efforts  to  improve  and  maintain  the  physical  condition  of 
the  pupils,  for,  if  the  physical  organization  is  in  any  way  defective,  or,  if  the 
functions  are  performed  in  a  sluggish  or  partial  way,  how  can  we  expect 
from  such  an  organization  the  good  results  we  would  like  to  see  ?  In  many 
cases  the  powers  of  assimilation  of  the  children  are  exceedingly  weak  and 
defective.  The  pale  face,  unhealthy  aj^pearance  of  the  child,  and  dilatory 
action  are  manifest  evidences  of  defects  which  lead  to  actions  classed  as 
faults.  But  there  are  other  defects  that  we  cannot  know.  To  illustrate,  take 
the  case  of  a  boy  in  our  own  school.  He  had  good  features,  and  was  well- 
formed  and  active,  and  gave  every  proinise  of  being  a  strong,  vigorous  man. 
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But,  as  time  went  on,  lie  lost  his  activity,  his  movements  became  slower,  his 
fondness  for  running  and  playing  with  his  companions  gradually  diminished, 
and  at  last  he  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  lazy  fellow.  His  progress  in  his 
studies  became  manifestly  more  slow,  and  he  became  a  very  unpromising 
case.  We  retained  him  in  the  school,  hoping  to  do  something  for  him,  until 
it  finally  became  manifest  that  there  was  something  far  more  serious  than 
had  been  suj^posed  in  the  boy's  early  years.  He  eat  and  slept  well,  and  never 
complained.  He  became  mere  slow  in  the  movements  of  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  at  length  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  drag  himself  upstairs.  At  length 
he  remained  away  from  school,  and  later  he  became  paralyzed  from  head  to 
foot.  He  lay  for  three  weeks  in  this  condition  and  then  died.  The  autopsy 
revealed  a  large  tumor  of  the  brain.  Here  was  the  growing  cause  of  all, 
operating  from  the  time  the  boy  was  a  little  fellow.  I  remember  another 
case — that  of  a  lad  with  a  very  fair  memory,  retaining  very  well  much  of 
what  he  had  learned.  But  he  began  to  lose  his  grip  upon  all  the  functions 
of  arithmetic  until  he  could  only  count  and  keep  track  of  the  few  pennies  he 
had.  He  gradually  grew  worse  and  gradually  lost  the  power  to  read.  An 
experiment  proved  that  when  his  hand  and  arm  were  brought  into  contact 
with  two  points  at  the  same  time,  he  could  feel  only  that  contact  nearest  the 
brain .  The  general  sensibility  was  much  impared.  This  condition  explains 
the  loss  of  his  tactile  power,  but,  so  long  as  it  was  unknown,  he  would  appear 
careless  in  the  eyes  of  his  teacher.  In  such  a  case  what  would  naturally 
become  of  the  ambition  to  advance  or  the  desire  for  learning  ?  Of  course  they 
would  grow  less,  and  so  his  progress  would  diminish  and  at  length  cease. 
This  lad  became  a  hopeless  invalid.  These,  of  course,  are  exceptionol  cases. 
But,  as  we  are  dealing  with  a  defective  class,  the  question  arises,  whether 
faults  do  not  indicate  defects  which  can  only  be  modified  or  removed  by 
hygienic  care,  and  by  instruction,  and  to  which  punishment  can  have  no 
proper  relation.  These  considerations  should  serve  to  make  us  very  cautious 
in  our  judgments  and  should  lead  us  to  seek  to  understand  the  cause  of  a 
fault,  remove  the  cause  if  possible  and  to  give  it  its  due  value  as  a  factor  in 
the  conduct  and  attainment. 

A  Voice  :  Will  not  that  apply  to  children  of  a  large  growth  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  do  not  see  why  not.  Of  course,  education  modifies  the 
character  in  all  these  cases  and  as  it  proceeds,  if  we  are  successful,  the  faults 
become  less  and  finally  disappear.  In  view  of  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of 
deciding  fairly  the  extent  of  responsibility  and  deciding  upon  the  proper 
form  and  measure  of  punishment,  the  query  arises  whether  we  might  not 
substitute  the  doctrine  of  consequences  for  the  children  of  both  larger  and 
smaller  growth  ;  to  make  it  clear  that  the  varied  relations  in  which  they 
live  are  necessary  and  therefore  right,  and  that  any  deviation  involves 
distortion  of  those  relations  and  must  result  in  discomfort  to  somebody  and 
must  at  some  time  bring  about  results  unfavorable  to  the  person  who  is  out 
of  proper  relation.  The  matter  may  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  very  yomig 
children,  and  especially-  since  the  days  of  the  kindergarten.  Penalties,  which 
the  yormg  generally  regard  as  arbitrary  and  injust,  will  give  place  to 
consequences,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  conduct.  Human 
natm-e  is  so  constituted  that  one  will  accept  the  evident  consequences  of  his 


ovvn  act  without  resentment  against  other  people  ;  but  a  penaltj'  usually 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not  the  consequences  of  an  act,  but  an  evil 
arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  him  through  the  will  of  another.  Suppose  we  use 
the. word  ''instruction"  in  place  of  the  word  "punishment."  The  pupil  will 
be  made  to  understand,  not  that  he  is  suffering  punishment,  but  that  he  is 
learning  a  lesson  ? 

The  question  is  asked,  Whether  we  should  keep  a  record  as  a  means  of 
teaching  those  lessons  in  conduct '?  In  my  own  opinion  a  record  is  not  only 
desirable  but  indispensable.  I  have  had  many  experiences  of  the  value  of  a 
record  both  in  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  in  the  experience  of  the  teacher,  and 
am  convinced  that  there  ought  to  be  a  system  of  records  which  will  show,  the 
status  of  the  pvipil  in  regard  to  conduct  as  well  as  studies.  The  query  arises 
as  to  how  this  record  should  be  kept.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  a  record 
of  fact  and  not  of  opinion.  The  pupil  should  know  that  he  makes  the  record 
and  not  the  teacher,  and  the  record  as  a  whole  illustrates  his  own  conduct. 
The  record  should  be  made  at  the  time  ;  nothing  should  be  left  to  memory. 
The  record  should  be  impartial  and  universal,  so  that  every  pupil  may  feel 
the  force  of  it.  It  should  be  consolidated  at  the  end  of  the  month,  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  if  possible, 
a  postal  card  giving  the  record  may  be  sent  home  to  the  parents.  If  this  is 
too  much  labor,  let  it  be  done  at  least  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
record  is  a  silent  but  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  character  from 
day  to  day.  There  is  a  use  of  the  record,  of  which  I  had  an  example  only  a 
short  time  ago .  The  teacher  reported  a  certain  case  as  being  rather  difficult 
to  manage.  I  asked  to  see  the  record  book  and,  on  looking  at  it,  found  that 
this  pupil  had  a  comparatively  clean  page.  I  said  :  This  record  does  not 
seem  to  exemplify  what  you  say.  If  you  bring  the  pupil  to  me  or  Mr. 
Babcock,  the  pupil  will  fall  back  upon  his  record,  for  of  course  he  knew  what 
it  was,  having  heard  it  read  from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to  month.  I 
told  the  teacher  I  did  not  think  she  was  in  a  position  to  refer  this  boy  to  any 
higher  authority  than  herself,  that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  not  making 
the  record  agree  with  the  facts,  and  that  I  did  not  see  any  way  but  for  her  to 
remonstrate  with  him,  and  to  make  the  record  what  it  ought  to  be  :  then,  if 
this  failed,  she  might  take  the  case  to  higher  authority.  With  such  a  record 
as  had  been  made,  no  home  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil, 
and  consequently  the  record  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
I  may  say  that  the  record,  as  it  appears  from  j^ear  to  year,  is  one  of  great 
interest .  In  our  own  school  I  can  give  the  photograph  during  fifteen  years 
of  the  conduct  of  every  pupil  under  the  different  headings.  Apart  from 
these  general  considerations,  let  us  now  take  up  some  other  points  which 
have  been  presented.  Five  of  the  superintendents  asked.  How  can  we  incul- 
cate truthfulness  in  our  pupils  ?  The  fact  that  so  many  made  the  suggestion 
shows  how  widespread  is  the  tendency  to  lapse  in  this  respect.  Are  we 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  blind  pupils  are  more  luitruthful  than  others'? 
No  ;  there  is  nothing  in  blindness  itself  to  prodiice  such  a  result.  What  do 
we  mean  by  making  our  pupils  more  truthful  ?  The  question  implies  that 
truthfulness  is  a  capacity  or  power  which  may  be  developed  by  instruction. 
In  order  to  gain  a  little  light  on  this  matter,  let  us  consider  the  question 
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briefly.  Suppose  we  were  to  ask  what  verbal  truth  is,  we  might  say  that  it 
is  such  a  statement  in  lang-uage — and  we  will  consider  it  to  be  oral  speech — 
as  exactly  corresponds  to  or  represents  existing  relations.  But,  suppose  a 
statement  does  not  exactly  accord  with  relations  as  they  exist,  we  should  say 
that  it  is  an  incorrect  statement.  But  whether  it  is  untruthful  is  a  question, 
for  every  incorrect  statement  is  not  necessarily  untruthful.  With  deficient 
knowledge  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  make  an  absolutely  correct  and 
complete  statement.  It  would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  regard  state- 
ments as  untruthful,  because  of  the  lack  of  exact  correctness.  Take  the  case  of 
three  or  four  boys  who  get  into  trouble.  Even  when  they  try  to  tell  the  exact 
facts,  there  is  a  great  divergence  in  their  statements.  Often  in  their  anxiety 
to  state  the  case  exactly  they  will  make  it  appear  worse  against  themselves . 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  blind  children,  who  are  obliged  to  learn  by 
inference  so  much  of  -what  other  children  learn  through  the  agency  of  sight. 
One  of  the  best  means  of  cultivating  truth  among  the  pupils  is  not  to  make  it 
to  their  advantage'to  tell  an  untruth.  When  a  pupil  finds  that  he  will  get 
into  trouble  if  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
will  lead  him  to  pervert  the  facts  and  perhaps  tell  absolute  untruths.  An- 
other means  of  promoting  truthfulness  is  not  to  exact  promises  from  pupils. 
If  asked,  of  .course,  the  pupil  will  give  a  promise,  but  every  broken  promise 
causes  the  pupil  to  think  less  of  the  value  of  premises  and  less  of  the 
importance  of  truthfulness  in  themselves.  Nor  should  threats  or  promises 
be  made  to  the  pupils.  The  former  incite  fear,  the  latter  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  bribe.  Whatever  problems  may  come  up  let  them  be  submitted  and  consid- 
ered and  the  answer  given  later  on.  The  pupils  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  there  are  certain  relations  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
conform,  for  their  own  and  the  general  well-being,  and,  failing  to  do  which, 
they  must  expect  to  bear,  not  punishment,  but  the  natural  consequences.  If 
they  fail,  certain  results  will  follow.  Another  factor  in  the  method  of 
truthfulness  is  the  use  of  absolutely  correct  methods.  No  method  should  be 
in  use  in  our  schools  which  has  about  it  the  characteristic  of  being  equivocal. 
The  great  advantage  of  mathematics  as  a  factor  in  building  the  moral 
character  is  in  the  absolute  exactness  of  that  science.  The  punil  learns  that 
the  relations  are  absolute,  exact  and  necessary ;  thiit  if  there  is  any  failure  in 
these  relations  there  will  be  an  error  in  the  result,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  false  relations.  If  pupils  are  taught  and  required  to  use  a  system  in  which 
equivocation,  and  consequently  incorrect  representations  is  an  unavoidable 
feature,  as  in  the  Braille  Notation,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  pupils 
should  resort  to  equivocal  statements  to  serve  their  convenience.  Such  a 
system  cannot  be  defended  either  on  technical  or  moral  grounds.  Another 
question  that  has  been  brought  up  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  question  lias  been 
presented  by  four  or  five  superintendents,  and  deserves  attention  by  reason  of 
its  bearing  on  the  success  of  our  work,  and  on  the  welfare  of  our  pupils.  The 
ground  we  should  take  in  this  matter  has  a  physiological  and  moral  basis. 
Without  stopping  to  cite  the  numerous  authorities  and  cases  which  are  at 
hand,  it  ms^y  be  said  that  tobacco  is  a  depressor  of  the  system,  and  interferes 
with  growth  and  development.  Ought  the  pupil  to  practice  a  habit  which 
depresses  his  energies  and  unfits  him  for  the  very  work  which  he  comes,  to 
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school  to  do  ?  Tlie  school  will  not  furnish  tobacco  or  authorize  its  use.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  expected  to  provide  the  pupil  with  ^ood  food,  good 
ventilation,  warm  clothing  and  the  means  of  exercise,  and  the  best  appliances 
and  methods  so  as  to  promote  physical  well-being.  Should  he  then  indulge  a 
habit  the  effect  of  which  is  in  the  other  direction  ?  The  effect  of  tobacco 
upon  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  very  disastrous,  as  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
amaurosis,  and  the  nerves  of  hearing  are  equally  exposed  to 'its  paralyzing 
effect.  Certainlj^,  those  who  are  so  greatlj^  dependent  upon  that  faculty  as  • 
our  pupils  are  should  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any  risk  of  injuring  it.  Social 
considerations  also  demand  abstinence  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  for,  in  this 
matter,  any  parent  has  a  right  to  reqire  that  his  child  shall  not  be  subjected 
in  school  to  the  bad  example  and  influence  of  another  boy.  Then  again,  the 
habit  should  be  avoided  on  moral  grounds.  Its  practice  in  school  is  in  daily 
disregard  of  law,  and  offers  a  constant  incentive  to  falsehood.  It  presents 
the  greatest  obstacle  known  in  the  experience  of  teachers  to  the  development 
of  a  truthful  character. 

"Without  enlarging  further,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  habit  is  incom- 
patible either  with  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  pupils,  with  wholesome, 
healthful  conditions  in  the  household,  and  with  efficient  work  on  the  part  of 
the  school.  But  how  can  the  interdict  against  the  habit  be  made  effectual? 
I  am  asked  whether  expulsion  is  not  the  proper  recourse,  to  which  I  reply,  it 
is  not  necessary.  It  is  punitive  rather  than  remedial,  and  places  a  dark 
brand  upon  the  pupil  which  we  ought  to  avoid  when  possible.  From  the 
effects  of  the  habit,  it  necessai-ily  follows  that  freedom  from  it  should  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  admission  and  continuance.  Parents  and 
guardians  will  cheerfuly  furnish  any  required  statement.  All  parties  should 
understand  the  matter  at  the  start.  If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  ineligible 
by  reason  of  the  habit,  he  has  onlj^  to  postpone  coming  until  he  has  surely 
and  fully  abandoned  it ;  of  which  fact,  suitable  assurance  will  be  required. 
Therefore,  the  applicant  becomes  eligible  and  is  admitted.  Should  he  resume 
the  habit,  he  thereby  becomes  ineligible,  and  as  a  consequence  forfeits  his 
privileges.  His  relations  with  the  school  have  been  terminated  by  his  own 
act  and  with  full  knowledge,  and  no  act  of  expulsion  is  needed.  Our  effort 
is  to  secure  education  to  every  one,  on  proper  conditions.  Hence,  any  one 
may  qualify  himself  again  during  a  suitable  probation  period,  and  go  on  with 
his  studies.     While  exercising  all  patience,  trifling  must  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  Does  it  not  become  expulsion  when  he  is  sent  away 
because  ineligible? 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  think  not.  If  one  becomes  ineligible  he  naturally  forfeits 
and  loses  his  privileges.  If  he  is  expelled,  we  must  perform  the  act  of 
expelling  him.  W^e  are  not  called  upon  to  take  that  position.  I  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  the  person  has  not  accepted  the  consequences  of  ineli  gi- 
bility  with  good  grace.  It  is  simplj^  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of 
consequences,  and  not  of  penalties. 

Dr,  Fricker  :  What  is  the  difference  between  total  ineligibility  and 
expulsion  so  far  as  the  result  is  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Wait  :  Ineligibility  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  person  himself, 
but  expulsion  is  an  act  of  the  authorities. 

Dii.  Frioker  :  But  the  result  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  direct  restilt, — th3  termination  of  relations  appears  to 
be  the  same.  But  tlie  indirect  result  upon  the  fealings  of  all,  and  upon  the 
temper  and  disposition  oE  the  ons  in  question,  is  quite  different.  Let  us 
illustrate  the  case.  A  person  makes  application  to  enter  the  school.  He  has 
the  small-pox,  and  his  application  is  rejected.  Why?  Because  he  is 
ineligible.  Suppose  he  enters  and  contracts  the  small-pox  afterwards.  Now 
he  is  sent  out.  But  lias  he  bean  expelled'?  By  no  means.  The  cause  of  his 
ineligibility  is  something  he  cannot  control,  but  because  of  it,  he  ceases  to 
remain  in  the  school.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  expulsion,  which 
is  punitive  find  coercive,  and  wilful  forfeiture. 

Dr.  rE,iCKp]R  :  Then  you  have  to  convince  him  that  he  is  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  Wait  :  He  understands  and  assents  to  this  in  common  with  other 
conditions  of  eligibility,  and  if  he  fails  to  live  up  to  them  he  makes  himself 
ineligible  and  so  forfeits  his  position.  The  conditions  and  the  reasons  for, 
them  should  be  cleaidj'  made  kno^^m  in  advance.  The  plea  of  ignorance 
cannot  then  be  made,  and  self  control  is  at  once  seen  to  subserve  present 
interest  and  future  good. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  SujDpose  a  boy  has  no  parents  living  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  A  boy  who  has  no  parents  should  have  a  guardian,  and  the 
principle  is  the  same.  ' 

Dr.  Fricker  :  I  would  like  to  inquire,  whether  you  j)ut  it  as  a  matter 
of  ineligibility  or  expulsion,  it  is  not  still  a  matter  of  discipline  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  Yes  ;  but  in  one  case  it  is  discipline  b>  punishment  and 
coercion,  which  is  the  artificial  and  lower  method ;  in  the  other  a  matter 
of  consequences,  which  is  the  natural,  logical  and  higher  method. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  But  if  it  is  a  matter  of  discipline  cannot  j^ou  use  the 
expulsion  method  more  effectually  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  punishment 
for  the  individual,  but  a  matter  of  warning  and  restraint  for  those  outside. 
I  vv^ould  not  expel  a  pupil  except  for  some  gross  offence,  but  if  one  does  reach 
that  point,  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  use  that  remedy  and  w^e  ought  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Our  duty  is  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  a  sense  of  responsibility 
onthe  part  of  the  pupil.  He  should  be  shown  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
in  conduct,  as  well  as  in  phj'sics,  so  that  he  can  avoid  those  acts  which 
have  harmful  consequences,  just  as  he  would  avoid  imtting  his'  finger  in 
the  fire.  He  knows  that  if  he  does  that,  he  will  be  burned  and  that 
the  consequence  is  certain  and  legitimate.  He  has  no  feeling  of  resentment, 
however,  and  resolves  to  avoid  such  consequences  in  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ray  :  No  subject  on  the  programme  has  interested  me  more  than  the 
one  now  under  discussion.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  am  from  the  wald  and 
woolly  west  you  can  perhaps  understand  why  this  topic  has  interested  me  so 
deeply.     I  confess,  however,  that  in  opening  this  general  discitssion  I  am 
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decidedly  embarrassed  to  follow  one  with  sucli  a  long  experience  as  my 
honored  brother  "Wait.  I  am  much  in  the  position  of  a  minister  of  whom  I 
once  heard.  He  was  an  old  minister  and  he  was  announced  to  preach  on  the 
same  occasion  with  a  brother  considerably  his  junior.  The  elder  man 
insisted  that  the  ;\'ounger  man  should  ijreach  first,  and.  as  the  other  objected, 
they  had  it  back  and  forth  for  a  while.  At  last  the  elder  l)rother  said  :  '  "You 
had  better  preach  first  if  you  are  going-  to  preach  at  all  for  I  am  going 
over  the  whole  gospel  ground."  I  am  that  younger  preacher  this  afternoon. 
There  is  very  little  to  s&y  unless  it  be  to  develop  some  of  the  thoughts  so 
admirably  put  by  my  brother  from  New  York,  There  was  one  question 
constantly  present  with  me  while  Mr.  Wait  was  talking,  and  that  was,  How 
shall  we  prevent  the  necessity'  for  all  this  that  we  have,  been  talking  about  ? 
To  cleanse  the  stream  the  best  plan  is  to  start  at  the  fountain-head.  I  have 
been  wondering  if  there  is  not  some  means  which  w^e  could  adopt  which 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  what  we  call  discipline,  in  that  odious 
acceptation  of  the  word  which  is  synonymous  with  punishment  especially. 
This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  tlie  point  referred  to  bj^  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr. 
Anag-nos.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  childi-en  who  have  no  homes  ? 
There  are  a  great  man^'  children  left  without  parents.  I  find  it  so  in  my 
State — three-fourths  of  the  children  left  in  my  charge  have  no  living  parents. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  live— you  can  hardly  call  it  more  than 
existing — in  places  which  are  their  only  homes  and  the  only  homes  of  theii' 
children,  though  there  is  nothing  home-like  about  them.  In  a  great  man3'' 
cases — I  was  going  to  say  a  majority  of  cases,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  be  very  far  wrong  in  saying  so — our  children  come  from  places  where 
there  are  no  homes  and  no  parents  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  Now  I 
come  back  from  the  point  from  which  I  started.  Can  we  find  a  method  which 
will  do  away  w^ith  the  necessity'  of  this  thing  which  we  call  discipline  ?  I 
hope  those  who  are  older  in  the  work  will  give  theii*  ideas  on  this  point;  but 
I  would  make  one  suggestion  on  the  subject  and  that  is  to  ketp  the  children 
busy  :  give  them  something  to  do,  and  then  keep  them  at  it.  If  this  is  not 
the  key  of  the  difficulty.  I  do  not  know  what  is.  I  have  found  it  a  great 
advantage  with  my  own  little  ones,  I  mean  my  own  chikken,  bright-eyed 
little  boys  toddling  round  my  home.  The  children  are  going  to  be  busy,  and 
if  they  do  not  employ  themselves  with  something  you  have  given  them,  they 
will  have  something  else.  The  same  condition  that  I  find  in  my  home  circle, 
I  find  in  mv  institution  home  circle,  and  if  I  can  keep  my  little  blind  and 
deaf  boys  (we  have  both  in  our  institution)  busy  at  something,  not  neces- 
sarily profitable — though,  if  profitable,  so  much  the  better— but  at  something- 
interesting  ;  something  that  will  c  aim  their  attention,  something  that  they 
can  be  led  to  believe  is  for  their  good  ;  I  feel  that  I  am  impressing  them  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  work  to  do  in  this  world,  something  for 
every  one  to  attempt,  something  for  every  one  to  accomplish.  I  never 
forget  the  expression  made  use  of  by  an  eloquent  man  in  my  native  state  of 
North  Carolina.  He  said  :  "These  boys  are  very  queer  animals,  sometimes 
very  troublesome  animals ;  but  thej^  are  the  only  material  out  of  which  we 
can  make  men."  When  we  recollect  that,  and  recollect  that  we  who  are 
assembled  here  are  the  formers  of  character  in  these  future  men,  we  must  feel 
very  deeply  the  responsibility  that  is  thrust  upon  us. 
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Mr.  Smith  :  I  would  like  to  ask  tliose  who  have  experience  one  question. 
Is  it  wise,  if  you  follow  the  plan  of  having  certain  markable  offences,  to 
have  it  known  to  the  papils  that  for  these  offences  marks  will  be  given  V  I 
would  like  Mr.  Wait  to  say  if  he  has  a  list  of  markable  offences. 

•  Mr.  Wait  :  We  have  no  category  of  offences  and  misdemeanors,  but  a  list 
of  acts  and  qualities,  which  are  reprehensible  in  character  and  conduct,  such 
as  tardiness,  carelessness,  forgetfulness,  wilfulness,  unwillingness,  neglect  of 
duty,  disorder,  want  of  neatness,  insufficient  progress  and  others.  Due 
explanations  are  made  so  that  the  scholar  can  analyze  his  own  act.  Suj^pose 
he  is  tardj^  Simply  to  mark  him  for  tardiness  will  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  He  may  have  been  late  through  carelessness.  Then  in  being  late, 
he  wastes  not  onh^  his  own  time,  but  that  of  the  class  and  that  of  his 
teacher.  When  the  pupil  understands  how  to  analyze  his  act,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  ask  him  to  indicate  the  different  phases  of  it  with  the 
proper  marks.  He  does  not  understand  that  to  be  pimishment,  but  merely 
the  record  of  his  acts.  At  the  end  of  the  month  this  record  is  summarized,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
term  a  card  giving  the  summary  is  sent  to  the  parent,  and  the  same  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  Do  the  marks  call  forth  any  results — we  will  not  say 
penalties  ?  ' 

Mr.  Wait:  They  do.  The  mark  itself  is  sometimes  sufficient  result, 
but  there  is  the  additional  fact  that  the  statement  is  to  be  made  to  the 
parent. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  Do  they  carry  any  practical  result  other  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  There  are  certain  slight  restraints  and  loss  of  privileges. 
If  a  pupil  fails  in  duties  he  should  not'  ask  for  privileges. 

Mr.  Hall  :  Do  they  have  any  grades— first,  second,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  They  are  not  graded  except  at  the  end  of  the  montli,  term 
and  year.  There  are  those  said  to  be  on  the  roll  of  honor,  who  have  escaped 
having  more  than  one  mark. 

Mr.  Hall  :  I  want  to  tell  the  reason  why  I  asked  the  question.  Out  of 
one-hundred  and  forty  men  I  have  twelve  not  twenty  years  of  age.  I  have 
some  bright  boys  of  about  seventeen,  one  of  whom  has  been  punished  for 
using  tobacco.  Suppose  he  was  turned  out  for  the  use  of  tobacco,  must  he  be 
left  to  grow  to  manhood  as  best  he  may  or  should  we  not  exercise  some  more 
vigorous  discipline  in  order  to  break  him  of  this  habit  ?  Surely  this  boy  is 
entitled  to  this  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ?  Institutions  ought  to 
go  carefully  abottt  tiu-ning  out  a  boj'  because  he  takes  a  chew  of  tobacco. 
This  is  a  question  that  moves  me  very  deeph",  because  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  is  the  time  for  the  moulding  of  character  and  it  seems  to  me  jrtart  of 
the  duty  of  the  institution  to  compel  obedience  to  its  rules.  If  mild  measures 
will  not  do  it,  harsh  measures  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clement  the  discussion  was  closed. 
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VOLUNTARY  READING. 

HOW  MAY  WE  FURTHER  ITS  PRACTICE  IN    OUR    SCHOOLS  '?   BY    SUPERINTENDENT 
E.  E.   ALLEN,  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  wouhl  deny  that  it  required  patience  to  teach 
the  blind.  But  since  the  horizon  of  my  labors  has  been  extended  from  the 
class-room  to  the  office,  my  view  has  naturally  broadened  to  take  in  not 
only  the  mere  instruction,  wliich  is  still  delightful,  but  also  the  general 
superintendence  and  responsibility,  which  has  brouglit  with  it  pleasure  yet 
not  unmixed  with  disappointments.  There  is  no  more  sacred  responsibilty 
than  that  of  having  in  charge  a  large  number  of  youths.  And  when  I 
consider  the  meagre  returns  and  disappointments  that  frequently  follow 
devoted  efforts  to  raise  the  blind  from  a  class  of  mere  defectives,  I  often 
l^ause  to  think  over  the  statement  that  several  people  of  experience  in  our 
work  have  made  to  me,  viz.,  "The  longer  jon  labor  for  the  blind  the  less  you 
will  believe  in  them. "  Must  I,  too,  eventually  come  to  this  conclusion?  I 
trust  not ;  my  enthusiasm  would  be  gone,  and  without  eAthusiasm  there  can 
be  little  work  and  no  progress. 

Among  the  blind  pupils  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  our 
American  schools,  I  have  noticed  a  disposition  to  gossip  about  institution 
affairs  and  people,  to  find  fault  with  the  food,  the  instruction,  and  the  general 
management,  to  criticise  freel3'.  and  finally  to  leave  school  with  little 
appreciation  of  what  their  teachers  have  labored  to  do  for  them.  Home 
influences  and  inheritances  maj^  be  subordinate  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  I  believe  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  facts  :  first,  that  we  fail  to  provide  our 
pupils  with  wholesome  and  sufficient  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours  ;  and 
second,  that  we  do  not  inspire  high  aims  and  aspirations  or  afford  them  the 
adequate  opportunities  for  the  formation  of  that  personal  character  which  is 
absolutely  nescessarj-  to  the  successful  career  of  the  individual  who  is  blind. 
And  I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  a  large,  well-assorted  working 
libi^ary  which  shall  afford  the  boys  and  girls  those  most  excellent  companions, 
good  books.  One  cannot  be  much  in  the  company  of  such  books  without 
growing  like  them.  A  library  "  Is,  too,  a  place  of  pastime  ;  for  man  has  no 
amusement  more  innov'ent,  more  sweet,  more  gracious,  more  elevating,  and 
more  gratifying  than  he  can  find  in  a  librarJ^  If  he  be  fond  of  books,  his 
fondness  will  discipline  as  well  as  amuse  him. — A  library  is  a  strengthener  of 
all  that  is  great  in  life,  and  the  repeller  of  what  is  petty  and  mean  ;  and 
half  the  gossip  of  society  would  i^erish  if  the  books  that  are  truly  worth 
reading  were  read. '  * 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  has  written  a  pamphlet  of  some  length  to  show 
how  ranch  the  deaf  need  to  read  in  order  to  develop  the  language  necessary 
to  good  and  useful  thinking  ;  but  I  believe  that  as  much  could  be  written  in 
favor  of  i«eading  for  the  blind.  The  blind  child  to  be  sure  gets  his  language 
through  his  ears,  but  he  needs  reading  to  give  him  fresh  and  wholesome 
food  for  thought,  and  to  bring  the  world  which  is  shut  out  from  his  physical 
eyes  into  his  mental  vision.     If  he  is  without  books  at  home,  his  mind  is 

^  From  the  "Book  Lover." 
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liable  to  stagnate  from  lack  of  ideas,  and  if  without  them  at  school,  he  falls 
naturally   into    the    too    commonly    characteristic    faults    which    I    liave 

mentioned  above.  ,    .-.^^ 

The  blind  are  a  people  shut  in,  and  what  is  worse,   very  few   ot   them 
realize  how  much  they  are  shut  in.     We,  if  we  but  look  on  nature    can  have 
plentv  to  think  about.     We  can  infinitely  better  afford  to  be  idle  than  the 
blind.     Idleness  is    their    worst    enemy ;  because    it    is    oftenest    enforced 
idleness      As  it  is  the  empty  house  that  welcomes  the  questionable  tenant,  so 
it  is  imperative  that  the  blind  should  always  be  provided  with  wholesome 
occupation.     "  Books  are  the  medicine  of  the  mind,"  some  one  of  the  ancients 
wiselv  wrote.     Speakin-  of  the  young  man  thrown  on  his  own  resources  in 
a  large  citv,  George  S.  Hillard  says,  and  his  words  seem  to  me  to  apply  well 
to  the  blind  boy  on  whom  an  aching  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  must 
also   often  fall   during  the  long  hours   of  nothing  to  do:  '"In  this  mood 
his  best  impulses  become  a  snare  to  him  ;  and  he  is  led  astray  because  he  is 
social,  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and  warm-hearted.     Let  me   say   to  such 
yormg  men  that  books  are  the  friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a  hbrary  is 

the  home  of  the  homeless."  ,      .        .      t  -^i. 

Boys  and  girls  who  ar3  graduated  fmm  o.ir  high  schools  carry  with 
them,  besides  a^considerable  store  of  facts,  a  certain  ability  to  combine  and 
interpret  the  further  facts  and  experiences  which  they  will  meet  ^vith  m  the 
greater  school  of  the  world.  Such  ability  is  potential  knowledge-is  power 
Thev  have  been  given  more  than  a  glance  into  the  great  storehouse  of 
learning,  and  know  that  they  may  enter  if  they  will  but  knock  The  daily 
papers,  atlases,  dictionaries,  cyclopedias,  public  and  private  libraries,-ali 
these  nreans  of  reference  and  sources  of  information  are  at  then- command. 
And  if  the-r  schooling  has  given  them  not  only  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  best 
books  but  also  a  taste  for  the  best  reading,  they  are  sent  forth  with  every 
expectation  that  they  will  not  disappoint  their  teachers.  _ 

Much  has  been  written  bv  eminent  educators  on  books,  reading,  and 
literature  in  the  public  schools.  Horace  Mann  wrote  on  this  subject  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  urging  all  schools  to  collect  working  libraries.  Quite 
recentlv  Charles  Dudley  Warner  wrote:  "In  school,  hterature  is  not  only  -  ' 
the  easiest  open  door  to  all  desirable,  the  best  literature  is  not  on  y  the  best 
means  of  awakening  the  young  mind,  the  stimulus^ most  congenial,  but  it  is 
the  best  formation  for  broad  and  generous  culture." 

But  in  comparison  with  our  seeing  boys  and  girls  how  pathetically 
insular  are  our  blind  pupils.  They  naturally  shun  the  very  society  that  is 
needed  to  help  clothe  their  bareness  and  poverty.  "  Coop  up  most  men  and 
you  undo  them,"  writes  Emerson.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  with  our 
pnpils,  unless  we  give  them  enlarged  facilities  for  reading  the  ^best_  books 
-  In  reading  most  books  we  come  in  contact  .vith  living  men.  '  It  is  with 
readino-  historv  very  much  as  it  is  with  seeing  people  and  observing  the 
cour.e'of  natm-e."  The  best  books  contain  the  best  of  their  respective 
writei-s  No  good  book  but  is  a  thoughtful  utterance  care  uUy  written  down 
r  serve  as  a  perpetuation  of  the  author's  character  and  life.  Every  one 
must  aliee  w  th  Koah  Porter  in  asserting  that  '•  Books  as  an  elemen  of 
hXenc^e  are  becoming  more  .uid  more  important,  and  reading  is  the  employ- 
ment  of  a  broadening  circle." 
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We  do  not  believe  to-day  that  ''  The  woi'ld  of  the  blind  is  circumscribed 
by  the  little  circle  which  they  can  span  with  their  own  arms  ;  "  because  in 
our  schools  we  certainly  do  much  to  extend  and  broaden  their  bounds,  Yet 
the  blind  go  forth  from  school  and  fail  to  excite  the  confidence  necessary  to 
bring  them  patronage,  and  the^'  know  it.  The}'  are  made  to  feel  that  the}'- 
are  defective,  and  they  cry  out  for  power.  In  our  reports  we  claim  to 
educate  our  pupils  to  lead  independent,  self-reliant  lives.  Our  American 
ideal  is  to  make  them  as  much  as  possible  like  seeing  people.  But  how 
preposterous  it  is  to  expect  the  blind  with  their  few  avenue>  to  knowledge  to 
compete  with  the  seeing  who  hav^e  a  thousand  highways  to  power,  unless 
we  give  them  education  and  opportunities  equal  or  superior  to  what  the 
seeing  receive.  Failing  to  provide  them  these  advantages,  what  right  have 
we  to  say  that  they  disaj) point  us  when  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
which  we  set  for  the  seeing '? 

The  advantage  of  reading  has  long  been  an  established  fact  in  the 
educational  world.  But  how  shall  we  get  our  pupils  to  read  V  We  cannot 
expect  them  to  read  if  they  have  no  books,  and  they  certainly  will  not  read 
ujiless  they  have  a  variety  from  which  to  choose.  The  books  already  printed 
in  this  countrj''  are  good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  books  we  want  to  be  printed — and  man}' 
desirable  books  never  would  be  printed.  In  our  school  where  we  have  all  the 
books  in  New  York  Point  which  have  been  printed  at  Louisville  (I  have 
counted  sixty-two  different  volumes,  large  and  small,  that  are  not  too 
technical  to  be  read  voluntarily)  the  whole  number  read  by  th9  boys  during 
the  past  year,  outside  of  class,  was  eighty-seven  (less  than  a  book  each)  and 
the  whole  niunber  of  different  books  read  was  thirty. 

With  the  above  let  me  contrast  the  statistics  I  brought  with  me  from 
the  school  in  London.  I  am  unable  to  tell  exactly  the  number  of  works  in 
the  library,  but  I  know  that  compared  with  other  embossed  libraries  it  was 
large  Avhen  I  went  there,  and  that  during  my  three  years  librarianship  I 
received  for  the  boys'  library  alone  three-hundred  and  ninety-six  different 
Braille  books  and  pamphlets.  The  boys  always  helped  me  open  the  cases 
and  carry  the  new  books  to  the  library.  On  the  way  they  read  the  titles, 
and  at  the  next  delivery  the  books  went  like  hot  cakes.  According  to  m}^ 
catalogue  made  August,  1837.  the  boys'  reading  library  contained  four- 
hundred  and  fift}'-one  different  books  or  volumes.  These  were  grouped  as 
follows  : 

Science 13       Hist,  English  Literature 6 

Countries  and  Places 26       Poetry  and  Drama 49 

History 59       Fiction      84 

Biography 69       Miscellaneous 40 

Paper  covered  Pamphlets 105 

During  the  school  year  188S-7  there  were  thirty-four  regular  deliveries  of 
books.  The  whole  number  taken  out  during  this  time  was  seven-hundred 
and  thirty -five,  or  an  average  of  21.6  at  each  delivery.  During  the  following 
year  there  were  thirty-six  deliveries,  the  whole  number  taken  out  being  one- 
thousand  and  four,  or  an  average  of  27.8  at  each  delivery.  To  show  the 
capai;ity  of  these  boys  for  reading,  I  quote  from  my  record  of  books  taken 
from  the  library  during  the  Easter  recess  of  1888,     The  number  is  ninety- 
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eight ;  and  these  books  having  been  irregularly  given  out  are  not  included  in 
the  statistics  quoted  above.  Ninety-eight  is  eleven  more  than  our  Philadel- 
phia boys  read  all  last  year. 

The  voluntary  reading  at  Norwood  was  at  times  so  overdone  that  the 
boys  had  literally  to  be  driven  out  of  doors.  I  have  driven  them  out  many  a 
time  myself.  But  together  with  the  system  of  enforced  physical  exercise, 
this  much  reading  worked  magnificently.  The  younger  pupils  there  were 
more  advanced  for  their  age  than  the  pupils  I  have  taught  either  in 
Boston  or  Philadelphia.  The  teaching  itself  was  easy  and  satisfactory. 
Their  reading  made  the  pupils  natural  and  companionable.  They  became 
good  readers  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  the  average  of  them  read  better, 
i.  e. ,  with  ixLore  intelligence  than  any  others  to  whom  I  have  listened  since. 
Time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  their  hands,  and  they  did  not  come  to  me  as  the 
boys  have  often  done  in  my  own  school,  asking  for  something  to  do  ;  but 
they  came  asking  for  semething  to  read.  Their  reading  furnished  them  food 
for  thought  at  all  times — even  for  conversation  at  the  table.  We  read  very 
little  aloud  ;  it  was  unnecessary.  Through  their  reading  the  music  pupils 
became  better  interpreters  of  their  art.  AVe,  in  Philadelphia,  have  a  good 
many  fine  musical  executants  ; — but  not  all  the  teachers  in  the  world  "would 
be  able  to  make  emotional  and  soulful  players  of  those  whose  softer  natures 
have  not  been  often  appealed  to  by  personal  experience  and  by  the  asthetical 
and  culture  bringing  study  of  poetry  and  other  literature. 

As  accurately  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  only  ninety-nine  or  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  four-hundred  and  fifty-one  books  above  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  boys'  library  in  August,  1887,  were  printed  books,  the  rest,  or 
three-hundred  and  fifty-two,  had  been  written  out  by  hand.  Nearlj^  all  these 
books  came  from  the  British  or  Foreign  Blind  Association.  In  the  latest 
(1890)  published  report  of  this  association  ^ve  read :  '  The  number  of  books 
increases  rapidh^,  as  about  one-hundred  and  sixty  seeing  volunteers  and 
about  sixty -five  paid  blind  copyists  are  constantly  engaged  on  this  work." 

For  the  past  three  months  we  have  been  writing  out  books  at  Philadel- 
phia. Our  prefect  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  He  has  fitted  up  an  ofiice  in 
which  one  blind  girl,  a  former  pupil,  spends  from,  six  to  eight  hoiu-s  a  day 
either  writing  or  correcting  what  others  have  written.  These  others  are  six 
girls,  graduates  of  the  institution,  living  at  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere.  Two  of  them  furnish  copy  from  dictation  obtained  at  home  ;  the 
others  write  from  copy  done  voluntarily  by  seeing  people,  or  transcribe  from 
books  printed  in  the  line  letter.  We  pay  by  the  sheet,  accepting  no  sheet 
that  contains  a  mistake  which  cannot  be  nicely  corrected.  And  by  being- 
particular  at  the  start,  "we  have  trained  the  girls  to  write  very  well  indeed. 
The  corrected  sheets  are  given  a  coat  of  shellac  and  then  bound  up  into 
books.  Counting  all  actual  costs  of  material  and  labor  including  binding,  a 
book  costs  us  about  five  cents  a  sheet  of  "  10  x  10  "—or  three  dollars  for  a 
book  of  sixty  sheets.  Manuscript  work  is  expensive,  but  we  have  found  that 
lack  of  books  is  more  expensive.  A  not  unimportant  consideration  in  having 
such  work  done  is  that  these  six  girls  who  Mnrite  are  anxious  to  obtain  this 
em])loyment,  which  at  three  cents  a  sheet  may  bring  them  in  from  nine  to 
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twelve  cents  an  hour.  And  tliese  girls  who  would  otherwise  have  no  means 
of  ea-ning  money  are  now  earning  from  sixty-three  to  seventy-two  cents  a 
day.  England  has  o])ened  up  this  emplo3'ment  to  some  of  iis  blind.  Why 
cannot  America  do  the  same?    Have  we  not  here  a  partial  solution  of  the 

great  question  "  Vv^hat  shall  we  do  with  our  girls'?  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  behind  England  in  all  tliis  matter.  The 
Norwood  pupils  became  great  readers  because  they  had  the  opportunity.  .  To 
increase  the  practice  of  voluntary'  reading  m  our  American  school -;,  we  nmst 
provide  a  library  not  of  volumes  but  of  different  books.  The  existence  of  a 
real  library  I  believe  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  bring  about  much  reading. 
However.  I  will  add  a  few  suggestions  which  1  think  would  be  stimulating 
to  voluntary  reading.  First,  let  the  pupils  know  the  contents  of  the  library 
either  through  lists  which  they  can  read  theins.dves  or  through  having  the 
lists  often  read  to  them  in  class.  Or  better  still,  if  practicable,  let  the  pupils 
browse  about  in  tlic  library  at  different  times.  There  is  no  greater  incentive 
to  reading  than  looking  over  a  lot  of  books,  and  one  may  gain  a  knowledge 
•of  them  if  he  does  not  read  them.  Horace  Mann  says:  "A  library  even 
•foefore  it  is  read  will  teach  people  that  there  is  something  more  to  be  known," 
The  teachers  should  know  the  books  in  the  library  and  should  talk  about 
them  to  the  pupils.  An  hour  spent  in  simply  talking  over  what  different 
pupils  have  read  is  stimulating.  Whenever,  a  character  fictitious  or 
historical,  comes  up  in  a  reading  or  a'history  lesson,  the  name  of  the  book 
where  an  account  of  it  may  be  found  should  be  given.  All  the  stories  or 
poems  in  any  way  connected  with  geography  or  history  or  any  other  lesson 
should  be  named  or  talked  over.  Some  good  reading  books  giv6  selections 
from  Silas  Marner,  David  Copperfield.  or  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  If  a  class  is 
told  a  little  more  aliout  the  book  from  which  the  sketch  is  taken  they  will 
read  the  whole  book  ;  and  few  are  the  boj^s  and  girls  who  can  resist  the 
desire  to  read  the  rest  of  a  work  if  part,  and  especially  an  exciting  part  of  it, 
be  read  aloud. 

One  great  advantage  we  have  over  the  instructors  of  seeing  children  :  our 
charges  cannot  read  much  trash.  The  books  printed  or  written  for  them  are 
(and  always  would  be)  good.  And  as  books  and  reading  are  most  formative 
in  one's  youth,  so,  if  we  can  elevate  our  young  pupils  up  to  a  high  moral 
standard  of  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  literature,  we  need  not  fear  that 
they  will  ever  afterwards  listen  to  the  immoral  and  trashy  novels  that  flood 
our  present  civilization,  books  that  our  generation  affects  because  our  public 
schools,  while  they  give  the  power  to  read,  fail  too  often  to  imjjart  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  read. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  jDropose  to  make  the  library  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  education  that  our  school  affords  ;  for,  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  me  from  Mr.  Illingworth,  head  master  for  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Edinboro :  "I  consider  that  nothing  tends  to  develop  the  intellect, 
broaden  the  views,  and  fit  the  pupils  for  society,  like  this  voluntary  reading." 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Clement  :  I  have  enjoyed  this  paper  very  much,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Allen  has  brought  out  very  well  the  means"  we  should  adopt  in  order  to 
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induce  our  pupils  to  do  voluntary  reading.  There  are  two  things  to  be  done  ; 
first  to  get  the  book,  and  second  to  create  a  taste  for  good  reading.  We 
obtain  books  from  the  Louisville  house,  and  Mr.  Allei  has  shown  us  how  to 
obtain  more  by  getting  the  pupils'  help  in  making  them.  But  merely  having 
a  library  and  letting  your  puplis  browse  there  will  do  no  good  unless  you 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading.  The  trouble  with  public  schools  is  that, 
while  pupils  are  taught  to  read,  they  are  not  taught  what  to  read,  ^i'he 
reason  is  that  while  they  are  learning  to  read  tliey  are  not  taught  to  read 
literature.  They  read  while  they  are  young,  books  w^ith  stories  about 
"  Johnnie  and  His  Little  Dog,"  and  so  on,  and  after  they  can  read  well,  they 
have  the  same  sort  of  literature.  Even  when  they  advance,  the  pupils  only 
read  selections  from  poems,  novels  or  other  works  instead  of  whole  poems  or 
stories.  They  pass  on  into  the  high  school  and  study  literature.  The\" 
spend  perhaps  twenty  weeks  at  this  and  learn  the  names  of  authors  and 
their  works.  But  do  they  read  these  works?  No.  When  they  pass  the 
examination  thej''  lay  aside  literature  just  as  they  do  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
There  is  the  same  trouble  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  pupils  are 
allowed  to  read  too  long  in  their  reading-books  which  have  only  short 
selections.  Li  all  schools,  as  soon  as  pupils  can  read,  they  should  be  given  a 
book  to  read,  and  in  the  class  the  pupils  should  read  books  instead  of  reading- 
selections.  There  are  books  such  as  "The  Swiss  Familj^  Eobinson," 
'•Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  others,  which  may  just  as  well  be  read  in  the 
school  room  as  any,  and  which  are  genuine  literature.  If  they  are  trained 
upon  such  works,  the  pupils.  I  believe,'  will  use  the  books  furnished  them  ; 
they  will  do  voluntary  reading ;  there  need  be  no  forcing  and  no  trouble 
about  the  matter.  We  have  had  such  an  experience  in  our  school.  Our 
pupils  read  all  we  Avant  them  to.  They  form  iu  little  groups,  one  reads  to 
five  or  six.  We  find  that  the  pupils  read  and  enjoy  Kneass'  Magazine  as 
supplementary  to  class  work. 

Dr.  Sibley  :  I  do  not  see  the  value  of  this  manuscript  making.  It  seems 
to  me  that  with  a  little  press  and  by  using  the  phonograph  we  could  do  as 
much  work  in  a  few  minutes  as  in  a  day  of  manuscript  work,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  twenty  institutions  could  band  together  and  each  get  a  printing- 
outfit  to  cost  a  Inmdred  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  a  phonograph,  and  bv 
that  means  we  could  turn  out  books  for  one  another.  I  would  willingly  join 
in  sucli  a  plan  as  that,  and,  if  we  did  it,  what  a  library  Ave  would  haA'e  in  a 
little  Avhile. 

Mr.  Allen  :  If  Dr.  Sibley  Avill  exchange  books  with  me  I  shall  only  be 
too  glad,  and  I  believe  that  the  printing  press  could  be  used  Avith  advantage 
in  some  respects.  But  I  believe  also  that  we  can  produce  a  greater  A'ariety 
of  books  by  manuscript  AA'^ork  than  AA^ould  be  possible  AA^th  the  press.  We 
Avrite  some  books  in  ISCeAA'-  York  Point  and  some  in  Braille.  The  sheets  are 
shellaced  on  both  sides  and  I  think  if  you  aauU  examine  them  you  Avill  find 
them  pretty  good  specimens  of  manuscript  AA^ork.  England  has  made  a  great 
success  of  this  system  in  adding  to  the  libraries  in  the  institutions  thei'e,  and 
besides  there  is  the  adA^antage  of  giA'ing  employment  to  the  blind.  It  means 
something  for  tho.se  girls  AA'ho  liaA^e  notlung  else  to  do,  who  liaA^e  not  the  abil- 
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ity  to  push  themselves  forward  iii  music.  It  would  be  many  j^ears  before, 
with  the  use  of  the  printing  press,  you  could  accomplish  the  same  work  we 
are  accomplishing.  We  have  now  about  eight  hundred  sheets  ready  to  be 
bound  when  the  other  sets  are  finished. 

Dr.  Sible:  I  would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  say  twenty  to  go  into  a  compact 
to  furnish  five  or  six  volumes  a  year,  In  that  way  we  would,  jDrobably  get  a 
couple  of  hundred  books  in  a  short  time.  If  we  cannot  get  twonty  to  take 
the  matter  up,  let  us  take  ten. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  I  do  not  rise  to  discuss  the  paper,  but  to  refer  to  an 
expression  that  sounded  harsh  to  my  ears,  the  word  '"defective"  as  apnlied  to 
the  blind  children.  We  do  not  speak  of  men  as  "defective"  because  t]ie\'  lose 
their  teeth  or  hair  early;  we  do  not  speak  of  a  man  who  has  lost  a  hand  or  arm 
as  "  defective."  So  long  as  the  brain  is  intact,  I  think  it  is  wrong  and  cruel  to 
speak  of  the  blind  people  in  that  way.  I  tliink  there  is  only  only  State  in  the 
Union  whose  laws  apply  this  word  to  the  blind — Wisconsin.  Unless  we  are 
required  to  do  it  bj' the  laws  of  our  State,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  use  some 
other  word  in  .speaking  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  Let  us  say  that  that  they  are 
l^lind  or  that  the.y  are  deaf ;  tliere  is  no  reason  Avhy  we  sliould  cliaracterize  it 
further. 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  Babcock  presented  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  was,  on  motion, 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  audit. 

REPORT  OF  'COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

Mr.  Huntoon  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and  moved 
that  the  persons  named  as  visitors  should  be  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Association,  with  the  privileges  of  the  floor. — Carried. 

LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

Alabama,  Talledega— W .  F.  W^ilson,  Teacher  delegate;  J.  H.  Johnson,  jr  , 
Superintendent. 

Colorado,  Colorado  Springs — John  C.  Ray,  Superintendent. 

Florida,  St.  Augustin— A.  Caldwell.  Superintendent ;  Miss  L.  Sims, 
delegate. 

Georgia,  Macon — W.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent. 

Illinois,  Jacksonville — Dr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  Superintendent;  A.  C.  Wads- 
worth,  Trustee;  W.  P.  Day,  Teacher  delegate. 

Indiana,  Indianapolis— E.  E.  Griffith,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  M.  V.  Mustard; 
Teacher  delegate. 

loioa,  Vinton— Thos.  Bell,  Trustee:  J.  M.  Bigger,  Teacher  delegate. 

Kentucky,  Loiiisville — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent;  Miss  Josephine 
Sloan,  Teacher  delegate. 

Maryland,  Baltimore— F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent;  Frank  P.  Barring- 
ton,  Teacher  delegate. 

Massachusetts,  South  Boston— M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent;  J.  W.  Smith, 
Teacher  delegate, 
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Michiga7i^  Lansing— Dr.  Alex.  McMillan,  Trustee;  K.  Blakeslee,  Teacher 
delegate. 

3fississippi.  Jackson— Dr.  Peter  Fairly.  Superintendent, 

Missouri^  St.  Louis— Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Superintendent;  Benj.  Blewett, 
Trustee. 

Kebraska—C  D.  B,akestraw,  Superintendent ;  Mrs.  Bishop.  Teacher 
delegate. 

New  York  City—W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent  ;  Stephen  Babcock,  Teacher 
delegate. 

yejv  York  State— A.  Gr.  Clement,  Superintendent;  Miss  Sarah  AVhalen, 
Teacher  delegate. 

Ohio— Br.  H.  P.  Fricker,  Superintendent;  Miss  M.  A.  Tipton,  Teacher 
delegate. 

Pennsylvania — Edw.  E.  Allan.  Superintendent  ;  C.  E.  Bivens,  Teacher 
delegate. 

Tennessee—^.  A.  Link.  Superintendent. 

West  Virginia— 'K.  H.  Johnson,  Teacher  delegate. 

Wisconsin— Jj.  S.  Pease,  Superintendent;  Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Teacher 
delegate. 

Ontario  (Canada)— A.  H.  Djanond,  Principal;  W.  B.  Wickens,  Teacher 
delegate. 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men — H.  L.  Hall,  Superintendent. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS  WITH  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR. 

Mrs.  Allen,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Ashlej^,  New  York;  Mrs.  Blakeslee, 
Michigan;  Miss  Babcock,  New  York  Citj^;  Miss  Bennett,  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
Caldwell,  Florida;  Miss  Cross,  Michigan;  Miss  Dunn,  Ontario;  Mrs.  Griffith, 
India^ia;  Miss  Greene,  New  York  City;  Miss  Gillin,  Ontario;  Mrs.  Huntoon, 
Kentucky;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Hall,  Illinois;  Miss  Hardy,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Hay- 
cock, Ontario;  Mrs.  H.  L.  HaU,  Miss  Adelaide  Hall  and  Miss  Nellie  Hall, 
Pennsylvania;  Miss  Howard,  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Alabama; 
Miss  Johnson,  West  Vii-ginia;  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  Ontario;  Mrs.  Asa  D. 
Lord  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little,  Ohio;  Miss  Love,  Indiana;  Miss  Lillie,  Massachu- 
setts; Miss  Loveys,  Ontario;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Maryland;  Miss  Martin, 
Maryland;  Miss  Morse,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Rakestraw,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Reeves, 
Massachusetts;  Miss  Sawyer,  Massachusetts;  Miss  Tipton,  Massachusetts; 
Miss  Whalen,  New  York  State;  Miss  Wentworth,  Ohio;  Miss  Wright,  Judge 
Branson,  Illinois;  Messieurs  Brown,  Bishop,  sr.,  and  Shannon  Bigger,  Iowa; 
Conolly,  Ontario;  Green,  Missouri;  Hosmer,  Massachutts;  Himmelsbach,  New 
York  State;  Jaques,  Ontario;  Jonier;  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  New,  York  State; 
Messieurs  Mcintosh,  Ontario ;  Newland.  Indiana ;  Shotwell,  Michigan; 
Sedgwick,  Illinois;  Truss,  Ontario,  and  Dr.  Townshend,  Illinois. 

EVANGELICAL  LITERATURE  BENEFICENT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Clement  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved.^  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  do 
hereby  express  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  important  work  that  the 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind  is  doing 
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for  the  moral   and  religious  enlightenment   of  tlie  blind  tlirongliout  the 
country. 

That  we  commend  their  labor:*  as  worthy  of  the  most  generous  support 
of  the  public  both  by  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  success  already- 
secured  — Carried 

Mr.  Huxtoox  :  Madame  President.  I  think  this  comes  in  properly  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  voluntary-  reading.  I  think  this  society 
deserves  our  earnest  tbanks  for  what  it  is  doing  along  this  line.  The  result 
of  its  work  is  that  there  are  over  1,50U  pupils  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  countr\'  that  are  enjoying  every  Sunday  the  International 
Sund?y  School  lessons.  I  do  not  know  any  more  beneficent,  any  more 
practical  >vork  than  that  done  by  this  society  directly  in  the  way  of 
encouraging  voluntary  reading. 

Mr.  Wait  :  How  many  copies  of  the  recently  published  hymn  book  have 
been  distributed? 

Mr.  Huxtoon  :  Five-hundred  copies  of  the  new  two-volume  hymn  1)Ook. 
in  Line,  and  five-hundred  in  Point.  The  beneficent  work  of  this  society, 
coming  home  as  it  does  to  blind  persons,  not  only  to  those  in  our  schools,  but 
to  others  scattered  all  over  tlie  country,  is  delightful  to  contemplate.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  Lord  has  put  it  mto  the  heart  of  our  dear  friend  to  do  what 
he  has  done  in  this  way  to  help  the  blind  to  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
relation  to  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Alabama  Listitution  :  T  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  in  Alabama  of  the  work  being  done  by  this  society'. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  know,  and  I  state  as  a  fact,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  voluntar}'  reading  done  by  our  pupils  in  the  Alabama  institution  is 
done  from  the  books  furnished  by  this  society. 

On  motion  the  convention  then  adjourned. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

Miss  Sara  Whalen.  of  the  New  Yoi'k  State  Institution,  read  the  following- 
paper  : 

THE  VICARIATE  OF  THE  SENSES. 
Ca  phvsiological-psycholouical  treatise.) 

The  physical  and  mental  life  of  the  blind  is  the  foundation  of  pedagogics 
for  them.  To  investigate  this  life  more  minutely  and  to  examine  it  on  every 
side,  is  designated  as  collecting  and  cutting  the  unhewn  stone  for  the  erection 
and  enlargement  of  the  structiu'e  of  representative  pedagogics.  Onlj'  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  inner  life  of  the  blind,  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  intercourse  of  mind  and  bodj",  as  well  as  o'f  the  individual  sense,  can 
furnish  the  key-stone  for  this  edifice.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  regard 
to  this  question,  man^^  stones  have  been  collected  and  a  work  especially 
concerning  the  psychology  of  the  blind  is  aimed  at.  Dr.  Kaspar  Singer 
treated  of  this  in  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Blind,"  given 
on  December  21,  1875,  in  the  Senate  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Poj^al  University'  in 
Vienna.     Dr.  Appia  in  "  The  Physiological  Correlations  of  the  Five  Senses," 
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published  in  the  fii'st  year's  issue  of  the  "'  Blindenfreuucl;"  and  at  the  fourth 
convention  of  teachers  of  the  blind  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Director 
Oehhvein  discussed  "The  psychological  Bases  for  the  Instruction  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,"'  while  Director  Krause  in  the  edition  of  1883  of  the 
Blindenfreund.  in  the  essay,  "  The  Mental  Peculiarities  of  the  Blind  Child," 
furnished  an  excellent  treatise  concerning  the  intellectual  life  of  the  blind, 
etc.  Although  these  and  similar  works  are  at  hand,  nevertheless  I  have 
chosen  for  my  lecture  a  like  theme,  "The  Vicariate  of  the  Senses,"  because  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  constantly  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  blind,  partly  in 
order  to  impress  what  is  already  known  and  to  correct  whatever  is  false; 
partly  to  carve  out  something  new  and  therefrom  to  draw  conclusions  for  the 
pedagogics  of  the  blind. 

In  order  to  make  the  question  clear,  whether  it  be  possible  for  one  sense 
to  replace,  or  at  least  to  supijlement  another  ;  whether  a  person,  for  example, 
can  eventually  obtain  impressions  of  sight  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  or 
impressions  of  smell  by  the  sens?  of  taste,  etc.,  it  is  necessarj^  to  comprehend 
fully  the  reciprocity  between  mind  and  body,  also  the  functional  olhces  of 
the  senses,  to  deduce  the  corresponding  pedagogical  principles  and  doctrines. 

Body  and  mind,  although  opposed  to  each  other  as  material  and  imma- 
terial, nevertheless  stand,  as  alread3"  known,  in  the  closest  relationship,  in 
the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  each  other.  So  it  consequently  occurs 
that  almost  every  one  of  our  inmost  conditions  is  accomimnied  by  a  change 
of  our  outward  conditions.  When  we  experience  grief  or  joy,  it  is  expressed 
in  the  features  of  the  face,  in  the  carriage  and  bearing  of  the  whole  body  ;  pn 
the  contrarj^,  when  we  feel  indisposed  our  ability  to  think  and  to  work 
mentally  is  restricted.  Certain  resolutions  of  the  will  engender  in  us  move- 
ments or  changes  in  our  body,  while  on  the  other  hand  certain  physical 
conditions,  for  example  wounds,  are  accompanied  bj'  painful  sensations;  in 
this  connection  belongs  likewise  the  phenomenon  that  upon  the  disease  or 
total  disappearance  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain,  certain  mental  functions 
cease.  On  the  one  hand  we  observe  the  nerves,  on  the  other  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  as  the  mediators  of  this  manj^-sided  connection  between  mind  and 
bod5\  The  nerves  (cerebro-spinal  and  intercostal)  serve  as  a  guide  of 
impressions,  which,  they,  with  almost  immeasurable  speed,  carrj^  along 
from  the  central  organs  to  the  surface,  or  vice-versa,  according  as  they  are 
motor  or  sensory  nerves  ;  they  likewise  engender  motion  or  sensation.  Each 
irritation  that  is  felt  by  a  nerve  and  against  which  this  re-acts,  engenders  if 
it  is  a  sensory  nerve,  sensation,  if  it  is  a  motor  nerve,  motion,  that  is  a 
contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  tends,  but  never  sensation.  Certain 
nerves  which  are  endowed  with  a  special  sensitiveness,  re-act  by  whatever 
irritations  tliej^  may  be  affected,  only  upon  the  very  irritations  for  which 
they  have  sensibility  or  susceiptibility.  Here  the  sensorj^  or  nerves  of 
sensibility  claim  our  attention  first. 

The  centre  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  brain,  with  the  spinal  marrow, 
fio.n  whence  all  nerves  proceed  to  the  organs  of  the  senses  (eye,  ear,  nose, 
tongue  and  skin.)  This  central  organ  might  be  regarded  as  the  most  direct 
instrument  of  the  mind,  whicn  stands  in  closer  intercourse  with  it  than  an3' 
other  part  of  the  body  does, — upon  which  it  directly  acts  and  is  acted  upon. 
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If  the  connection  of  tte  nerve  with,  the  brain  or  with  the  spinal  marrow, 
(standing  in  connection  with  it,)  is  broken,  the  union  between  both  ceases. 
Experience  also  teaches,  that  man  bj^  his  senses,  stands  in  relation  to  the 
outside  world  ;  that  he  by  means  of  the  former  receives  impressions  of  the 
latter,  and  exerts  his  influence  upon  the  world  in  various  ways.  To  become 
changed  and  to  change  is  the  tenor  of  our  whole  intellectual  life.  New 
impressions  crowd  upon  us  unceasingly  and  old  ones  vanish  ;  no  matter  at 
what  instant  we  cast  a  glance  upon  oiu'  inner  self,  we  always  find  ourselves 
caught  in  a  certain  condition,  which  did  not  exist  before,  is  no  longer  present 
and  for  whose  origin  we  are  forced  to  look  directlj'  or  perhaps  indirectly  to 
some  exterior  principle.  For  instance,  we,  seeing  people  enjojang  one 
moment  the  view  of  a  charming  landscape  or  hearing  entrancing  music,  are 
interrupted  the  next  b}^  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  the  pain  of  a  wound  ;  our 
inner  condition  is  therefore  changed,  we  experience  an  effect,  we  suffer. 
Here  it  may  be  inserted,  that  the  interchange  between  the  inner  and  the 
outer  world  is  not  reahzed  so  speedily'  b}^  the  blind,  that  impressions  do  not 
change  so  quickly,  they  accordingly  retain  the  ideas  received  longer  and 
consequently  more  firmly ;  as  they  are  not  erased  so  quickly  from  the 
consciousness  of  a  new  representation.  The  blind  linger  longer  intentionally 
over  each  new  idea,  in  order  to  allow  it  to  be  impressed  more  deeply  upon  the 
mind,  because  they  know  that  the  remembrance  of  it  cannot  be  recalled  as 
easily  by  them  as  by  seeing  people.  The  wonderful  memory  of  the  blind  is 
explained  by  this,  their  firmness  in  ideas,  in  events  which  have  taken  place 
and  which  they  have  appropriated,  this  might  appear  to  a  person  unacquaint- 
ed with  them  as  a  peculiar  degree  of  obstinacy  in  them, — the  blind  are 
conservative. 

The  exterior  world,  as  already'  observed,  affects  man  by  me^ns  of  the 
senses,  consequently  every  influence  has  a  resistance,  every  action  a  reaction. 
If  one  sense  does  not  perform  its  work  at  all,  or  only  partially,  the  influence 
or  action  is  either  not  all  possible  or  onlj^  partially.  Not  only  must  the 
possibilitj^  to  become  changed,  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  (receptivity),  but  the 
power  also'to  change  itself  (spontaneity).  Receptivity  and  spontaneity  are 
the  two  conditions  which  must  be  present  at  every  variation  of  the  mind. 
When  action  and  reaction  maintain  the  equipoise,  we  compi-ehend,  if  action 
overbalances,  we  feel;  when  reaction  overbalances  we  struggle.  Since,  as 
before  remarked,  action  is  more  intense  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  they  are  for 
most  part  persons  of  emotion. 

Conception  concerns  us  now  as  our  immediate  subject.  Ideas  are  events 
in  the  mind  by  which  receptivity  and  spontaneity  possess  almast  the  same 
equilibrium.  The  mind  by  means  of  the  senses  receives  mental  pictures  of  the 
objects  surrounding  it,  it  grasps,  arranges,  and  reproduces  them ;  it  alters 
them  and  creates  new  ones.  These  conceptions  must  be  viewed,  both  with 
reo'ard  to  what  has  been  represented  and  with  regard  to  the  substance,  as 
coo-nitions,  whether  they  be  formal  or  material.  Side  by  side  with  these 
perceptive  ideas,  caused  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense,  there  are  also  non- 
sensitive,  transcendant  conceptions  of  things,  which  cannot  be  comprehended 
through  the  senses,  for  example,  God,  the  soul,  etc.  These  ideas  are 
engendered  by  means  of  the  inner  sense  of  the  intellect,  the  power  of  reflection. 
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This  sense  is  capable  of  great  cultivation  in  the  blind.  All  those  ideas,  which 
are  conceived  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  external  sense,  as  has  been  just  observed  Herewith 
it  is  to  be  maintained  as  an  anatomical-physiological  principle  that  every 
nerve  reacts  only  upon  these  invitations  for  which  it  possesses  susceptibility. 
The  optic  nerve  is  attracted  to  the  light,  the  lingual  and  olfactory  nerves  to 
chemical  influences,  while  the  auditory  and  the  nerves  of  touch  tend  toward 
mechanical  attractions.  Each  of  the  five  organs  of  the  senses  has  a  peculiar 
construction  aS  well  as  a  special  kind'  of  susceptibility,  which  is  arranged 
onlj"  for  definite  attractions  from  without;  every  irritation  of  a  sense  is 
alwaj^s  observed  hj  the  brain  as  a  particular  sensation.  An  individual  nerve 
can  of  course  receive  other  irritations,  but  it  will  not  react  upon  them,  it  will 
afford  no  impression,  idea  or  intelligence  of  them.  The  blind,  for  example, 
whose  optic  nerves  are  sound,  but  whose  eyeballs  are  injured,  bore  in  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  and  in  that  way  irritate  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  proceed  to  the  retina.  By  this  means  a  pleasant  feeling  is  aroused  for 
them,  the  optic  nerve  feels  the  sensation  but  does  not  respond,  it  affords  no 
idea  of  light,  or  to  use  the  technical  expression,  it  remits  no  image,  because 
the  power  of  susceptibility  in  the  optic  nerve  is  not  adequate.  Other  blind 
persons  experience  at  times  a  violent  pain  across  the  temples,  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  environs  upon  the  optic  nerve;  they  have  an  unpleasant 
painful  feeling,  the  visual  nerve  is  affected,  but  it  returns  no  representation 
of  light.  As  a  more  extended,  physiological  principle,  it  may  be  maintained 
that  ever}''  nerve  has  a  desire,  an  inclination  for  the  attraction  which  is 
suitable  for  it.  For  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  blind  persons,  who 
still  enjoy  a  semblence  of  light  turn  the  eyes  toward  the  light,  play  with  the 
fingers  before  the  eyes  and  walk  with  the  body  bent  forward. 

Following  these  general  considerations,  "we  will  observe  the  functions  of 
the  individual  senses,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  principles  proposed,  and 
then  reply  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  of  the  question  which  has  been 
stated. 

The  most  common  perceptions  are  truly  those  of  the  vital  or  life  sense;  it 
produces  those  influences  upon  the  mind  which  are  caused  bj^  the  combined 
working  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  condition  of  the  whole  body  is 
at  once  perceived  by  means  of  the  sense  of  life;  anguish,  weariness,  cheerful, 
ness,  disposition,  etc.  To  the  vital  sense  belong  the  observations  of  heat  and 
cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  the  beneficial  and  injurious  atmosphei-e  which 
surrounds  us.  By  means  of  the  susceptibility,  increased  by  practice  and 
observation,  of  the  combined  nerves  of  feeling  the  blind  man  feels  the  differ- 
ence in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  when  walking  directs  himself 
accordingly;  he  recognizes  whei'e  a  door  is  open,  the  proximity  of  a  wall,  the 
presence  of  a  tree  on  his  way,  the  beginning  of  a  street;  he  perceives  a  plain 
stretched  out,  a  mountain  close  at  hand,  he  determines  approximately  the 
distance,  form  and  respective  position  ot  objects.  By  means  of  this  same  sense 
he  is  capable  of  going  from  place  to  place  withot."';  a  leader.  There  are 
some  instances  known  where  the  blind  have  been  employed  as  messengers  for 
long  distances,  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
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The  purposes  of  the  sense  of  smell  are  fulfilled  by  means  of  the  influence  of 
the  olfactories  upon  the  mind.  The  mediating  organ  is  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  its  glands,  nerve  fibers  and  blood  vessels;  it  lines  the  interior  of  the 
nose,  The  moisture  clinging  therein  dissolves  into  their  constituent  parts,  the 
gaseous  bodies,  which  are  born  through  the  air  to  it;  in  that  way  a  sensation, 
which  penetrates  the  entire  membrane,  is  produced  upon  the  olfactory  nerve, 
proceeds  through  the  interstices  of  the  sieve-like  bones  and  ends  in  the  fore- 
most part  of  the  brain.  The  sensation  aroused  is  transported  by  means  of 
the  nerve  to  tlie  brain,  it  reaches  the  hiind  as  consciousness,  and  we  become 
aware,  not  of  the  object  from  which  the  smell  proceeds,  but  of  a  chemical 
quality,  a  property  of  the  object.  The  impression  upon  the  nerves  of  smelling 
mav  be  very  intense,  they  may  take  a^svay  consciousness  and  restore  it,  they 
mav  engender  cramps,  swoons,  indeed  they  can  kill.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  positively  necessary  for  smelling;  a  person  does  not  smell  with  a  diy 
nose,  nor  with  one  obstructed.  Hence  it  is  to  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  blind  by  the  sense  of  smell  do  not  learn  to  recognize  either  the  rose 
or  the  violet  as  such,  that  is  as  an  object,  but  simply  the  odor  of  the  rose  or  of 
the  violet. 

The  purposes  of  the  sense  of  taste  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
infiuence  of  the  lingual  nerves  upon  the  mind.  The  organs  by  means  of 
which  an  external  object  acts  ujion  the  lingual  nerves  are  the  tongue  and 
palate.  Both  are  covered  on  the  surface  with  successive  elevations,  the 
papillar,  in  which  the  fine  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  taste  ramify  and  accord- 
ingly gain  from  the  bodies  dissolved  in  the  saliva,  impressions  which  are 
carried  along  to  the  mind,  where  tliey  reach  cognition.  By  means  of  this 
sense  we  simply  become  aware  of  the  properties  (chemical)  of  objects,  not  of 
the  objects  themselves.  The  ideas  and  representations  of  this  sense  are  the 
qualities  sweet,  sour,  astringent,  bitter,  alkaline,  salty,  etc.  "Whatever  else 
we  may  notice  about  the  object  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  other  senses.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  capable  of  greater  cultivation  than  the  sense  of  smell.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  never  taste  with  a  dry  mouth,  nor  do  we 
taste  indissoluble  objects.  By  taste  and  smell  we  recognize  merely  dissoluble 
bodies,  consequently  they  are  called  chemical  senses. 

The  effects  of  the  sense  of  touch  are  obtained  b\'  the  infiuence  ujpon  the 
mind  of  the  nerves  of  touch.  The  medium  by  means  of  which  an  external 
object  acts  vipon  the  nerves  of  touch  and  through  these  upon  the  mind,  is  the 
sensitive  surface  of  the  true  "skin,  with  its  countless  multitude  of  exceedingly 
vascular  papillae;  it  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  laj-ers  of  which  the  human 
skin  consists.  Tlie  delicate  nerves  of  touch  with  their  sensory  bodies  end  in 
the  papillae.  All  the  finger  tips, where  they  are  somewhat  prominent,  and  at 
the  lips,  these  papillae  are  arranged  particularly  numerous,  for  which  reason 
we  feel  the  best  with  these  parts  of  the  bod^',  that  is,  we  are  aide  to  examine 
the  nature  of  bodies  by  contact  with  them.  By  means  of  this  sense  we  become 
specially  cognizant  of  pressure  and  resistance,  hardness  and  softness,  smooth- 
ness and  roughness.  The  sense  of  touch  also  affords  us  ideas  of  the  form  of 
things,  it  bruigs  the  whole  through  its  parts  to  our  knowledge  (synthetically); 
it  brings  into  effect  the  three  extensions.  Kant  accordingly  considers  it  as 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  jperception.     We  enjoy  feeling  round  forms  because 
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the}'  correspond  witli  the  shapes  which  the  fingers  describe,  while  we  dislike 
sharp  edged  ones  since  they  press  only  upon  a  part  of  the  nerve  papillae, 
while  the  rest  remain  untouched.  The  blind  do  not  like  to  take  hold  of 
slippery  objects  bscause  an  unpleasant  feeling  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
the  touch.  The  sense  of  touch  does  not  at  all  afford  us  the  complete,  true 
representation  of  an  object.  Experience  proves  that  persons  born  bliiid,  upon 
the  recovery  of  sight  hy  means  of  an  operation,  do  not  recognize  objects  by 
the  sense  of  sight  which  they  knew  by  the  sense  of  touch;  now  this  should  not 
be  the  case  if  the  sense  of  touch  afforded  a  complete  idea  of  the  object.  Thus  the 
Vienna  News  of  July  8th,  1883,  No.  1.53,  announced  that  Dr.  Pfiuger,  in 
Berne,  had  regained  sight  for  a  boy  from  the  canton  Freiburg,  who  was 
fifteen  years  old  and  had  been  born  blijid.  After  the  operation  this  boy  had 
no  conception  of  the  substance,  proportion  or  distance  of  objects,  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  eyes.  For  instance.  Dr.  Pfiuger  showed  him  his 
hand,  which  the  blind  boy  had  prior  to  this  time  frequently  touched  and 
clasped,  but  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  failed  to  distinguish  the 
female  nurse  taking  care  of  him  from  one  of  the  men  present.  A  great  many 
similar  occurences,  as  is  well  known,  have  happened. 

The  impressions  from  the  sense  of  hearing  are  caused  by  the  influence  of 
the  auditory  nerve  upon  the  mind.  The  organ  by  means  of  which  an 
external  object  acts  upon  the  nerves  of  hearing  is  the  ear.  The  air  set  in 
undulatory  motion,  which  is  the  cause  of  sound,  rushes  into  the  outer 
passage  of  the  ear  and  through  it  is  conducted  to  the  drum,  which  is  set  in 
vibration  by  it.  Through  the  chain  of  small  bones  of  the  ear,  these  undula- 
tions are  conducted  to  the  fluid  in  the  labryinth,  they  set  that  in  motion  and 
in  connection  with  it,  the  fibrous  nerves  ending  in  the  labryinth.  The 
nerves  transport  these  sensations  to  the  mind,  where  they  arrive  at  cog-ni- 
tion.  By  means  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  we  recognize  tones,  from  which  we 
conclude  concerning  the  size,  form,  distance  etc.  of  objects  and  the  frame  of 
mind  of  the  persons,  from  whom  these  sounds  proceed  ;  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  objects  themselves  through  this  sense.  Oalwein  saj^s,  "had  we  never 
become  cognizant  of  a  gun  or  of  a  cannon  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight  or 
by  another  sense,  we  would  really  get  no  definite  idea  of  these  weapons  bj^ 
the  recognition  of  the  simple  crack  of  the  gun  or  the  thunder  of  the  cannon." 

The  purposes  of  the  sense  of  sight  are  accomplished  by  maans  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  upon  tne  mind.  The  organ  by  whose  power  an 
external  object  impresses  the  optic  nerve,  and  through  this  the  mind,  is  the 
eye.  It  recognizes  the  image  of  (external)  objects,  by  the  power  of  rays  of 
light  proceeding  therefrom.  It  consists  as  Luben  in  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Natural  History,  page  139,  observes,  iu  addition  to  the  sensitive  nerve,  of  an 
optical  apparatus  parfeccly  simple  in  all  its  principal  parts,  a  camera-obscura^ 
by  means  of  which  the  transfer  of  the  sensation  of  light  is  accomplished 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina.  The  transparent  coiuiea 
acts  exactly  as  the  front  glass  lens  of  the  camera  obscura,  while  the  dark 
muscular  membrane  serves  the  purposes  of  the  black  cloth,  which  a  person 
places  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  chamber  in  order  to  intercept  all  the  beams 
of  light,  which  injure  the  clearness  and  sharpness  of  the  picture.     The  iris 
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corresponds  to  tlie  likewise  darkened  slide  (diapliragm)  situated  between  the 
first  and  second  lenses  and  serves  to  keep  back  tlie  beams  from  penetrating 
on  the  border  of  the  lens,  which  might  also  injure  the  clearness  of  the 
picture.  It  has  an  advantage  over  the  plates  of  optical  instruments,  that 
its  central  opening,  the  pupil,  can  be,  accordhig  to  circumstances,  contracted 
or  enlarged  by  means  of  small  muscles.  The  crystalline  lens  serves  sub- 
stantially the  purpose  of  the  second  or  inner  lens  of  a  camera-obscura,  the 
retina"  that  of  the  paper  or  the  ground-glass  disc  npon  which  in  the  darkened 
chamber  the  image  is  produced.  Here  th 3  expansion  of  the  sensitive  surface 
into  a  hemisphere  has  this  great  advantage,  that  thereby  the  image  in  all  its 
parts,  on  the  margin  as  well  as  in  the  middle  aj^pears  equally  sharp  and 
clear.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  a  pictiu-e  of  objects  is  cast  upon  the 
retina,  all  the  points  of  these  objects  act  as  so  many  influences  upon  the 
fibrous  nerves  affected,  which  thereupon  convey  the  impressions  to  the  optic 
ganglia  in  the  brain,  where  they  are  brought  to  understanding  in  the  mind. 
By  means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  we  become  cognizant  of  light  and  darkness, 
simple  (white)  or  refracted  (colored)  light,  that  is  colors.  Through  the 
whole  the  parts  become  known  (analytically.)  Representations  of  vision  are 
utterly  lost  to  those  born  blind  or  to  those  who  have  become  blind  in  early 
]ife  ;  to  the  weak-sighted  partially  ;  these  having  dim  blurred  ideas.  Many 
blind  possess  some  susceptibility  to  light;  beams  of  light  penetrate  the  trans- 
parent lens ;  others  excite  an  irritation  upon  the  optic  nerve,  when  this  is 
sound;  they  do  this  by  the  so-called  boring  in  the  eyes,  as  they  in  this 
manner  incite  the  filaments  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  terminate  in  the  retina; 
perhaps  by  so  doing  they  can  create  the  glittering  of  sparks  of  light,  just  the 
same  as  sparks  of  light  gleam  before  the  eyes  of  a  seeing  person,  when  he 
receives  a  violent  blow  upon  the  head,  or  when  a  smarting  pain  affects  his 
nerves. 

Not  only  is  the  want  of  ideas  of  light  to  be  supplied  to  the  blind,  but  in 
consequence  the  lack  of  an  inner  intellectual  life,  of  mental  activities  and 
occurrences,  which  result  from  ideas  of  sight,  as  L.  Krause  has  very  ably 
demonstrated  it  in  his  essay:  "The  Intellectual  Peculiarities  of  the  Blind 
Child,"  in  the  "Blindenfreund,"  1883. 

From  these  instances  of  the  action  of  each  sense,  it  follows  that  every 
individual  sense  possesses  its  own  apparatus,  that  every  sense  is  peculiarly 
active,  reacts  only  upon  an  invitation  designed  and  adapted  to  it  and  produces 
or  renders  the  same  as  a  representation,  but  that  it  does  not  furnish  an  idea 
or  conception  of  extraneous  irritations  ;  it  follows  further  that  all  ideas  are 
strictly  individual  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  anyone  else  exactly  as  by 
ourselves.  Thereupon  is  foui-ided  the  impossibility  of  creating  for  another  by 
means  of  description,  something  of  the  same  idea  or  the  same  conception  of 
an  object,  which  we  have.  All  communication  of  intuitions  is  only 
possible  by  reference  to  the  intuitive  object,  in  case  we  wish  another  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  picture,  which  closely  resembles  the  one  we  have.  By  descrip- 
tion we  cannot  produce  the  idea  of  color  for  the  blind,  that  of  tone  for  the 
deaf .  We  can  draw  this  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  there  is 
no  vicariate  of  the  sense,  that  is,  there  is  no  clear,  perfect  restoration  of  the 
conceptions  of  one  sense  by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  another  sense,  and 
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tkat  the  expression  "Vicai'iate  of  the  Senses,"  that  is  deputyship  of  a  sense,  is 
used  in  a  wrong  connection  in  physiology.  A  person  does  not  see  with  the 
auditory  nerve,  nor  does  he  hear  with  sight;  he  does  not  taste  with  the  sense 
of  touch  nor  smell  with  the  sense  of  taste,  etc.;  if  that  appears  to  be  the  case, 
it  is  a  delusion.  The  activity  which  is  excited  in  the  filament  of  a  nerve  is 
confined  and  remains  throughout  its  whole  cou.rse,  from  its  outermost 
expansion  to  its  central  part  in  that  alone,  it  does  not  trans^Dort  the  same 
idea  to  another  nerve,  as  the  latter  is  irritated  after  its  own  fashion,  and 
would  produce  a  special  representation  for  it.  It  is  possible  that  b}^  means  of 
a  very  strong  irritation  of  one  nerve  of  sense,  there  is  an  influence  by  transfer 
upon  another  nerve,  but  only  irritations  will  be  produced  thereby  in  the 
second  nerve,  no  adequate  representation  will  be  created  for  it.  By  means  of 
reproduction,  an  idea  derived  through  one  sense  may  come  mto  conjunction 
with  an  idea  derived  from  another  sense,  but  the  idea  must  have  been  present 
at  the  same  time  in  the  mind,  or  it  must  have  been  one  which  a  feeling  similar 
to  the  first  produced  in  the  individual.  For  example,  the  idea  of  vermilion 
can  be  united  quite  well  with  the  idea  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  the  idea  of  a 
minor  melody  %vith  the  idea  of  a  violet  blue;  but  then  the  second  idea  is  simply 
a  secondary  one,  reproduced  by  the  similarity  of  the  accompanying  feeling 
the  first  accompanying  by  means  of  this  aroused  idea;  but  there  is  no  primary 
conception  created  by  an  influence  upon  the  nerves.  The  blind  will  never 
acquire  an  idea  of  sight  by  means  of  any  other  sense,  they  will  never  have, 
for  instance,  a  conception  of  touch  accompanied  by  a  conception  of  color, 
because  this  can  never  be  awakened  in  them— in  fact  they  have  never 
possessed  it.  The  blind  never  comprehend  the  color  of  an  object,  but  the  more 
or  less  smooth  or  rough  svirf  aces,  which  the  beams  of  light  reflect  in  a  definite 
manner.  Attention  is  here  drawn  to  the  work:  "Moderately  Impelled  Con- 
ceptions of  Light  by  Sound  and  Allied  Appearances  in  the  Region  of  Mental 
Perceptions,"  by  Eugene  Blarder  and  Karl  Lahmann,  Leipzig,  1881,  in  which 
the  contrary  appears  to  be  maintained. 

The  clear  perception  and  likewise  the  true  conception  of  objects  of  the 
external  originate  in  us  having  perfect  senses,  by  means  of  the  synthesis  of 
all  detail  impressions,  by  the  combination,  the  comprehension  by  the 
individual  senses  of  the  purposes  of  objects ;  this  occurrence  is  purely 
psychical.  The  most  important  conceptions,  conceptions  of  the  sense  of  sight 
are  wanting  in  this  synthesis,  for  this  combination  in  the  minds  of  the  blind; 
on  that  account  their  ideas,  their  knowledge  of  the  same  object,  according  to 
its  construction,  is  a  different  one  specificallj^  from  that  of  the  seeing, 
consequently  the  saying  of  Dufau.  "The  blind  think  in  one  language  and 
speak  in  another,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say:  "The  blind  have  not  the  same 
conception  of  the  same  objects  as  the  sighted,  but  make  use  of  the  same 
description."  (It  would  be  very  fascinating  to  speak  of  this  here,  whether  the 
blind  would  arrive  at  speech  among  themselves  and  what  one, — but  that 
requires  a  special  treatise).  The  world  of  the  blind  is  a  specifically  different 
one  from  that  of  the  seeing,  his  realm  of  thought  another.  Consequently  a 
blind  person  composes  according  to  his  own  method  ;  he  may  become  a 
lyric  poet,  he  can  make  the  strings  of  the  Ij're  resound  very  tenderly  and 
finely  with  his  rich  phantasy  and  with  his  deep  feeling,  but  he  will  hardly 
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become  elevated  to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet.  Since  the  coloring  is  lacking  in 
the  mental  pictures  of  the  blind,  so  is  lacking  their  reproduction  of  them;  as 
a  consequence  a  blind  person  dreams  according  to  his  own  ideas,  while  one 
made  blind  later  in  life  can  di'eam  just  as  well  as  if  he  could  see. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  perceptive  faculty  of  tlie  senses  can  be 
very  much  improved,  that  it  is  capable  of  considerable  improvement  by 
practice.  Since  bj"  repeated  irritations  of  the  same  kind  upon  the  sensory 
nerve  a  like  result  occurs,  in  time  a  less  degree  of  irritation  will  suJSice  to 
produce  the  same  effect  for  which  before  a  considerably  greater  degree  was 
necessary-.  This  is  the  great  law  of  practice,  upon  which  the  entire  cultiva- 
tion of  the  senses  depends.  But  these  irritations,  which  are  called  forth  by 
desired  activity,  ought  never  to  overstep  a  certain  measure  of  strength^ 
never  call  for  overstraining,  else  the  nerve  suffers ;  thej"  should  be  repeated 
frequently.  For  this  reason  the  sense  still  remaining  to  the  blind,  should  be 
put  to  practice  very  often  ;  by  that  means  their  receptive  faculty  will  be 
improved  and  the  inner  synthesis,  the  interchange  of  individual  conceptions 
will  also  be  accelerated.  The  sense  of  touch  should  be  cultivated  very 
carefully,  for  this  sense,  without  guidance  from  without,  remains  undeveloi>ed; 
with  it  the  blind  learn  to  recognize  objects;  it  serves  for  obtaining  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  and  for  mechanical  dexterity.  The  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  touch  can  b3'  practice  be  increased  to  such  a  high  degree,  that  the 
blind  learn  to  feel  objects  of  scarcely  visible  protuberance. 

In  addition  there  is  an  increased  activity  of  the  inner  consciousness 
among  the  blind,  but  we  shall  not  speak  of  that  here.  The  mental  contem- 
plation of  the  blind  is  often  very  rapid;  they  compare,  combine,  reflect  and 
draw  conclusions  faster  than  one  endowed  with  all  his  senses,  consequently 
the  loss  of  sight  is  felt  less,  when  there  is  a  cultivation  of  the  remaining 
senses,  which  is  pedagogically  correct  and  which  fulfills  its  aim.  As  many 
and  as  careful  ideas  as  possible  of  single  objects  must  be  obtained  by  a  blind 
person  with  his  four  remaining  senses,  so  that  he  may  get  for  himself 
correct  impressions,  so  that  h's  mental  work,  his  mental  creation  be  accord- 
^ing  to  nature  and  satisfactory  to  him.  In  this  connection  modelling 
commends  itself  with  force  and  zeal  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  By  this 
means  the  blind  pupil  has  the  object,  which  he  has  handled  and  thought 
about,  arise  from  under  the  fingers  to  a  plainer  view  and  finer  delineation  of 
his  idea.  Because  we  in  Vienna  know  that  the  inner  life  of  the  blind  person  is 
a  peculiar  one,  we  endeavor  to  educate  him,  for  his  mental  development,  after 
a  peculiar  fashion.  We  do  not '  'stick"  the  blind,  as  one  speaker  has  suggested, 
in  the  common  school  of  the  seeing  ;  but  we  consider  the  governmental  order 
that  blind  children  attend  the  schools  of  seeing  pupils  only  as  a"  provisional 
necessity.  We  nave  already  a  preparatory  school  in  Neuberchenfeld,  near 
Vienna,  for  blind  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  a  Kindergarten 
in  Dobling,  near  Vienna,  for  blind  children  from  two  to  seven  years  of  age. 
This  was  erected  by  the  Society  of  Chidren's  and  Youth's  Friends.  Now,  a 
nursery  for  blind  infants  is  desired,  for  according  to  physical-psychological 
observations,  the  education  of  abnormal  children  ought  to  begin  at  the  time 
the  abnormity  begins  and  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year  as  one 
speaker  remarked.     Since  the  blind  pupil  works  in  a  peculiar  way  mentally, 
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he  should. be  instructed  according  to  his  own  method,  so  we  in  the  Royal 
Imperial  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  have  given  up  flat 
writing,  because  the  blind  scholar  by  means  of  this  writing  creates  some- 
thing imaginary  for  himself,  which  he  cannot  control,  and  w^e  use  instead 
the  pointed  writing  of  Father  Klein.  To  this  the  writing-reading  method  is 
ver3^  applicable  and  by  means  of  it,  we  bring  the  blind,  in  spite  of  a  peculiar 
method,  nearer  to  the  seeing,  in  consequence  of  the  psychical  demands  upon 
the  blind,  whose  senses  must  be  practiced  diiigentl3^  There  is  in  our  plan  of 
study  a  considerable  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses 
and  the  instruction  in  manual  dexterity  is  given  in  many  different  ways. 

All  of  us  know  very  well,  that  a  study  which  depends  on  explanation, 
description  etc.,  and  not  upon  reflection— particularly  in  the  general 
branches— is  dry,  is  a  torment  to  the  mind,  is  wearisome,  a  study  of  words 
with  neither  form  nor  spirit ;  a  knowledge  gained  in  this  manner  is  not 
clear  and  soon  vanishes.  With  the  blind  pupil  more  time  must  be  devoted 
to  reflective  study  and  the  practice  of  the  senses.  Because  he  cannot  embody 
his  ideas  of  objects  as  speedily  as  seeing  people,  he  goes  along  the  more 
tedious,  at  the  same  time  safer,  synthetical  w^ay.  Consequently  an  increase  of 
hours  in  the  general  branches,  m  comparison  with  the  hours  in  schools  for 
those  having  all  their  senses,  is  advised  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

In  pedagogics  for  the  blind,  let  this  be  established  as  the  firmest  princi- 
ple :  "Train  the  four  senses  of  your  blind  pupil  in  all  branches  of  education 
frequently  and  well,  restrict  descriptions,  definitions  and  explanation,  else 
you  disturb  his  inward  tranquility  ;  the  physico-psychical  perceptions 
would  not  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  psychical  production,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  would  not  be  according  to  nature. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Williams,  Georgia— I  especially  wish  to  express  my  profound 
thanks  for  the  paper  we  have  just  listened  to,  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  committee  and  I  think  it  a  very  suggestive  paper.  It 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  my  observations  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and  I 
fully  endorse  the  general  propositions  laid  down. 

Mr.  Joh.sTSON.  West  Virginia — There  is  a  proposition  in  the  paper  which 
certainlj^  doesaiot  square  with  my  studies,  but  these  have  been  humble  and  of 
no  very  great  extent.  But  if  it  be  true  I  should  like  to  see  something  brought 
forward  in  corroboration  of  it.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  change  a  long 
established  faith  upon  the  dictum  of  a  single  lecturer  however  scientific,  and 
this  paper  bears  many  marks  of  close  and  careful  observation,  and  very 
judicious  observation,  too.  The  proposition  to  which  I  refer  is,  as  I  under- 
stand the.jDaper,  something  to  the  effect  that  the  sense  of  tou(m  does  not  afford 
original  ideas;  that  it  is  ultimately  the  sense  of  sight  which  makes  effectual  in 
the  mind  ideal  conceptions  of  form  and  the  like.  I  have  held  it  as  an 
established  and  undisputed  doctrine,  ever  since  mj^  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  matter  in  any  philosophic  way  that  the  sense  of  touch  itself  is  the 
school-master  of  the  senses.  The  infant,  in  grasping  an  object  with  which  it 
plays,  the  first  object  it  handles,  receives  from  the  sense  of  touch  impressions 
which  educate  the  sight,  so  that  the  recognition  by  sight  is  acquired  by  transfer, 
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it  were,  from  the  seass  of  touch,  and  theu*  achievements  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
which  in  later  life  are  depended  upon  with  such  absolute  confidence,  receive 
their  original  impulse  from  the  sense  of  touch.  By  the  sense  of  sight  we 
measure  the  size  of  fields  or  the  height  of  trees,  with  the  greatest  readiness. 
The  theorN^-  in  my  mind  always  has  been  that  these  are  operations  of  comparison 
which  are  performed  unconsciouslj'  by  the  mind,  but  the  original  investiga- 
tion, the  original  engineering  and  surveying,  were  the  work  of  the  sense  of 
touch  in  informing  us  of  distance  and  form.  It  is  stated  upon  the  very 
highest  medical  authority— but  not  expecting  to  have  occasion  for  its  use 
I  cannot  name  it  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  suggest  itself  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  better  read  upon  these  subjects  than  I — that  many  blind 
parsons  who  have  been  redeemed  from  a  life  of  darkness  by  the  knife  of  the 
surgeon  have,  upon  the  recovery  of  their  sight,  failed  to  recognize  the  shapes 
and  sizes  and  the  distances  of  objects  by  means  of  the  eye,  but  it  has  always 
been  assumed  that  this  was  because  the  eye  had  not  been  educated  in  this 
school  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Now  in  a  ver 3^  little  while  these  individuals 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  the  sight  of  such  persons  becomes 
a  reliable  source  of  infoumation.  The  blind  person  who  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  little  puppy  dog  from  his  little  brother  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
by  the  sense  of  slight,  had  no  difficul}'^  after  he  had  got  his  hand  on  the  dog 
and  the  c'.iild  in  distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  and  the  next  time  the 
experiment  was  tried  he  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  pupp3^  dog  and  not  at  the 
baby.  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  suffer  our  views  upon  these 
subjects  to  be  disturbed  upon  insufficient  grounds.  I  like  to  hold  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  with  us  who  do  not  see  to  hold  the  key  of  the  position  in  certain 
respects,  having  the  school-master  of  the  .senses,  at  all  events,  in  our 
possession.  We  recognize  that  sight  is  a  great  power,  but  we  think  it  is  not 
philosophicalh^  correct  to  say  that  the  sense  of  sight  has  any  such  power  of 
original  investigation  as  has  been  claimed  in  this  paper,  a  paper  admirable  in 
many  other  respects. 

Dr.  Fricker:  I  would  like  to  inquu-e  if  this  paper  is  written  by  a  blind 
person,  or  by  one  who  has  always  had  the  facultj^  of  sight? 

Miss  Whalen:  It  was  written  by  the  director  of  the  Institution  in 
Vienna. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  referred  to  could  only  be 
illustrated  by  a  person  who  had  recovered  sight  though  born  blind,  or 
become  blind  though  born  sighted.  I  noticed  that  in  the  paper  as  read  the 
words  "  mind"  and  "  brain"  were  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  There  is 
a  distinction  there  which  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 

Mr.  Allen  *  I  remember  very  well  that  while  I  was  teaching  the  blind 
in  the  oral  way,  I  used  to  present  the  same  subjects  from  different  points  of 
view  and  found  it  a  successful  means  of  teaching.  If  I  can  get  the  idea  of 
a  certain  external  object  by  sight  and  by  other  senses  too,  I  am  more 
cognizant  of  its  presence  and  character  than  if  I  had  to  depend  upon  one 
sense  alone. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The.  general  tone  of  the  paper  is  sound,  but  it  goes  too  far 
in  assuming  that  the  idea  of  form  is  given  by  the  sense  of  touch,    If  a  cubQ 
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ba  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  we  cannot  tell  by  that  alone  whether  it 
is  square  or  cubical.  If  we  carry  it  to  the  tops  of  the  fingers  we  would  have 
the  same  diiflculty  unless  at  liberty  to  move  the  fingers  about  the  sides.  In 
that  way  we  have  motion  and  resistance  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  able  to 
bring  these  to  our  aid  that  we  get  ideas  of  form.  That  is  what. lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulty  with  some  of  the  systems  of  printing  that  have  been 
devised.  If  it  be  true  that  touch,  that  is,  mere  contact  with  svirfaces,  will 
not  develop  the  idea  of  form,  but  that  there  must  be  motion  coupled  with  the 
sense  of  resistance,  it  follows  that  embossed  characters,  with  the  combined 
aid  of  motion  and  resistance,  are  not  sufficient  for  our  purpose  of  finger 
reading.  How  then  can  such  letters  be  read  at  all  ?  Not  because  the  reader 
distinguishes  the  form  of  the  letters,  but  because  he  has  sufficient  discrimi- 
nation to  distingxiish  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  contact  between  one  and 
another.  If  he  has  not  this  power  of  discriminating  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  one  letter  and  another,  and  therefore  he  cannot  read.  This  is  the 
condition  of  a  majority  of  all  blind  persons,  and  hence  a  majority  of  the  blind 
cannot  read  the  Roman  letters. 

■  On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  to  9:15  A.  m.,  Wednesday. 


"WEDNESDAY,  JULY  6rH,  1892. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Mr.  Link  of  the  Tennessee  Institution,  Nashville. 
The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.   A.  H.  D^unond,  Principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institution. 

A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
In  dealing,  as  I  propose  to  do  very  briefly,  with  this  subject,  I  shall 
present  my  thoughts  under  two  heads.  First  I  will  consider  what  are  the 
real  or  assumed  disadvantages  in  the  employment  of  the  blind  teacher,  and 
secondly,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  plea  of  the  latter  for  such  employment. 
Now  a  teacher  is  simply  a  help.  He  is  one  who,  having  attained  to  a  higher 
plane  than  his  pupil  in  knowledge  and  experience,  desires  to  help  the  pupil  to 
acquire  actually  or  approximately  his  (the  teacher's)  own  attainments.  The 
question  "Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind'?"  came  from  the  wisest  lips  that  ever 
gave  utterance  to  thought.  Yet  we  know  the  blind  do  sometimes  lead  the 
blind  without  the  catastrophe  suggested  as  imminent.  Nay,  the  blind  may 
even  occasionally  lead  the  seeing  where  superior  local  or  personal  knowledge 
comes  to  their  aid.  Proverbial  philosophy  does  not  pretend  tc  be  exact  in  its 
application.  Its  habit  is  to  generalize.  So  we  accept  the  scriptural  quotation 
as  conveying  an  ordinary  and  popular  impression  or  idea  only.  A  blind  man 
may  climb  to  the  summits  of  Mount  Blanc;  he  may,  by  assiduously  repeating 
the  experiment,  be  able  at  last  to  guide  another  blind  man  to  the  same 
altitude.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  admitted  that,  for  the  profession  of  guide  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  sight  is  and  always  will  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  desuable 
if  not  absolutely  necessary  qualification.  The  latter  it  must  in  fact  be  if,  hy  a 
greater  effort  than  would  be  demanded  from  the  seeing,  or  by  the  development 
of  other  qualities  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  disadvantage  to  the  blind 
gTiide  be  not  overcome  or  outweighed.     So  we  are  not  in  our  inquiry  to  adopt 
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the  abnormally  proficient,  or  acute  or  astute  blind  person  as  our  ideal.     We 
must  take  the  ordinary  average  blind  student  as  we  find  him  and  ask,  "Is  he 
the  one  we  would  accept  the  responsibility  of  choosing-,  where  a  wide  choice 
between  blind  and  seeing  existed,  as  the  te:icher  of  the  blind?"     We  must  not 
forget  how  much  that  designation  implies.     From  the  necesslt'es  of  the  case  it 
covers  not  merely  the  usually  limited  area  of  school  teaching  but  everj^thing 
that  can  be  included  under  the  term  education  as  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
youth, — the  intellectual,  the  moral  and  the  physical.     If  the  simple  transfer- 
ence of  learning  from  one  mind  to  another  were  all  that  was  demanded  under 
the  first  head,  the  question  would  be  narrowed  down  to  very  simple  propor- 
tions; it  would  relate  in  fact  to  the  quantum  of  knowledge  onlj'.     In   this 
regard,  however,  comes  in  the  existing  although  not  irremovable  difficulty  that 
we  possess  no  colleges  or  high  class  schools  for  tlie  blind.     The  practice  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  culture  which  alone  enables  the  teacher  to  make 
his  work  interesting  to  the  taught  are,  in  consequence,  not  attninable  by  the 
blind  aspirant.     He  has  no  school  of  pedagogy  to  resort  to;  if  he  depends  on 
his  own  reading  his  command  of  literature  is  circumscribed,  and  if  he  seeks 
assistance  from  the  seeing  it  is  only  bj'  the  exerci.se  of  his  powers  of  memory 
to  a  painful  degree  that  he  can  make  such  aid  available.      He  is  handicapped 
then  at  the  outset,  and,  unless  his  energies  be  Titanic,  is  likely  to  be  beaten  in 
the  race  with  seeing  competitors.     In  the  musical  arena  his  chances  are  better, 
although  even  there  his  efforts  are  heavily  weighted.     To  bring  himself  tip  to 
an  equality  with  the  seeing  teacher  he  has  to  do  more  than  the  seeing  teacher 
does  and  to  be  more  that  than  the  seeing  teacher  is,  in  order  to  qualify  against 
the  latter  even  as  a  mere  imparter  of  knowledge.     And  this,   as  we  have 
already  seen,  without  having  the  seeing  teacher's  o^jpoi'tunities  at  command. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  primary  necessity  in  a  teacher  is  the  possession 
of  force  of  character.      The  formation  of  a  strong  character,  without  which 
the  teacher  is  of  little  value,  is  largely  dependent  on  contact  Vith  every  day's 
human  experiences-     The  teacher  who  is  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  true  sense 
is  infinitely  more  useful  than  the  best  crammed  book- worm.     Mere  teaching 
is  or  ought  to  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  teacher's  duty.     The  institution  is. 
during  the  formative    period  of    life,  the  blind   pupil's  home.      Hence  the 
responsibility  not  merely'  for  his  intellectual  culture  but  for  his  moral  and 
physical  training.     Yet  it  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  institution  the  blind  teacher  has 
himself  been  brought  up,  and  he  knows  just  so  much  as  and  no  more  than  he 
has  learned  within  the  limited  area  of  its  operations.    Moral  training  does  not 
consist  in  the  imparting  or  observing  of  a  code  of  ethics.     It  consists  in  the 
application    of    ethical    principles    to    the    various    conditions   of    life    and 
shades   of  character   with   which  the   teacher  has   to   deal.      If    the  blind 
pupil  were  to  be  a  pupil  always  the  blind  teacher  might  supplj'  his  needs. 
He  is,  however,  being  trained  for  the  world,  its  rivalries,  its  opportunities, 
its  temptations.     It  is  a  defect  in  our  school  sj^stem  that  our  sighted  teachers 
know  too  little  of  life  beyond  the  school  room,  are  often  too  pedantic,  too 
limited  in  their  perceptions.     Yet  they  have  all  as  a  rule  a  great  advantage 
over  the  blind  in  the  contact  with  the  great   world's  life  which  they  enjoy. 
In  the  moral  training,  as  well  as  in  the  intellectual  education  of  youth,  the 
blind  teacher  here  seem  to  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage.     In  the  next  place 
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as  to  plij'sical  training  none,  it  will  be  admitted,  need  it  more  than  the  blind. 
We  have  rather  slowly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  physical  cultvire  is,  in 
our  work,  of  primary  importance.  That  blind  pupils  may  be  tauglit  or 
drilled  until  the  last  physical  defect  capable  of  removal  is  overcome  is  sus- 
ceptible of  easy  proof.  But  the  test  is  harder  in  the  case  of  the  blind  than  in 
that  of  the  seeing.  And  to  place  the  blind  teacher  on  an  equality  with  the 
seeing  one  ■we  must  know  what  sense  or  combination  of  senses  can  supply 
those  of  sight  in  observing  and  corre3tin2:  the  defects  phj'sical  training  is 
designed  to  remove.  I  fear  that  we  must  admit,  that  In  this  respect  also,  as 
teichers  of  the  blind,  the  blind  labor  under  gi-ave  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  the  seeing. 

Now,      this     you     will     say    is     cold,     jDractical    reasoning    and    so 
it  is.     I  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  second  line  of  thought  and  ask  whether 
the  blind  have  not  a  plea  in  answer  to  all  this,  admitting  it  to  be  true.     The 
existence  of  institutions  for  the  blind  implies  the  presence  of  a  national  duty 
to  a  certain  class,  happ'ily  a  very  small  class,   of  the  population.     And  it  is 
clear  that  the  duty  consists  in  fitting  this  class  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
life.      It  will  also  be  conceded  (1),   that  the  possibilities  for  employment  for 
such   are  few   enough  ;   and  (2).   that    every  new  vocation  opened  to  them 
is  a  blessing  to  the  blind  and  adds  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  work  in 
their  behalf.     We,  the  educators  of  the  blind,  are  only  too  painfully  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  with  which,   when  facing  the  world  for  the  first  time,  a 
blind  youth  has  to  contend.     Nor  are  the  stimulating  and  encouraging  effects 
of  success  when  acheived  upon  the  whole  bodj^  of  blind  pupils  to  be  over- 
estimated.    The  blind  aspirant  for  a  teacher's  position  asks  us  to  take  an 
all-round  view  of  the  situation.     He  urges  us  not  to  look  at  it  from  our  side 
only  but  from  his  also.     He  reminds  us  that   our  responsibilities,  like  his, 
extend  beyond  the  school-room  and  embrace  not  tlie  ^vork  of  education  only 
but   the   whole   claims   of   the   class   we  are  appointed  to  help  upward  and 
onward.     If  he  is  wise  and  modest  he  will  admit  he  lacks  something  of  his 
seeing  rival's  advantages.     But  he  vs^ill  saj",  too,  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
gained  and  done  so  much  minus  those  missing  advantages,  is  a  proof  of  the 
good  stuff   of  which  he  is  made.     He  may  go  on  to  argue  on  economical 
grounds  that  our  "work  will  be  a  failure,   that  the  heavy  cost  of  j^ears   of 
education  will  be  lost  or  largely  wasted  if  after  we  have  done  with  him  he 
finds  no  emplo.yment  for  which  his  talents  and  special  acquirements  are  best 
adapted.      Again,   while  we  eliminate  from  our  consideration  entirely  the 
purely  philanthropic  and  charitable  idea  in  relation  to  the  education  of  the 
blind,  a  certain  sympathetic  impulse  is  surely  a  lawful  ingredient   in  our 
calculations.     And  it  has  been  well  urged  that  none  will  be  more  likely  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  blind  pupil  or  be  more  ready  to  help 
him  to  solve  them  than  one  similarly  situated.     Some  deficiencies  maj'  thus 
it  is  suggested  be  counterbalanced  hy  the  deeper  interest  likely  to  be  felt  and 
shown  by  the  blind  teacher  in  those  he  educates  who,  like  himself,   are  blind. 
Coming  to  practical  experience  however,  are  the  difficulties  or  disadvantages 
in  the  way  of  employing  blind  teachers  so  great  after  all  ?     We  are  not  asked, 
I  assume,  to  substitute  blind  teachers  everj^ where  for   seeing   ones.      The 
Jatter  will  alwas  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  actual  exigencies, 
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Does  not  the  whole  question  hinge  in  fact  upon  the  capacity  of  those  in 
authority  to  make  a  good  selection  ?  Granted  if  you  will  the  disadvantages 
on  the  one  hand  may  they  not  ha  met  by  a  careful,  judicious  discrimination 
on  the  other?  The  claims  of  those  in  whom  we  all  I  trust  feel  a  more  than 
passing  interest  demand  that  the  inquiry  shall  not  too  hastily  he 
answered  in  the  negative.  I  present  you  my  own  hastily  penned  ideas  as 
they  occur  to  me.  In  discussing  them  you  will  please  remember  that  they 
are  "  thoughts,"  and  not  necessarily  final  conclusions. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  opened  the  discussion,  dealing  with  the 
literary  department.  He  said:  It  was  with  considerable  embarrassmeat  that 
I  consented  to  opan  this  discussion  at  all,  and  especially  along  the  line  that 
has  been  assigned  to  me.  But  after  hearing  the  paper  by  Mr.  Dymond  a  part 
of  my  embarrassment  is  removed.  I  thought  that  anybody  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  discussing  a  paper  would  necessarily  have  to  antagonize 
something  in  the  paper.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  such  cannot  be  my  case.  I 
am  in  complete  accord  ^vith  everything  that  our  friend  Mr.  Dymond  has  said. 
1  have  just  one  complaint  to  make  against  him,  and  that  is  that  he  has 
covered  the  ground  too  completly  and  thoroughly.  So  far  as  blind  teachers 
of  the  blind  in  the  literary  department  are  concerned,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  first  requisite  is  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  The  next  necessary  qualification  is  that  the  teacher  should  have  the 
ability  to  impart  knowledge.  Not  every  scholar  makes  a  good  teacher,  and 
no  matter  how  well  educated  a  man  may  be  in  literature  or  science  or  any 
branch  of  learning,  unless  he  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge 
he  will  not  make  a  first-class  teacher.  Commg  down  to  the  work  of  the  blind 
teacher  in  State  schools  for  the  blind,  the  third  quahfication  necessary  in  the 
teacher  is  that  he  shall  be  a  moral  man.  I  think  the  word  "moral"  ought  to 
cover  the  ground.  I  do  not  insist  that  he  shall  be  a  member  of  a  church 
(though  I  think  that  would  be  better),  or  of  any  particular  church,  but  that 
he  be  a  moral  Christian  man.  Do  we  find  these  qualifications  united  in  the 
persons  of  blind  teachers  ?  I  have  before  me  now  many  who  in  their  work 
and  experience  are  affirmative  answers  to  these  questions,  and  if  we  will 
scan  the  lists  of  the  State  schools  we  will  find  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers,  male  and  female,  blind,  but  possessed  of  the  qualifications  I  have 
mentioned.  If  the  blind  are  thus  qualified,  what  have  we  next  to  consider? 
Coming  to  the  practical  work  of  the  class-room,  what  is  there  to  be  done  there 
that  the  blind  cannot  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  one  or  two 
minor  topics  that  ^ve  can  recall,  and  the  main  one  is  the  matter  of  discipline, 
keeping  order  in  the  room.  I  know  from  my  own  personal  experience  and 
observation  that  a  blind  man  in  a  large  class-room,  with  a  class  of 
mischievous  children,  cannot  always  maintain  perfect  order  and  discipline.  I 
should  not  state  that  too  sweepingly,  however,  for  we  have  had  some 
exceptions  in  our  school.  Another  point  is  the  attention  the  teacher  should  give 
to  the  personal  appearance  and  manner  of  the  pupils.  Can  the  blind  teachers  do- 
this  as  well  as  the  seeing  teachers  ?  We  know  they  cannot.  With  the  blind 
teacher  at  his  desk  and  the  class  in  front  of  him,  the  children  are  apt  to  fall 
into  all  manner  of  postures  and  to  go  through  all  manner  of  motions  that  the 
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blind  teacher  is  not  aware  of  and  therefore  cannot  correct  at  the  time;  and  no 
amount  of  talk  to  the  class  in  the  morning  or  once  a  week  or  ten  times  a  day 
w  11  have  the  desired  effect.  The  blind  teacher  may  know  that  these  things 
are  going  on,  he  may  call  the  pupils  att9ntion  to  them  and  warn  thsm  against 
them,  but  the  result  will  not  bs  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  seeing  teacher. 
The  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  ths  proportion  of  blind  teachers  in  the 
schools.  In  what  proportion  can  we  afford  to  use  blind  t3achers  who  are 
qualified  to  co-oparate  with  seeing  teachers.  I  shall  simply  give  the  facts 
in  our  own  school.  We  have  in  the  blind  d3partment  of  our  school  eight 
teachers.  Of  those  four  are  blind  and  four  are  sighted.  Two  of  the  four  bhnd 
teachers  are  music  teachers  ;  two  of  the  sighted  teachers  are  instructors  m 
handicrafts;  one  male  and  one  female.  In  our  school  all  the  children  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  so  that  a  class  passes  from  the  hands  of  a  seeing  teacher 
into  the  hands  of  a  blind  teacher  and  back  again,  and  we  find  that  this  plan 
works  very  nicely.  Those  points  in  which  the  blind  teacher  is  handicapped 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sight  are  supplied  by  the  seeing  teacher.  Some 
advantages  the  blind  have  which  supplement  the  work  of  the  seeing  teacher 
in  his  own  field.  I  know  that  in  our  own  school  our  children  are  more  ready 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  please  their  blind  teachers  than  to  please 
their  sighted  teachers.  We  get  the  benefit  in  that  way  of  all  that  is  best  in 
both  classes  of  teachers.  I  believe  that  in  every  institution  it  depends  largely 
if  not  altogether  upon  the  personality  of  the  children  in  the  school,  the 
proportion  of  males  and  females  and  the  age  of  the  children,  what  proportion 
of  blind  teachers  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr  Wait  opened  the  discussion  on  the  musical  department.  He  said  : 
The  conclusions  of  the  paper  are  so  manifestly  reasonable  and  just  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  ground  against  them.  The  propositions  presented 
by  Mr.  Johnson  are  quite  as  applicable  to  tlie  musical  as  to  the  literary 
department.  I  have  no  doubt  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  employment  of  a  suitable  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  competent 
and  capable  to  do  the  work  assigned  them  (due  discretion  being  used  in 
assigning  duties  and  responsibilities)  will  produce  good  results  because  of  the 
influence  they  can  exercise  over  the  young  in  the  same  situation,  and  who, 
recognizing  their  experience,  will  take  from  them  suggestions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  whac  they  ought  to  do  and  to  what  thej^  ought  to  submit  which 
they  would  receive  doubtingly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all  from  those  who  can 
see. 

As  to  the  range  of  duties,  it  must  be  determined  in  every  case  by  the 
fitness  adaptation  and  capacity  of  the  person  in  question.  Some  persons 
have  great  energy,  a  good  store  of  health  and  a  wide  field  of  knowledge. 
Some,  too,  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  sight  in  their  earlier  j^ears  and  retain  the 
observations  of  that  period.  They  may  lack  some  of  the  peculiar  experiences 
and  knowledge  of  one  who  has  had  to  struggle  from  the  beginning  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  he  possesses,  but  the  advantages  of  that  period  of  sight  are 
unquestionable.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  at  birth 
or  infancy'  have  had  to  adopt  expedients,  which  they  are  able  to  impart  to 
Qthers  with  valuable  hints  and  suggestions 
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On  the  side  of  music,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  tbat  a  blind  person  may  be 
well  equipped  with  knowledge.     As   to   whether  he  is  able  to  impart  that 
knowledge  or  not,  that  is  another  question.     The  capacity  to  teach  is  entirel}^ 
distinct  from  every  other.     If  a  person  has  not  that  capacity  though  he  had 
forty  eyes  he  would  not  make  a  teacher.     If  he  has  it  the  loss  of  sight  doss 
not  deprive  him  of  it.     That  question  of   the  capacity   to   teach   must  be 
determined  upon  grounds  entirel}"  separate  from  the  question  of  having  eyes 
or  not  having  eyes.     The  question  of  the  details  of  the  executive  of  work  is  a 
question  of  personal  power.     Oiis  parson  without  sight  may  have  the  power 
to  handle  a  class  and  control  it  whether  old  or  young.     Another  with  vastly 
more  knowledge  and  perhaps  with  the  ability  to  tell  it  in  a  more  graceful 
and  intelligent  wiiy  to  older  parsons,  might  not  have  the  peculiar  gift  of 
hoiling  the  attention  of  the  young  whde  they  are  being  instructel  and 
trained.     As  to  tha  technical  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dilEculties  of 
imparbing  an  artistic  technique  are  vastly  greater  for  the  blind  than  for  the 
s^3ing  teacher.     We  have  seen  parsons  with  all  their  faculties  who  were  able 
executants  on  the  piano,  violin,  or  organ  but  who  lacked  the  power  to  train 
others  in  the  same  lines,     The  mere  fact  of  possessing  sight  does  not  prove 
one  competent,  and  the  loss  of  sight  doas  not  prove  one  incompetent.    Still,  in 
respect  to  such  mattars  as  attitude,  and  the  position  and  action  of  the  arms, 
hands  and  fingers,  it  will  take  more  laborious  effort  and  more  acute  exercise 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  for  a  blind  person  to  have  equal  opportunities  with  a 
seeing  person  in  the  training  of  a  pupil.     Yet  it  may  undoubtedly  be  done. 
A  blind  person  filled  with  the  power  of  instruction  and  with  keen  faculties  of 
observation  may  be  able  to  teach  technique  acceptably.    It  may  be  noted  that 
one  will  not  be  a  good  teacher  merely  because  he  is  a  good  performer.    The 
best  teachers  I  have  known  are  not  those  possessed  of  great  powers   of 
execution.    The  subject  is  involved  in  some  difficulty  because  of  the  ojDportu- 
nities  for  acquaintanceship,  and  consequent  intermarriages.     If  this  can  be 
effectually    guarded    against,    it    seems    clear    that  blind  i^ersons   may  be 
employed   as  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind,   not  because  they  have    the 
exact   qualification  of  sighted  teachers,   but  because  their  experience    and 
personal  influence  over  the  pupils  may  be  joeculiarly  useful,   not  only  in  the 
school-room,  but  in  the  discharge  of  other  duties  in  the  administration  of  the 
establishment. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  of  the  Pennsjdvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  was 
called  to  speak  on  the  Industrial  Department.  He  said  :  Were  I  to  speak  for 
an  hour  I  should  only  elaborate  ideas  that  have  already  baen  put  forth.  I 
endorse  and  concur  in  every  word  that  has  been  said.  The  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Dymond  is  gold,  eighteen  carats  fine,  I  cannot  find  a  single  flaw  in  it.  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  to  be  printed.  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  it  is  studied  the 
more  we  shall  know  of  the  peculiarities,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
employing  blind  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  I  do  not  care  to 
talk  further:  everything  that  I  could  say  has  already  been  said  in  the  paper- 

The  President  invited  general  discussion. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  Of  course  the  paper  and  the  discussion  so  far  have  looked 
upon  the  matter  theoretically  rather  than  practically.     It  is  an  old  saying 
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tliat  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating.  To  get  at  this  question  properly, 
we  should  take  the  experience  of  those  who  are  conducting  classes  for  the 
blind.  I  sympathize  and  fully  concur  in  everything  in  the  paper  read  hy  Mr. 
Dymond,  and  anything  I  may  saj^  will  be  simply  in  extension  of  the  course 
that  he  bas  taken  in  that  jjaper.  Now,  we  have  with  us  fourteen  teachers  in 
the  literary  and  musical  departments,  seven  in  each.  Our  literary  teachers 
ai'e  all  seeing  persons  except  one.  The  teachers  in  our  musical  department 
are  all  blind,  with  the  exception  of  one  person,  who  has  a  little  sight.  1  can 
hardlj^  see,  with  the  experience  I  have  had,  how  we  could  benefit  our  literarj^ 
department  by  increasing  the  number  of  blind  teachers.  The  bhnd  teacher 
we  have,  I  will  guarantee  is  quite  competent  and  as  thorough  in  the  class 
work  as  any  seeing  teacher  we  could  place  in  that  department.  I  have  taken 
pains  when  teachers  from  colleges  have  visited  our  institution,  to  bring  them 
into  the  department  of  this  blind  tsacher  and  they  have  always  agreed  tha+; 
there  is  no  better  work  than  his  done  in  all  their  schools  and  colleges,  and 
many  teachers  do  not  do  as  well.  Bat  his  work  is  confined  to  certain 
branches.  He  has  the  rehtoric  class,  the  English  and  American  literature 
class,  and  the  class  in  ancient  and  modern  history.  He  has  subjects  which 
he  can  master  simplj'  by  reading  and  thought,  and  for  that  reason  he  can 
communicate  with  his  class  as  thoroughly  as  the  seeing  teacher,  In  other 
branches  of  literary  work  he  would  be  at  fault.  He  has  organized  his  class 
in  its  present  shape  since  I  have  had  charge  of  tho  institution.  He  had  at 
first  one  or  two  studies  in  w^hich  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  communicate 
with  his  pupils,  but  he  has  got  his  class  now  so  arranged  that  to  my  know- 
ledge he  is  doing  as  good  work  as  any  school  teacher  in  Columbus.  He  is 
the  second  senior  teacher.  He  has  got  a  class  of  pupils  in  whom  defects  of 
manner,  etc.,  have  been  corrected  by  the  seeing  teachers.  He  maintains  the 
most  perfect  order  and  discipline.  But  when  we  come  to  the  musical 
department  I  am  satisfied  we  have  carried  the  employment  of  blind  teachers 
too  far.  Our  professor  of  music  is  a  blind  teacher,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  present  with  us.  I  am  happy  to  sa^'  that  he  is  fully  as  capable  and  as 
well  .qualified  as  the  last  professor  we  had,  who  was  a  seeing  teacher,  and 
will  do  as  much  good.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  our  appointments  ;  the  senior  music  teacher,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
sight.  It  might  be  well  enough,  perhaps,  to  have  one  or  more  seeing 
teachers,  but  in  that  department  we  can  do  better  with  the  blind  than  we 
can  in  the  liter ai-y  department.  Let  me  give  one  little  example  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  blind  teachers  labor.  A  blind  teacher  came  to  my 
office  and  reported  a  girl  for  not  being  in  the  choir  class.  I  sent  for  the  girl 
and  asked  her  explanation  of  her  absence.  She  said  there  was  no  need  of  her 
going  ;  that  she  did  not  sing  when  she  did  go  ;  that  she  had  not  taken  any 
part  in  the  choir  class  for  three  months.  Yet  though  she  did  not  sing  for 
that  length  of  time,  it  was  not  until  she  remained  absent  and  the  girl  herself 
made  the  statement  that  the  teacher  was  aware  of  the  fact  Her  excuse  for 
not  singing  Avas  that  three  months  or  more  before  the  teacher  had 
offended  her  by  some  remark  and  she  then  resolved  that  she  would  not  take 
anj'  further  part  in  the  choir  work.  Of  course  I  soon  corrected  that  and 
made  her  take  part  in  the  choir  work.     There  is  a  limit  to  the  efficient  work 
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of  tlie  blind  teacher.  My  sympatliies  arewitli  tliem  naturally,  and  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  S3^mpath.y  only,  or  if  their  work  was  as  good  as  that  of  the 
sighted  teachers,  I  would  place  a  blind  man  in  the  advantageous  position 
every  time.  But  there  is  something  beyont  that.  We  have  two  hundred 
pupils  trying  to  fit  themselves  for  the  world  so  as  to  go  out  and  make  a  living 
and  we  should  take  that  fact  into  consideration  above  all  others.  If  the  blind 
teacher  can  do  as  well  as  the  sighted,  by  all  means  give  him  the  place.  But 
if  he  cannot  do  general  work  as  well  he  should  take  the  place  he  is  specially 
fitted  for.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  of  the  special  fitness  of  the  blind  to 
serve  on  juries.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  jury  work  one  way  and  another. 
It  is  absux^d  to  see  the  jury  commissioners  go  out  and  take  men  off  farms 
who  do  not  read  half  a  dozen  pages  of  anything  in  a  year  and  have  never 
engaged  in  making  a  retrospect  of  anything  they  have  done.  To  ask  such 
men  to  sit  for  several  weeks  listening  to  evidence  and  expect  them  to  preserve 
th'e  points  brought  forward  so  as  to  review  them  accurately  and  reach  a 
right  decision  is  absurd.  I  can  furnish  many  pupils  from  our  institution 
who  will  go  on  a  jurj'  case  requiring  them  to  note  and  analyze  evidence  and 
do  the  work  with  greater  safety  to  the  parties  and  greater  credit  to  themselves 
than  any  other  men  in  Colvimbus.  ^ 

Mr.  Dymond:  Would  they  not  be  apt  to  be  too  analj^tical  for  juries  and 
so  fail  to  agree. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  No,  sir,  I  would  take  my  chances  of  that,  because  they 
would  be  truthful  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  at  the  true  results. 

Mr.  Dymond:  Lord  Bramwell,  an  English  jurist,  sitting  in  Banc, 
allunding  to  some  disagreement  between  the  judges  as  to  the  facts  of  a  case, 
remarked  it  was  often  said  the  reason  why  juries'  verdicts  were  so  much 
respected  was  because  the  jurors  were  not  required  to  give  reasons  for  them. 
Juries  arrive  at  a  rough  and  ready  conclusion  without  any  very  critical 
analysis  of  the  case. 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

SYSTEMS  OF  EMBOSSED  PRINTING. 

BY   JNO.    T.    SIBLEY. 

The  sense  of  vision  is  that  most  frequently  brought  into  requisition  by  the 
human  mind  ;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  or  adding  to  our 
happiness  and  pleasure .  The  other  senses  are  all  subservient  to  it,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  used  only  in  connection  Avith  it.  It  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  life  that  we  seem  at  times  to  forget  the  importance  of  the  others. 
So  much  knowledge  is  acquired  through  its  us3,  that,  when  deprived  of  it,  we 
instinctively  seek  to  determine  which  sense  can  be  most  effectively  used  as  a 
substitute.  Closely  connected  with  the  sense  of  vision  in  its  general  applica- 
tion, is  the  sense  of  touch  ;  that  sense  through  whif^h  we  are  brought  most 
intimately  into  connection  with  the  material  world.  The  idea  of  something 
external  to  ourselves  rests  chiefly  upon  it;  though  this  idea  is  intuitive, 
rather  than  a  deduction  through  logical  processes.  The  most  important 
qualities  of  objects  can  be  determined  only  through  it. 

The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  body  is  the  seat  of  this  sense ;  being  adapted 
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by  its  peculiar  anatomical  structure  to  this  purpose.  The  small  numerous 
conical  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  known  as  papillae,  constitute 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  nerve  fibres  terminate.  On  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand,  these  papillae  are  more  numerous  and  more  highly  develoj)ed  than 
elsewhere;  and  the  arrangement  here  into  concentric  rows,  renders  this  par^- 
of  the  cutaneous  covering  especiallj^  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  this  important 
function ;  and  at  no  point  except  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  sensibility  so 
acute  and  unerring  as  here.  The  sense  of  touch  alone,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  properties  of  bodies  ;  a  muscular  effort, 
involuntarily  applied  and  coincident  with  it,  is  required,  and  if  through  any 
cause  this  muscular  effort  is  wanting,  although  the  sense  of  touch  proper  be 
acute,  our  ideas  of  the  character  of  surfaces  are  erroneous.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  the  improvement  of  the  sense  of  touch  by  practice,  and  we  are 
sometiraes  told  that  the  sense  of  touch  becomes  improved  by  the  actual 
development  of  the  tactile  organs.  To  my  mind  this  is  not  a  fact.  The  sense 
of  vision  is  improved  in  certain  directions  by  practice;  as  shown  in  the 
wonderful  long-sighted  vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  plains.  The  sense  of 
hearing  may  in  certain  directions  be  improved  by  practice,  but  that  there  is 
any  actual  development  of  the  eye  or  ear  I  think  we  are  ready  to  deny.  The 
economy  of  the  system  forbids  it.  The  sense  of  touch  is  improved  by  practice, 
just  as  the  other  senses  are  improved  in  the  same  way,  without  any  change 
so  far  as  development  of  any  of  the  special  organs  is  concerned.  Of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  touch  is  really  the  most  important.  While  smy  of  the  others 
may  be  destroyed,  especially  either  of  those  usually  considered  so  important, 
vision  or  hearing,  without  a  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  most  substantial 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  the  deprivation  of  the  sense  of  touch  would 
result  in  the  most  serious  consequences ;  in  fact  life,  long  continued  would  be 
impossible  without  it. 

The  deprivation  of  one  sense  makes  us  intuitively  substitute,  as  far  as  we 
can,  another  for  it ;  and  with  the  loss  of  sight  the  sense  of  touch  is  naturally 
relied  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  invention  of  letters,  useftil  through 
the  sense  of  touch,  wa^  the  natural  sequence  of  being  deprived  of  the  power  to 
use  letters  through  the  sense  of  sight. 

In  olden  times  no  effort  was  made  to  educate  the  blind;  it  being  the 
popular  opinion  in  some  countries  that  they  coitld  not  be,  and  in  others  that 
they  were  not  worthy  of  it ;  in  fact  educating  the  blind  is  distinctly  a  modern 
affair  ;  and  matters  of  historical  interest  relating  to  the  blind  and  their 
advancement,  are  embraced  almost  entirely  within  the  history  of  the  last 
two  or  three  generations.  Although  we  find  occasional  references  to  educated 
blind  people  in  olden  times,  they  were  either  isolated  cases  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  blind  as  a  class  were  ignorant,  or  were  persons  who  had  acquired 
an  education  before  losing  sight.  The  statement  that  the  blind  of  some  of  the 
w^estern  coast  countries  of  South  America,  were  the  first  to  habituallj'  read 
recorded  history,  seems  strange  at  first  thought,  but  when  we  consider  the 
method  of  recording  liistory  ij.  those  comitries  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  it  is 
not  strange  at  all.  When  the  Spaniards  over-ran  Peru,  they  found  in  large, 
rudely  but  substantially  constructed  boxes,  masses  of  woolen  strings,  of 
various  colors,  sizes  and  lengths.     On  the  long  strings,  short  ones  were  tied, 
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and,  on  all,  knots  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  were  made.  The  color  of  tlie 
string,  the  sizes,  the  number  and  distance  of  the  knots,  all  meant  something, 
and  to  those  capable  of  interj^reting  them,  ^vere  clear,  concise  historical 
records.  The  system  was  called  the  Qnippo,  or  Quippa,  as  the  word  was 
sometimes  pronounced.  Blmd  persons  handling  these  strings  were  able  to 
read  them  quite  as  intelligently  as  persons  with  sight,  the  difference  in  color 
being  the  chief  drawback  ;  but  the  different  sensation  imported  to  the  lingers 
by  the  hard  or  soft  dyes,  was  often  a  safe  guide,  as  it  is  to  the  blind  girls  of 
to-day,  who  crochet  or  knit  in  several  colors  without  the  aid  of  seeing  persons. 

The  blind  of  Chili  and  Peru  were  not  treated  with  tlie  indifference  that 
characterized  their  treatment  in  other  countries  at  the  same  date.  Being  able 
to  read  the  Quijjpo,  they  had  reached  the  standard  set  up,  and  were  regarded 
as  educated.  Consideration  of  these  unitjue  cases  can  be  of  little  interest  to  us 
to-day,  and  I,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  while  I  consider  the  various 
systems  of  embossed  printing  that  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  more  or 
less  popular. 

In  treating  of  these  diffeaent  systems,  writers  ai'e  too  prone  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  bitter  rivals,  each  endeavoring 
with  all  his  might  to  put  forward  his  own  at  any  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests 
of  those  he  pretends  to  be  so  anxious  to  serve.  Whenever  a  new  system  has 
been  brought  out,  the  promoter  has  risked  being  considered  particularly 
sellish  and  exceedingly  dull  tliat  he  cannot  see  the  perfection  of  the  then 
popular  system.  I  see  no  enemy  in  the  expounder  of  any  sj'Stem.  Close 
study  and  experiment  will  enable  us  to  see  the  utility  and  beauty  of  a  system 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  without  these  lessons  ;  and  to  condemn  a  system 
unreservedly  is  frequently  but  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  its  most 
salient  features.  The  early  work  in  embossed  printing,  though  rude  and 
unsatisfactory  in  many  ways,  was  necessary  that  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  be  acquired.  "While  priority  of  invention  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  less  of  merit,  which  point  I  will  emphasize  further  on,  the  rule  has 
.  seldom  been  varied,  that  the  inventions  when  chronologically  considered,  are 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

The  French  people  have  been  pre-eminently  foremost  in  the  work  of 
embossed  printing.  Nearly  half  a  centurj^  before  work  of  this  kind  was  done 
in  England,  and  a  quarter  of  a  centurj^  before  anj^  was  done  in  Germany,  the 
matter  had  been  placed  upon  a  practical  basis  in  France.  The  schools  for 
the  blind  in  France  are  the  oldest  and  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Numerous 
reasons  have  been  assigned  to  account  for  the  early  successful  work 
of  the  French  people  in  embossed  printing.  To  my.  mind  there  is  but  a  single 
reason,  and  a  good  one.  The  blind  themselves  have  been  the  inventors  and 
the  judges,  We  may  speculate  as  much  as  we  please  on  the  superiority  of  a 
system  of  angles  over  a  system  of  curves,  a  dot  system  over  a  line  system,  a 
system  of  lower  case  letters  over  a  system  of  capitals,  and  our  speculations 
will  count  for  but  little  against  the  results  obtained  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  things  by  the  people  who  must  use  them.  Blind  persons  are 
better  judges  of  these  things  than  persons  with  sight.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  they  are  the  only  intelligent  judges.  The  sign  language  of  the 
mute  is  mainly  what  intelligent,  mutes  have  made  it,  and  could  we  have  had 
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at  the  outset  in  tKis  countrj^,  a  candid  unbiassed  opinion  of  intelligent  blind 
persons  on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  had  tliat  noble  worker  in  the 
cause,  Dr.  S;  muel  G.  Howe,  studied  with  the  same  degree  of  care  the  problem 
blind  persons  were  solving  for  themselves  in  Paris  that  he  gave  to  the 
methods  seeing  persons  were  using  at  Edinburgh,  the  line  letter  would  never 
have  been  popular  in  this  country;  but  instead  of  it,  the  original  point  print 
would  have  become  tmiversal  here,  as  it  has  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  confusion  resulting  from  using  several  different  systems  would  not  have 
been  experienced. 

To  Valentine  Hauy  is  usually  ascribed  the  honor  of  doing  the  first 
embossed  printing  ;  though  we  know  that  prior  to  his  time  the  same  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  many  good  people.  As  far  back  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  efforts  were  made  to  cast  leaden  tj'pe  from 
which  embossing  on  paper  could  be  done;  but  the  experiments  were  not 
successful,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  good  leaden 
castings  of  any  character  on  account  of  the  property  of  lead  to  contract  much 
at  the  moment  of  solidification.  The  date  of  successful  work  in  embossed 
printing  is  that  of  1786.  Valentine  Hauj",  founder  of  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world  at  Paris  in  ITSi.  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Prussia 
in  1806,  or  of  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Germany  in  1814,  printed  from 
wooden  type  which  he  had  made  to  be  used  by  his  pupils  by  sliding  them 
into  frames,  a  small  work  entitled  ''Essai  sur  I'edtication  des  Aveugles." 
Much  interest  and  wonder  was  excited  by  the  publication  of  this  book,  and  it 
was  afterwards  translated  into  English  and  German.  The  style  of  type  used 
by  Hauy  was  the  Roman  italic. 

HAUY'S  PARISIAN   TYPE. 

a  b  c  <3  0  J  g  K  I  j  k  I  ffl  h  o 


The  first  book  ever  printed  in  English  in  relief,  was  printed  by  Mr.  James 
Gall  of  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  The  year  previous  he  had  been  shown  specimens 
of  books  printed  in  Paris  in  the  italic  letters  of  Hauy.  A  brief  experiment 
showed  him  that  while  the  books  in  this  type  were  excellent  for  children, 
those  for  whose  benefit  thej^  were  published,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  be  read  by  the  adult  blind.  He  at  once  set  a,bout  devising  a  system  that 
would  be  of  use  to  the  blind  of  all  ages,  and  selected  the  ordinary  lower  cas^e 
Roman  type,  with  some  modifications  designed  to  make  the  letters  more 
tangible.  Mr.  Gall  was  a  printer  and  publisher  and  cherished  the  idea  of 
simplifying  printing  for  the  blind,  so  that  it  could  be  done  in  any  ordinary 
Drinting  office.  "While  the  type  of  Mr.  Gall  could  be  read  more  easilj'  than  the 
old  Parisian  type,  there  were  many  persons  who  could  not  read  it  at  all,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  the  type  still  more  tangible  if  it  was  to  beconre 
universal.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  serrated  type,  or  those  made  up  of 
a  series  of  puncttu-es,  the  general  form  and  size  of  the  letters  being  the  same 
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as  before.   This  last  improvement  made  it  unnecessary  that  the  paper  be  so  stiS 

and  thick,  and  consequently  cheapened  the  work.     Mr.  Gall  was  of  a  religions 

turn  of  mind,  and  the  production  of  his   '"  t'irst  Book,"  as  it  was  called,  was 

intended   simplv  as   an  experiment,  it   being  his   purpose   should  it  prove' 

successful,  to  print  the  scriptures.     This  work  he  labored  at  zealously  till 

much  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed. 

He  was  truly  a  pioneer  in  his  country,  and  for  many  years  he  labored  in 

the  field  alone.     He  pointed  the  way,  and  although  later  comers  have  received 

more  praise  for  their  work,  none  deserved  as  much  as  he.  He  "blazed"  the  way 

through  the  forest,  and  those  who  followed  him  kept  the  beaten  path  through 

the  landmarks  he  established. 

gall's  type. 

V5  tv  V  w  xy  Z 

So  much  interest  wai  excited  by  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Gall  that  in  1832 
the  "  Scottish  Society  of  Arts"  offered  a  valuable  prize  for  the  best  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind,  believing  that  the  system  used  by  Mr.  Gall  could  be 
much  improved.  An  interesting  and  exciting  contest  was  brought  about. 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Frye,  of  London,  who  presented  as  the  best 
system  that  of  capital  letters,  which  system  had  alreadj'  been  used  to  some 
extent  in  America.     The  date  of  the  award  was  1837. 

The  most  energetic  follower  of  Mr.  Gall  was  Mr.  John  Alston  of  Glasgow, 
an  officer  in  the  school  there.  Being  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  of 
unbounded  zeal,  he  had  no  trouble  in  raising  a  fund  to  print  books  in  what 
he  considered  the  best  sj'stem.  He  also  adopted  the  Roman  capital  letter. 
His  early  experiments  were  made  with  chikben  with  delicate  fingers,  and 
after  much  work  had  besn  done,  much  money  expended,  and  a  large  library 
collected  it  was  found  that  the  size  of  the  letter  was  small  and  that  a  majority 
of  the  blind  could  not  read  it  at  all.  Mr.  Gall  had  already  pointed  out  one 
of  the  difficulties,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  Mr.  Alston  had  overlooked  it.  Many 
of  the  capital  letters  resembled  each  other  under  the  touch.  E,  Z,  X,  M,  N, 
H,  R  and  K,  appear  each  simply  as  a  square;  while  Q,  C,  A,  D  and  0,'  seem 
each  like  a  circle. 

Another  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  "  Scottish  Society  of  Arts," 
was  Mr.  T.  M.  Lucas  of  Bristol.  This  system  was  an  ingenious  but  arbitary 
arrangement  of  stenographic  characters.  A  glance  at  it  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn,  and  faulty  in  arransement  and 
tangibility.  It  never  became  popular,  although  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Lucas  and  his  friends,  it  was  tried  in  a  few  of  the  English  schools,  but  soon 
dissarded. 

"LUCAS   SYSTEM," 
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Following  close  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Lucas  came  Mr.  Frere  of  London. 
He  presented  a  system  for  embossed  printing,  built  upon  the  general  plan  of 
his  phonetic  system  for  the  seeing. 

"'frere  system." 

^    6  (c  wanting)    \'\  1  P    .  z_  J   C 

C/     3      —    W     ^^    fd  WANTING  J       /     O      I 


^  A    (w  X  ANDY  wanting)   V, 


The  system  being  purely  phonetic,  these  characters  represent  sounds 
rather  than  letters. 

In  connection  with  these  cabalistic  characters,  dots  were  used  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  massoretics  or  Hebrew  print.  Mr.  Frere  was  the  first  to 
use  the  return  lines.  The  first  line  was  read  from  rignt  to  left,  and  the  next 
from  left  to  right.  At  the  end  of  each  line  was  a  curve  taking  the  finger 
down  from  one  line  to  the  next.  He  also  invented  a  simple  process  of 
stereotj^ping.  The  characters  were  made  of  bits  of  copper  wire,  and  placed 
on  a  tin  surface  that  had  been  previously  w^ashed  with  a  zinc  solution.  The 
application  of  heat  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate,  soldered  the  wire  firmly 
to  it,  and  from  plates  thus  prepared  the  printing  was  done. 

The  most  popular  of  all  these  arbitrary  systems,  if  the  number  of  books 
published  in  each  is  a  guide,  is  that  of  Dr  Moon,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brighton,  England.  This  institution  was  one  of 
the  few  to  try  the  Frere  system  ;  and  while  teaching  it,  Dr.  Moon  became 
convinced  that  it  could  be  materially  improved.  His  system  consists  of 
arbitrary  characters,  some  of  which  resemble  slightly  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  He  adopted  the  return  line  of  Frere,  and  fashioned  many  of  his 
characters  after  his  system.  The  characters  of  the  Moon  sj^stem  are  the 
largest  of  any  yet  devised  ;  and  whatever  faults  this  system  may  have,  want 
of  tangibility  is  not  one.  Any  person  who  is  able  to  count  the  buttons  on 
his  coat,  the  fingers  of  the  hand  or  the  toes  of  the  foot,  can  read  the  Moon 
type.  Dr.  Moon  was  himself  blind,  but  became  so  at  about  the  age  of  forty 
years,  and  in  determining  the  size  of  the  characters  of  his  system  had  adult 
blind  in  his  mind  rather  than  blind  children;  There  are  more  books 
published  in  the  Moon  type  than  in  any  other  except  the  Braille. 

"  MOON  SYSTEM." 

AbCD    rn    .   |U<L1M0 
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The  serious  objection  to  this  system  is  that  it  is  too  bulkj'.  On  a  page 
7  X  11  inches,  only  about  fiftj^  words  can  be  printed,  and  a  short  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  makes  quite  a  little  book  of  itself.     The  greatest  advantage  of  the 
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Moon  system  is  tangibilit3^  and  none  of  the  otlier  line  systsms  can  compare 
With  it  in  this  respect. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  early  workers  in  America,  we  find  the  name 
of  Samuel  G.  Howe  standing  pre-eminently  first.  The  work  of  this  great  man 
is  so  well  known  in  this  country,  that  it  would  seem  like  an  offence  against 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  dwell  at  length  upon  it ;  but  his  name  is 
inseparably  coiinectei  with  the  early  education  of  the  blind,  and  no  paper 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  it.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Greece  in  1832,  whither  he  went  to  aid  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty, 
he  became  interested  in  the  blind  and  from  that  time  to  the  date  of  his  death 
in  1873,  he  was  the  most  unrelenting  worker  in  the  field.  His  first  move 
was  to  visit  the  principal  European  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  the  view 
of  profiting  by  the  experience  that  chey  had  passad  through.  He  was 
especially  impressed  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Gall  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  although 
he  visited  the  institutions  at  various  points,  he  gave  to  none  of  them  the 
consideration  he  gave  to  that  at  Edinburgh.  Returning  home  he  began  in 
1834  to  print  hooks  in  what  was  so  long  the  popular  system  in  this  country, 
the  "  Boston  ''  type.  This  was  a  slightly  modified  lower  case  letter,  bearing 
in  many  respects  a  resemblance  to  the  characters  of  Mr.  Gall's  alpnabet,  but 
much  more  closely  resembling  the  type  for  the  seeing.  He  ignored  capital 
letters,  except  the  "g"  and  '"j."  The  old  original  "Boston"  presents  a 
somewhat  peculiar  appearance,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  capital  "  g  "  and  "'  j  " 
in  the  body  of  a  word,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning. 

"  Howe's  loweu-case  i>ErTER." 
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When  the  combined  type  came  into  use  the  small  "g"was  introduced, 
but  the  "  j"  was  left  about  the  same,  excep  that  the  bar  across  the  top  was 
removed  to  make  the  capital. 

The  principal  works  published  by  Dr.  Howe  were  '"  Howe's  Cyclopedia" 
and  the  Bible,  each  in  eight  volumes  ;  though  for  many  years  the  schools  in 
the  country  were  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  Boston  press  for  their 
supply  of  books.  The  lower  case  letter  as  modified  and  introduced  by  Dr. 
Howe  became  popular,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  gradually  in  a  jneasure 
superceded  the  other  systems  in  England,  and  became  the  popular  system 
there  ;  and  in  fact  the  current  set  in  so  strongly  that  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  citadel  itself  would  be  stormed,  and  the  "Boston'  type  plant  its 
standard  in  the  heart  of  the  French  capital. 

About  a  year  after  Dr.  Howe  began  his  work  in  Boston,  Mr.  Friedlander 
began  work  of  a  similar  character  at  Philadelphia,  but  instead  of  using  the 
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lower  case,  he  adopted  the  system  of  Mr.  Alston,  or  that  of  capital  letters. 
A  friendly  rivalry  existed,  and  the  two  systems  were  given  a  fair  tr'al  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  that  were  established  from  time  to  time.  Ths 
superiority  of  the  lower  case  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and  the  Philadelphia 
press  gradually  ceased  worh.  The  trial  of  both  systems  in  th  s  country  and 
in  England  resulted  finally  in  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  combined"  type,  or  the  use  of  both  lower  case  and  capitals,  precisely  as  they 
are  used  for  the  seeing.  The  plan  of  using  both  capital  and  sm.ill  letters  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  of  Phladelphia. 

As  already  intimoted  the  Boston  press  was  the  main  source  of  supply ; 
for  many  years  work  continued,  however,  in  Philad2lphia  b\^  Mr.  Kneass, 
and  many  valuable  books  have  been  issneibyhim,  mainly  in  the  ''combinsl" 
type. 

I  desire  here  to  make  reference  to  the  "'Modified  Braille,"  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  of  Boston.  Ic  has  many  advantages.  In 
this  new  sys'".em,  used  extensively  in  the  East,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
combine  the  special  good  feature  of  the  "New  York  po.nt,''  the  le.ters 
occurring  most  frequently  being  made  with  the  fewest  number  of  dots,  with 
the  good  features  of  the  '"Braille."  The  best  feature  in  it,  to  my  mind,  is  that 
of  having  nearly  half  the  letters  the  same  as  they  are  found  in  the  original 
"Braille."  We  have  experimented  some  with  it,  and  find  that  a  pupil 
understanding  the  old  "Braille"  can  read  it  readily  with  little  trouble  and 
study ;  but  we  have  not  given  it  enough  attention  ta  justify  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  it  merits.  . 

"  smith's  modified  braille." 
•  »  •••  «••••  • 
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Foa  the  part  twelve  years  most  of  the  embossed  printing  in  the  country 
has  been  done  by  the  '"American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  at  Louisville. 
Receiving  a  subsidy  from  Congress  of  S 10, 000  a  year,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do 
much.  The  systems  used  here  are  the  ' '  combined  "  type  and  the  New  York 
point. 

■  Reference  to  the  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  suggests  a 
consideration  of  the  most  important  subject  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
educators  of  the  blind.  It  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  without  much  argument, 
that  for  general  use  a  point  sj^stem  is  preferable  to  a  sj^stem  of  lines.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  manuscript  system,  possessing  all  the  practical  points  of  the 
other  systems,  which  are  only  adapted  to  printing,  puts  it  in  the  very  first 
place.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  ready  to  class  all  the  line  systems  as 
obsolete,  and  whether  it  be  done  in  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after  or  in  the 
next  five  years,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little  tiine  when  the  work  of  embo  sed 
printing  will  all  be  done  in  point,  either  "  Braille"  or  "  New  York,"  or  possibly 
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both.  The  argument  so  often  used  in  favor  of  the  line  letter,  that  it  takes  up 
les5  space,  has  been  met  by  the  adoption  of  an  int9lligent  system  of  contrac- 
t'.on^  In  approaching-  a  discussion  of  the  two  systems  of  point  print,  I  desire 
at  the  outset  to  establish  beyond  cavil  or  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  '"  Misso^iri 
School  for  the  Blind  "  was  the  first  Institution  in  the  world,  outside  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  to  recognize  the  merit  of  a  point  system.  Statements  of  this 
character  coming  from  me  have  heretofore  brought  out  a  wink  of  the  eye,  a 
shrug  of  the  shouMer,  or  other  light  gymnastic  performance,  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  who  have  always  seemed  readj'-  to 
dispute  this  point  with  us. 

In  the  report    of  the   Missouri   school  made  in   1860,    a  whole   page  is 
devoted  to  the  Braille,  which  had  already  been  regularly  adopted  in  both  the 
departments  of  literature  and' music.     It  was  introduced  direct  from  Paris, 
by  a  trustee  of  the  school.  Dr.  S    Pollak.     In  the  report  of  the  school, made  in 
1882,  we  find  the  following  words  :     "In  the  prosecution  of  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding studies,  great  advantage  has  b?en  derived  from  the  use  of  the  system 
of  point  writing,  known  as  the  'Braille'  type.     It  is   now  used  in  this  insti- 
tution exclusively  in  music,  and  to   a    very    great  extent    in    spelling    and 
etymology,  as  also  in  recording  brief  facts  generally.     Its  advantages  over 
any  of  the  old  systems  are  obvious,  for  it  enables  the  blind  to  freely  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by   writing,  and  to  preserve  in   permanent  form  such 
data  as  may  be  valuable.     In  the   pursuit   of   some   of  the  school  studies,  it 
places  them  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  seeing.      The  alphabet  is  so  simple 
that  it  may  be  speedily  learned  by  the  youngest  and  the  dullest.     It  will  be  a 
great  step  in  the  onward  and  upward  progress   of  the  blind  in  this  country 
when  their  books  shall  all  be  printed  in  this  tj^pe.      Speed  the  day.      But  it  is 
in  music  that  its  excellence  is  especially  manifest.       There  the  old  systems  of 
notation  have  proved  practically  a  failure.     The   amoiuit  of  music  which  we 
now  have  in  this  type  would  cost  ai  least  four  hundred  dollars.     If  there  is 
anything  that  can  make  the  blind   independent,  it  is  this  system."    There  is 
much  more  of  the  same  that  I  might  read  you,  but  I  Avill  spare  you.     It  all 
sounds  as  if  it  might  have  been  written yesterday,instead  of  thirty  years  ago. 
The  "  Braille  "  sj^stem,  though  introduced  about  the  year  of  1832,  was  not 
adopted  formally  by  the  Institution   at  Paris  till  1854.     It  was   introduced 
into  this  country,  through  the  Missouri  school  in  1830.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  England  till  1839.       In  searching  through  the  old  reports  of  the  eastern 
schools,  with  a  view  of   clearly  establishing   our  claim   to  priority   in   this 
matter,  I  found  that  neither   Boston  nor  Philadelphia  were  in  the  race  with 
us.     But  I  did  find  that  our  friend  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York,  was  our 
closest  competitor.     In  his  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  of  1866,  after 
giving  the  Missouri  School  creiit  for  using  the  "Braille"  and  condemning  in 
a  general  way  the  various  systems  of  line  letter,  he  says  :     "  But  the  'Braille' 
system  is  an  excellent  one  ;    and  inasmuch   as  there  are  already  too  many 
systems   of  printing  in  use,    which  difficulty    would    be    magnified  by  the 
introduction  of  another,  it  is  urgent  that  every  institution  should  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  apparatus,  so  that  all  pupils  may  be  taught  to  write  it,  in 
doing  which  they  will  learn  to  read  it ;  thus  making  a  demand  for  books  and 
music  in  the  only  type  known  at  present  which   is  available  for  all  purposes 
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to  all  the  blind.  And  I  would  specially  urge  upon  all  persons  or  institutions 
possessing-  facilities  for  printing  for  the  blind,  the  importance  of  printing 
books  in  the  point  signs  of  the  "Braille"  system." 

Such  an  endorsement  is  worth  much,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  advocates  of  the  ' '  New  York  point." 

The  "'Braille"  system  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor,  Louis  Braille,  a 
blind  teacher  in  the  school  at  Paris.  He  was  not  the  inventor  of  a  point 
system,  however.  Charles  Barbier,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  devised 
the  first  point  system.  The  cell,  as  we  term  it,  contained  twelve  points,  in 
two  rows  of  six  each.  The  letters  being  six  dots  long,  the  finger  could  not 
cover  them  all  at  a  single  touch.  No  practical  use  was  ever  made  of  the 
system,  but  it  gave  the  talented  blind  man  the  idea  upon  which  he  founded 
the  system  that  bears  his  name,  and  through  which  so  much  has  been  done 
for  the  advancement  of  the  blind. 

He  cut  the  Barbier  cell  in  two,  and  made  the  letters  three  points  long 
instead  of  six.  The  original  "Braille,"  being  a  French  system,  of  course 
contained  no  "w,"  and  when  it  was  transplanted  to  American  soil  by  the 
Missouri  School  this  letter  had  to  be  supplied.  The  matter  was  carefully 
weighed,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  it  was  decided  which  of  two  plans 
would  be  the  better.  Whether  to  substitute  a  "w,"  and  let  the  remaining 
letters  of  the  alphabet  be  the  same  as  in  the  original,  or  to  carry  out  the 
simple  and  beautiful  plan  of  adding  two  dots  to  form  the  last  letters.  The 
latter  idea  prevailed,  and  the  "Missouri  Braille,"  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
called,  differs  from  the  original  in  the  last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When 
the  English  institutions  adopted  the  "  Braille,"  they  substituted  a  letter  for 
"w"  and,  consequently,  have  the  last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  the  same  as 
in  the  original,  at  the  expense  of  spoiling  the  method  upon  which  the  system 
is  built.  These  little  differences  amormt  to  nothing.  Our  library,  the  largest 
"Braille"  library,  probably,  in  the  countr3^  contains  books  printed  in  both 
systems,  and  our  pupils  suffer  no  inconvenience  in  reading  either  readily. 

In  comparing  the  "  Braille"  and  "  New  York  point  "  systems,  I  shall  not 
tax  your  patience  with  a  review  of  the  old  arguments  that  have  been  used  so 
long,  but  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  points.  I  assume  that  the  only  object 
one  can  have  in  advocating  one  sj^stem  over  the  other,  is  a  desire  to  do  what 
he  conscientiously  conceives  to  be  the  best  for  the  blind,  and  to  ask  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  systems,  and  give  each  a  fair  trial,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected.  And  as  an  advocate  of  the  Braille  print  for  all  purposes,  I 
ask  each  of  you,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  study  the  two  sj^stems, 
read  the  arguments  that  have  been  made  for  each,  and  then  choose.  The 
advocates  of  the  ' '  New  York  point  "  are  very  prone  to  quote  an  officer  of  the 
Missouri  School,  who  made  h  comparison  of  the  two  systems  at  Indianapolis 
in  1872,  and  concluded  by  recommending  the  "  New  York  point."  The  facts 
of  that  case  are  simply  these  :  When  the  "  New  York  point"  was  heralded 
over  the  cormtry  as  a  great  improvement  on  the  "  Braille,"  and  the  faults  of 
the  line  letter  pointed  out  at  the  same  time,  the  new  schools  of  the  west  had 
not  used  a  point  print  of  any  kind,  and  took  up  the  "New  York  point  "  on  its 
general  recommendation, and  not  because  the  two  systems  had  been  compared 
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and  the  *'New  York  point'*  foiuid  to  be  the  best.  As  many  of  the  New  York 
styles  are  adopted  in  the  west  as  being  the  latest  and  best,  it  soon  became  the 
fashion  to  us2  "New  York  point,"  and  the  Missouri  people  are  nothing  if  not 
fashionable,  and  the  new  point  sj^stem  was  adopted  by  the  school  in  St. 
Louis.  I  say  adopted,  because  it  was  ordered  that  the  "Braille"  be  set  aside, 
and  the  new  pdint, substituted.  ,  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  comparison  of  the  two 
systems,  it  was  clearly  and  plainly  an  abandonment  of  the  "Braille"  and  a 
substitution  of  the  "New  York  point."'  It  was  not  a  case  of  contest.  No  one 
objected.  Pupils  and  teachers  alike  had  been  told  so  often  of  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  the  new  system,  all  of  which  they  believed,  that  with  one 
accord  and  with  perfect  good  will  all  began  to  use  it.  A  great  pile  of  slates 
was  secured,  and  the  Missouri  School  was  in  the  height  of  fashion  with  the 
latest  New  York  style.  After  using  the  "  New  York  point  "  for  some  time,  it 
was  found  that  it  did  not  meet  expectations,  and  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  out  of  st\'le,  it  was  laid  aside  and  the  "  Braille  "  taken  up  ;  and 
while  the  officer  alluded  to  was  advocating  the  "New  York  point"  at 
Indianapolis,  the  paraphernalia  of  that  system  that  was  to  revolutionize 
printing  for  the  blind,  had  been  sold  to  the  ragman,  and  the  old  Braille  more 
firmh'  established  than  ever.  The  new  point  system  was  dropped  simply 
because  it  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  man}^  respects,  especially  in  music. 

I  desire  to  compare  the  two  systems  only  in  a  general  way,    and   to  that 
end  illustrate  each. 

"  BRAILLE  LITERARY  SYSTEM." 
•  •  ••••o  ••»•«  •  • 
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The  "New  York  point"  was  designed  as  an  improvement  on  the  "Braille," 

but  to  improve  the  "Braille." 

"To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 
In  comparing  the  two  systems  of  music,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  "Braille"  stands  out  with  a  great  advantage  by  having  a  single  charac- 
ter to  represent  both  the  name  and  the  value  of  the  note ;  while  two 
characters  are  necessary  in  the  "New  York  point ;"  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  two  system  in  detail  will  show  sim.lar  advantages  throughout. 

The  very  essence  of  written  music  consists  in  the  name  of  the  note,  its 
value  and  length,  and  its  position  on  the  staff.  These  three  features  belong 
to  every  note,  and  without  any  one  of  them  the  note  is  meaningless. 
Writing  music  simply  means  the  proper  use  of  these  three  things,  in  connec- 
tion with  accessions  in  the  way  of  characters  to  represent  various  modes  of 
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expression,    manner   of  execution,    etc,   and  while  the  j^nw^ec?  music  for  the 
blind,  especiallj'  that  in  Braille,  is  often  loaded  with  these  characters,  many . 
of  them  are  not  necessar.y,  and  in  fact  good  music  may  be  written  with  but 
few  of  them. 

As  already  pointed  out,  these  three  elements,  the  name  of  the  note,  its 
value  and  its  position,  are  represented  in  Braille  by  two  simple  characters, 
while  in  ''  New  York  point  "  three  are  required.  A  careful  comparison  shows 
that  the  advantage  of  the  "  New  York  point "  in  saving  space  in  literature,  is 
vvholh"  lost  in  music,  in  fact  the  "  Braille  *'  takes  much  less  space. 

The  simply  system  of  forming  the  letters  from  a  set  of  ten  holds  good  in 
the  system  of  music.  The  base  is  the  eighth  note.  A  dot  to  the  lower  right 
makes  the  quarter  notes.  A  dot  to  the  lower  left  makes  the  half  notes.  Two 
dots  to  the  eighth  notes  makes  the  whole  notes.  The  same  character 
that  repressnts  the  whole  not3  repressnts  the  sixteenth  ;  that  represents  the 
half  note,  the  thirty-second,  and  so  on. 

The  using  of  one  character  to  repi'esent  two  things,  causes  no  confusion. 
No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  music  could  make  a  mistake. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  literary  systems  as  here  represented  will 
convince  anyone  of  the  simplicity  of  the  "Braille."  The  first  ten  characters 
are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  learn  them  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  the 
remaining  letters  are  made  by  adding  one  or  two  dots  to  these,  the  whole 
system  is  simplicity  itself :  again,  each  letter  has  its  own  cell,  the  cells  being 
sepai'ated  by  a  space.  In  learning  the  '' New  York  point  "  the  child  has  to 
learn  twenty-six  arbitrary  characters,  not  separated  by  a  uniform  space  ;  it 
being  necessary  for  him  to  recollect  in  each  case  whether  he  finished  the  last 
letter  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  division  bar.  This  is  not  a  great 
inconvenience  to  older  pupils,  but  for  young  children  the  system  is  difficult  to 
learn 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "  New  York  Point "  saves  much  space, 
variously"  estimated  from  ten  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  I  believe  about 
eighteen  per  cent,  a  fair  figure.  If  we  make  extensive  use  of  signs  in  which 
the  "  Braille"  is  so  rich,  this  advantage  is  largely  overcome.  As  to  tangibility, 
there  is  really  no  difference.  My  observation  has  been  that  good  readers  in 
either  system  acquire  about  the  same  speed. 

As  already  indicated,  the  onlj^  way  to  determine  which  system  is  the 
better,  is  to  try  both.  This  has  been  done  lately  in  a  number  of  the  schools 
that  heretofore  used  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  if  we  except 
Philadelphia,  which  supplanted  the  "'Braille"  literary  system  with  the  "New 
York  point,"  retaining  the  "Braille"  music  sj^stem  as  the  best,  the  change  has 
been  in  every  case  from  "New  York  point"  to  "Braille."  The  recent  action 
of  the  Illinois  school  is  strikingly  significant.  Many  years  ago  I  began  taking 
a  pocket  "Braille"  slate,  which  was  so  convenient  and  cheap  that  the  old  form 
was  discarded  at  once  in  our  school,  and  the  small  slate  used  altogether.  I 
have  noticed  with  no  little  pride  that  the  form  has  become  almost  universal 
in  the  United  Stg,tes.  This  little  slate  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil  of  the 
Illinois  school,  who  showed  it  to  his  classmates.  The  novelty  of  it  attracted 
some  attention,  and  soon  the  pupils  of  that  school  began  to  use  it,  and  of 
course  the  "Braille"  system.     As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  "Braille" 
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was  being  used  in  the  school,  the  superintendent,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
scientious in  the  niattei',  forbid  the  use  and  the  slates  were  confiscated  as  fast 
as  they  were  found.  But  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
"Braille"  has  been  established  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  blind  of  Illinois. 
When  Dr.  F.  H.  Hall  assumed  charge  of  that  school  two  years  ago,  he  found 
the  "New  York  point"  the  established  system,  and  from  conversations  with 
him  about  that  time  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  a  predeliction  for  it.  He  had 
heard  something  about  the  "  Braille,"  how^ever,  and  determined  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  it.  This  he  did  in  a  fair,  impartial  way,  calling  to 
his  aid  his  best  teachers  and  pupils  The  result  was  an  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  '■  Braille,"  especially  for  music. 

In  manj'  of  the  schools  where  the  "New  York  jDoint"  is  used  for  literary 
work,  the  "Braille"  is  used  for  music.  This  using  of  two  systems  is  a  straw 
that  shows  very  plainly  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  schools  using  the  two  systems  claim  for  the  "New  York  point"  great 
superiority  over  the  "Braille"  for  literary  work  ;  but  as  long  as  books  can  be 
had  for  nothing  in  the  "  New  York  point "  and  "Braille"  books  must  be  paid 
for  and  imported,  we  will  find  schools  clinging  to  the  former  ;  but  when  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  begins  the  printing  of  books  in 
"  Braille,"  which  I  believe  it  will  soon  do,  an  institution  using  two  point 
S3"stems  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  schools 
are  not'aware  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  to  be  had  in  the  "Braille"  is 
larger  to-day,  than  that  in  "  New  York  point  "  is  apt  to  be  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  with  almost  ever^^  printing  house  for  the  blind  in  the  world 
printing  "  Braille,"  and  a  single  institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth  printing 
"New  York  point,"  the  result  can  be  easily  foreshadowed. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  London  and  Paris  is  of  the  highest 
order,  especially  in  printing  music.  The  list  of  music  includes  so  much  of 
the  romantic  and  classical  that  little  more  is  to  be  desired  in  that  direction- 
Ten  years  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  "New  York  point"  was  to  drive  the 
"  Braille"  from  the  country,  except  in  a  few  schools  like  that  at  St.  Louis, 
where  the  merits  of  the  system  were  too  well  understood  to  permit  of  any- 
thing being  used  as  a  substitute.  But  a  wonderful  reaction  has  set  in  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  my  prediction,  made  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
expense  of  being  considered  just  a  little  unbalanced,  that  the  "  Braille  "  would 
yet  be  the  popular  system  of  the  country,  seems  about  to  be  realized  ;  and 
whether  the  "  New  York  point"  people,  who  have  been  so  strongly  backed  in 
all  the  efforts  to  force  that  sj^stem  to  the  front,  by  the  "American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,"  the  onh"  institution  through  which  books  can  be  had 
free  of  cost,  and  upon  which  the  younger  schools  with  limited  means  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  supply  of  embossed  matter,  are  willing  to 
admit  or  not  that  the  "  Braille"  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  each  day, 
the  tide  will  soon  overtake  them,  and  it  will  be  the  alternative  of  climbinS 
aboard  the  "  Braille ''  craft,  and  amid  the  strains  of  sweet  mnsic.  and  the 
waving  of  flags,  enjoying  a  sail  over  the  smooth  waters,  yr  clinging  to  the 
broken  spars  of  ignorance  and  fancied  security',  and  going  down  to  the  deep 
sea  with  the  powerful  "  New  York  point"  under  tow. 

The  policy  of  the  "  New  York  point  "  people  to  prevent  the  publication  o 
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books  in  "  Braille"  by  tbe  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  making 
might  right,  throwing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  consummation 
of  this  end,  cannot  be  pursued  much  longer.  I  believe  that  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, if  nothing  else,  will  call  for  matter  in  that  type  ;  enough,  at  least,  upon 
which  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  this  is  all  the  "  Braille"  contingent 
asks.  Put  out  matter  in  both  sj" stems,  to  be  had  without  cost,  let  the  schools 
use  both  for  awhile,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  I  appeal  to  the 
trustees  of  the  "Printing  House"  to  do  this.  Let  the  one-sided  polic}-,  that 
has  prevailed  so  long,  be  put  aside  :  consider  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the 
"  Braille"  under  the  most  imfavorable  circumstances  ;  be  willing  to  meet  its 
advocates  as  brothers  in  the  work,  just  as  honest,  just  as  earnest,  and 
probably  just  as  intelligent  as  you.  This  looks  to  me  like  a  fair  proposition, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  1  believe  it  will  be  granted.  The  fight  is  now  to  a 
decision.  If  the  "New  York  point"  is  superior  to  the  "Braille"  inmost 
respects,  the  "Braille"  will  liave  to  go.  If  the  "Braille"  is  much  superior, 
the  New  York  point"  will  have  to  go.  If  both  possess  advantages,  one  in  one 
direction,  the  other  in  another,  both  will  be  used.  The  question  must  be 
settled,  and  it  can  be  done  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems  in  actual 
work.  The  sooner  it  is  settled  the  better,  and  the  action  of  the  trustees  of  the 
"Printing  House"  can  do  much  to  expedite  matters. 

DISCUSSION. 

* 

Mr.  Wait,  of  New  York, — We  are  certainly  under  obligations  to  Dr. 
Sibley  for  his  careful  presentation  of  his  subject.  Before  proceeding  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  subject,  a  word  or  two  in  correction  of  Dr.  Sib- 
ley's statement  in  regard  to  the  priority  of  the  Missouri  school  in  introducing 
or  adopting  the  Braille  character  will  be  in  place.  In  the  report  of  the  New 
York  institution,  printed  in  1837  may  be  found  an  illustration  of  the  Braille 
alphabet,  and  an  explanation  of  the  importance  of  point  writing.  At  that 
time  it  was  difficult  to  procure  apparatus.  The  Boston  letter  was  rising  in 
favor,  and  there  was  a  prejudice  against  so-called  arbitrary  alphabets,  to 
that  substantial  practical  application  of  the  method  was  not  made  until  1855, 
when  Mr.  Adam  McClelland,  a  teacher  in  the  institution,  arranged  an 
alphabet  for  the  English  language,  using  for  the  purpose  a  writing-frame 
procured  at  the  Paris  school  by  Dr.  John  G.  Adams,  in  ] 853-54.  This  system 
was  in  use  in  the  New  York  institution  from  1855  until  the  introduction  of 
what  has  become  known  as  the  New  York  Point  letter. 

Dr.  Siblej^  says  that  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  the 
only  institution  from  which  books  may  be  secured  free  of  cost.  The  American 
Bible  society  donates  the  Bible,  and  sends  it  free  of  cost  to  deserving  blind 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Society  for  the  publication  of 
Evangelical  religious  literature,  organized  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Hall,  distributes  its  books  throughout  the  United  States  free.  One  of  the 
most  important  publications  ever  turned  out  from  an  embossing  press  is  the 
International  Sunday  school  lessons,  published  from  week  to  week,  and 
read  by  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the  United  States  who  are  obliged  to 
use  embossed  literature.  These  works  are  distributed  free  of  cost.  The  last 
distribution  of  the  society,  a  collection  of  nearly  600  hymns,  amounted  to 
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something  like  $5,000,  and  the  entire  distribution  of  the  books  of  this  society 
in  both  the  New  York  point  and  Boston  line  letter  represent  a  large  amount. 
The  statement  by  Dr.  Sibley  that  no  embossed  books  are  distributed  free  ex- 
cept those  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  would  indicate  that 
he  has  been  in  ignorance  of  these  facts,  ai]d  also  that  the  books  of  the  society 
for  publishing  evangelical  literature  are  ix)t  distributed  among  the  blind  of 
Missouri,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  a  f  lee  gift.  With  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  these  two  point  S3"stems,  we  may,  without  going  too  much  into 
details,  examine  the  basis  upon  which  the  two  systems  sta.nd.  In  regard  to 
the  superiority  of  the  points,  over  lines,  we  agree  that  the  Roman  line  letter 
ought  to  be  relegated  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  background.  In  saying  this 
I  would  not  deprive  a  single  person  in  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  a  book 
now  in  the  line  letter  that  will  add  to  his  coaifort  or  his  progress  in  any  wa,y. 
But  to  spend  more  money  in  preparing  for  new  publications  in  the  line  letter 
appears  to  be  a  mistaken  aud  wasteful  policy,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  we  could 
see  our  way  clear,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  any  fund  in  our  charge  is 
concerned,  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  enable  us  to  produce  books  in  em- 
bossed point  signs,  which  are  confessedly  within  the  reach  of  every  blind 
person,  instead  of  those  which  confessed!}'  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
blind.  I  desire  now,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  apparatus,  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  New  York  and  the  other  S3'stems  of  point  writing  and 
printing,  and  to  show  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  field  was  all  open,  there  were  reasons  why  it  became 
important  to  depart  from  the  vertical  and  to  adopt,  the  horizontal  structure. 
Dr.  Sibley  has  quoted  a  statement  made  by  me  at  about  that  time,  in 
regard  to  the  Braillie  system  I  was  then  as  much  convinced  as  I  am  now  of 
the  great  advantage  of  points  over  lines,  and  was  ready  to  state  its  merits  and 
to  adopt  it  if  others  would.  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Chapin  and  to  Dr.  Howe  that 
if  they  would  adopt  it  we  would  do  so,  but  the  proposal  was  not  accepted. 
While  considering  the  question  of  points,  as  against  the  Roman  line  letters, 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  modes  of  constructing  punc- 
tographic  signs  were  examined.  Studious  investigation  showed  the  horizontal 
structure  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  vertical  or  Barbier-Braille,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  this  superiority  was  recognized  by  the  convention  of 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  held  at  IndianajDolis  in  1871 — and  which  declared  by 
resolution,  '"  That  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet,  as  arranged  bv 
Mr.  Wait,  should  be  taught  in  all  institutions  for  the  blind." 

The  following  cuts  represent  sections  of  the  apparatus  hy  which  on 
an  enlarged  scale  the  vertical  and  horizontal  modes  of  structure  were 
illustrated: — 
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The  formation  of  the  different  signs  used  in  literature  and  in  music  was 
clearly  shown  by  the  use  of  large  pins,  placed  at  will  in  the  enlarged  guide 
plates. 

Some  of  the  points  brought  out  were  as  follows  : 

Without  compounding,  the  New  York  code  has  120  signs  ;  the  Braille 
has  63. 

The  Braille  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  a  true  capital  letter,  thus 
compelling  the  use  of  a  double  sign  for  this  purpose,  in  a  capital  index  joined 
with  a  small  letter. 

The  area  of  signs  for  capitals  in  Braille  with  letter  and  line  space,  is 
6  times  4=24  points. 

The  area  of  capitals,  with  letters  and  line  space,  in  "  New  York  Point  "  is 
5  times  8  =  15  ])oints. 

The  area  of  '"Braille"  small  letters  is  8  times  4=12  points. 

The  area  of  "  New  York  "  small  letters  is  8  times  8=9  points. 

The  area  of   "  Braille"  word   space  is  4  times  4  =  16  points. 

And  with  imilateral  endings,  5  times  4=20  points. 

The  "  New  York  "  M'ord  space  is  2  times  3  =  6  points. 

This  excess  of  bulk  and  of  cost  is  inherent  in  the  structure  of  the 
"Braille"  code,  and  any  attempt  to  lessen  it  by  reducing  the  scale,  or  by  the 
use  of  contractions,  will  avail  nothing,  because  it  can  be  offset  by  the  same 
means  applied  to  the  "  New  York  "  system. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  area  of  notes  with  their  vahies  in  the  "  New 
York"  music  system,  is  not  correctly  indicated  bj"  the  elementary  forms  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Sibley's  exhibit,  but  is  determined  by  the  working  rules,  whereby 
a  note  which  is  4  times  2  =8  points  in  its  elementary  form,  becomes  in  prac- 
tice 2  times  2=4  points.  This  short  form  is  used  much  more  than  the  full 
elementary"  form,  whereas  in  "  Braille,"  the  area  of  note  and  value  can  never 
be  less  than  2  times  3=6  points. 

The  formation  of  the  signs  for  time  values  in  each  system  was  shown, 
those  of  the  "  New  York  "  system  being  exact,  w^hile  those  of  the  "  Braille  " 
system  are  inexact,  the  same  sign  being  used  to  show  tivo  notes  of  different  value. 

The  ' '  Braille  symbols  repi-esent  neither  the  staff  notation  nor  the  facts 
correctly  and  lead  to  a  false  representation  of  both  meter  and  musical  form. 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  Mr.  Wait  referred  to  the  discussion  as  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  probity  and  truthfulness  among  the  pupils,  and 
virged  that  pvipils  who  are  mstructed  in  the  use  of  a  false  or  equivocal  system 
upon  gromids  of  convenience,  expediency,  or  from  mere  choice,  would  not  be 
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slow  to  infer  that  equivocation  and  perversion  may  rightfully  be  practiced  in 
respect  to  other  matters  of  convenience,  or  self-interest.  Such  a  practice  is  at 
variance  with  fundamental  principles  of  right  in  education,  and  tends  to  a 
low  and  incorrect  view  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  right  relations. 
This  impropriety  and  unfitness  should  be  corrected  if  possible,  and  if  not, 
then  the  system  which  cannot  exist  without  these  defects  ought  not  to  find 
recognition,  or  to  be  preferred  as  against  "  New  York  system." 

Mr.  Wait  showed  that  the  "  New  York  system"  was  easily  learned  by 
young  children,  and  directed  attention  to  the  wide  reign  of  text  books,  general 
literature  and  music  already  publiished  in  the  "New  York  system,"  and 
urged  that  in  no  way  can  we  so  quickly  and  enduringly  promote  the  Avelfar^ 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  blind,  as  \iY  the  general  and  constant  use  of 
the  means  thus  afforded. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  I  enjoyed  Dr.  Sibley's 
paper  very  much ;  I  think  it  is  the  ablest  presentation  of  the  subject  I  have 
ever  met,  and  having  been  for  twent\^  years  interested  in  the  work,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  learn  everything  I  coiild  upon  the  subject.  I  think  the 
thanks  of  the  association  are  due  to  Dr.  Sibley  for  his  search,  for  the  care  he 
has  taken  in  collecting  the  data,  and  placing  the  matter  before  us,  and  for  liis 
fairness.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  to  be  borne  in  mind — this  is  not  a  new 
subject .  Twenty  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Wait  go  through  just  this  kind  of  state- 
ment, and  I  thought  it  was  as  tedious  an  infliction  of  the  kind  as  I  had  ever 
suffered.  I  was  sitting  at  the  time  beside  a  brother  superintendent.  He  asked 
me,  "Do  you  know  anything  about  this ?  "  "  No,"  I  said,  " and  I  don't  want 
to."  But  we  have  heard  of  people  coming  to  scoff,  and  remaining  to  prav 
So  it  was  in  my  case.  Now  many  of  us  have  had  to  go  through  these 
experiments.  In  the  Kentucky  school  the  Braille  was  iised.  We  got  our 
apparatus  from  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Robyn  came  to  teach  us.  The  pupils  studied 
it  with  avidity  and  learned  it  rapidly.  They  had  the  same  experience  in 
Wisconsin,  they  had  learned  and  knew  the  Braille  there.  This  New  York 
Point  system  came  up  and  we  gave  it  a  trial.  Our  prejudices  were  all  in  favor 
of  the  Braille,  but  the  merits  of  the  system  overcame  those  prejudices.  There 
is  a  wonderful  economy  of  space  and  a  wonderful  economy  of  time,  and  a 
wonderful  economy  in  the  cost  of  printing,  and  when  we  come  to  the  cost  o 
printing,  I  speak  as  a  printer,  and  I  know  that  economj^  in  this  respect  is  of 
great  moment.  I  cannot  understand  a  great  many  things  that  are  perfectlv 
clear  to  the  mhabitants  of  other  co^mtries  differently  trained.  The  methods 
that  answer  in  Europe  may  not  fit  in  with  our  ways.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  a  word  against  the  use  of  any  system  -in  other  countries  •  we 
here  are  not  competent  judges  of  such  matters,  and  we  have  no  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  work.  The  establishment  of  a  printing  press  in  an 
institution  is  a  most  excellent  thing.  There  are  a  great  man}^  thino-s  that 
ought  to  be  printed  for  they  can  thus  be  preserved,  and  made  of  use,  as  could 
not  be  done  in  any  other  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  printing  for  the  whole 
United  States,  European  methods  will  not  apply.  We  have  a  press  that 
makes  120  impressions  a  minute.  If  we  should  adopt  the  European  svsteni 
and  stereotype  by  hand,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  fast  we  could  .work 
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but  I  do  know  it  does  not  compare  in  this  respect  witli  tlie  revolutions  of  a 
cylinder  press  and  we  would  soon  be  swamped  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand.  We  publi.'jh  a  weekly  paper  of  from  six  to  eight  pages  of  Sunday 
school  lessons  of  1,500  copies.  If  we  attempted  to  do  that  on  European  methods, 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take.  It  would  not  take  very  long  I  know 
for  us  to  get  some  years  behind.  There  is  the  great  point  —we  have  to  keep 
up  year  by  year  with  the  demands  made  by  all  the  institutions.  Thus  we  are 
forced  the  discover  and  use  new  methods,  and  when  we  print  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  copies  of  that  newspaper,  as  we  do,  our  cylinder  press  is 
brought  into  use  ;  when  we  print  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the 
hymn  book,  our  cylinder  press  comes  into  use,  our  steam-stitcher  comes  into 
use  and  where  a  single  person  could  sew  seventeen  of  our  books  in  a  day, 
now  she  can  sew  eighty.  Next  comes  the  consideration  of  space,  which  also 
is  forced  upon  us.  The  books  are  very  bulky.  What  can  we  do  to  remedy 
that  y  In  the  early  days  everything  was  regulated  by  the  Boston  line  letter. 
I  never  think  of  Dr.  Howe  and  what  he  has  done  for  the  blind  without  invok- 
ing a  blessing  upon  his  memory.  He  revolutionized  the  system  of  printing 
for  the  blind  and  the  letter  he  adopted  became  the  standard  by  which  we 
measure.  We  adopted  the  New  York  point  in  the  matter  of  space  to  the  extent 
of  35  per  cent,  in  literary  work,  and  87  per  cent,  in  music.  Now  I  have  here 
some  specimens  of  embossed  printing  that  show  the  literary  print  in  the  old 
line  letter,  the  old  style  of  point  and  the  new  style,  and  the  same  in  music.  In 
the  old  style  of  point  literary,  the  type  takes  up  about  20  per  cent,  more  space 
than  the  Boston  line.  The  new  type  is  quite  as  legible,  in  fact,  more  so,  for 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  in  comparison  with  the  new  type,  the 
old  is  "  awkward,  cumbrous  and  bulkj'."  The  new  type  has  an  advantage 
of  12  per  cent,  over  the  Boston  letter  ;  that  is  we  can  put  in  a  hundred  pages 
of  the  new  type  what  would  require  a  hinidred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  Boston 
line.  AVe  printed  the  old  style  without  capitals,  but  in  the  new  we  have  a 
system  of  capitalization,  using  a  magnified  dot,  which  is  quite  apparent  to 
the  touch.  The  experiments  with  this  new  type  have  been  carried  on  very 
carefully  ;  specimens  have  been  submitted  to  the  blind  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  obtained  the  opinions  of  children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  of  their 
teachers,  and  of  many  blind  readers  outside  the  schools,  and  the  result  is 
practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  new  print.  In  this  new  type  the  New 
York  point  system  comes  nearer  than  before  to  justify  the  claims  first  made 
for  it. 

Dr.  Sibley:  We  claim  priority  in  this  matter  in  adopting  this  system 
as  a  school  and  sticking  to  it,  I  believe  that  both  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr. 
Huntoon  have  mentioned  that  Wisconsin  and  Louisville  got  their  material 
for  the  use  of  point  print  from  St.  Louis.  That  indicates  priority  for  St. 
Louis.  Regarding  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  being  the  only 
place  from  which  books  can  be  got,  I  referred,  of  course,  to  point  print.  If 
the  institutions  want  New  York  point,  they  can  get  it  for  nothing,  but  if  they 
want  Braille,  they  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  We  use  a  great  many  books  in  the 
line  letter.  Mr.  W^ait  is  misinformed  if  he  thinks  we  do  not  scatter  the  litera- 
ture. We  have  spent  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  in  this  way  in  the  last  few 
years.      We  have  a  system  by  which  blind  people  in  our  state  can  get  books 
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Mr.  Wait:  How  about  the  Sunday  school  lessons  in  New  York  point  ? 

Dr.  Sibley,  I  never  saw  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  school  lessons  in  New 
York  point.  Thus  I  am  not  at  fault  in  not  distributing  them.  I  have  never 
posed  as  a  philanthropist,  but  I  would  hate  to  go  home  and  have  this  conven- 
tion feel  that  there  is  any  superintendent  that  goes  down  deej^er  into  his 
pocket  for  the  benefit  of  these  blind  children  than  I  do.  I  do  not  saj^  that  in 
any  spirit  of  self -approbation,  but  simply  to  correct  the  impression  Mr.  Wait 
may  have  given  some  here,  that  we  do  not  make  use  of  the  matarial  we  have 
in  hand. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  May  I  ask  a  question  ?  Is  this  reduction  of  space  effected 
by  bringing  the  points  closer  together  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  York  system, 
peculiar  to  that  system  or  could  the  same  be  applied  to  any  other. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  Of  course,  the  approach  to  the  New  York  point  in  that 
respect  would  be  limited  only  by  radical  differences  between  the  horizontal 
and  the  vertical  base. 

Mr.  AnaGtNOS:  I  mean  to  ask  whether  any  other  system  could  save  space 
by  bringing  the  points  closer  together? 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  think  it  could. 

Mr.  Wait:  But  if  the  structure  be  vertical  in  one  case  and  horizontal  in 
the  other  then  even  after  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  advantage  in  bringing 
dots  together,  you  will  find  inherent  advantages  in  the  horizontal  scheme 
which  are  absent  in  the  vertical. 

Mr.  Hosmbr:  I  know  we  are  pretty  well  tired  of  this  subject  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  New  York  Point  and  the  Braille,  yer.  there  is  just  one 
matter  1  desire  to  touch  upon.  Mr.  Huntoon  has  told  us  that  specimens  of 
the  new  .print  were  sent  to  all  the  schools.  Now  I  believe  that  none  were 
sent  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  meant  all  the  schools  that  use  the  New  York  Point. 

Mt.  Hosmer:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not?  We  use  it  quite  a 
little,  but  we  were  not  favored  with  the  specimens. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  will  make  a  statement.  Specimens  were  sent  to  all  who 
take  the  Sunday  school  lessons  as  being  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  reach  at 
small  expense  those  who  use  the  Point.  That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
we  sent  to  the  institutions  that  recognize  the  New  York  Point.  None  were 
sent  to  Boston  or  to  St.  Louis,  these  being  known  as  Braille  schools. 

Mr.  Hosmer:  Well  w^e  got  the  specimens  just  the  ^ame,  so  whether  they 
were  sent  or  not  does  not  matter.  So  far  as  the  question  of  space  is  concerned 
I  think  I  see  Mr.  Anagnos'  point  in  asking  the  question  he  does.  He  means 
to  show  that  this  reduction  in  space  is  simply  a  mechanical  matter.  If  3-ou 
make  the  reduction  in  New  York  Point,  we  can  do  the  same  in  Braille.  If 
your  reduction  proves  satisfactory  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  But  you  find  yotu'selves  in  this  position  with  regard  to  the  New 
York  Point — with  equal  size  of  type,  the  same  passage  requires  very  much 
less  space  in  Braille  than  in  New  York  Point.  If  you  can  save  space  by  a 
mechanical  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type  so  can  we.    I  do  not  know  where 
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this  tiling  is  going  to  end.  As  to  these  specimens,  just  a  word.  I  have 
brought  with  me  some  specimens  in  the  line  tj^pe,  in  the  "  New  York  point" 
and  the  modihed  "Braille."'  We  printed  the  same  selections  as  in  these 
specimens.  The  result  shows  that  what  in  the  modified '"Braille"  fuU  text 
requires  11 7|  inches,  and  in  the  modihed  '"  Braille"  contracted,  78i- inches^ 
requ.res  in  the  "New  York  point  107^  inches, and  in  the  contracted  New  York 
97J  inches. 

Mr.  Wait  :     What  do  we  understand  by  'contracted  New  York?' 

Mr.  Hosmer  :  The  system  as  printed  in  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Wait  :  What  contraction  have  you  used  in  printing  the  modified 
'BraHle'?' 

Mr.  Hosmer  :    Those  that  are  authorized,  about  -18  or  49  in  number. 

Mr.  Wait  :     And  how  many  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hosmer  :     Whatever  are  authorized,  about  ten.  I  sitppose. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Why  didn't  \ou  iise  an  eipial  number  of  contractions  in  the 
New  Y'^ork  sj'stem  ? 

Mr.  Hosmer  :     For  two  reasons — they  were  not  authorized,  and  we  feared 
that  we  would  reduce  the  legibility  of  the  printing.. 

Mr.   Wait  :     Were  you   aware  that   a  list   of  contractions,  some  500  in 
number,  had  been  extant  for  some  time  ? 

Mr,  Hosmer  ;  I  have  been  aware  of  that  for  two  or  three  days  past,  but 
was  not  aware  of  it  when  these  specimens  were  printed.  I  was  informed  of  it 
in  common  with  other  people  by  a  pamphlet  we  received  stating  that  stichwas 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  is  possible  to  have  more  contractions  in  the  "New  York 
point"  than  in  the  "  Braille"  and  if  we  were  seeking  advantages  we  might 
introduce  contractions.  But  where  you  have  forty-eight  contractions  on  one 
side  and  only  ten  on  the  other,  it  gives  the  system  having  the  contractions  an 
immense  advantage  when  the  question  of  space  is  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Hosmer  :  But  what  if  you  arc  not  able  to  save  anything  by  your 
contractions?  Take  the  single  point  letteis,  the  contraction  for"ed"  for 
instance.  Uniting  yours  if  you  represent  it  by  a  foiu- -point  character,  yoiu- 
three-point  character  having  been  used,  you  won't  gain  anj^thing. 

Mr.  Wait  :  That  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  as 
important  to  make  a  contraction  for  "  ed"  in  the  "  New  York  system"  as  in 
the  "  Braille."  Mr.  Wait  again  referred  to  the  apparatus  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  and  went  on  to  show  that  "ed"  in  the  "New  York  system"  occu^ned 
"•  twelve  spaces,  while  in  the  "Braille"  it  occupied  twenty -four.  In  the  same 
way  he  said  there  were  manj'  cases  in  which  contractions  were  needed  in  the 
'.'Braille"  system  while  thej^  could  readily  be  dispensed  with  in  the  "  New 
York." 

Mr.  Hosmer  :  I  have  never  contended  that  our  system  written  in  full 
occupies  as  little  space  as  the  ' '  New  York  "  Avritten  in  full. 
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Mr.  Wait  :  We  liave  not  considered  contractions  desirable.  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Babcock  use  contractions  for  themselves,  but  when  we  come  to 
niakin<v  literature  for  children  we  believe  it  to  be  best  to  adhere  to  the 
al]'>habetic  basis. 

Mr.  E.AY  ,:  As  I  understand  it  this  contention  about  systems  has  been 
going  on  for  twenty  years  and  the  brethren  are  no  nearer  an  agreement  now 
than  when  they  started.  Some  of  us  who  arc  3'ounger  in  the  profession  may 
regard  this  as  a  mere  useless  waste  of  time  and  energy  and  experience  which 
might  be  put  to  far  more  profitable  use.  Whichever  is  the  best  system  in  our 
opinion  let  us  adopt  it,  but  why  should  we  year  after  year  and  convention 
after  convention  discuss  this  same  point  over  and  over  again?  I  have  listened 
to  this  discussion  and  I  confess  that  I  can  see  little  of  jjeculiar  merit  in  one 
system  over  the  other,  except  as  regards  the  matter  of  space,  and  in  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  one  with  two  eyes  in  his  head  can  see  that  the 
advantage  is  with  the  "  New  York  point."  It  has  been  admitted  on  the  other 
side  that  in  the  matter  of  music  the  '"  Braille  "  has  the  advantage.  I  do  not 
kno"sv  anj'thing  about  music  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  understand  either 
Mr.  Wait's  explanation  or  Dr.  Sibley's.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  my  ignorance,  but  I  am  presumptuous  enough  to  believe  there  are 
others  hei'e  in  the  same  position.  But  I  cor.ie  back  to  the  first  point — the 
waste  of  time  in  talking  of  such  matters  in  a  convention  of  this  kind. 
Cannot  we  adopt  the  advantages  of  botli  systems  and  make  a  system  ujDon 
which  we  can  agree  instead  of  eternally  spending  our  time  upon  such 
discnssions  as  this  '?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  few  who  believe  in  the  "Braille," 
should  be  willing  to  acknowledgs  the  good  in  the  other  sj'stem,  and  concede 
some  points  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
in  the  ''New  York  point,"  should  make  concession  to  the  others.  In  union 
there  is  strength  and  in  division  there  is  weakness  and  injury  of  the  cause 
we  all  have  so  dearly  at  heart. 

Dr.  Hall,  Illinois  :  Mr.  Hay  seems  to  think  the  time  used  in  this 
discussion  wasted.  I  am  sure  that  at  least  as  much  time  was  wasted  by 
the  advocates  of  the  "  New  York  i^oint"  as  by  the  advocates  of  the  "  Braille  " 
system. 

Mr,  Ray  :  B3'  both,  I  say, 

Dr,  Hall  The  gentleman  seems  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  unite  and  pull 
together.  That  is  just  what  we  want  all  the  others  to  do,  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  arrive  at  conclusions  otherwise  than  by  discussion.  There  are  many, 
who  like  myself,  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  these  matters 
presented.  It  maj"  be  that  those  who  have  been  with  Mr.  Wait  and  Mr. 
Huntoon  may  regard  this  discnssion  as  tedious,  but  I  for  one  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  hearing  these  points  brought  out,  because  I  am  after 
facts  ;  I  want  to  know  the  arguments  for  and  against  each  system.  Though 
I  find  that  one  runs  a  risk  of  being  called  a  crank  who  takes  a  stand  in  this 
matter,  I  do  not  forget  that  a  crank  sometimes  produces  a  revolution.  I  am 
willing  to  do  my  share  in  bringing  about  a  revolution  even  at.  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  crank.  I  came  into  this  work  only  two  years  ago  and 
certainly  cannot  believe  that  anybody  here  will  think  that  I  was  prejudiceJ 
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either  way.  I  liad  not  heard  a  word  on  the  subject  three  years  ago.  My 
first  introduction  to  the  subject  was  in  Boston  where  I  heard  about  the 
"Braille"  system.  I  was  in  New  York  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Babcock 
and  Mr.  Wait  and  learned  something  of  the  "New  York  point."  I  went  to 
Philadelphia  where  1  found  the  "New  York  point"  in  use.  Then  I  went 
down  to  see  Mr.  Huntoon  and  p-ot  the  "  Now  York  point  "  case  firmly  in  my 
mind.  I  said  then  a  hundred  times  that  if  there  were  some  advantages  and 
even  if  those  were  with  the  "  Braille,"  seeing  that  the  other  is  the  system 
used  in  the  American  Printing  House  for  tbe  Blind,  these  advantages 
should  be  lost  sight  of  in  order  to  unite  our  efforts  and  have  one  system 
common  to  us  all.  I  went  into  my  work  with  that  feelmg.  But  mj^  older 
blind  iDupils  and  the  blind  teachers  kept  pressing  the  matter  on  my  attention. 
I  found  that  they  were  using  the  "  Braille"  system  in  their  private  work,  and 
in  their  memoranda.  Although  the  "New  York  point"  was  the  system  of  thg 
school,  and  books  in  that  system  were  furnished  free  of  cost,  they  bought 
Braille  slates  and  carried  them  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  Hall  went  on  to  discuss  the  number  of  combinations  possible  in  the 
two  systems  relatively,  contending  that  the  "  Braille"  had  the  advantage  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Wait  contended  that  such  was  not  the  case,  that  by  the  extension  of 
the  horizontal  cell  sixty-three  different  combinations  could  be  made. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  speakers  used  the  apparatus  set  up 
by  Mr.  Wait  to  illustrate  their  remarks  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of 
contractions. 

Dr.  Hall  in  the  course  of  subsequent  remarks,  said  : — In  the  "  New  York 
point,"  you  have  a  line  half  as  long  again  as  in  the  "  Braille  "  and  the  finger 
has  to  travel  half  as  far  again  in  reading.  My  pupils  tell  me  that  the  fingers 
will  travel  as  well  over  the  three  point  cell  as  over  the  two  points.  We 
should  regard  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  both 
sj^stems,  and  if  what  I  am  told  on  this  point  is  true  it  is  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  cell  in  each  system  is  three  points  ;  the  ' '  New  York  " 
horizontalh"  and  the  "Braille"  verticallj' ;  but  the  letters  in  the  "New 
York  "  are  not  all  three  points  long  ;  those  that  are  two  points  long  are  just 
the  same  as  the  "  Braille." 

Dr.  Hall  :  It  seems  to  me  the  answer  to  that  is  that  if  yott  get  as  many 
characters  as  the  "Braille"  the  avera<re  must  be  more  than  two  points.  It 
was  with  great  hesitation,  I  assure  you,  that  "we  made  the  move  of  adopting 
the  "Braille"  music  in  our  school.  Some  of  my  warmest  friends  in  my 
Avork,  men  who  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  and  have  put  me  on 
the  right  track  in  many  matters,  are  among  those  whom  I  feel  forced  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  now. 

Dr.  Pricker  :  This  question  comes  up  over  and  over  again  at  our 
meetings.  I  just  want  to  say  that  these  S3"stems  are  made  not  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Wait  or  Dr.  Siblej",  but  for  the  benfit  of  the  blind.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  reason  then,  whj^  not  leave  this  question  of  systems  for 
the  blind  to  settle  and  let  them  settle  it  to  suit  themselves. 


The  discussion  then  closed  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  and  visitors  enjoyed  a  drive  about 
Brantford  and  vicinity,  visiting  a  number  of  places  of  inteiest,  including 
Bow  Park,  a  stock  farm  of  international  reputation,  and  the  ]\Iohawk  church 
on  the  old  Indian  reservation  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  who  settled  here 
under  their  great  leader  Thj^endenaga  (Brant)  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 


EVENING  SESSION. 
Mr.    Clement    moved    that    Dr.    Fairly,  of  Mississippi.    Superintendent 
Griffith,    of  Indiana   and  Mr.    Barrington,    of  IMaryland,  be  a  committee  to 
draft  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Frank  Hall,  sup3rintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
read  the  following  paper  : — 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  ASSOCIATION  DO  FOR  THE  COLLMBIAN 

EXPOSITION  ? 
Madame  President; 

Every  institution  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  may  be  represented 
in  three  departments  at  the  AVorld's  Columbian  Exposition. 

(1.)  Its  appliances  and  specimens  of  its  work  may  appear  as  part  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

(2.)  Its  teachers,  and  those  who  by  their  benevolence  and  beneficence 
make  its  existence  possible,  should  be  represented  in  the  World's  Congress 
of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind. 

(3.)  Its  material  products  and  implements  should  appear  as  part  of  the 
general  educational  exhibit  in  t];e  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

With  the  first  of  these  exhibits  this  convention  can  have  but  little  to  do. 
At  best  it  can  only  suggest.  The  character  of  the  exhibit,  its  magnitude,  the 
place  which  it  shall  be  assigned — whether  with  the  educational  or  with  the 
State  charitable  interest — will  depend  mainly  upon  the  action  of  the  State 
officials  who  determine  the  amount  of  appropriation  for  these  purposes  and 
the  manner  of  distribution.  The  earnestness  and  aggressiveness  of  the  heads 
of  institutions  may  be  an  important  factor,  but  without  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  those  "^vho  can  furnish  the  means  for  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses,  little  will  be  accomplished.  State  pride  will,  in  each  case,  probably 
demand  that  either  nothing  will  be  shown,  or  that  the  exhibit  shall  be  a 
creditable  one. 

With  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind 
this  convention  has  much  to  do.  The  Superintendents  of  all  Institutions  for 
the  Blind  throttghout  the  world  have  been  appointed  as  members  of  its 
Advisory  Council.  The  membership  of  the  Congress  itself  will  be  made  up 
mainly  of  superintendents,  secretaries  and  trustees  of  instittitions  and 
societies  whose  object  is  in  some  manner  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  instruction.  It  therefore  follows  that  a  consensus  of 
opinion  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association  similarly  com- 
posed,   and  representing  nearly   all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  North 
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America,  will  have  great  weight  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  proposed  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Special  Committee, 
luiving  tliis  matter  in  hand,  desire  that  this  Association  shall  consider  itself 
an  advisory  organization,  and  proceed  at  once  to  suggest  such  action  as  AviU 
bring  together  in  July  '9o,  in  most  profitable  and  harmonious  conference,  the 
friends  of  the  blhid  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  committee 
appointed  by  President  Bonney  especially  desire  suggestions  [(i)  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  Congress,  {f>)  as  to  the  frequency  and  length  of  its  sessions, 
and  (<')  as  to  subjects  most  profitable  for  deliberation. 

The  meeting  of  all  the  Congresses  of  the  ""  Auxiliary  "'  will  be  held  in  the 
Art  Palace  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  S600,000  on  the  lake  shore  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  cit^' of  Chicago.  The  building  will  contain  two  audience 
rooms  whose  seating  capacity  will  not  be  less  than  8.500  each,  and  thirty 
rooms,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  from  300  to  9J0.  'J  he  Congress  of 
Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind  will  be  assigned  such  quarters  in  this 
building,  as  may  seem  to  the  Committee  and  Advisory  Council  best  adapted 
to  its  requirements. 

Concerning  the  third  department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in 
which  Institutions  for  the  Blind  may  be  represented.  I  speak  with  much 
hesitation. 

In  the  department  of  Liberal  Arts.  Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody.  chief,  there 
will  be  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
Statat.  The  work  of  the  schools  will  api>ear.  arranged  by  grades  and  bj-- 
states.  A  visitor  moving  along  an  aisle  will  be  able  to  examine  consecutively, 
the  primary  school  work  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  Should 
he  move  along  an  aisle  at  right  angles  to  the  one  already  mentioned  he  will 
be  confronted  successively  with  the  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  high 
school,  colleg-e  and  university  work  of  some  one  State.  Beyond  this  will 
appear  the  work  and  appliances  of  the  schools  of  special  instruction.  The 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  offered  space  here. 

Dr.  Peabody  has.  we  think,  very  wisely  determined  to  aggregate  the 
exhibit  made  by  each  class  of  special  schools  named,  and  to  make  no  attempt 
to  arrange  the  Avork  of  these  by  states.  It  is  believed — to  quote  from  a  letter 
received  by  Dr.  Peabody  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  X.  Y.  Institute  that 
"a  general  display  will  possess  a  dignitj^  and  importance  which  isolated 
exhibits  cannot  attain";  that. — "it  is  due  to  the  people  of  our  own  country 
and  to  foreign  visitors,  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  this 
department  of  educational  work  without  loss  of  their  time  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.'" 

The  building  in  which  the  exhibits  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
Liberal  Arts  will  be  given  place,  is  the  lai-gest  and  most  imposing  building 
Avithin  the  enclosure.  It  covers  31  acres  of  ground  and  has  41  acres  of  fioor 
space.  Every  visitor  will  be  attracted  to  this  colossal  structure  and  to  the 
wonderful  variety  of  exhibits  that  will  appear  therein.  Exhibits  in  the  state 
buildings,  however  worthy  they  may  be,  will  be  regardel  as  of  the  "■  side- 
show"' order,  and  few  people  asid^  from  those  coming  from  the  state 
represented,  will  visit  anj' one  of  them.     It   therefore   seems   very  desirable 
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that  the  work  and  appliances  of  the  schools  of  the  blind,  concerning  which 
the  general  public  knows  so  little,  should  appear  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  one  of  the  ''main-buildings,'*  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
educational  exhibit.  Moreover,  as  has  beeu'suggested  to  Dr.  Peabod}'  by  the 
Superintendent  of  -.he  Perkins  Institute,  and  b\'  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  school,  this  exhibit  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  American  Association  of  Educators  of  the  blind.  As 
Mr.  Morrison  very  truly  says,  "If  the  exhibit  could  be  left  to  such  a 
committe,  much  unnecessary  duplication  might  be  avoided." 

It  seems  to  the  wa-iter.  too,  that  the  exhibit  should  not  be  simply  national 
but  international.  ]\Iay  we  not  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  collective  exhibit,  that  shall  truthfully  set  forth  the  humble  but 
significant  beginnings,  the  progi'ess  L.nder  difficulties  almost  insurmountable, 
and  the  aclnevoments  well-nigh  incredible  in  this  educational  specialty  ? 
May  we  not  have  such  a  worli  exhibit  of  appliances  emplo\'ed  in  our  schools 
and  of  the  material  results  of  the  physical  and  mental  culture  of  the  sight- 
less, as  will  bv'  comparison  and  suggestion  greatly  aid  in  the  work  that  is 
before  us  and  lead  us  and  our  pupils  to  more  valuable  achievements  "? 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  an  exhibit,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  which  is  the  cost. 

In  the  several  state  exhibits  the  expenses  for  the  most  part  will  be  met 
from  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  state  legislatures. 

As  there  are  no  material  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Congress  of  Instructors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind,  and  as  the  necessary 
audience  rooms  are  provided  by  the  officers  of  the  exposition,  there  will  be  no 
expenses,  other  than  those  that  are  personal,  to  be  met  or  provided  for  by 
delegates  or  by  institutions  represented. 

In  the  proposed  general  exihibit  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  The 
managers  of  the  Exposition,  through  Dr.  Peabody,  offer  us  2,S7b  feet  of  floor 
space.  This  space  is  125  fe^t  long  and  If)  fe3t  wld^  with  a  wall  on  one  side 
and  a  12  foot  aisle  on  the  other.  The  necessary  shelving,  cases,  and  tables 
must  be  provided  bj-  exhibitors.  To  allow  each  institution  to  send  forward  its 
exhibit  vrith  the  necessary'  cases  and  tables  ^vould  result  in  more  varietj- 
than  would  be  desirable,  and  the  arrangement  of  such  dissimilar  furniture 
would  be  anything  but  artistic.  Dr.  Peaboly's  plan  is.  that  hardwood  p  ir- 
titions  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  should  be  built,  perpendicular  to  the  wall  and 
extending  about  ten  feet.  These  would  divide  the  spa'-e  along  one  side  into 
alcoves  each  about  ten  by  tweut}'  feet.  The  back,  twenty  feet  and  the  wings 
ten  feet,  of  each  alcove  could  be  covered  with  casss  or  shelving,  or  articles 
for  exhibition  could  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  with  a  broad  shelf  or  table 
beneath  them  which  could  be  utilized  for  display.  A  case  or  table  might  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  alcove.  In  front  of  the  partitions,  and  five  feet 
from  them,  and  parallel  with  the  main  wall,  might  be  a  row  of  tables  four 
feet  wide  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  space,  with  openings  between 
the  ends  of  the  tables  opposite  the  centre  of  each  alcove.  The  tables  them- 
selves will  make  one  side  of  the  twelve-foot  aisle.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the   aisle  will   appear  other  exhibits.     It  is  estimated   that   the  work  and 
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material  necessary,  to  prepare  tliis  space  for  tlie  reception  of  articles  for 
exhibition  would  cost  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  exhibit  beyond  that  which  would  be 
given  by  the  police  and  watchmen  that  would  be  provided  by  the  managers 
of  the  exposition.  Without  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,030  a  creditable 
exhibit  would  be  impossible. 
To  recapitulate  :  — 

(1.)  Without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Convention,  it  is  probable  that 
many  schools  for  the  blind  will  make  exhibits  more  or  less  elaborate,  in  the 
several  "state-buildings  "  that  are  now  being  erected. 

(2.)  President  Bonney  and  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  him 
desire  the  suggestion  and  hearty  co-operation  of  this  Association  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  and 
Friends  of  the  Blind,  in  planning  for  its  deliberations,  and  securing  if 
jDossible  one  or  more  representatives  from  every  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
the  world. 

(3.)  Chief  Peabody  offers  to  this  Association  over  two-thousand  feet  of 
floor  space,  in  the  largest  building  that  will  be  erected  on  the  exposition 
grounds,  for  an  exhibit  of  the  material  products  of  our  speciality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  educational  exhibit  for  the  V.  S.  To  accept  this  will 
involve  a  necessary  expenditure  of  about  $2,000.  To  accept  it  without  making 
adequate  provision  for  the  necessary  furniture  will  result  in  an  exhibit  of 
which  none  of  us  will  be  proud.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  that  this  Association  should  either  accept  the  space  and  provide 
for  the  necessary  funds,  or  inform  Dr.  Peabody  that  we  do  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  make  an  exhibit  in  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Pricker  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,     I  got  the  impression 
that   the   exhibit   from   the   schools  for  the  blind  might  be  assigned  to  the 
different  state  departments.     Is  that  the  case  ? 

Dr.  Hall  :  Each  state  "will  look  after  its  own  exhibit,  of  course,  and 
then  we  can  do  what  we  please  about  making  this  general  display  in  connec- 
tion with  the  educational  exhibition. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  It  seems  to  me  that  after  the  very  careful  presentation 
of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Hall,  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  talk  or  even  to  listen,, 
but  to  act.  I  move,  Madame  President,  that  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  invite  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition  a  World's 
Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  I  want  to  present  a  series  of  motions 
that  will  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Hall's  paper.  I  think  we  should  first 
agree  to  hold  the  Congress  and  then  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  the 
preliminary  preparations. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  Have  the  invitations  for  the  Congress  not  been  issued? 
I  understood  that  three  gentlemen  whom  Dr.  Hall  named  had  divided  the 
world  among  them  and  had  already  invited  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  to 
come  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  The  preliminary  address  was  merely  informal.  We 
ought  to  make  it  formal,  otherwise  the  preliminary  address  will  be  useless. 
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Dr.  Fricker  :  I  tliiiik  we  ought  first  to  understand  whether  the  Associ- 
ation is  to  attend  there  or  not.  I  think  we  ought  first  to  resolve  to  attend 
there  as  a  bodj'. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  As  a  body  our  meetings  are  biennial  and  so  we  do  not 
meet  next  year.  But  that  does  not  matter,  as  this  will  be  an  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind,  which  is  distinct  altogether  from  a 
meeting  of  this  Association.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  tlie  Association 
should  appoint  a  committe  to  make  arrangements,  but,  as  a  body,  we  cannot 
attend  or  make  ourselves  manifest  there. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  carry  out  the  necessary  arrangements.  — Carried. 

Mr.  Huntnon  :  Now,  to  bring  the  other  question  to  a  head,  I  move  that 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  make  an  aggregated 
display  at  the  AVorld's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  Clement  :  I  understand  that  the  expenses  will  be  $2,000.  and,  I 
suppose,  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  different  institutions  in  the  United 
States  or  by  the  individuals.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr,  Huntoon  :  We  had  a  little  experience  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  made  a  very 
modest  display  and  the  expenses  amounted  {o  $300.  The  cost  of  this  display, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  largel3^  in  excess  of  $2,000.  If  we  get  off  with  $3,000  I 
think  we  shall  do  remarkablj^  well.  I  think  this  question  is  one  that  comes 
directlj^  home  to  each  of  us.  Can  we  raise  the  funds  ?  Kentucky  will  do  her 
share. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  come  authorized  to  say  that  Pennsylvania  will  do  her 
share. 

Mr.  Wait  :  There  are  undoubtedly  a  good  many  that  are  not  prepared  to 
•speak  for  their  institutions  at  this  time,  but,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  quickly,  I  move  that  Mr,  Huntoon,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Sibley  be  a 
committee  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  different  institutions,  stating 
what  Dr.  Hall  has  stated  and  giving  an  estimate  of  the  maxim^im  cost,  and 
secure  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  a  response  from  each  institution  to 
the  effect  whether  or  not  the  desired  contribution  will  be  made. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  The  desired  response  cannot  be  made  in  every  case.  For 
instance,  in  oiu^  state  the  trustees  cannot  promise  anything.  We  are  obliged 
under  the  law  to  account  for  every  cent  we  expend  and  to  expend  it  within 
the  law.  We  are  precluded  from  binding  the  State  for  any  purpose.  We 
would  like  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  attention  of  the  legislature  next 
winter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  our  getting  the  amount  we 
require. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  :  Has  the  State  made  an  appropriation  for  general 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  ? 

Dr.  Fricker  :  No  sir. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Wait  being  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clement  moved  that  in  case  the  necessary  funds  could  be  raised  the 
exhibition  referred  to  by  Mr.  Huntoon  be  made. 
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THe  resolution  being  seconded  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  "Wait  :  In  regard  to  tlie  Congress,  we  certainly  seem  to  be  in  a 
ratber  awkward  position.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Hall  whether  this  Associ- 
ation has  been  recognized  and  approached  either  by  President  Bonney  or  Mr. 
Peabody.  Have  we  authority  to  order  the  arrangements  for  such  a 
Congress  ? 

Dr.  Hall  :  The  Association  has  not  been  recognized  exactly  in  an 
official  manner  perhaps.  The  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  this  as  in 
respect  to  all  the  Congresses.  A  special  committee  is  appointed  with  power 
to  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee in  each  case  will  do  the  work.  In  this  case  the  committee  appoints 
as  advisory  committee,  the  superintendents  of  all  the  schools. 

Mr  Wait :  That,  of  course,  is  official  intimation  that  we  may  take  charge 
of  the  congress.  I  was  only  anxious  that  our  work  should  not  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  would  seem  officious  or  premature. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Sibley, 
and  Mr.  Griffith  be  appointed  from  this  association  to  prepare  the  aggregate 
exhibit  from  this  association,  providing  it  be  made. 

After  some  discussion  this  resolution  was  carried. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committee  that  in  the 
aggregate  exhibition  they  get  together  work  done  by  the  blind.  If  I  go  to 
Chicago,  and  I  expect  to,  and  go  in  the  department  where  this  exhibition 
is,  I  want  to  see  what  is  done  by  the  blind,  and  not  what  is  done  by  the  seeing 
pupils  in  the  blind  schools.  I  can  assure  you  that  anything  that  comes  from 
our  school  will  be  the  work  of  the  blind.  I  would  like  to  see  the  same  rule 
followed  by  the  other  schools. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  The  work  in  this  matter  will  fall  upon  Dr.  Hall.  I 
know  no  one  more  capable  of  doing  it. 

AN  INSTRUCTOR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

Mr.  Thos. Truss,  Ontario  :  I  never  before  stood  upon  this  platform  before 
such  a  distinguished  audience.  You  will  excuse  me, therefore,  I  trust,  if  I  show 
a  little embarassment.  Permit  me  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  I  wish  to  express 
the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  it  has  afforded  me  to  sit  in  the  convention 
for  the  past  two  days.  Because  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me  I  have  a  feel- 
ing of  charitj"  and  forgiveness.  That  feeling  covers  not  only  the  things  of  to- 
day, but  so  far  as  our  American  cousins  are  concerned,  it  extends  back  to 
something  their  people  did  very  nearly  a  century  or  more  ago.  I  refer  to  their 
ha^ty  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  grow  tea  in  Boston  harbor.  I  feel  like  saying 
that  weiorgive  you  for  that  rash  ^ort.  I  feel  like  calling  upon  Mr.  Wait 
to  help  me  in  the  definition  of  the  event  of  that  time.  He  said  something 
about  the  difference  between  ineligibility  and  expulsion.  The  meaning  I  find 
in  the  action  of  our  cousins  at  that  time  is  that  they  were  not  eligible 
to  sustain  further  relationship  to  the  old  Mother  of  us  all.  If  there  is 
one  doctrine  more  strongly  enforced  than  any  other  in  the  discipline  of  this 
institution  it  is  the  divine  doctrine  of  forgiveness.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
show  the  least  penitence,  we  have  a  a  penitent  bench  in  the  reflection  cham- 
ber, and  we  will  be  inclined  to  make  the  terms  of  reparation  as  easy  as 
possible. 
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To  give  twenty  j'ears  experience  in  the  limits  of  a  brief  paper,  requires 
tlie  power  to  condense,  to  cut  off  the  head,  the  tail  of  the  story  ;  in  the  lack  of 
sLicli  power,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

In  May,  1873,  I  stood  waithig  at  the  work-shop  door  for  the  appearance  of 
eight  blind  youths,  who  had  been  allowed  two  hours  per  day  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  a  trade.  As  I  watched  these  youths  feeling  their  way,  with  stick  in 
hand,  to  the  workshop  door,  the  impression  came  that  I  had  undertaken  a 
hopeless  task  in  attempting  to  teach  the  Ijlind  a  trade  which  required  a  well- 
trained  eye.  S3'mpath3'  with  them  for  a  time  depressed  me,  and  almost  un- 
fitted me  for  practical  service.     As  this  woro  off  I  went  to  work. 

I  selected  some  very  simple  work  for  the  pupils  to  start  with  ;  such  as 
cane  seating,  the  making  of  a  few  simple  articles  of  willow  ware.  I  thought 
they  might  possibly  Isarn.  In  one  month  I  was  surprised,  they  had  learned  to 
do  this  work  fairly  well  ;  it  must  be  remembered  though  that  ver\^  little  me- 
chanical skill  is  required  in  simple  cane-seating  ;  the  trained  eye  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  next  attempted  the  making  of  a  few  sorts  of  vevy  common  baskets  ; 
those  kinds  where  the  value  of  the  basket  is  not  lost  if  it  is  not  made  in  the 
most  approved  form  or  shape,  such  as  bushel  and  common  market  baskets. 
Our  pupils  made  fair  progress  at  this  ;  and  this  connected  with  cane-seating 
at  the  time  seemed  the  limit  of  our  progress. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  this  standard  of  attainment ;  efforts  were  made 
to  teach  pupils  to  make  articles  with  cinwed  lines  in  their  form.  This  was  a 
failure,  the  curves  were  always  very  imperfect,  and  the  commercial  value  of 
such  articles  as  depended  largely  for  their  value  upon  their  shapeliness, 
was  destroj'ed. 

"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  "  The  question  arose,  could  models 
or  patterns  be  invented  which  would  enable  the  blind  workmen  to  make  fancy 
rattan  chairs  or  baskets  with  correct  and  pleasing  forms,  It  was  known  that 
the  shoemaker's  last  gives  form  and  measurement  to  our  shoes  ;  the  moulders" 
model  gives  form  and  beauty  to  the  moulten  metal.  The  education  of  our  art 
students  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  copying  the  forms  set  by  nature,  or  re- 
producing the  models  of  the  great  masters.  Inspired  b^^  such  suggestions,  an 
effort  was  made  to  devise  models  for  the  use  of  blind  workmen  ;  three  or  four 
years  of  thinking  and  trying  proved  that  this  could  be  accomplished,  step  bj^ 
step,  little  b^^  little,  we  went  on  till  we  had  about  fifty  models,  the  entire  set 
costing  about  .$40.  B3'  the  use  of  these  models  the  seeming  insurmountable 
difficult}^  of  teaching  the  blind  a  trade  requiring  the  use  of  trained  sight  was 
overcome. 

Graduates. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  do  the  graduates  from  the  workshop  work  at 
the  trade  after  they  leave  the  Institution  ?  Most  of  them  do.  We  have  about 
fifty  graduates  working ?  Do  thej^  all  make  a  living?  Large  numbers  of 
them  do,  some  do  not.  All  could  make  a  living  if  thej"  posessed  the  necessary 
energy  and  push.  Some  blind  workmen  like  some  of  their  seeing  brothers  do 
not  possess  these  cardinal  virtues.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Can  blind 
workmen  compete  with  seeing  workmen  ?    Yes,  in  the  qualitj-  of  their  work. 
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but  not  in  tlie  quantity.  This  is  reduced  very  often  to  less  than  one-half.  I 
have  yet  to  discover  the  process,  invention,  or  even  the  so-called  law  of  com- 
pensation that  will  enable  the  blind  workmen  to  successfully  compete  with 
the  seeing  workmen.  Competition  is  out  of  the  question,  Along  tliB  line  of 
industrial  employments  for  the  blind,  the  blind  workman  is  compelled  to 
start  out  upon  the  principle  that  the  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

If  the  law  of  compensation  applies  to  loss  of  sight,it  must  be  found  in  that 
spirit  of  self  help,  the  matchless  perserverance  and  indomitable  pluck  many  of 
them  display  in  surmounting  difficulties  that  would  crush  many  of  their  see- 
ing brothers.  A  few  of  our  graduates  have  accepted  positions  as  instructors, 
some  have  gone  the  length  of  employing  fellow  graduates,  and  teaching  seeing 
apprentices . 

A  few  words  upon  the  relation  of  the  industrial  to  the  literary  and 
musical  departments.  This  three-fold  division  of  Institute  work  renders  it 
very  difficult  to  give  our  trade  pupils  that  time  which  seeing  apprentices  de- 
vote to  learning  a  trade.  At  a  meeting  of  this  association  in  1878,  I  re- 
marked, as  a  criticism  upon  some  American  Institutions,"  that  they  spent  a 
number  of  hours  each  day  to  learn  to  spell  bread  and  butter,  and  only  one 
hour  to  learn  to  earn  it.  I  shall  not  apologise  for  the  statement,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  idea  that  many  people  have  of  the  time  and  training  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  a  skilled  workman.  If  a  j^outh  shows  mental  activity,  his 
time  must  be  spent  in  the  class-room,  he  will  perhaps  some  day  get  his  living 
by  his  wits  rather  than  honest  work.  If  the  youth  is  mentally  slow  and 
weak,  send  him  to  the  workshop  ;  his  destiny  is  to  labor  with  his  hands,  his 
iterary  teacher  may  have  failed  in  teaching  the.speUing  of  bread  and  butter, 
the  trades  instructor  takes  the  responsibility  of  teaching  him  to  earn  it. 
This  picture  is  not  all  fancy.  Attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  hope  that  the  men 
of  books,  the  educationists,  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  institutions,  whose 
sympathies  are  naturally  along  the  line  of  literary  and  musical  training, 
may  make  a  note  of  it.  The  time  was  when  kings  and  queens  stimulated 
their  subjects  to  manual  labor  by  example.  I  would  recommend  those  who 
estimate  the  talents  and  time  required  in  industrial  training  in  the  manner 
indicated,  to  spend  several  hours  each  day  in  the  workshop  as  pupils,  do  a 
little  work  and  a  little  thinking,  not  enough  to  make  them  sick,  but  enough  to 
show  them  that  a  workman's  task  is  no  pastime,  that  idle  or  weak  brains 
may  be  the  devil's  workshop  but  are  insurmountable  difficulties  to  becoming 
skilled  workmen.  I  would  plead  that  the  industrial  departments  of  our  in- 
stitutions receive  that  degree  of  attention  in  the  matter  of  the  kind  of  pupils 
sent  to  them  and  the  time  given  to  their  training  that  will  give  success  to  the 
workshop  and  graduate. 

Workshop  Discipline. 

'  'Do  you  find  your  pupils  difficult  to  manage  ?  I  suppose  they  are  all  very 
good  ?"  These  and  a  number  of  other  questions  are  sometimes  asked  by  people 
who  seem  to  regard  blindness  as  an  evidence  of  piety.  This  kind  of  evidenc^ 
in  my  experience  is  rather  unreliable.  I  regard  the  blind  and  seeing  as  being- 
very  much  alike.  The  majority  are  amenable  to  mild  discipline.  The  min- 
ority need  something  a  little  stronger  occasionally,  perhaps  a  few  hours    o| 
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profitable  reflection  in  a  room  not  too  comfortably  furnislied  and  supply  them 
witli  a  dietary  list  headed  with  the  words,  "He  that  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat. ' ' 

I  have  had  pupils  who  for  a  time  were  addicted  to  the  use  of  unclean 
language.  A  still  more  thorough  treatment  was  needed  in  such  cases  than  the 
reflection  chamber.  My  practice  in  such  vsive  cases  has  been  to  hold  the 
offender  under  the  hydrant  while  his  mouth  was  explored  and  purified,  The 
best  discipline  is  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  Have  something  for  your  pupils  to 
do,  and  see  that  they  do  it.  See  that  no  pupil  spends  even  one  hour  in  unre- 
buked,  unruffled  idleness  ;  be  brimful  of  enthusiasm  and  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  work  j^ourself .  Be  very  cheerful  all  the  day  long,  learn  the 
duty  of  bemg  happy  yourself,  and  your  pupils  will  become  so,  and  then  the 
workshop  will  become  a  j)leasant  and  agreeable  place,  with  little  necessity  for 
discipline  in  either  the  mild  or  stronger  forms. 

Moral  and  Religious  -Training, 

If  there  be  an  agnostic  present  you  will  pardon  the  use  of  such  words  and 
their  connection.  We  do  not  mean  sectarian  forms  of  faith  by  their  use, 
but  we  mean  goodness,  justice,  truth,  virtue,  charity,  Grod-likeness.  I  believe 
all  the  blind  institutions  upon  this  continent  are  state  institutions.  There  are 
those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  giving  relig- 
ious instruction.  We  will  not  enter  upon  the  pro  and  con  of  the  question  of 
church  and  state,  but  must  claim  as  strongly  as  possible  that  the  state  as  far 
as  the  blind  institutions  of  this  country  are  concerned,  not  only  has  the 
right,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  pupils  of  these  institutions.  In  giving  such  instruc- 
tion the  best  text  book  must  be  used  ;  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  the 
question  of  text  books— the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the  best.  A  grand  text 
book  is  the  living  example  in  the  correct  life  of  the  teacher,  but  to  trust  to  this 
alone  would  be  to  divorce  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Bible  from  its  author  ; 
this  would  be  manifestly  unfair.  We  must,  and  ought  to,  give  the  Bible  the 
leading-place  in  imparting  religious  instruction.  This  Book  reveals  the  Author 
of  christian  ethics.  We  must  make  our  pupils  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
Great  Teacher.  Teach  them  their  dependence  upon  Him  for  true  ethical 
teaching.  Teach  them  in  the  language  of  Professor  Drummond,  that  Christ 
is  the  hope  of  all  that  trust  Him  ;  the  light  of  all  who  see  Him,  and  the  life 
of  all  who  love  Him.  That  the  Scripture  is  nowhere  more  impressive  than 
where  it  insists  on  the  fact  of  man's  dependenec  upon  Christ.  In  that  great 
farewell  discourse  into  which  the  G-reat  Teacher  poured  the  most  burning 
conviction  of  His  life  He  gives   to  this  doctrine  an  ever-increasing  emphasis. 

"  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  me,  no  more 
can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me." 

Fruit-bearing  without  Christ  is  not  only  an  improbability,  but  an 
impossibility. 

Ethical  training  without  the  Bible  and  its  author  is  a  sham  and  dishonest. 

Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  needs  more  than  human  experience 
to  qualify  us  for  our  work.  We  need  supplies  of  patience  and  s.ympathy.  We 
must  be  willing  to  give  line  upon  line,   precept  upon  precept,  giving  much 
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labor  for  at  times  seemingly  small  results.  We  need  inspiration  to  think  and 
devise.  We  need  contact  with  the  brain  power  of  the  universe.  We  need 
in  times  of  discouragement  to  sit  down  and  think  about  God,  to  talk  to  Him, 
to  open  the  box  of  Pandora  and  let  discouragements  ilee  away,  till  naught 
but  hope  remains,  the  anchor  of  the  soul. 

Mr,  Dymond  announced  that  one  of  the  pupils  was  in  attendance  in 
another  room  witli  tools  and  materials  to  illustrate  practically  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cared  to  see  it,  the  work  of  which  JNIr.  Trass  liad  been  speaking. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Truss'  paper  was  postponed  to  the  next  sitting. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

Thursdax,  July  7,  1892. 
The  session  was  opened   with  the  reading  of  the  111th  Psalm,  by  Mr. 
Dymond,  after  which  all  joined  in  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

The  President.  First  the  chair  will  appoint  the  committee  decided  upon 
yesterday  to  prepare  far  the  International  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
In  this  case  it  seems  courteous,  as  well  as  wise,  to  appoint  the  same  com- 
mittee as  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  financial  aspect  of  the  case,  Dr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Huntoon  and  Dr.  Sible}'.  Next  is  the  discussion  on  the  paper  of 
last  evening. 

DISCUSSION  ON  MR.    TRUSS'S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Truss's 
paper,  which  was  l^oth  instructive  and  entertaining  I  think  we  might 
extend  the  field  of  our  observations  so  as  to  take  in  not  only  the  one  branch  of 
mechanical  occupations,  but  manual  training,  of  which  the  other  is  a  part. 
The  excellent  work  which  this  institution  has  been  doing  for  the  last  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  in  this  industrial  department,  and  especially  in 
willow-work,  is  acknowledged  all  over  the  coiuitry.  I  took  pains  some  years 
ago,  in  188U,  to  make  as  complete  an  examination  as  I  could  at  that  time  into 
this  subject.  One  fact  we  have  to  remember,  and  that  is  .that  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  blind  are  more  or  less  governed  by  local  influences  and 
local  circumstances.  The  willow-work,  which  is  exceeding!}^  promising  and 
verv  profitable,  and  which  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  in  Ontario,  is  a 
complete  argument  in  its  own  favor  here.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  can  be 
made  profitable  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  profitable  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  they  introduced  it  there  and  engaged  a  teacher  from  this  institution 
to  instruct  them  in  it.  They  have  their  materials  from  sources  similar  to 
those  from  which  this  institution  draws  them.  The  circumstances  are 
almost  identical,  therefore  their  success  was  assured  from  the  first.  But  to 
take  the  willow-work  and  transplant  it  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  willow 
would  have  to  be  brought  from  Cincinnati  or  Kentucky,  or  some  other  distant 
point,  making  the  cost  of  it  very  great  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
material  here,  would  be  an  altogether  different  matter.  Even  if  the  material 
could  be  got  as  cheaply,  another  important  point  is  the  question  of  a  market. 
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Experience  must  show  ns  tliat  tliere  is  not  a  great  market  for  this  kind  of 
thing-  in  the  United  States.  Tliere  is  a  great  capital  invested  in  this  manu- 
facture, there  is  a  keen  competition,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  upon  an 
immense  scale.  The  output  of  the  factories  is  enormous.  If  the  factory  gets 
a  profit  on  the  average  of  one  cent  apiece  on  two  hundred  articles,  there  is  $2 
profit,  but  one  cent  each  upon  twenty-five  articles,  which  would  he  fullv  the 
jDroportionate  output  of  an  institution,  would  be  onl}'  twenty-five  cents,  which 
would  be  as  bad  as  no  profit  at  all .  There  are  in  our  countrj^  a  large  number 
of  young  immigrants  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  in  the  large  factories 
in  Connecticut  or  Ohio  for  a  few  cents  a  day.  Some  of  them  live  with  their 
families  so  that  the}'"  can  better  afford  to  take  such  small  wages.  They 
learn  the  language,  become  acquainted  with  the  industrial  arrangements  of 
the  coiuitry,  and,  after  a  time,  they  may  seek  something  higher.  Moreover 
these  big  factories  have  ample  means  to  put  their  product  on  the  market  and 
dispose  of  it,  and  though  the  profits  are  small  upon  each  piece,  in  the  ago-re- 
gate  they  represent  a  great  deal  of  money.  In  this  province  there  are  no  great 
factories  for  such  work  such  as  there  are  iii  the  United  States.  A  great  part 
of  the  willow  is  raised  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  this  hall,  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution.  Another  advantage  to  Ontario 
is  the  Chinese  wall  which  our  statesmen  in  the  United  States  raise  in  order  to 
exclude  everything  that  comes  from  outside,  forgetting  that  when  you  raise 
your  wall  you  not  only  exclude  everything  that  would  come  from  outside 
but  you  make  an  entire  separation.  That  wall  enables  the  producer  here  to  o-et 
fair  prices  for  his  willow-work,  because  our  willow-work  cannot  come  here  in 
competition,  because  it  costs  so  much  more  than  it  would  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  Chinese  wall.  For  all  thCse  reasons  we  have  not  so  good  a  chance  to 
make  a  success  of  the  willow-work  as  j'ou  have  here.  I  wish,  however  for 
various  reasons,  and  more  especially  for  the  advantage  it  offers  in  the  way  of 
manual  training,  that  it  might  be  introduced  in  some  of  our  institutions.  At 
one  time — before  my  day — a  great  deal  of  willow  work  was  done  in  the 
institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  I  have  read  about  it  in  the 
records  of  those  institutions.  We  might  introduce  it,  as  we  have  introduced 
other  things  that  are  not  profitable  from  a  business  point  of  view,  because 
they  are  profitable  in  the  wider  sense  that  they  may  be  made  the  means  of 
manual  training.  Next  to  physical  culture,  manual  training  is  the  most 
practical  part  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  best  means  of  givino- 
that  quality  which  is  well  described  by  the  word  "  handiness,"  and  in  which, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  blind  are  usually  deficient.  Manual 
training  will  help  them  in  this  respect,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, the  more  efficient  will  be  the  training.  .  I  had  no  intention  of  touching 
on  that  point,  but  you  will  have  to  blame  Mr.  Dymond,  who  asked  me  to  open 
the  discussion  on  this  paper.  Now  that  I  have  mentioned  it,  let  me  say  a  few 
more  words  about  it.  In  systematic  manual  training  there  are  two  elements. 
The  first,  and  most  important,  is  earl}^  training  in  the  kindergarten 
classes  of  our  institutions  ;  there,  and  only  there,  can  you  make  a  solid 
foundation  well.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  as  a  kindergartner,  but  I 
have  watched  the  work  with  the  greatest  interest.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  which  has    not  a  good  kindergarten    is 
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Wanting  in  tiie  proper  and  only  foundation  of  its  educational  system.  The 
kindergarten  training  ought  to  begin  witli  the  younger  children  and  go  up  bj- 
degrees  until  it  covers  the  whole  system  of  education  in  the  school,  even  to 
highest  classes,  where  it  developes  into  the  system  -of  manual  training, 
known  as  the  '"sloy."  Tnat  is  a  new  thing  in  our  country,  but  it  is  an  old 
thing  in  some  old  countries,  and  more  especially  in  Scandinavia,  where  it 
was  originated  and  developed.  It  is  work  of  a  distinctly  scientific  charac- 
ter It  is  not  work  which  will  teach  a  man  or  woman  a  trade,  but  it  will 
teach  a  blind  man  or  woman  or  child,  or  a  seeing  person  either,  the  use  of 
his  fingers  and  of  his  muscles  generally.  Starting  from  the  crudest  and  sim- 
plest beginnings,  the  child  goes  on  step  hy  step,  gaining  alwaj's  in  manual 
dexterity.  You  will  notice  the  improvement  as  it  goes  on  in  the  way  the  child 
handles  his  type-slate,  in  the  way  he  handles  his  books,  in  the  way  the 
girl  her  needle,  in  everything.  Besides  the  manual  dexterity,  the  child  re- 
quires another  thing  which  is  even  more  important,  mental  development. 
Some  might  think  on  seing  the  work  that  this  was  too  great  a  claim.  It 
would  be  asked  :  AVhat  can  these  little  pieces  of  wood  sawed  and  cut  in  vari- 
ous shapes  have  to  do  with  the  mental  training  of  the  child  ?  It  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  msutal  training,  and  that  in  the  best  way  for  it  is  not  theori- 
tical  or  abstract,  but  practical.  It  gives  the  child,  with  the  development  of 
his  muscles,  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  his  intellect.  Then  there 
are  all  sorts  of  advantages  that  result  from  the  first  good  effect.  The  work 
has  something  to  do  with  his  moral  development.  He  learns  that  there  is 
order  in  things,  and  so  he  acquires  order  in  his  habits  and  so  he  acquires  order 
in  his  character.  You  laj"  the  foundation  and  from  it  springs  a  varied  super- 
structure, the  rounded  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  child.  The  steps 
are  gradual.  The  child  first  learns  to  use  some  simple  tools,  and  from  the  use 
of  these  he  graduates  to  learning  the  use  of  more  complicated  ones.  As  our 
friend  Mr.  Truss  has  shown  us  a  series  of  models  which  he  uses  in  making 
most  beautiful  variety  of  baskets,  so  in  this  work  there  is  a  series  of  models 
and  so  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  make  one,  he  advances  to  a  more  diffi- 
cult one,  and  so  on  through  a  series  of  thirty  or  forty,  and  these  may  be  varied 
by  the  teacher.  I  come  back  to  the  points  I  started  out  to  explain,  that  we 
must  begin  early  by  traming  the  hands  of  the  children  and  then  we  must  go 
on  with  systematic  all-round  manual  training. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  :  Can  Mr.  Anagnos  give  us  the  ethnology  of  the 
word  "Sloy  ;"  the  dictionary  does  not  seem  to  have  it  ? 

Miss  Whalen  :  Is  it  not  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson:  I  desire  to  express  my  gratification  at  one  feature 
that  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  admirable  paper  which  was  read  last 
night  by  Mr.  Truss.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practice  in  the  United  States  in 
some  few  of  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  connected  might  be 
very  greatly  improved.  For  instance,  in  one  institution  in  West  Virginia  we 
have  pursued  the  method  in  our  industrial  department  of  employing  unedu- 
cated mechanics,  men  whose  conversation  and  life  have  in  themselves  no 
great  educational  value,  if  any.  Their  skill  in  their  particular  craft  is  the 
ground  upon  which  their  selection  is  based.     There  seems  to  be  in  this  pro- 
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vlnce,  as  illustrated  by  our  pleasant  observations  here,  a  practice  quite  differ- 
ent. A  gentleman  of  broad  intellectualit3'-,  of  education,  of  S3ntiment,  has 
charge  of  the  industrial  dspartment.  His  life,  his  manners,  his  conversation 
are  an  education.  These  children  are  with  us  during  the  school  hours,  and 
they  spend  part  of  the  day  in  the  shops.  They  come  back  tD  their  school- 
rooms furnished  with  the  eloquence  of  the  street,  garnished  with  the  felicities 
of  slang,  and  with  a  tendency  to  idle  conversation,  acquired  insensibly  to 
themselves  from  the  instructors  in  the  shops.  I  do  wish,  therefore,  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  at  finding  so  judicious  a  practice  as  here  exists  in  the 
emploj^ment  of  industrial  instructors  for  the  blind.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  instructors  in  the  shops  are  instructors  still,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  goes  on  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
material  and  the  tools  of  a  trade.  I  cannot  take  my  seat  without  expressng 
my  cordial  concurrence  in  what  Mr.  Anagnos  has  said  about  teaching  blind 
children  the  use  of  their  hands.  How  they  are  to  be  given  the  necessary 
manual  training  without  the  facilities  for  the  application  of  the  kindergarten 
methods  is  a  problem  we  have  still  to  solve.  We,  in  West  Virginia,  are 
gropmg  and  hoping  that  at  length  we  will  reach  the  light  of  success  in  this 
matter.  Possibly  we  ^vill  yet  reach  it.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  convention  for  the  advantages  it  offers  us  who  are 
engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  smaller  schools,  to  learn  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  greater  schools  and  to  gain  hope  and  inspiration  from 
their  example. 

Mr.  Dyimoxd  :  The  time  allotted  for  this  discussion  is  over,  but,  if  the 
convention  will  allow  me,  as  I  have  not  been  a  freqnent  speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  this  particular  subjeot,  which  has 
special  claims  upon  my  interest.  With  regard  to  the  favorable  jjosition  of 
Ontario  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  basket-weaving  industry,  it  is 
not  only  that  American  goods  are  excluded  by  tariff,  but  that 
we  have  not  on  this  side,  as  you  have,  an  enormous  supply  of 
cheap  labor,  which,  b3ing  used  in  the  large  manufactories, 
undoubtedly  enables  the  manufacturers  to  produce  at  a  much  lowet  rate 
than  if  skilled  workmen  or  persons  who  earn  high  wages  were  employed. 
But  our  pupils  are  not  without  competition.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the 
large  factories  which  in  the  United  States  turn  out  such  enoi-mous  quantities 
of  these  goods.  But  tariff,  or  no  tariff,  those  goods  and  those  from  Germany 
do,  to  a  certain  extent,  find  their  way  into  Canada,  and  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Work  of  our  pupils.  Moreover  we  have  in  Canada  a  large  num- 
ber of  seeing  persons  engaged  in  the  willow-work  industry,  and  who  are  by 
no  means  wanting  in  business  energy,  and  with  these,  of  coiu^se,  our  i^upils 
have  to  a  certain  extent  to  compete.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  among  the  scattered  population  of  this  country,  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  individual  handicraftsman  to  carrj^  on  this  trade  which  would  not 
exist  to  the  same  extent  if  the  country  were  filled,  as  yours  now  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  with  great  cities.  I  have  always  been  careful  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject to  say  that  we  do  not  hold  it  to  be  proved  that  because  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  Ontario  or  because  our  pupils  are  successful  in  our  market  therefore 
the  same  market  can  be  found  and  the  same   success  attained   in  the  United 
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Stales.  But  I  have  thouglit  it  quite  possible  that  in  some  oi  the  more  distant 
communities  on  j^our  side,  the  Avillow  manufacture  might  be  carried  on  with 
a  certain  degree  of  success.  Mj''  friend.  Mr.  Truss,  of  whoni  I  should  speak  a 
great  deal  more  freely,  if  I  did  not  see  him  present,  and  who  knows  exactly 
the  grateful  feelings  of  my  heart  toward  him  for  all  the  assitsance  ha  has 
rendered  me  during  the  years  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  in 
connection  with  his  remarks  last  night  drew  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
putting  the  best  class  of  pupils  to  the  willovv  work,  or  at  all  events  not  in- 
viting him  to  take  the  halt  and  the  maimed  as  well  as  the  blind,  that  is,  not 
those  who  had  shown  less  capacity  for  intellectual  studies  than  their 
companions.  Of  course,  we  know  that  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  handi- 
craftsman and  yet  not  be  so  developed  intellectually  as  ever  to  enable  him  to 
become  a  ripe  scholar.  But  there  is  just  this  point  to  note — that  a  great 
many  of  our  better  scholars  naturally  gravitate  toward  the  musical  side  t)i 
instruction.  They  travel  along  the  lines  of  piano  and  organ  instruction,  or 
the  theory  of  music  in  order  that  they  uia.y  become  music  teachers  or 
piano-tuners.  That  is  the  competing  industry  with  us  against  the 
willow  work.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  face  of  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  pupils  and  the  desires  of  their  friends  to  compel  them  to 
take  to  willow  work  if  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  do  something 
else.  I  think  Dr.  Fricker  spoke  yesterday  of  having  a  girl  who  did  not  sing 
for  three  months,  and  he  took  her  in  hand  and  made  her  sing.  I  fancy  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  is  to  make  anyone  sing  who  won't  sing.  And 
we  simply  cannot  force  pupils  to  take  up  willow  work  if  they  do  not  desire  it. 
I  have  persuaded  j^tmths  sometimes  to  take  a  course  in  the  willow  shop,  but 
it  proved  so  distasteful  that  they  have  been  sent  back  to  me.  But  there  is  a 
very  large  class  of  workshop  pupils  who  are  not  wanting  in  intellectual  vigor 
so  far  as  it  is  developed.  Mr.  Truss  can  tell  you.  for  instance,  of  some  valuable 
arithmeticians  among  his  wiilow-workers  who  wrestle  with  "brain-twisters" 
far  beyond  any  we  would  ask  the  highest  of  our  classes  to  undertake.  Many 
excellent  young  fellows,  too,  who  lose  their  sight  after  attaining  manhood, 
are  afforded  a  good  opening  in  the  willow  shop.  When  we  have  a  youth  like 
the  one  you  have  seen,  a  well-equipjjed  literary  pupil,  but  without 
any  particular  taste  for  music,  he  drifts  to  the  shop.  I  expect  that  next  ses- 
sion he  will  come  and  ask  if  he  cannot  stay  in  the  shop  altogether.  But  if  I 
can  retain  him  in  the  arithmetic  class  I  will  do  so,  to  keep 
his  wits  alive.  The  time  often  comes  when  even  the  best  furnished 
pupil  drifts  into  the  shop.  There  are  those  in  the  workshop  who  have  been 
wholly  trained  in  the  institution,  and  those  who  have  come  in,  as  I  described, 
through  losing  their  sight  after  attaining  manhood.  I  endeavor  as  soon  as 
possible  to  place  them  under  Mr.  Truss'  admirable  moral  and  physical  treat- 
ment, because  there  are  peculiarities  in  that  which  are  not  found  in  the  ordin- 
ary training  of  the  institution.  Suppose  a  youth  is  adapted  to  pianoforte  tun- 
ing. He  cannot  tune  pianos  all  day.  I  am  not  a  patient  man  perhaps,  but  I 
know  it  would  be  torture  to  me  to  practice  tuning  on  a  piano  for  an  hour.  These 
young  people  must  have  something  else  to  employ  them,  and  it  is  obviously 
best  to  give  them  something  in  which  they  can  not  only  be  industriously  em- 
ployed, but  carefully  watched  over.     The  basket  making  is  all  the  more  pleas- 
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ant  because  the  person  engaged  in  it  can  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it.      1 
svippose  one  cannot  feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  making  brooms.       I  confess 
that  it  wsuld  seem  to  me   to  become,  after  one  had   made  a  thousand  or  so, 
rather  monotonous.     I  f anc\- again  the  matress-making  is  not  a  captivating- 
pursuit.     But  there  ai-e  many  grades  of  baskets,  and  the  pupil  takes  an  inter- 
est in  the  work  the  moment  that  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  not  only  a  work- 
man but  may  become  an  artist.     Now  I  have  given  aou   a  little   idea  of  what 
our  plan  is  in  regard  to  the  work,  and  mj'  opinion   of  it  in  its  moral  aspect. 
I  have  said  that  I  would  feel  much  freer  to  speak  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Mr.  Truss,  if  he  Were  not  present,   but  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  raise  too 
vivid  a  blush  upon  his  manlj^   cheek,  or  exceed  the  bounds  of   good  taste,  if  I 
say  that  the  foundation  of  success  must  be  in  the  character  of  the  instructor, 
I  can  s^^mpathise  (from  another  point  of  view)  with  those  who  feel  that   their 
pupils  do  not  progress  morally,  but  rather  retrograde  by  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  persons — not  bad  men,  not  dishonest   men,  not  immoral  men, — but 
men  ot  little  culture  and  loose  habits  of  conversation.      Where  you  have  per- 
sons of  that  kind,  you  are  simply  encouraging,  as  it  were,    that  which  will 
alwaj's  find  fruitful  growth  without  that  assistance.     Where  you  have  j'oung- 
men  and  boys  brought  together  after  experiences  of  life  such  as  manj*  of  them 
have  had,  you  find  some  with  whom  the   devil  has  done  his  work,  and  that 
work  will  be  more  or  less  successfully  propagated   ainong  the  group  without 
the  assistance  of  undesirable  overseers  or  instructors.     Therefore  let  me  urge 
the  extreme  importance  in  all  educational  work,   even  if  it  is  only  the  teach- 
ing of  making  brooms   or   mattresses,  to   choose   men  as     instructors  who 
will  lay  a  true  foundation  of  moral  character  in  their  pupils  bj^   good  example 
and  sound  precept.     If  ths  institution  has  had  any  success   in  the  depart- 
ment of  which  we  are  speaking, it  is  due  to  the  instructor, who  is  one  of  my  two 
senior  officers  who  alwnys  assists  in  taking  charge  of   the  institution  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal,  and  exercises  a  large  influence  at  all  times.      And  if 
there  has  been  any  success  in  the  institution  as  a  whole,   it  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  person  has  been  engaged  here  for  the  last  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  at  least,  of  whose  moral   character  and  reputation  there  was 
the  slightest  possibility  of   doubt.     I  rejoice  to   know  that  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  is  one  who  fears  God  and  endeavors  to  walk  according  to  His  pre- 
cepts.    All  may  not  make  the  same  profession,  but  all  are  actuated  by  the 
same  motive,  whether  in  the  musical,  the  literary  or  the  industrial  depart- 
ment.    Let  me  saj'  one  word  about  what   Hon  Mr.   Hardy  said  of  the  differ, 
ence    of  government    and   the  effect    it     has.      If    any    man  is    placed  in 
this        institution      who      brings    disgrace      iipon      it.       he     brings      dis- 
grace     upon      the      government      that      appoints    him;     and    it    would 
be    posssible      for      some    transgression     on      the      part      of      an      officer 
of  this  institution  at  any  moment  to  cause  that  Government  to  be  hurled  from 
power,  because  the  moment  a  question  comes  before  our  Legislature  concern- 
ing the  offence  of   any  Government   official,   the   Government   must  take  the 
responsibility   and   a   vote  maj'   take    iAa.ce   of  want   of   confidence  in  the 
Government  or  censure  of  the   Government,  and   if  that  vote  is  carried,  the 
Government  stands  defeated.     This  may  be  an  extreme  view  and  one  not 
likely  to  happen,  but  it  is  a  possible  case.    Don't  you  think  that  makes  the 
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administration  very  careful  in  its  appointments?  This  is  one  featin-e  of  our 
G-overnment  wliicli  I  tliink  is  of  assistance  in  carrj'ing  on  the  work  of  this 
institution.  Under  this  system  there  is  a  responsibility  upon  the  Government 
and  upon  every  officer  of  the  Government.  You  are  not  dealing  with  trustees 
who  may  have  from  time  to  time  certain  personal  ends  to  serve.  We  know 
the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  these  gentlemen,  we  know  that 
they  are  themselves  simply  appointees,  and  therefore  their  responsibility  is,  ag 
it  were,  very  much  diluted.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  oihcial  of  our  Govern- 
ment, who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Government,  which  again  is,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  directly  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  As  my  friend 
Mr.  Truss  was  speaking  last  night  I  was  impressed  with  the  great  value  of 
that  system  which  does  not  change  officials  merely  because  of  a  change  of 
political  parties.  Where  a  gentlemen  like  JNIr.  Truss  takes  a  position  in  this 
institution  he  is  able  to  feel  chat  so  long  as  he  conducts  himself  properly,  no 
caucus,  no  party,  will  eyer  dare  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  his  functions.  There  is  a  permanence  in  the  tenure  of  office 
which  gives  confidence  on  the  part  of  an  officer,  and,  therefore,  power  over^ 
those  he  is  to  control.  About  four  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  to  read  before 
this  Association  a  paper  on  permanency  in  tlie  tenure  of  office.  Every  one 
then  present  agreed  wi til  that  paper.  Those  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  had 
been  found  "ineligible"  in  their  political  belief— that  is  the  word,  I  believe— 
agreed  u-ith  me  because  they  felt  that  I  reflected  their  feelings  exactly  ;  those 
who  had  been  found ''eligible"  and  had  been  appointed  agreed  too,  because 
they  felt  that  aft3r  their  appointment  there  should  be  no  departure  from  the 
high  principle  of  permanent  tenure  of  office.  But  there  was  not  much 
discission  ;  it  was  felt  to  be  a  ticklish  subject  ;  somebody  was  put  up  to 
make  a  speech  upon  another  topic  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  Forgive  me 
for  saying, as  a  member  of  the  Association, and  entitled  to  speak  with  candor, 
though  I-  would  not  wish  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  that  it  is  a 
growing  evil  among  American  institutions  for  the  blind  that  tenure  of  office  is 
not  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  the  officers  discharging  their  duty  in  an 
efficient  manner.  There  is  no  position,  whether  of  superintendent  or  instructor, 
in  which  experience  is  more  necessary  than  in  managing  such  a  class  as  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Take  the  very  best  man— take  my  friend  Dr.  Hall,  for 
instance,  who  comes  into  this  work  with  enthusiasm.  He  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  he  will  know  ten  times  as  much  about  this  work  ten  years 
from  now  as  he  does  to-da3^  Let  me  press  upon  you  to  urge  in  your  capacity 
as  citizens,  that  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  at  all  events,  must  be  free 
from  the  evil  of  this  constant  change  in  the  personnel  of  their  officers.  I 
must  say  I  was  proud  of  the  paper  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague 
submitted  to  you.  I  rejoice  that  you  should  see  the  kind  of  men  to  whom 
this  institution  owes  its  success. 

Dr.  Sib  lev  :  I  have  had  ssveral  good  sized  scales  fall  from 
my  eyes  since  I  came  hers.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  remarks,  has  loosed 
another.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  of  the  American  institutions 
were  employing  men  whose  character  and  habits  were  not  all  that  they 
should  be.  I  confess  that  I  have  not  had  the  acquaintance  of  many 
but  those  whom  I  have  met  are  of  an  entirely  different  kind.     We  had  the 
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same  man  in  charge  of  our  mechanical  department  for  eleven  years.  We 
sent  and  got  him  from  Amsterdam,  New  York.  He  has  lately  died,  much  to 
our  regret,  and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  The  importance  of  the 
mechanical  department  is  fully  recognized  by  us.  The  instructor  in  that 
department  is  one  of  ourselves  and  occupies  an  important  place  among  us  as 
head  of  the  teachers'  table.  At  dinner  time,  at  any  rate,  he  becomes  an  im- 
portant p?rson,  for  h^  carves  the  roast.  He  is  a  cultured  and  intellectual  man, 
a  man  whose  character  and  habits  are  jtist  what  they  ougiit  to  be.  I  would 
as  soon  think  of  putting  a  man  of  bad  habits  or  character  into  the  literary  or 
the  musical  department  as  into  the  shop.  I  am  sorry  this  discussion  did  not 
take  a  more  practical -turn  in  regard  to  the  basket-making.  I  promised  that 
Avhen  I  came  here  I  would  look  into  it  fully,  because  I  have  always  thought 
it  would  be  an  excellent  trade.  Cold  water  was  thrown  on  the  thing  by  some 
of  the  American  superintendents  who  said  that  the  trade  would  not  pay  with 
us.  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  remuneration  should  rule  with  us 
altogether,  sesing  that  the  trade  has  sush  great  advantages  in  itself  as  a 
means  of  instruction,  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  what  the 
m  iterials  cost,  what  progress  the  pupils  make,  and  what  the^'  can  do  with  the 
trade  after  they  leave  school. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson:  I  should  not  have  taken  the  floor  again,  but  for  the 
possible  consequences  of  mj^  remarks  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Sibley  has  misunder- 
stood my  meaning.  I  would  not  have  it  thoitght  we  select  men  without 
reference  to  character.  If  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  guard  my  remarks, 
I  desire  to  disclaim  for  West  Virginia,  as  it  may  be,  no  doubt,  disclaimed  for 
every  state,  that  mechanics  are  selected  without  reference  to  character.  I  say 
the  ground  of  selection  is  mechanical  fitness  rather  than  intellectuality  or 
.culture.  We  see  the  contrary  in  the  policy  of  this  admirable  institution,  a 
policy  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  policy  pursued  by  Dr.  Sibley'  and  many 
^ythers. 

Mr.  Babcock:  Perhaps  a  brief  account  of  what  has  already  been  done  in 
our  own  country  might  be  of  interest  to  Dr.  Sibley.  When  I  entered  the  New 
York  school,  the  principal  trade  taught  in  it  was  willow- work.  All  kinds  of 
willow-work  were  taught.  But  when  the  pupils  left  they  were  able  to  make 
but  little  use  of  the  trade.  The  competition  was  so  sharp  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  carrj"  on  the  trade  in  the  city,  and  so  it  was  abandoned  after  many 
3'ears  of  trial. 

The  discussion  then  closed. 

DOMESTIC  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND. 

This  was  the  first  topic  on  the  i:)rogramme  for  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Wait  :  This  subject  is  of  much  imi^ortance  to  the  girls  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  is  one  to  which  we  should  give  careful  attention.  The  occui^a- 
tions  of  the  world  at  large  are  not  open  to  the  girls.  The  boys  have  a  much 
wider  field  and  vastly'  greater  opportunities  of  achieving  success  than  the 
girls  can  possibly  have.  The  home  is  evidenth^  the  true  place  for  the  girl. 
Instruction  in  domestic  employment  is  not  specially  intended  to  prepare  blind 
girls  to  go  out  as  domestics  "at  service,"  but  rather  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form domestic  service  in  their  homes  ip.  a  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  their 
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time  shall  not  lie  idly  on  their  hands.    Although  they  may  not  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  the  month  take  compensation  in  money  still  they  will  have  been 
workers  at  home.     Thongh  there  may  be  no  products  of  the  work  to  be  seen 
upon   the  mantel   shelf   or  in  the  room,  yet  dailj''  their  hands  may  be  deftly 
employed  in  performing  these  services,  and  they  have  the  sat  sfaction  which 
comes    from    useful    w^ork    well    done.     The  idea  of  cooking  seems  at  first 
thought  to  be  remote  from  the  work  of  education  which  we  have  in  hand, 
but  my  observation  and  experience  convince  me  that  every  institution  should 
have  a  department  supplied  with  its  range  or  stoves,  with  gas,  coiil,  or  other 
fuel   as  may  be  most   convenient,    with  hot  and  cold  water  and  a  supply  of 
culinary  apparatus  such  as  will  constitute  a  good  outfit.      These  should  not 
be  used  in  the  administration  of  the  household,  but  for   the  same  purpose  as 
the  apparatus  in  the  geograjjliy  or  kindergarten  room.     The  instruction  should 
include  the  names   and  uses  of  these  appliances  and  the  pupils  sliould  be 
required  to  perform  with  them  the  various   services  for  which  they  are 
designed,    not   necessarily  with  valuable  materials  but  with  such  things  as 
water   for  liquids   and  sand   or  bran  for  solids  ;  the  manipulation  of  which 
will   give  deftness   of  hand  in   stirring,  measuring,  moulding,  transferring 
from  vessel  to  vessel,  and  the  like.     The  appliances  should  be  us^d  also  in  the 
preparation  of  those  more  common  and  substantial  articles  which  come  upon 
the  table  every  day,  such  as  biscuits,  bread,  all  kinds  of   common   soups  and 
other  articles  of  food.  In  addition  to  this  the  girls  should  be  taught  the  proper 
use  of  these  appliances, putting  them  in  their  places,  scouring  and  cleaning  them, 
the  keeping  of  the  little  room  in  order  by  the  use  of  the  brusli,  broom,  duster 
and  everything  of  that  description.     In  our  case  this  department  is  conducted 
in  a  very  small  room,   supplied  with  four  gas  stoves,  a  table  ten  feet  long  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  shelves,  two  sinks  at  one  end  of  the  table  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  closets,  and  a  sufficient  assortment  of  various  appliances  to  enable 
four  girls  to  take  lessons  at  a  time.     We  teach  the  students  how  to  light  a 
fire,  so  that  they  would  know  how  to  use  a  range  if  one  is  used  in  their  home.'' 
how  to  regulate  the  draft,  how  to  prepare  the  food  upon  the  pans  and  dishes, 
and  how  to  determine  when  it  is  properly   cooked.     We  give  also  some   in- 
struction in  relation  to   the  preparation   of  foods   for  market,  their  names, 
values,  etc.     We  teach  them  which  kind  of  meat  may  be  bought  most  cheaply 
at  the  butcher  shops,  how  best  to  cook  them  for   people  in   common   circum- 
^I^i.nces,  how  to  prepare  quick  meals,  and  so  on.     It  has  been  most  gratifying 
to  know  that  our  girls  readily  acquire  the  necessary   dexterity   in  handling 
theiC  culinary  appliances,  and  that  after  they  return  to  their  homes  they  are 
able  to  teach  their  sisters  how  to  cook  and  in  other  ways  to  make  themselves 
useful.     Where,    as  in   some   cases,  the  mother  is  sick  and  cannot  attend  to 
the  household  and  the  father  has  to  go  away  to  work,  ihe  blind  girl  can  take 
charge  of  the  househould  affairs. 

A  Member  :  Will  not  this  training  be  costly  to  the  institution? 

Mr.  Wait  :  With  proper  management  there  may  be  little  or  no  waste. 
What  they  prepare  may  be  eaten.  If  you  make  the  experiment  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  successfully  they  will  perform  domestic  duties  of  this 
sort, 
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Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  or  to  do  more  than  say  a 
few  appreciative  words  of  Mr.  Wait's  remarks.  I  wish  to  put  mj^self  in  line 
with  him.  My  remarks  with  regard  to  "sloyd"  had  not  reference  to  the  boys 
alone;  I  meant  to  include  both  sexes.  The  "sloyd"  work  is  done  in  our  school 
by  both  sexes  and  I  am  glad  to  say   that  with  us  the  girls  do  the  best  work. 

"  OUH  DUTY  TO  OUR  GRADUATES." 

This  subject  was  next  taken  up. 

Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord  read  her  remarks  as  follows  : 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  Mr.  Dymond  to  '  know  the  peculiar  pleasiire  his 
invitation  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  has  afforded  me. 

I  was  present  at  the  organization  of  this  Association  in  1871,  and  have 
attended  all  its  meetings  except  three.  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Sible}^  and  Mr. 
Morrison  for  verj^  cordial  invitations  to  attend  the  meetings  held  at  the 
institutions  over  which  they  preside,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  accept. 

It  has  been  a  keen  delight  to  meet  with  those  engaged  in  educating  the 
blind,  a  work  which  occupied  my  time,  mj^  hands  and  mj^  thought,  and  filled 
my  heart,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  not  possible,  I  think, 
for  one  to  cast  out  utterly  from  thought  and  interest,  a  work  which  for  so 
long  a  period  has  engrossed  heart  and  life.  Certainly  it  seems  but  natural 
that  however  full  of  other  interests  our  lives  may  become,  we  who  have 
devoted  long  years  to  the  affectionate  care  of  our  blind  pupils,  and  have 
watched  the  growth  and  development  of  class  after  class,  should  still  maintain 
our  interest  in  the  work  and  the  workers,  and  be  glad  to  listen  to  the 
discussions  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  same  labor.  So  I  am 
thankful  for  this  privilege  afforded  me. 

Accepting  by  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  the  opportunity  of  contribut- 
ing briefly  to  the  programme,  may  I  for  a  few  moments  call  your  attention  to 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  "  our  duties  to  our  graduates '?"  I  would  not 
limit  my  thought  to  those  who  are  technically  called  graduates,  but  to  all 
who  have  for  anj'  considerable  length  of  time  been  in  our  institutions  and  un- 
der our  training. 

These  children  come  to  us  from  the  parental  roof,  entrusted  to  our  care, 
often  at  a  tender  age,  and  always  in  a  condition  of  comparative  helplessness. 
Again  and  again  the  hand  of  a  blind  child  has  been  placed  in  mine  by  a  mother 
who  tearfully  besought  me  to  be  a  mother  to  her  child.  They  should  be  re- 
ceived as  our  children,  and  should  be  given  notonly  anopportunitj^  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  the  shelter  and  nurture  of  a  true,  loving  home.  While  they 
are  with  us  we  watch  their  progress  with  interest  striving  to  give  them  right 
principles  of  living  and  to  instil  into  their  hearts  courage  to  meet  life's  battles 
manfull3^  We  witness  their  victories  and  their  defeats,  in  the  workshop  and 
the  music  room,  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  playground.  They  come  to  us 
with  all  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears  sure  of  our  loving  and  help- 
ful sympathy.  Shall  this  cease  on  the  day  they  leave  the  institution  ?  Is  it 
possible  for  us  to  drop  them  at  once  from  our  thoughts  and  from  our  hearts  ? 
Are  they  not  still  our  children  '?  Shall  they  not  still  feel  assured  of  our  loving- 
remembrance   and  interest  ?  If    we    cannot    aid   them   in   all  the  wavs  we 
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might  desire,  we  can  help  to  keep  their  hearts  strono-  and  courageous.  •  AVe 
can  help  them  many  times  to  find  work  in  the  lines  for  which  they  are  most 
cxpable.  We  can  help  the  public  to  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  blind 
to  do  work  for  which  they  are  fitted.  We  who  know  the  possibilities  of  the 
blind  are  the  very  ones  who  can  give  the  public  assurance  that  blind  persons 
can  do,  and  do  successfully,  many  things  which  those  not  familiar  with 
them  would  deem  impossible. 

We  can  help  those  who  must  remain  in  their  homes  to  have  a  chesrful 
mind,  content  to  take  up  life's  duties,  even  the  small  ones,  with  patience  and 
fidelity.  We  can  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  that  the  key  word  of  every 
true  and  worthy  life  is  service.  Let  us  inspire  them  to  lead  unselfish  lives, 
and  to  look  upon  their  powers  of  all  kinds  as  gifts  from  God  for  the  right  use 
of  which  they  are  responsible.  If  they  possess  but  one  talent,  that  one  only 
nead  be  used,  but  b?cause  they  have  one  talent  only,  they  are  not  therefore 
released  from  the  obligation  to  use  that  one  in  a  worthy  manner.  God  is  not 
a  hard  master.  The  service  He  requires  is  accord. ng  to  the  ability.  Great 
variety  of  work  awaits  the  willing  workers.  There  is  for  each  pirson  some 
definite  and  particular  thing  for  each  day,  and  the  true  art  of  living  consists 
in  doing  the  thing  which  belongs  to  the  moment.  To  the  will- 
ing mind  dut3^  is  not  something  afar  off,  in  the  uncertain 
future,  but  is  close  at  the  door — at  our  very  hands.  Blind  persons  are  not 
alone  in  waiting  and  waiting  for  the  chance  to  ..o  the  work  they  like  best,  in- 
stead of  laying  hold  of  the  duty  that  lies  nearest,  and  proving  their  fitness  for 
something  else  by  making  a  success  of  that. 

I  often  say  to  our  college  graduates,  when  anxious  about  positions  (and 
the  same  applies  to  the  blind):  "In  whatever  work  you  are  engaged,  make 
yourself  so  useful  that  you  cannot  be  spared.'"  Successful  work  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  the  amount  of  salary  you  may  receive.  Faithful  workers 
are  aKvays  in  demand  somewhere. 

But  you  will  ask,  how  can  we  reach  our  pupils  after  they  leave  school? 
Of.  course,  much  must  be  done  before  they  leave,  with  specia  reference  to 
needs  we  know  will  arise  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  fortify  them  in  advance. 
Then  let  them  feel  certain  of  our  sympathy  and  approval  if  they  follow  a  wise 
coursB,  and  be  assured  that  we  will  be  ready  at  all  times  with  words  of  counsel 
and  encouragement.  Do  parents  find  ways  to  reach  their  children  after  they 
have  left  the  parental  roof  and  entered  upon  life's  duties  '?  Do  we  not  follow 
them  with  letters?  During  one  year  I  wrote  a  thousand  letters  to  my  Ohio 
and  New  York  blind  children.  Only  once  have  I  had  leisure  to  do  so  much, 
but  each  year  now  I  find  time  to  reph"  to  many  letters  from  them. 

As  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  I  believe  most  sincerelj^  in  the  value  of 
occasional  re-tuiions  of  graduates.  They  give  just  the  opportunity  most 
desirable  for  coming  into  touch  with  the  graduates,  when  they  have  had 
enough  experience  of  life  to  comprehend  some  of  the  lessons  we  tried  to  im- 
press upon  them  while  still  in  school.  They  see  what  others  have  accom- 
j)lished  in  various  lines  of  work,  and,  according  to  their  need  are  humbled,  or 
stimulated  thereby.  The  expectation  of  such  re -unions  has  a  wholesome 
influence  upon  pupils  while  still  in  school,  and,  more  than  all,    the  anticipa- 
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tion  of  the  reports  expected  from  them  at  the  re-union  is  a  powerful  incentive 
to  many  a  weak-hearted  one  to  maint  tin  i>'ood  habits  and  leid  an  industrious, 
self-reliant  life. 

It  is  a  faithful  continuance  in  well-doiuft-  that  brings  the  reward.  Hav- 
ing' done  our  utmost,  while  our  pupils  were  still  with  us,  to  prepare  them  for 
life,  let  the  love  which  all  aloughas  filled  our  hearts  andbaen  our  inspiration, 
still  prompt  us  to  continue  our  efforts  to  help  rhem  to  be  successful  in  life, 
and  above  all  to  lead  them  to  the  unfailiui;' source  of  all  true  help  and  light 
and  wisdom. 

Thus,  when  life  is  ended,  we  may  enter  the  presence  of  the  Master, 
'■  bringing  our  sheaves  with  us."' 

Dr.  Fkicker  :  I  am  lieartily  in  sympathy  with  the  position  Mrs.  Lord 
has  taken  and  I  would  extend  the  idea  still  further  and  in  a  different  direction. 
When  the  graduates  leave  our  institution  our  sympathy  and  consideration 
ought  not  to  stop.  I  would  not  take  into  account  the  graduates  alone,  but 
all  who  have  left  our  school  with  good  characters  and  good  conduct  reports. 
It  is  not  possible  for  all  pupils  to  remain  so  long  in  the  institution  as  to 
graduate;  besides  some  have  not  the  requisite  mental  capacitj^  Still  they 
may  be  just  as  worthy  of  consideration.  The  pupils  who  are  with  us  from 
ten  to  thirteen  years— and  we  have  some  who  have  been  with  us  as  long  as 
fifteen  years— are  really  children  of  the  institution.  They  have  a  hold  upon 
the  institution  that  is  really,  I  think,  warmer  and  truer  than  their  hold  upon 
their  homes.  The  fact  is,  they  go  home  only  diuMng  vacation  and  their  real 
home  is  with  us  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  is  to  me  a  mostrepellant 
idea  that  when  the  youth  who  has  been  surrounded  by  the  influence  of  the 
institution,  and  who  has  had  the  consideration  which  such  a  pupil  receives, 
leaves  the  institution  he  is  shut  out  from  its  influence  ever  after.  Many  of 
them  have  no  homes,  many  have  homes  in  which  the  influences  are  by  no 
means  what  we  would  desire.  In  our  State  it  is  provided  by  the  constitution 
that  the  legislature  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  look  after 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  of  the  State.  The  duty  is  not  all  done  by  giving  the 
blind  person  a  training  in  the  institution  ;  there  should  be  some  means  of 
extending  the  protection  and  care  of  the  institution  over  them  after  they  have 
left  our  haUs.  We  have  pupils  leaving  our  institution  th's  spring,  graduates, 
with  bright  minds  and  good  training,  yet  I  have  my  serious  doubts  about 
their  going  out  into  this  practical  world  and  making  a  living,  that  is,  becom- 
ing what  we  call  self-supporting.  To  say  nothing  about  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  gravely  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to 
clothe  and  feed  themselves.  That  is  their  misfortune.  Many,  will  make 
strong  and  bold  efforts,  yet  some  will  not  succeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  this  class  to  impress  upon  the  people  generally  and  upon 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature  that  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  them.  Those  superintendents  who  have  received  my  reports  of  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  have  read  them,  will  have  learned  what  my  views 
on  this  subject  are.  Those  who  have  not  read  those  reports  I  hope  will  dd  so 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  may  be  in  part  the  means  of  arousing  a 
right  feeling  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  G-RIFFITH,  Indiana  :  I  was  mncli  struck  with  what  was  said  about 
reunions  of  graduates  and  pupils.  For  the  first  time  in  the  forty-five  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Indiana  institution,  we  had  a  reunion  at  a  recent  com- 
mencement'. It  was  with  great  delight  that  the  blind  people  came  back  after 
their  experience  in  the  world,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  us 
to  hear  their  stories  and  grasp  their  hands.  It  had  a  good  effect  upon  our 
pupils  also  ;  it  impressed  upon  them  tbe  seriousness  of  the  work  they  were 
engaged  in  and  the  importance  of  fitting  themselves  well  for  the  duties  of 
practical  life.  I  think  we  shall  have  these  reunions  in  the  future  at  intervals 
of  about  four  or  five  years.  I  think  the  work  of  an  institution  for  the  blind 
should  not  be  confined  to  those  of  school  age  ;  it  should  be  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation and  a  centre  and  source  of  helpfulness  to  them  through  life.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  in  sending  books  to  those  who  have  lost  their  eyesight, 
but  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  institution.  I  believe  we  can  make  these 
State  institutions  the  means  of  greatly  aiding  this  afflicted  class  regardless  of 
their  age,  and  I  think  we  should  adopt  every  means  in  our  power  to  carry  out 
that  important  object.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  gratified  to  hear  the 
different  discussions  at  this  convention  and  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  help. 

Dr.  Sibley  :  This  idea  of  a  reunion  of  graduates  is  a  good  one,  but  we 
carry  it  out  in  a  rather  different  fashion.  It  is  a  rule  with  us,  in  fact  it  is 
enacted  in  the  by-laws  adopted  by  our  board,  that  any  pupil  in  good  standing 
is  welcome  to  come  and  stay  a  week  during  the  year.  Many  railways  centre 
in  St.  Louis  and  from  most  parts  of  the  State,  sometime  during  the  year,  you 
can  come  into  the  city  for  a  dollar  or  so,  and  so  we  have  many  of  our  old 
pupils  come  down  and  stay  with  its  for  a  week. 
The  discussion  then  closed. 

VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  ADDRESS  TO  THE  BLIND. 
Mr.  Smith,  Boston  :  I  had  not  expected  to  speak  on  this  subject  or  any 
other,  but  I  may  open  the  discussion  with  a  few  words.  No  one  can  appreci- 
ate more  than  I  do  the  value  of  a  good  address,  especially  among  those  who 
are  blind.  The  cultivation  of  good  manners,  of  good  conversational  powers 
and  easy  address,  is  essential  to  success. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  could  not  hear  exactly  what  the  last  speaker  said,  but  I 
know  I  agree  with  him,  for  he  is  one  of  those  blind  men  in  whose  presence 
\ve  forget  that  Ave  are  in  the  presence  of  the  blind. 

At  the  last  convention  when  the  question  was  being  discussed,  which  was 
the  most  important  department  of  our  schools,  I  was  bold  enough  to  get  up 
and  say  that  the  department  of  manners  and  morals  was  of  more  importance 
relatively  than  smj  other.  My  experience  was  not  then  so  long  as  that  of 
many  here,  but  it  has  been  extended  over  two  hemispheres,  and,  such  as  it  is, 
it  leads  me  to  believe  that  however  the  blind  pupil  may  be  educated,  in  music, 
mathematics,  or  a  mechanical  trade,  he  will  not  make  a  success  unless  he  can 
secure  patronage,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  a  good  appearance  is  either 
absolutely  necessary  or  at  least  very  advantageous.  Since  speaking  on  the 
subject  then  I  have  made  this  thing  a, hobby,  if  I  may  so  call  it ;  I  have  been 
riding  it  and  I  expect  to  ride  it  as  long  as  I  remaiii  in  the  work,  to  see  if  I  can 
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produce  the  necessary  effect  upon  our  blind  people.  I  have  put  before  them 
the  example  of  Mr.  Wood,  a  gentleman  who  needs  no  introduction  here. 
I  assure  them  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  whj^  he  has  been  so  successful  is 
that  he  appears  always  such  a  perfect  gentleman,  coiu-teous,  intelligent,  and 
able  to  impress  others  with  the  idea,  not  that  he  is  a  wonder,  but  that  he  is 
just  as  capable  as  one  who  has  the  gift  of  sight,  of  being  the  best  organist  in 
Philadelphia,  which  he  is.  A  blind  person  who  appears  well  is  a  ci-edit  not 
onh'  to  tlie  school  in  which  he  has  received  his  training  but  to  all  other  blind 
people  as  well.  The  man  who  cares  for  his  appearance  and  has  a  creditable 
manner  raises  the  status  of  all  others  who  are  blind  in  the  estimation  of 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  goes 
about  with  hair  unkempt,  clothes  unbrushed  — I  need  not  go  through  the 
category  of  small  crimes,  for  though  small,  I  consider  them  crimes  — tends  to 
drag  others  down.  The  blind  man,  in  ordinary  company,  is  the  centre  of  all 
eyes.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  blind  man  who  stands  upon  the  street  corner 
and  begs  is  committing  a  crime  against  the  rest  of  tlip.  blind,  grave  enough 
in  my  opinion,  to  justify  his  being  put  in  gaol,  for  the  thousands  of  people 
who  see  him  standing  there  receive  the  impression  that  this  is  the  attitude  of 
the  bJind  everywhere,  the  attitude  of  the  mendicant.  If  we  do  not  impress 
upon  our  pupils  the  importance  of  a  good  address,  -we  are  not  doing  our  duty 
b}'  them.  I  believe  that  the  paper  I  read  yesterday,  if  followed  up  practically^ 
will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  manners  of  the  pupils.  We  have  begun,  in 
our  institution,  to  print  a  little  book  called  "  Don't."  The  book  is  intended  to 
teach  seeing  people  some  of  the  ordinary  proprieties  of  life.  But  the  blind 
have  not  the  means  of  learning  by  imitation  as  seeing  people  have  ;  they 
must  be  directly  taught  these  things.  No  teacher  should  allow  a  boy  or  girl 
to  come  into  the  class  in  any  way  untidy  ;  no  teacher  should  allow  a  pupil  to 
remain  in  the  class  in  any  disorderly  position  or  out  of  order  in  any  way. 
This  is  the  reason,  so  far  as  our  institution  is  concerned,  that  I  have  opened 
the  doors  to  everj"  person  in  Philadelphia  to  come  and  visit  the  School  for 
the  Blind.  They  do  not  come  as  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  have  them  come 
because  it  is  as  important  to  educate  the  employers  of  the  blind  as  to  educate 
the  blind  themselves.  But  if  the  i^eople  come  there  and  see  the  pianos 
scratched  and  chipped  by  careless  pupils  who  have  not  been  taught  the 
importance  of  keeping  their  feet  in  a  right  position  when  plaj'ing  or  tuning, 
they  will  avoid  engaging  blind  timers  for  fear  of  damage  to  the  beautiful 
instruments  that  they  prize  so  highly.  I  cannot  speak  enough  about  this 
matter  of  good  address  in  the  blind.  Without  culture  in  this  direction  the 
rest  of  the  education  we  give  them  will  be  of  little  practical  value. 

Mr.  Babcook  :  The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  blind,  one  that  has  received  great  att£ntion  in  the  past  and 
should  receive  more  in  the  future.  Opinions  are  interesting  and  have  their 
value,  but  actual  work  in  our  classrooms  perhaps  is  what  we  are  looking  for. 
In  our  school  we  give  particular  attention  to  this  subject.  Every  teacher 
devotes  a  certain  part  of  the  daj*  to  it,  so  that  every  pupil  is  taught  more  or 
less  upon  this  subject.  The  child  with  sight  learns  from  the  manners  of 
those  about  him,  but  the  blind  child  cannot  learn  in  this  waj-.  Therefore  it 
is  most  important  that  while  they  are  in  the  school  they  should  be  taught  all 
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the  details  of  good  manners  and  good  dress.  "We  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
also  in  teaching  the  etiquette  of  the  table  ;  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  blind.  We  have  teachers'  meetings  occasionally  at  which  this  is  made 
the  subject  of  discussion  and  each  teacher  in  his  class  is  expected  to  give 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  bring  before  the  blind  children  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  know,  but  which  they  cannot  know  unless  they  are  told 
in  all  its  various  details.  What  we  aim  at  is  so  to  educate  the  blind  that  his 
habits  and  his  manners  shall  be  so  near  like  those  of  the  seeing  that  he  may 
not  be  remarked  in  the  company  of  the  seeing.  He  is  necessarily  observed  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  we  try  to  make  him  as  much  like  others  as  we  can  and 
that  object  is  kept  in  sight  in  everj^  department  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Wait  :  What  has  been  said  is  not  onh^  true,  but  important  beyond 
what  we  are  apt  to  believe.  The  subject  is  one  presenting  great  difficulties. 
One  of  which  is  that  non-observance  by  the  young  blind  of  the  rules  of  man- 
ners is  often  quite  unconscious,  and  it  is  therefoi-e  very  difficult  to  approach 
them  on  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  hurting  their  feelings.  Any 
attempt  to  effect  changes  in  the  manners  of  our  pupils  will  certainly  fail  if  we 
attempt  it  in  a  special  or  personal  way,  or  in  a  censorious  spirit.  If  we 
attempt  to  approach  them  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  instruction,  just  as 
we  would  in  any  other  matter  in  which  they  are  to  be  crained,  thej'^will  notice 
the  difference  and  will  resent  it.  AVe  may  criticise  their  work  in  arithmetic  or 
other  studies  without  rousing  any  feeling,  but  when  we  criticise  that  which 
relates  to  their  own  personality,  we  are  likely  to  trench  upon  their  sensitive- 
ness. Girls  and  boys,  particularly  bo3"s,  are  frolicsome  and  careless.  They 
have  their  months  and  years  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  an  impres- 
sion though  you  maj^  tell  them  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  Thus  time  is 
a  very  important  element  in  these  matters.  In  the  matter  to  which  Mr. 
Allen  has  referred,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  who  have  to  use 
the  instruments  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  caretakers.  In  the  absence  of 
sight  too,  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  some  experience.  The  young- 
people  are  in  haste  ;  scratches  and  marks  upon  the  piano  are  not  the  result  of 
ill-wir.  The  same  piano  is  used  by  several  different  pupils  each  day.  It 
receives  a  slight  mark  from  one,  and  another  slight  mark  from  another  from 
time  to  time.  Therefore  if  the  observer  from  outside  comes  to  the  conclusion 
from  what  he  sees  of  our  piano  that  he  would  not  like  to  have  his  instrument 
tuned  by  a  blind  person  he  is  not  just,  for  the  piano  has  stood  for  months 
perhaps  to  receive  the  marks  and  scratches  it  bears.  We  must  be  a  little 
careful  how  we  proceed  to  adverse  conclusions  about  our  puj)ils.  Even  with 
all  our  culture  and  training  if  we  were  blindfolded  and  asked  to  approach  the 
piano,  and  this  was  repeated  day  bj^  day,  "we  would  find  that  it  would  receive 
some  marks  and  scratches.  We  cannot  expect  that  those  who  are  under  so 
much  more  adverse  circumstances  shall  do  better.  Patience,  care  and  time 
will  do  much  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  quieter  in  manner  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  :  This  subject  is  one  of  vital  importance  and  I  aiu  glad 
it  has  been  brought  up.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  subject, 
which^interests  particularly  the  blind  teachers  and  the  blind  in  ganeral.  I 
say   particularly  the  blind   teachers,    because   they  are  brought  more  into  a 
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position  of  responsibilitv  and  not  only  have  to  conduct  themselves  as   seeing 
people  would,  but  teach  their  class  to  do  the  same.     I  have  been  engaged  m 
teachino-  twenty-eight   rears.     The  first  half   of   that  time  1  spent  wholly 
amono'  seeing  people  teaching  sighted  pupils.  In  that  capacity,  of  course,  one 
has    no    right    to   tell  the   pupils  that  they  shall  come  dressed  in  a  certain 
fashion   that  they  must  come  with  hair  dressed  and  shoes  blacked.     That  is 
none  of  'our  personal  business.     If  we  should  offer  such  a  comment  we  should 
soon  be  turned   out  of  the  house.     But  when  we  are  detailed  to  instruct  the 
blind  the  circumstances  are  wholly  changed  and  our   duty   changes   accord- 
ino-ly'      We   are  to  teach  not  only   the  principles  of  music,  tuning  and  other 
branches   of  instruction,    but   at   the  same  tinie  we  are  expected  to  instruct 
them  in  matters  of  dress  and  deportment,  and  i  deem  these  things  to  be  of  the 
o-reatest  importance.     Four   years   ago   our  board   of   trustees  put  upon  my 
Jhoulders  the  responsibility  of  the  musical   department  m   all  its  phases.     I 
conduct    the    instrumental    department   chiefly,  and   altogether   the  tuning 
department.     In  the  latter  I  teach  the  pupils  not  Only  how  to   tune   a  piano, 
but  how  to  present  themselves  to  an  applicant  who  comes  with  a  request  to 
have  an  instrument  tuned  and  I  teach  ihsai  to  keep  themselves  in  good  order, 
and  to  present  a  neat  and  clean  appearance.      Above   all  things  I  urge  upon 
them  strict  abstinence  from  tobacco,  which  has  been  so  freely  discussed  from 
the  floor   of   this   convention,    and  I  doubt   very  seriously  that  it  is  a  good 
policv  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  a  student  to  be  taught  piano  tuning  if  he  has 
the  slightest  smell  of  tobacco  about  him.     I  shall  give  them  no  hearing  at  all, 
that  is  my  platform. 

Mr.  Wait  :  That's  right. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  :  For  the  tuner  goes  into  the  best  room  in  the  house, 
that  in  which  the  piano  stands.  If  he  is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  spoil  the  Brussels  carpet  by  unconsciously  spitting  upon  the 
floor.  The  point  above  all  is  to  be  clean.  A  comb  does  not  cost  much  ;  soap 
and  water  are  cheap  ;  a  box  of  blacking  and  a  brush  may  be  had  for  very 
little.  These  things  properly  used  help  greatly  in  appearances  and  assist 
everybody  who  applies  for  woi-k.  I  teach  the  pupils  also  care  in  the  hand- 
ling of  their  tools.  Some  are  inclined  to  be  careless  about  leaving  them 
around.  I  teach  them  to  ksep  those  tools  entirely  away  from  the  instrument 
when  not  in  use,  for  I  point  out  to  them  that  if  they  should  carelessly  injure 
a  piano  by  scratching  the  case  it  would  be  the  last  time  they  would  be  caUed 
upon  to  tune  the  instrument.  If  the  work  is  done  well  and  if  the  tuner 
leaves  a  good  impression  personally,  he  has  the  better  chance  to  be  employed 
again. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  I  consider  the  subject  of  Kindergarten  training  for  the 
blind  as  certainly  the  mogc  imp  x-tant  dspartment,  for  it  is  there  that  the 
youngest  children  are  first  brought  under  our  instruction,  and  there  they  lay 
the  fo'undations  of  their  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  training.  If  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  established  there  are  not  carried  on  through  all  other  depart- 
ments, it  seems  to  me  a  great  mistake  is  made.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  Kindergarten,  if  we  were  placed  m  charge  of 
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an  institution  wifhotit  sncli  a  department,  would  not  Hesitate  a  moment,  but 
would  at  once  establisli  it.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
Kindergartens  and  Kindergartens.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  wrong 
application  oE  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  true  system.  While 
it  is  possible  to  develop  through  the  Kindergarten  principles  of  integrity  and 
morality,  it  is  also  possible  to  develop  falsehood  and  deceit.  Mr.  Huntoon 
went  on  to  give  an  example  (illustrating  it  on  the  blackboard)  in  the  case  of 
the  faulty  modeling  of  an  ivy  leaf  by  a  blind  child  in  a  Kindergarten,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  supply  the  real  ivy  leaves  of  nature.  He 
continued :  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  our  duties  in  relation  to  our  pupils  are 
of  even  greater  importance  than  those  of  the  teacher  to  the  seeing  pupils. 
The  seeino-  pupil  may,  by  observation,  correct  the  faults  in  the  instruction  of 
his  teacher.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  that  prevents  our  children 
growing  up  fools  is  their  vacations.  The  openness  to  outside  impressions 
which  enables  children  to  correct  the  effects  of  faulty  teaching,  has  full 
scope  during  vacation.  The  blind  child  has  not  the  same  chance  as  the 
sseino  one,  and  therefore  if  our  Kindergartens  are  not  conducted  with  good 
common  sense,  judgment  and  discretion,  they  become  simply  additions  to  the 
category  of  the  useless,  mischievous  and  absurd.  I  know  of  no  department 
more  easily  susceptible  of  misuse  than  the  Kindergarten. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Those  who  visit  our  Kindergartens  are  often  surprised 
at  the  age  at  which  the  children  sometimes  are  found  in  our  classes.  Child- 
ren come  to  us  at  eight  or  nine,  at  which  age  they  know  less  than  the  seeing 
child  has  learned  by  observation  at  five.  We  keep  them  in  the  Kindergarten 
sometimes  until  twelve  years  of  age.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Huntoon  has  ' 
said,  that  if  the  work  is  not  truthfully  done,  and  properly  done  it  is  better 
not  to  do  it  at  all.  The  true  Kindergarten  teacher  is  one  who  has  sufficient 
intellectuality  and  can  devise  plans  for  the  proper  progress  and  development. 
of  the  class.  Of  course,  the  idea  that  a  Kindergarten  teacher  is  to  be  trained 
in  a  Kindergarten  school  is  very  well,  but  I  would  much  rather  have  a 
teacher  who  had  enough  individuality  and  interest  in  the  work  to  devisethe 
means  for  the  proper  development  of  the  class  than  one  highly  trained  who 
lacked  that  important  qualification. 

Mr.  Ray  :  Can  somebody  give  us  information  about  "  sloyd,"  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  these  discussions.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  the 
matter  and  I  was  very  anxious  that  somebody  that  had  used  the  system 
should  give  the  Association  for  my  benefit  some  insight  into  the  work.  I 
told  you  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  question  of  discipline  and  that  I 
thought  it  was  closely  related  to  the  question  of  employment.  If  the  time 
had  not  been  quite  so  short  then  I  would  have  spoken  further  on  the  subject. 
But  now  I  feel  as  if  I  might  be  indulged  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  one  feature 
of  this  Kindergarten  work  which  has  been  weighing  heavily  on  my  mind  for 
a  year  or  more.  My  experience  of  the  Kindergarten  has  been  but  brief, 
therefore  I  shall  not  hope  to  instruct  anybody,  but  I  rise  to  ask  some 
questions  and  get  some  information  myself.  You  will  remember  that  in  the 
discussion  on  discipline  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  children  employed  was 
emphasized  by  your  humble  servant.  I  have  wondered  if  this  Kindergarten 
system  could  not  be  used  not  only  during  the  schoolroom  hours,  (as  most  of 
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Our  schools  have  school  in  the  morning,  the  afternoon  being  devoted  to 
industrial  work)  but  afterwards,  and  so  keep  the  minds  and  hands  of  these 
little  busy  bodies  occupied  in  a  different  way  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I 
have  presumed,  in  our  school  in  Colorado  Springs,  to  ask  my  board  of 
trustees  to  authorize  me  to  employ  a  lady  who  has  had  considerable  ex^Deri- 
ence  in  Kindergarten  work,  in  the  domestic  department,  and  also  as  a  teacher 
so  that  this  work  may  be  extended  beyond  the  school  hours.  We  have  one  of 
the  best  Kindergartners  in  this  country.  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Allen,  in  London,  and  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  Illinois  school  for  the  blind.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
this  kind  of  work  know  that  Miss  Taylor  stands  very  high  in  her  profession. 
Previously  I  was  not  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  smaller  children.  Of 
course,  the  larger  ones  were  engaged  in  the  industrial  classes,  but  the  little 
ones  of  four  or  five  or  six  years  of  age  were  unemployed  after  school  hours. 
We  receive  children  regularly  from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  come  to  us  as  young  as  four.  Just  how  to  engage  their 
attention  out  of  school  hours  was  the  question,  for  as  I  said  the  day  before 
yesterday,  many  of  the  cases  of  what  is  called  discipline  prising  are  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  the  little  ones  are  not  engaged.  I  asked  the 
board  to  give  me  this  person  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  have  charge  of  these 
wee  ones  during  recreation  hours,  not  to  follow  Kinergarten  methods  in  the 
way  of  employing  the  children  indoors,  but,  when  the  weather  is  fine — and 
that  is  nearly  all  the  time  in  Colorado,  for  we  have  330  fair  days  out  of  the 
335  in  the  year  to  take  the  little  ones  out  of  doors,  play  games  with  them  and 
read  them  stories,  and  tell  thqjii  stories,  talk  about  the  flowers  and  the  birds 
and  all  the  other  things  in  animate  or  inanimate  creation  that  they  see  about 
them.  That  is  my  idea  ;  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  succeed,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  how  this  idea  strikes  the  older  members  of  the  profession  and  to 
get  their  idea  as  to  whether  it  is  a  workable  one  or  not.  I  give  it  to  you  for 
what  it  is  worth.  I  want  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
little  ones  busy  and  interested,  and  to  this  end,  to  change  the  exercises  fre- 
duently,  so  that  they  maj"  not  be  kept  at  one  thing  for  more  than  sixty 
minutes  at  the  outside.  Let  them  have  all  the  change  and  variety  possible, 
but  keep  them  always  in  charge  of  a  competent  person. 

Mr.  Allen  :  As  I  have  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  Kindergartens 
in  my  last  report  I  desire  to  say  a  word  now.  I  do  not  think  the  Maker  of  us 
all  made  a  mistake  when  he  provided  that  boys  and  girls  should  live  in  the 
same  family,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  have  been  convinced  that  we 
conductors  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  are  right  in  keeping  the  sexes  sei:)ar- 
ate  while  at  school.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  that  beheve  it  necessary 
to  carry  the  separation  into  the  kindergarten.  Where,  as  with  us,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  kindergarten  children  is  about  nine  years,  I  feel  that  it  is  wisest 
to  admit  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class .  For  the  past  3'ear  thej'  have 
been  together,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  so  far  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  It  seems  that  a  kindergarten  would  not  be  a  real  kindergarten 
unless  boys  and  girls  were  in  it.  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend  from  Marj^- 
land  in  saying  that  the  teacher  who  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  kinder- 
garten methods  would  do  as  well  as  one  who  had  been  so  brought  up.     With 
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tliis  in  view  I  sent  for  the  best  kiddergartner  I  could  obtain,  and  she  does 
nothing  but  take  charge  of  the  chiklren  who  belong  to  the  kindergarten 
proper  (for  our  kindergarten  children  do  not  take  part  in  any  other  exercises.) 
The  roughness  and  uncouthness  of  the  boys,  their  disrespect  for  the  girls  (for 
all  boys  have  that  when  they  are  young  ;  they  change  as  they  become  older) 
grow  less  ;  the  boj^s  are  more  anxious  to  please  the  girls,  and  the  girls  are 
more  anxious  to  please  the  bo^'s.  They  sit  alternately,  and  some  of  the  blind 
boys  show  themselves  perfect  little  gentlemen  in  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
little  blind  girls.  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  our  kindergarten.  I  take 
visitors  there  first  of  all,  and  most  of  them  seem  quite  willing  to  stay  there 
all  the  morning. 

I  prefer  to  keep  blind  children  bj'  themselves.  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  views  expressed  in  the  paper  on  co-education  of  the  blind  and  seeing.  I 
think  such  co-education  would  not  be  advantageous,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  For  instance,  when  the  young  man  seeks  wider  learning  than 
it  is  the  purpose  of  our  schools  to  give  and  goes  to  the  university,  he  there 
mingles  with  the  seeing  pupils,  and  that  is  the  place  for  such  co-education. 
But  in  our  schools  I  consider  the  presence  of  seeing  pupils  a  great  hindrance. 
The  seeing  children  can  aiaturally  do  their  work  better  than  the  blind,  and 
this  is  apt  to  discourage  the  latter.  Then  the  little  blind  girl  is  apt  to  depend 
upon  her  seeing  mate.  I  am  sorry  when  we  are  obliged  to  have  seeing  chil- 
dren in  our  kindergarten.  ' '  Kindergarten  *'  means  children's  garden,  I  be- 
lieve, and,  if  I  understand  aright,  the  object  is  to  take  the  children  out  to 
teach  them  of  things  about  them  ;  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  garden  into  the 
school-room.  We  bring  everything  in.  We  take  the  real  leaf  instead  of  a 
model,  and  study  it ;  if  necessary,  we  take  a  cl»y  impression  from  the  leaf  it- 
self, which  gives  the  ribbbing  and  everything  else.  If  it  answers  Mr.  E-ay's 
questions,  I  would  say  that  kindergarten  instruction  is  intended  to  cover 
taking  the  children  out  into  the  country,  and  teaching  them  the  natm'e  of  the 
things  they  see  about  Ihem.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  have  them  in  charge 
of  a  person  who  has  had  a  good  kindergarten  training.  A  teacher  who  has 
merely  graduated  from  a  Normal  school  is  usually  not  the  one  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Dymond  :  I  think  Miss  Johnston  might  enlighten  us  somewhat  as 
to  the  employment  of  these  young  people  out  of  school  hours. 

Miss  Johnston  :  I  think  the  Kindergarten  ought  to  have  fixed  houi-s  and 
the  children  to  be  allowed  time  for  play  just  like  fhe  seeing  children.  If  they 
have  proper  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  their  play  out  of  school  hours  will 
be  all  right. 

Mr.  E,ay:  I  hope  my  remarks  will  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  re- 
quu'e  our  kindergarten  teacher  to  take  charge  of  the  children  out  of  school 
hours.  They  are  in  charge  of  a  competent  person  who  plays  games  with  them 
sings  songs  to  them,  tells  them  stories,  talks  about  the  birds,  and  so  on. 

Miss  Johnston:  That  is  the  place  of  a  nursery  governess.  After  children 
have  been  engaged  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  frona  8.30  in  the  morn- 
ing until  3.30  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  play  by  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  A  teacher  passing  the  place  where  the  children  are  will  see  that  they 
are  playing  properly.  If  there  is  a  disagreement  they  will  come  to  the 
teacher. 
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Mr.  Bay  :  "We  begin  at  8  and  close  at  1,  which  is  our  luncheon  hour,  so 
that  for  the  whole  afternoon  the  children  are  left  to  themselves. 

Miss  Johj^sOX  :  They  should  be  in  care  of  somebody,  and  I  think  the  best 
person  would  be  the  kindergarten  teacher. 

Mr.  DvaroND  :  If  I  may  put  an  interpretation  upon  Miss  Johnson's  words 
I  understand  her  opinion  to  be  that  if  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  require 
an3^  supervision  and  care  outside  the  kindergarten  hours  other  than  what 
a  matron  can  give,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  herself,  in  order  that  the  method  of  training  may  be  harmon- 
ious. 

Mr.  Allen  :  May  I  ask  Miss  Johnson  if  this  kindergarten  is  graded, 
and  leading  graduallj^  into  the  primary  department,  or  do  the  primary  and 
jDerhaiJS  some  higher  departments  come  occasionally  to  the  kindergarten? 

Miss  Johnson  :  The  kindergarten  takes  the  primary  work  in  connection 
with  the  kindergarten  work. 

Mr.  Allen  :  And  some  children  take  both  '? 

Miss  Johnson  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen  :  In  Philadelphia  that  ih  not  the  plan  we  follow.  We  take 
the  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age.  We  try  to  have  no  children  in 
our  kindergarten  who  are  over  eight  years  of  age.  The  children  in  the 
kindergarten  spend  their  school  hours  in  the  kindergarten  and  we  have  a  nurs- 
erj'  governess  who  takes  charge  of  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When  they 
have  been  in  the  kindergarten  for  one  or  two  years,  they  are  put  into  the  first 
grade  and  never  go  into  the  kindergarten  again. 

Mr.  Barrington  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Allen  a  question  Does  not  he 
find  that  some  children  at  twelve  are  no  further  advanced  than  others  at 
eight  ■?  Is  it  simply  a  matter  .:f  age  and  not  at  all  a  matter  of  ability'  ?  What 
is  the  standard '? 

Mr.' Allen:  If  we  receive  a  child  at  ten  years  of  age  who  has  not  been 
through  the  first  grade  he  has  to  go  into  the  kindergarten.  We  have  very  few 
children  like  that.  If  the  child  is  too  old  to  take  part  in  the  children's  games 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  he  would  only  interfere  with  those  games  and  do 
not  put  him  into  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Hardy  :  This  year  we  have  had  many  more  than  we  probably  shall 
have  next  year  who  had  reached  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  without  training  and 
^vere  almost  uttly  helpless  as  to  hands  and  even  as  to  feet.  They  get  a  train inig 
in  the  kindergarten  besides  getting  a  good  deal  of  information  and  probably  a 
year  in  the  kindergarten  will  be  enough  to  fit  them  for  advancement  to  the 
first  grade.  One  statement  was  made  bj^  Mr.  Ray,  the  effect  of  which,  I 
think,  he  could  not  have  realized.  He  said  the  lessons  should  not  be  over  an 
hour  long.  I  do  not  think  he  coitld  mean  that  any  lesson  should  be  an  hour 
long.  The  children  should  not  have  the  games  or  the  gifts  for  an  hour  at  a 
time .     No  game  should  be  longer  than  twenty-five  minutes. 

Miss  Morse:  I  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  for  the  kindergarten' 
for.  besides  being.  I  hope,  solicitous  for  the  good  of  the  pupils  in  my  care,  I 
have  to  thank  the  kindergarten  for  broadening  my  sympathies  and  enlarging 
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my  views  of  life.  I  have  been  iu  the  work  long  enough  to  begin  to  learn  its 
actual  effects  upon  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  I  have  the  personal  testimony  of 
those  who  have  bee  i  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  benefit  it  has  been  to  them. 
The  fact  that  the  older  children  come  to  us  who  have  not  had  the  training 
that  ordinar^^  children  get  in  their  school  work  at  an  earlier  age  has  seemed 
to  make  it  necessary  to  adapt  the  kindergarten  to  their  case.  We  have  met 
with  the  usual  difficulties  in  doing  it,  but  there  have  been  good  results  in  a 
great  manj^  instances.  The  effect  of  the  kindergarten,  if  properlj^  conducted, 
is  not  only  to  give  a  valuable  general  training,  but  to  prepare  the  children  for 
the  primary  class  work. 

The  next  subject  was  then  taken  up. 

CALISTHENICS. 

Mr.  Morrison,  Maryland:  I  am  not  much  of  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  one  in  which  we  are  very  much  interested  in  our  school,  and  I  pre- 
sume other  schools  are  the  same.  I  think  our  calisthenic  work  is  quite  as 
important  as  our  teaching  of  music,  geograplw  or.  anything  else.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  instruction  in  this  branch  should  be  carried  on 
under  an  experienced  find  careful  teacher,  in  order  that  the  children  ma>  take 
those  exercises  by  which  the^^  are  to  be  most  benefitted.  In  our  school  last 
session,  a  little  boy  came,  a  bright  boy  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
home,  but  he  seemed  to  have  no  spring  in  him  and  little  command  of  his 
limbs.  When  he  was  rec^uired  to  take  exercise  he  thought  he  was  sick  and 
wanted  to  go  to  the  infirmarj'.  I  prescribed  calisthenics.  By  the  end  of  the 
session  he  liked  the  exercise  and  was  comparatively  fond  of  attendance  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  our  school  we  make  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  take  this  lesson 
just  the  same  as  any  other,  and  we  find  a  marked  improvement  in  our  chil- 
dren. The  children  are  more  graceful  in  their  movements,  and  are  much 
improved  in  health-  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  better.  I  do  not  see  how  in 
our  school  we  could  separate  the  kindergarten  and  calisthenics.  In  addition  to 
that  each  class  devotes  so  many  hours  a  week  to  calisthenics  in  thegymnasium. 
We  have  not  as  finely-equipped  a  gymnasium  as  we  find  here  and  in  some 
other  places.  I  would  like  to  have  a  thoroughly-equipped  gymnasium  and 
swimming-bath,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  yet.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
our  oynmasium  work  we  should  seek  to  make  athletes  ;  the  subject  should  be 
the  symmetrical,  physical  development  of  the  child.  A  great  deal  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  after  life  is  due  to  the  physical  training  which  the  child 
receives  at  school.  A  good  many  of  our  blind  children  are  reckless  in  their 
ways,  inclined  to  rush  about  and  take  the  bumps  they  get  by  their  eagerness. 
They  get  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  but  not  in  a  systematic  way.  Systematic 
exercise  not  only  trains  the  muscles,  but  makes  the  child  graceful  and  gives 
him  confidence  in  his  movements.  The  judicious  teacher  knows  what 
exercise  each  child  requires.  Many  of  them,  owing  to  their  want  of  sight, 
hesitate  to  take  proper  exercise,  and  therefore  thej-  lose  the  development 
which  the  child  with  sight  would  gain  by  play  in  the  open  air.  Many  of  the 
children,  as  you  know,  are  inclined  to  stand  in  one  place  with  their  fists  in 
their  eyes,  hesitating  even  to  walk  across  the  room.  After  they  have  been  in 
the  calisthenic  class  for  a  time  they  gain  confidence  and  may  be  seen  racing 
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all  over  tlae  grounds  and  the  house.  The  blmd  people  who  fail  in  after  life  do 
not  fail  because  they  are  blind,  but  because  they  have  not  confidence  in 
themselves  ;  they  have  not  the  physical  training,  and  thei'efore  they  have  not 
the  mental  force  to  make  the  effort  which  would  bring  success.  There  is  no 
place  where  they  can  better  remedy  this  defect  than  in  school. 

Mr.  Allen  •  The  other  day  I  passed  through  the  yard  of  our  institution 
and  there  I  saw  a  blind  girl  swinging  Indian  clubs,  being  directed  and  taught 
by  one  of  the  seeing  pupils.  Why  is  there  this  enthusiasm  over  calisthenics '? 
I  did  not  understand  it  for  a  whole  year  after  I  went  to  Philadelphia.  At  the 
close  of  the  calisthenic  year— for  we  do  not  keep  up  this  lesson  to  the  end  of 
the  school  term — there  is  a  calisthenic  exhibition  which  is  taken  as  an  exam- 
ination. Every  girl  was  on  her  mettle,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  appear  to  do  as 
well  as  she  could  at  that  examination.  We  issued  tickets  with  the  pro- 
gramme and  gave  them  to  the  girls  who  were  to  be  examined.  They  sent  the 
tickets  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  those  friends  and  relatives  were 
assembled  in  our  large  hall  to  witness  the  exercises .  They  are  apt  to  be 
tedious  to  one  wdio  has  seen  them  before,  but  the  girls  were  delighted  with  it 
all :  then,  after  the  exercises  were  over,  we  had  a  light  supper  and  that  was 
the  end  of  calisthenics  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  that  I  may  say  we  dress 
the  girls  properly  for  these  exercises.  AVe  give  them  a  blue  skirt,  with  scarlet 
waist  and  black  silk  belt  and  tie.  They  appear  well,  and  they  know  it,  and  it 
gives  them  pride  in  themselves.  We  think  calisthenics  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable things  for  the  girls  in  our  classes. 

Mr.  DyMOND  :  Gentlemen  present  have  asked  me  what  the  cost  of  fitting 
up    a    gymnasium    is.     The  principle  I  have   acted    upon    is   to  spend  no 
monej^  on  mere  athletics,  but  to   buy  what  we  thought  sufficient  to  supply 
every  Avant  of  the  blind  pupil  in  developing  the  several  parts  of  his   muscular 
system.     In  fact   we   have  only   such    apparatus    as    might    be    considered 
systematic  in  its  use  and   application.     The  total  expense  of  fitting  up  our 
gymnasium  was  about  §250.     You  will  admit,  I  think,   that  is  a  very   moder- 
ate sum  for  apparatus  possessing  such   advantages   as   that   Avhicli  we  have 
procured.     The  total  cost   of  the  building    and    its    ftumishings   has    been 
between  $3,000  and  S3, 100.     I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  trustees,   if  there 
are  any  here,  to  these  figures.     I  like  to  see  trustees  at  these  meetings,  because 
I  think  they  are  the  people  whose  eyes  requiie   most  to  be  opened.     I  desire  to 
assure  them  that  each  institution  can  ha-ve  a  place  for  the  physical    culture 
of  the  blind  on  scientific  lines  for  the  very  moderate  sum  I  have  mentioned  ; 
that  is,  if  the  prices  of  material  and  labor   are  the   same   on  your  side  as  on 
ours.     We  are  using  American   apparatus,    the   Naragansett,    supplied  by  a 
person,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  Canadian  agent.     I  hope  he  is   not  iiiratmo- 
the  name  for  goods  of  his  own  production.     I  pressed  forward  the  finishing  of 
the     work,     .so     that     it     might    be    read}-     for    inspection    by    those    in 
attendance    at    this    convention.     Our    building    has    been    finished    since 
January,  and  there  we,  until  the  holidays,  carried  on  our  classes  with  only 
a  few  dumb-bells  and  an  organ.     Some  carry   out  the  physical   training  on 
military  rules.     I  have  hardly  gone  so  far  as  that.      There  is  only  one  nation 
in  the  world  from  which  we  could  possibly   receive  a  hostile  invasion,  and  if 
there  are  any  of  the  people  of  that  nation  here  they  will  not  be  deterred  from 
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coming  by  any  fear  of  consequences  at  the  hands  of  the  Brantford  Blind 
Brigade.  There  has  -undoubtedly  been  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  in 
the  carriage  and  c'eportnient  of  the  boys.  So  far  has  the  gymnasium  been 
successful  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  term  an  examination  was  held,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  out  of  a  class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  to  choose  the  one 
deserving  of  the  prize.  This  shows  the  aptitude  of  the  boys  for  this  work,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  and  also  shows  how  gladlj^  a  large  class  of 
boys  enter  upon  this  work.  I  can  endorse  everything  that  has  been  said 
favorable  to  calisthenics  for  the  blind  and,  now  that  we  have  gone  into  the 
work,  I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  think  of  undertaking  the 
education  of  the  blind  without  a  suitable  place  to  carry  on  a  class  in  physical 
training.  It  seems  to  me  .now  strange  that  we  began  to  train  the  intellect 
without  training  the  body  first.  We  too  often  fail  to  observe  the  proper 
relation  of  physical  and  intellectual  training  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  I 
feel  now  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  did  not  make  johysical  culture 
the  foundation  of  our  work. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

'      Thursday,  July  7th,  1892. 
The  memorial  committee  made  the  following  report : 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Madame  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  ; 

Your  Memorial  committee  present  the  following  report  in  memory  of  those 
of  oar  co-workers  who  have  passed  away  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Hon.  Charles  Luling,  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Control,  form- 
erly president  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Supervision  of  State  Institutions,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member  for  eleven  j'ears,  died  June  26,  1892.  He  was  a 
broad-minded,  public-spirited,  generous- hearted  gentleman,  who  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  By  his  death  the  blind  lose  one 
of  their  most  able  friends. 

Mrs.  Emma  Ward  Clement,  wife  of  A.  G-. Clement,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  February  20,  1892,  in  the  40th 
year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  teacher  of  pianoforte  in  the  New  York 
State  institution  for  six  years.  She  was  a  faithful  teacher,  greatly  respected 
and  beloved  by  her  pupils  and  her  kindness  of  heart  and  graciousness  of  man- 
ner endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she  was  acquainted. 

Joseph  F.  Lewis,  born  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1854,  was  ap. 
pointed  principal  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  in  September,  188L,  and  served  continuously  there  until  his  death  on 
May  9,  1892.  As  a  teacher  in  industrial  work  he  was  among  the  best,  and  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  study  and  exemplar}^  conduct,  made  him  a  most  use- 
fid  officer.  A  cloud  of  gloom  has  been  cast  over  the  school  by  his  death  that 
time  cannot  lift. 


Miss  Annie  Robinson,  for  twent3'-six  years  a  teacher  in  tlie  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia,  died  February,  1892.  Though  lately  deprived 
of  sight  and  partially  of  hearing-,  yet  she  was  ever  a  successful  teacher,  loyal, 
true  and  beloved  by  all. 

Miss  Maggie  Moore  Langley,  for  fifteen  j^ears  teacher  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Mississippi,  and  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  Langle}^  superin- 
tendent, was  appointed  superintendent  in  1888.  Her  health  failing,  she  re- 
signed in  December,  1839,  and  died,  after  a  lingsrin^  illn3ss,  in  August,  1890. 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Langiej',  sister  of  the  above  Miss  Maggie,  twelve  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind,  died  from  pneumonia  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1892.  Both  were  conscientioas  christian  ladies,  who  devoted  their 
whole  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

Dr.  George  F.  Baird,  of  Whe,"^ling,  W.  Va.,  came  to  an  untimely  end  from 
a  pistol  shot,  in  consequence  of  an  unhappy"  misunderstanding,  only  a  few 
squares  from  his  dwelling,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  March,  1891.  Dr.  Baird 
was  for  many  years  an  honored  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  West 
Virginia  schools,  D.  andB. ,  and  held  manj"  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  both 
in  his  native  city  and  in  the  state.  He  leaves  a  memory,  honored  by  the  af- 
fectionate regard  and  high  appreciation  of  the  offlcsrs,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  school  in  which  it  was  his  pride,  as  well  as  lis  pleas  ui-e,  to  spend  the 
best  efforts  and  ripened  powers  of  his  life  to  serve  and  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind. 

The  sympathy  of  the  association  is  extended  to  Superintendent  D.  A.  Lisk, 
of  the  Tennessee  institution,  and  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  J.J.  Dow  of  the 
Minnesota  institute  for  the  sad  personal  loss  each  has  recently  sustained. 

Edward  E.  Allen  ) 

Sara  Whalen         [•  Memorial  Committee. 

H.  H.  Johnson.       ) 

Messrs.  Dymond,  Huntoon  and  Pease  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

The  question  of  a  place  for  the  next  biennial  meeting  was  then  taken  up. 

The  following  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  1890  was  read  by 
the  secretary : 

"On  motion,  voted  that  after  the  next  meeting  the  Association  meet  at  some 
"other  place  than  an  institution,  the  selection  of  the  place  to  be  left  to  the 
"  executive  committee." 

Mr.  Wait  suggested  that  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  choice  to  the 
executive  committee  was  that  those  not  present  at  this  meeting  could  be  con- 
sulted and  the  place  of  meeting  chosen  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of 
as  large  a  body  of  the  members  as  possible. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  :  I  am  anxious  that  before  this  ciuestion  of  the  next 
place  of  meeting  is  decided  the  committee  that  is  to  deal  with  it  should  Jiave 
information  as  to  some  of  the  many  beautiful  resorts  in  the  State  of  Wot 
Virginia,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  with  those  facts  now.  It  is  from  selfish  con- 
siderations in  that  sense,  therefore,  that  I  move  that  the  selection  of  time  and 
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place  for  the  next  meeting  be  left  to  tlie  executive  committee  for  the  forth- 
coming biennial  period. 

Dr.  Fricker  :  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the  power  and  that  it  would 
be  the  best  plan  to  decide  the  thing  for  ourselves. 

The  chair  ruled  that  the  Association  in  this  meeting  had  power  to  change 
the  decision  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Johnson's  resolution  was  carried  unanimously^. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  next  biennial 
period : 

President— A.  H.  Dymond,  Ontario. 

First  Vice-President— K.  Gr.  Clement,  New  York  State. 

Second  Vice-President — Dr.  H.  P.  FriCKER,  Ohio. 

Treasurer — STEPHEN  BabCOCK,  New  York  City. 

Secretary — B.  B.  HuNTOON',  Kentucky. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee — W.  B.  Wait,  New 
York  City. 

Executioe  Committee— ViR.  JoHM  T.  SiBLEY,  Missouri ;  Dr.  Peter  Fairly, 
Mississippi;  Mr,.   E.  E.   Allex,  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  F.   H.Hall,  Illinois. 
committee  on  resolutions. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  brought  in  the  following  report : 

The  Convention  would  express  its  hearty-  appreciation  of  the  gracious 
courtesy  and  hospitality  extended  to  its  members  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  ;  to  Principal  D3unond,  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  his  able  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  civic  officers  and  citizens  of  Brant- 
ford,  who  have  so  completely  and  successfully  provided  for  our  comfort  and 
entertainment  while  sojourning  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominion.  Thanks  are  also 
extended  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  their  kind  invitation  to  visit  them  at  their 
hall,  and  further,  that  we  will  ever  cherish  a  fond  recollection  of  our  visit  to 
Brantford. 

P.  Fairly\ 

Frank  T.  Barrington. 
E.  E.  Griffith. 
On  motion  the  report  was  adopted . 

Mr.  Dymond  :  I  can  hardly  allow  these  resolutions  to  pass  without 
acknowledging  the  kindness  they  express.  The  meet:ing  of  the  convention 
here  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  myself.  While  my  name  is  most 
prominently  mentioned  I  am  perhaps  the  one  upon  whom  the  least  labor  has 
fallen  in  providing  in  such  modest  fashion  as  we  have  been  able  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  our  friends.  Everyone  in  such  a  position  as  that  which 
I  occupy  knows  that  while  it  is  for  him  to  direct  and  sanction  and  occasion- 
ally to  suggest,  the  i^eal  work  falls  upon  the  officers  of  the  institution.  I 
have  always  had,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  most  kind  and  faithful  colleagues. 
The  work  of  providing  has  mainlj^  fallen  upon  Our  excellent  matron,  Miss 
Dunn.  I  am  sure  that  your  acknowledgements  will  be  grateful  to  her  and 
I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  her  the  resolution  you  have  adopted.  My 
friend,Mr.Hossie,the  Bursar,has  also  had  a  good  deal  to  do  w^ith  arrangements 
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for  3'our  comfort  and  1113-  most  worth}'  and  able  colleague,  Mr.  AVickens,  has 
also  done  his  share.  In  fact,  everyone  has  desired,  I  am  sure,  to  do  his  and 
her  part,  includinp,'  the  3'oung  girls  who  waited  upon  us  at  table  so  willingly 
and  chesrfulh'.  and  we  have  all  felt  rewarded  by  the  kindnes-;  you  have 
shown  and  the  good  nature  with  which  you  have  borne  any  little  mishaps 
that  ma}'  have  occurred,  or  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  and  grateful  to  the  weather.  If  it  had  been  rainy  and  miserable 
we  would  hardly  have  felt  that  we  could  come  up  to  the  full  measuie  of  our 
expectations,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  have  been  able  to  redeem  the  pledge 
it  is  said  I  gave  two  years  ago  that  when  you  came  to  Brantf ord  you  should 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  oiu'  delightful  Canadian  season. 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Siblej^  was  then  called  to  the  chair  replacing  Mrs.  Little. 

Mr.  Dymoxd  :  I  rise  to  perform  a  diity  in  which,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  be 
seconded  bj-  the  whole  meeting.  I  move  that  our  grateful  thanks  be  tendered 
to  Mrs. Little. first  vice-president  of  the  assoc'ation  during  the  past  two  years. for 
her  admirable  conduct  while  presiding  during  the  convention  which  is  about 
coming  to  a  close.  I  am  sru-e  that  no  name  is  more  highly  honored  here  than 
that  of  the  estimable  lad}'  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  I  knew  what  a 
faithful  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  Mrs.  Little  was  for 
many  years  and  I  regretted  and  regret  to-day  that  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
paying  my  respects  to  her  in  the  institution  over  which  she  so  abl}'  presided 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  there.  I  had  entered  but  a  short  time  upon  the 
work  ;  I  was  not  in  good  health  and  the  railway  journey  in  the  hot  weather 
of  that  season  was  far  from  inviting.  I  had  also  gained  a  false  impression 
of  the  value  of  these  meetings  and  did  not  know  what  I  was  missing  in  being 
absent.  I  trust  the  position  Mrs.  Little  now  occupies  is  not  less  congenial  and  I 
am  sure  that  whatever  duty  she  undertakes  her  labors  will  be  blessed  to  those 
with  whom  she  is  brought  in  contact.  As  I  saw  her  in  the  chair  and  observed 
with  what  calm  dignity  and  at  the  same  time  with  what  kindness  and 
genialty  she  presided  over  our  proceedings,  I  could  not  but  think  how  power- 
ful is  the  influence  of  woman  for  good  when  we  are  willing  to  give  her 
her  rightful  place.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  this  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Little  and  I  hope  we  may  meet  her  at  future  conventions,  if 
not  in  an  official  capacity,  at  least  as  an  honored  guest. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clement  and  unanimously  carried  by 
rising  vote . 

Mrs.  Little  :  It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  my  old  friends 
and  also  to  form  new  acquaintances  among  those  engaged  in  this  great  work 
wliich  has  been  so  dear  to  me  and  which  has  occupied  mj'  life  from  girlhood. 
I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  me  and  for  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  bj'  making  me  the  presiding  officer  at  this 
convention,  an  hfmor  which  did  not  of  right  belong  to  me,  but  which  you  had 
the  right  to  bestow  upon  me.  I  feel  grateful  for  the  courtesy  with  which  the 
members  of  the  convention  have  conducted  themselves  so  that  the  duties  of 
the  chair  have  not  been  difficult,  but  simple  and  pleasant. 
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MRS.  ASA  D.  LORD. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johson  :  I  rise  to  present  a  resolution  in  wliicli  I  am  sure 
the  friends  present  will  concur  as  heartily  as  in  that  which  has  just  been 
carried  by  a  rising  vote.  Our  meeting  has  been  graced  by  the  attendance  of 
a  venerable  lady  whose  services  in  the  cause  we  represent  have  been  most 
valuable.  I  desire  to  move  that  the  Convention  record  its  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Lord  and  of  her  participation  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clement  and  carried  unanimously  hy 
rising  vote. 

Mrs.  Lord  :      You  will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  cordial  vote 

Adjourned. 


FINAL  SESSION. 
The  proceedings  of  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  were  of  an 
entirely  social  and  festive  nature.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Brant- 
ford  were  present  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  in  disposing  of  a  vevy 
excellent  programme  consisting  of  speeches,  songs  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances, the  convention  concludmg  by  the  whole  of  those  present  joining  in 
enthusiast icallv  singing  the  British  national  anthem  "  God  Save  the  Queen." 


APPENDIX   A. 


The  following  valuable  contribution  was  in  the  programme  but  tlie  writer, 
Mr.  Hinchee,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and 
his  pap3r  was  unfortunately  delayed  in  the  mail  too  late  to  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed b\'  the  convention. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
That  physicial  education  is  becommg  an  important  part  of  the  work  in 
schools,  and  that   it  is  being  recognized  as   an  important  and  indispensable 
adjunct  in  the  education  of  the  youth   of  the   country,  is  a  well   established 
fact. 

Were  it  necessary  we  could  take  you  back,  where,  in  your  imagination 
you  could  get  a  view  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  they  engaged  in  their  gymnas- 
tic games  and  the  practice  of  all  of  their  manly  sports,  and  where  the  pur- 
suance of  gymnastic  exercise  tending  to  produce  the  highest  type  of  develop- 
ment, mental,  moral,  and  phj^sicial,  was  religiously  pursued  day  after  day. 
As  a  result  of  this  exercise  what  do  we  see  ?  A  race  of  people  who  surpass  by 
far  ill  beauty,  in  symmetry,  of  form  in  heroic  deeds,  in  aesthetic  culture,  in 
the  production  of  the  most  brilliant  outbursts  of  sublime  thought  that  the 
world  has  heard  at  any  time  since,  the  people  of  any  other  country.  We 
see  in  them  the  highest  degree  of  moral  culture,  where  the  "Ideal  Humanity  " 
was  the  object  constantly  aimed  at.  In  the  study  of  sculpture,  we  turn  to 
the  Greeks  for  models,  for  it  was  there  that  tlie  hinnan  form  attained  the 
perfection  not  seen  in  any  other  race,  ivhicli  was  without  doubt  due  to  their 
strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  performance  of  exercise  tend- 
ing to  produce  this  development,  almost  divine  in  its  perfection. 

A  teacher  of  gymnastics  was  an  instructor  in  ethics  and  all  the  en- 
vironments of  the  student  had  a  tendency  to  imbue  him  with  a  desire  and 
love  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  Theirs  is  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion, and,  in  this  progressive  age,  none  should  be  more  anxious  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  record  than  we  who  are  interested  in  the  uplifting  and 
bettei'ing  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

The  body  is  the  habitation  of  the  mind,  and  in  order  that  the  mental 
faculties  may  perform  their  functions  properly  and  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
the  house  in  which  they  dwell  must  be  in  perfect  condition,  and  every  part 
must  run  without  friction  or  a  dependence  upon  some  other  part  of  the  organ- 
ization to  do  its  work. 

The  body  should  be  compared  to  a  delicately-constructed  machine,  each 
part  having  a  particular  function  to  perform,  the  failure  of  which  will  result 
in  the  stoppage  of  the  machinery,  partial  if  not  total,  and  temporary  if  not 
permanent.  Can  a  machine  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was  constructed 
as  nicely,  run   as  smoothly  when  the  parts  that  must   stand  the  greatest 
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amount  of  friction,  and  consequently  the  wear  and  tear,  are  allowed 
to  become  clogged  with  effete  matter  from  other  parts,  and  will  it  last 
as  long  under  such  conditions  as  it  will  if  kept  free  from  the  accumulations 
of  waste  matter,  with  everj^  wheel  and  escapement  well-oiled  and  balanced, 
so  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy  ?  Certainly  not,  you 
will  answer.  Just  so  ;  and  what  is  true  of  this  delicate  instrument  is  equally 
true  of  the  human  body.  Our  bodies,  or  the  mechanism  of  them,  must  be 
unceasingly  replenished  with  enough  nourishment  to  keep  them  in  good 
running  condition,  and  of  sufficient  quantity"  to  take  tlie  place  of  that  which 
is  thrown  off,  as  well  as  to  create  new  matter.  The  relation  of  a  healthy 
body  to  a  well-balanced  mind  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Maclaren,  who  says  that,  "Mind  and  body  should  be  viewed  as  the  two 
well-fitt'ng  halves  of  a  perfect  whole,  designed  in  true  accord  mutually  to 
sustain  and  support  each  other,  and  each  worthy  of  our  unstinted  attention, 
to  be  gi«7en  with  a  fuller  faith  and  more  reverent  trust  than  they  who  argue 
that  He  who  united  in  us  our  twofold  natures  made  them  incompatible,  inhar- 
monious, opposed.  TvTo,  no  :  even  bliuidering  man  does  not  yoke  oxen  together 
to  pull  against  each  other.  Mind  and  body  can  pull  well  together  in  the 
same  team  if  the  burden  be  well  adjusted." 

In  the  physical  training  of  our  pupils  we  have  a  great  manj^  things  to 
overcome  in  addition  to  those  that  are  necessary  to  be  overcome  in  the  seeing 
pupil,  making  such  a  training  or  education  all  the  more  important.  A  char- 
acteristic of  the  student  everywhere  is  the  stooping  posture,  head  hanging 
forward,  round  shoulders,  and  a  consequent  depression  of  the  chest,  constric- 
tion of  the  waist,  and  about  the  organs  of  respiration.  With  the  blind  we 
have  all  of  these  peculiarities,  and  the  lack  of  sight  adds  to  them  a  groping 
attitude,  uncertain  step,  lack  of  inspiration  for  active  exercise,  and  many 
other  things  which  have  a  constantly  depressing  effect  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  system.  Our  pupils  have  much  less  vitality  that  those  who  have 
sight,  and  this  deficiency  must  be  made  good  as  far  as  possible  by  some  means 
within  the  reach  of  the  instructor.  This  training  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Individual  needs  of 
each  pupil  under  his  care,  and  he  mus:  be  prepared  to 
administer  the  correct  exercises  without  making  any  mistake. 
Why.  do  you  ask?  Because  upon  the  successful  administration 
of  his  work  does  the  success  of  the  pupil  depend.  The  instructor  must  not 
only  know  and  understand  what  work  must  be  given  to  the  pupils,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  class,  but  must  know  where  the  dividing  line  is,  where 
exercise  merges  into  fatigue,  and  where,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  it  hss 
exactly  the  opposite  effect . 

A  phj^sical  examination  of  the  pupils  is  highly  important,  because,  al- 
though we  may  have  among  our  classes  pupils  who,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance are  strong,  and  as  healthy  as  the  average,  and  capable  of  engaging  in 
the  regular  work  with  the  others,  upon  examination,  and  subjection  to  the 
physical  tests,  we  may  find  that  possibly  someone  may  have  a  family  history 
of  consumption,  or  some  hereditary  disease  that  would  be  equally  difficult  to 
deal  with,  and  exercise  should  be  prescribed  that  will  prove  of  advantage 
rather  than  injurious,     Possibly  there  may  have  been  a  dislocation   of  sonae 
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joint,  or  a  broken  bone  in  some  part  uf  the  body,  wliicli  has  left  that  particu- 
lar part  in  a  weakened  condition,  and  in  consequence,  the  pupil  is  incapaci- 
tated for  work  that  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  perform  to  an  advantage. 
He  may  have  heart  disease  or  some  other  organic  trouble,  and  the  entrance 
upon  active  and  vigorous  exerc'se  may  not  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint, but  be  positively  dangerous  to  life.  All  of  these  infirmities,  if  they 
exist,  should  be  ascertained  before  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work, 
and  all  of  these  things  a  ph^'sical  examination  discloses  as  certainly  as  two 
and  two  make  fonr.  provided  the  examination  is  made  according  to  the 
proper  method.  Agam.  the  pupil  should  never  be  allowed  to  habitually  in- 
dulge in  exercises  of  his  own  choosing,  but  follow  implicitly  the  work  as  laid 
out  by  the  instructor,  for  if  he  is  permitted  to  usa  his  own  judgment  in  select- 
ing exercises  for  liimself,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  choose  something 
that  will  In  a  short  time  impress  him  w.th  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  gymnasium  that  he  can  do  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  him,  for  it  is  invari- 
ably the  case  that  they  select  something  that  is  unreasonable,  and  which  is 
much  too  difficult  for  them  to  perform,  and  as  a  consequence.  the\''  become 
discouraged  at  the  outset. 

A  rational  sj'stem  of  physical  training  cannot  fail  of  its  intended  object 
— that  of  strengthening  the  bod^"  and  stimulating  the  mental  faculties  to 
more  vigorous  action,  and  the  performance  of  the  simplest  physical  act  may 
be  the  means  of  awakening  the  person  thus  addressed,  and  the  launching  of 
the  mind  upon  the  road  to  development  and  ultimate  success,  wheie,  if  the 
physical  needs  were  allowed  to  remain  unattended  to  and  in  the  dormant 
state,  the  perceptive  mental  faculties  vrould  perhaps  alwaj^s  remain  dull,  if 
not  absoluteh"  a  blank.  Instances  where  such  a  process  has  been  piu^sued 
with  success  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mind  can  be  awakened  by  appealing  to 
it  through  the  physical  sensations. 

Many  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  froin  their  crowded  homes  in  the  cities, 
where  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  is  seldom  admitted,  and  when  it  is,  not 
enough  of  it  gets  in  to  make  them  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 
They  come  to  us  with  their  sensibilities  dulled  and  inactive  from  lack  of 
application,  and  often  it  is  a  serious  question  what  we  shall 
do  and  how  we  shall  do  that  something  that  is  so  necessary 
to  arouse  the  inactive,  dormant  faculties.  Again,  those  who  are  born  blind 
almost  invariably  have  much  less  vitality  than  those  who  have  at  some  time 
had  sight,  and  we  have  this  additional  deficiency  with  which  to  battle,  and  it 
is  often  a  difficult  task  to  overcome  the  disinclination  to  take  active  exercise, 
because  they  do  not  realize  how  much  they  stand  in  need  of  good,  wholesome 
exercise,  which  is  so  necessary-  te  the  r  well-being.  Anl  again  we  have  pupils 
who  have  been  bereft  of  their  sight  after  they  have  reached  the  age  when  the 
deprivation  of  sight  amounts  to  a  calamity,  and  thej^  are  so  overcome  with 
the  thought  that  the  remainder  of  their  lives  must  be  spent  in  physical  dark- 
ness that  it  requires  an  almost  superhuman  effort  to  arouse  them  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  thej'-  inevitably  fall.  Vigorous  exercise  does  much  to 
overcome  all  this,  and  the  bright  countenance  of  the  pupil,  which  is  the  index 
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of  health,  and  contentment,  is  witnessed  with  delight  and  admiration  by  those 
who  have  his  best  interests  at  heart. 

With  all  these  hindrances  in  the  way,  what  must  we  do  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result  ?  Are  we  to  convert  a  part  of  our  school  buildings  into 
gymnasia,  or  erect  new  ones,  if  need  be,  and  then  tell  the  pupils  that  there 
they  will  find  the  means  of  obtaining  healthful  exercise  in  the  best  way,  and 
not  see  that  they  get  it  by  neglecting  to  have  some  one  look  after  that 
special  department?  Are  we  to  have  teachers  of  gymnastics  whose  principal 
work  is  in  some  other  department  of  the  school,  and  who  have  acquired  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  calisthenics  from  the  perusal  of  some  book  which 
contains  only  a  few  ;et  series  of  exercises  "?  We  certainly  would  not  ask  or 
expect  a  teacher  of  music  to  conduct  a  class  in  mathematics,  or  a  teacher  of 
history  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  philosophy,  neither  ought  we  to  ex- 
pect a  teacher  of  physical  culture  to  take  charge  of  some  other  work  in  the 
school,  for  if  they  should,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  proper  attention 
can  be  paid  to  both  departments  which  will  make  both  equally  successful,  and 
beneficial  to  the  highest  degree  to  all  the  pupils  under  their  care. 

Physical  education,  and  the  teaching  of  it,  is  as  essentially  a  separate 
profession  as  any  other  branch  of  school  work,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully 
taught,  i.  e.,  you  cannot  obtain  the  best  results  unless  it  is  in  charge  of  an  in- 
structor who  has  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  the  details  of  the  work.  The  qualifications  of  such  a  teacher 
should  be  so  thorough  that  he  can  analyze  every  possible  movement  of  each 
piece  of  apparatus  in  his  gymnasium,  telling  its  action  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  who  can  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  administration  of  work 
to  the  pupils  so  that  they  will  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  time 
allotted  to  them  for  exercise. 

We  must  make  our  system  recreative,  as  well  as  educational, for  it  is  there 
that  the  students  will  obtain  rest  from  the  regular  work  entailed  upon  them 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  school,  and  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  real  recreation,  and  while  exercise  is  being  taken  the 
mental  faculties  must  be  allowed  to  rest  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  the  renewing  influence  so  necessary  to  its  further  development. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  seen  that  the  class  work  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  as  little  mental  effort  as  possible,  and 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  obtain  the  desired  result  it  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  to  follow  instructions  of  some  book,  which  contains  a  compilation 
of  exercises  pleasant  to  look  at.  but  as  often  injurious  to  practice  as  they  are 
otherwise.  The  physical  conditions  vary  with  each  individual,  and  that 
which  is  beneficial  to  one  may  be  positivelj^  injurious  to  another.  The  teacher 
must  judge  as  to  the  individual  capacity  of  each  pupil  for  taking  exercise,  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  produce  a  harmonious  and  symmetrical  development 
for  it  is  he  who  is  assisting  to  keep  in  good  condition  the  dwelling  in  which 
abides  the  grandest,  noblest,  and  most  sublime  conception  of  the  Maker  of  the 
universe— the  mind . 

Again  referring  to  the  physical  examinations,  the  importance  of  this  part 
of  the  work  can  be  hardly  over-estimated,  seeing  that  they  bring  to  the  sur- 
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face  any  and  all  infirmities  of  the  body,  and,  to  an  instrnctor  sliow  him  in 
what  way  the  pupils  can  be  benefitted,  what  exercises  to  prescribe,  how  much 
and  whether  thej"  shall  be  special  or  o-eneral.  Unfortunately,  statistics  in  this 
particular  branch  of  our  education  are  lacking,  but  to  obtain  them,  we  have 
onlj'  to  look  at  the  records  of  the  larger  colleges  throughout  'the  country, 
where  such  SN'stems  are  very  generally  pursued,  to  ascertain  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  phj'sical  training  administered  in  this  way.  What  is  good  in  schools 
for  the  seeing  must  apply  with  even  more  force  to  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
our  education  should  be  based  on  a  more  scientific  foundation  than  theirs,  be- 
cause to  be  successful  we  must  call  to  our  assistance  anything  that  will  aid 
us  in  bringing  the  truth  home  to  our  pupils  in  a  most  emphatic  manner, 

A  case  in  point  will  not  be  amiss,  while,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  not  the 
statistics  in  our  school  to  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  sj^stematic  exercise 
on  any  great  number  of  pupils.  We  had  last  j^ear  a  young  man  who  was  the 
object  of  special  attention.  He  was  a  dehcate  and  sickly  boy,  and  rarely  ever 
obtained  any  great  results  from  work  in  the  school  room,  as  he  was  sick  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  from  the  opening  of  the  session  until  its  close.  Exam- 
ination was  made  into  his  case,  and  it  was  found  that  both  of  his  parents  had 
been  victims  of  a  fatal  disease,  one  having  died  of  consumption  and  the  other 
of  heart  disease,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  would  develop  into  a  very 
strong  man,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  would  die  within  a  year. 
While  the  heart  did  not  exhibit  the  existence  of  any  organic  trouble,  the  circu- 
lation was  very  poor,  the  beat  irregular,  and  there  were  other  slight  evidences 
of  derangement.  His  lungs  were  weak,  showing  a  predisposition  to  disease, 
which  washable  to  assert  itself  on  the  slighest  provocation.  Altogether,  his 
was  a  very  discouraging  case.  I  resolved,  however,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  him,  and  to  make  his  a  test  case  to  show  to 
those  who  placed  the  importance  of  physical  traming  on  a  back  shelf  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  consider  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  should  be  viewed.  What 
was  the  result  of  his  work  in  the  gymnasium  for  less  than  one  session 
can  readily  be  seen  from  his  record  for  the  past  year.  Exer- 
cise was  prescribed  for  him  suited  to  his  physical  needs,  and  he  has  steadily 
improved  under  it,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  school  room  to 
such  an  extent  as  never  before  in  his  life.  His  teachers  report  a  better  grade 
of  work  for  him,  he  is  happier,  and  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  daily  exercise.  With  the  girls,  equally  good  results  have 
been  obtained,  many  of  them  taking  special  work  to  the  exclusion  of  class 
exercises.  We  knew  that  we  are  benefitting  our  pupils  in  administering  our 
work  in  this  way,  but  when  all  the  work  consists  of  class  exercises  where  the 
pupils  are  massed  together  w^ithout  regard  to  age  or  physicial  condition,  it  is 
all  guess  work,  and  we  do  not  know  but  that  we-  may  be  working  an  injury 
to  them  instead  of  a  possible  benefit.  If  we  have  class  work,  which  we  agree? 
is  all  right  under  proper  conditions,  work  should  be  arranged  for  them 
according  to  their  needs  as  a  class,  and  to  make  the  exercises  meet  their  require- 
ments instead  of  making  them  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stereotj'ped 
exercises  as  laid  down  in  some  so-called  "Manual  of  Physicial  Training." 
With  class  work  properlj^  conducted  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  the  muscular  system  is  trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  will  power  or 
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mind,  and  the  power  of  co-ordinating  antagonistic  sets  of  muscles  is  here 
brought  abofit.  With  all  of  the  muscles  Linder  control,  ready  to  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  mind,  what  a  change  from  the  hesitating,  groping,  uncertain, 
and  stumbling  walk  of  the  blind  boy  or  girl  do  we  see  !  Instead  of  that,  we 
see  them  happy,  walking  erect,  if  perchance  they  may  stumble  it  is  only  for 
an  instant  and  they  are  on  their  feet  again,  and  the  equilibrium  lost  for  a 
moment  is  quickly  regained,  because  the  muscles  have  been  rendered  supple 
and  are  much  more  active  than  when  they  did  nothing  from  morning  until 
night  bu.t  sit  still  and  allow  the  muscular  tissue  to  die  from  want  of  the 
proper  stimulus  of  action. 

An  intelligent  study  of  hj^giene  should  be  piu'sued  in  connection  with' 
physical  training,  for  in  that  way  you  can  interest  the  pupil  with  more 
certainty  than  where  the  work  is  performed  more  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
otherwise.  Teach  them  to  know  the  physiological  effect  of  every  exercise 
upon  the  body  rather  than  a  general  idea  that  exercise  will  be  beneficial  to 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  well  for  them  to  have  this  general  idea  of  the  effect 
of  exercise,  but  if  they  know  the  positive  effect  of  exercise 
it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  enter  on 
the  work  with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 
Take  a  class  of  pupils  in  any  of  our  schools,  and  how  many  of  them  can 
tell  you  the  composition  of  bone,  and  the  tissues,  what  developes 
them,  and  stimulates  their  growth?  How  many  of  them  will  be  able  to 
describe  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  tvhy  the  blood  is  a  certain  color 
when  it  leaves  the  heart,  and  another,  when  it  returns?  A  very  small  per 
cent,  of  them  can  do  it,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  should  be  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  every  part  of  the  body.  This  is  what  constitutes  scientific  physical  train- 
ing, and  this  method  steadily  pursued  will  insure  success  in  a  much  larger 
degree  than  where  they  are  interested  only  from  a  general  knowledge  that 
exercise  will  be  beneficial  to  them  if  taken  according  to  directions. 

Finally,  to  make  our  system  of  physical  training  attain  the  desired  result, 
we  must  have  in  view  the  strengthening  of  the  body  to  such  a  decree  that 
perfect  health  will  be  obtained,  and  where  the  nervous  centers  shall  be  trained 
to  bear  the  weight  of  increased  responsibilities  with  diminished  fatigue. 
When  that  time  shall  come,  as  it  surely  will,  we  shall  have  a  harmonious 
and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  physicial  organs,  and  a  consequent 
well  balanced  physique,  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  any  exertion  to  which  it 
may  be  siibjected,  and  what  is  the  best  and  most  important  of  all,  the  length- 
ening of  the  daj^s  of  the  pupils  and  the  converting  of  them  from  the  darkness 
of  despair  to  the  bright  sunlight  of  assured  success  in  whatever  calling  they 
may  be  found  in  after  life. 

Chas.  a.  Hinchee, 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF  A  MEETING  OF   THE   BOARD  OF    TRUSTEES    OF  THE  AMERICAN 

PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  HELD  JULY  5,  1892,  AT  THE  ONTARIO 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  THE  CITY   OF   BRANTFORD. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  met 
in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  city  of  Brantford,  Tuesday- 
July  5, 1892,  at  10  p.  m,,  the  president,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Georgia,  in  the  chair. 

The  roll  being  called  showed  trustees  present  from  the  following  States  : 

Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida,  Greorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  City, 
New  York  State,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,   Wisconsin. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrison  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting- 
was  dispensed  with. 

Dr.  Sibley  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  time  of  the  meeting  was  in- 
opportune and  desired  the  President  to  note  that  he  had  made  the  objection. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  for  the  executive  committee,  said  :  On  behalf  of  the 
local  board  I  would  say  that  the  returns  of  the  various  institutions  have  not 
come  in,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  report  on  this  subject  for  the  year. 
The  quota  for  the  year  has  not  been  calculated,  as  soon  as  the  reports  all  come 
in  the  financial  statement  will  be  published.  It  shows  a  balance  of  nearly 
$5,000  in  the  hands  of  the  local  board.  The  only  thing  of  special  interest  is 
the  experiments  that  we  have  been  making  and  the  new  font  of  point  thereby 
adopted.  We  gain  in  comparison  with  the  old  music  tj'pe  87  per  cent,  that  is 
the  space  occupied  by  the  old  music  type  is  87  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the 
new.  In  the  literarj^  system  the  space  occupied  by  the  old  is  35  jDer  cent,  more 
than  that  of  the  new.  AVith  respect  to  the  Boston  line  letter,  w^hich  has* 
heretofore  been  our  standard  of  compactness,  it  occupies  12  per  cent  more 
space.  The  experiments  made  with  over  800  blind  readers  have  given  us  a 
practically  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  the  new  type  as  being  infiniteij' 
superior  in  legibility  to  the  old,  from  the  verj^  fact  of  its  additional  compact- 
ness. The  size  ot  the  point  being  somewhat  reduced,  the  standard  is  a  little 
changed,  but  the  great  gain  is  in  the  interlinear  spaces.  When  we  began 
printing  with  the  point  letter  we  thought  it  best  for  economical  reasons  to 
choose  a  size  which  would  allow  us  to  use  the  spaces  and  blanks  of  the  line 
letter  of  which  we  had  a  great  quantity  on  hand,  and  thus,  for  all  these  years 
we  have  been  going  upon  a  wrong  basis,  one  that  we  thought  we  were  forced 
to  adopt  for  economy's  sake.  The  results  of  our  experiments  of  six  months 
have  shown  clearly  that  the  present  system  is  infinitely  suj^erior  in  every 
respect  to  the  old.  We  have  had  cast  for  us  a  complete  font  of  what  the  type- 
foujiders  call  an  eighteen  point  letter,  the  old  being  nearly  twenty-foitr  point. 
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There  is  there  a  great  saving.  I  hope  to  have  to-morrow  morning  some 
specimens  that  have  been  prepared  showing  practically  the  work  done  with 
the  several  kinds  of  type  so  that  yon  may  see  for  yonrselves  what  a  great 
saving  has  been  made  by  the  change. 

Mr.  Morrison  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 
Mr.  Link,  on  behalf  of  the  publishing   committee,  said  :    I  did  not  think 
that  the  meeting  would  be   held  to-night  and   that  the  report  would  be  called 
for.     I  have  not.  therefore,   the  list  of  the  books  selected,  but  I  suppose  that 
could  be  furnished  in  the  morning.     I  believe  I  was  selected  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Dow  was  elected  a  member  and  declined  to  serve  for  some 
reasons,  and  the  president   appointed  Mr.  Wait.     We  have   done  our  work, 
such  as  it  is.     I  found  it   hard  to  get  very  many   expressions  of  opinion  from 
superintendents  and  I  found  it  almost  equally  difficult  to  get  expressions  from 
members  of  the  committee.     The  convention  voted  that  all  the  New  York 
point  should  be  devoted  to  text  books.     W' e  have  endeavored  to  get  such  text 
books  as  would  be  valuable  for  all  time.     Especially   as  some  of  the  institu- 
tions are  pushing  some  of  the  higher  branches,  we  have  endeavored  to  put  in 
a  few  text  books  of  the  character  necessary  for  that  work.     There  were  not  so 
many  of  these  as  I  would  like  to  have  had,  but  when  I  was   appointed  I  said 
to  my  folks  at  home  that  I  would  not  give  as   much  effort  to  get  what  I  my- 
self wanted  as  if  I  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  committee.     With  regard  to 
any  particular  text  book  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  popular  over  a  large 
extent  of  the  United  States  or   not.     It  may  be   altogether  in  use  in  one  State 
and  practically  unknown  in  another.     We  have  aimed  to  get  books  that  were 
in  use  over  a  wide  area.     There  have  been  differences  of  opinion  also  as  to  the 
kind  of  text  books  to  be  printed  and,  had  we  pressed  that  matter,  there  would 
probablj^  have  sometimes  been  contests  in  the  committee  itself.     So  we  have 
done  everything  as  well  as  we  could,   sometimes  shortening  text  books  when- 
ever it  could  be  done,  but  at  the   same  time   some   of  us  wanted   some  of  the 
text  books  to  be  as  full   as  possible,  so  we  have  some  of  the  books  that   have 
been  printed  tolerablj^  full.     Thej^  are  text  books  that  could  be  used  by  the 
blind  in  schools  for   the  seeing.     They  could  be  used  by  oiu'  pupils  who  have 
gone  out  and  become  assistant   instructors,  as   some  of  ours  have  done.     I 
shall  be  glad  if  I  can  be  relieved  from  membership  of  the  committee.     It  does 
not  take  a  great  deal   of  time,  but  it  takes  some  and   I  have  to  be  my  own 
superintendent,  as  it  were,  so  that  my  duties  in  the  institution  really  requires 
all  my  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Wait  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted.     Carried. 
Mr.   Morrison  moved  that  the  publication  committee  be  re-elected   and 
that  the  secretary  be'instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  whole  board.     Carried. 
The  ballot  was  duly  cast  and  the  committee  re-elected. 

Dr.  Sibley  moved  that  the  fund  from  the  Congressional  subsidy  be  so 
divided  that  the  25  per  cent  be  appropriated  for  the  publication  of  music  in 
the  Braille  system,  and  25  per  cent  be  used  for  the  i^ublication  of  books  in  tiie 
line  letter. 

The  President :'  The  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  involves  a 
change  in  the  by-laws  and  requires  previous  notice  of  sixty  days.  « 
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Dr.  Sible^"  asked  tliat  the  by-law  be  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  by-law  in  question. 

There  was  a  considerable  discussion  of  the  points  involved,  taken  part  in 
by  many  of  the  association. 

■  Dr.  Sibley  appealed  from  the  ruling  of  the  chair,  moving  that  the  ruling 
of  the  chair  be  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  motion  was  formally  put 
and  declared  carried,  thus  overriding  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

Dr.  Sibley  presented  his  motion  in  written  form  as  follows  : 

Resolved.  That  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  subsidy  fund,  whose  expenditure 
is  not  provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  25  per  cent,  be  expended  in  the  production 
of  Braille  music,  and  "25  per  cent  in  the  production  of  books  in  Line. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  move -I  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Sibley's 
motion. 

Re&olred^  That  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  national  svibsidy  fund,  now 
expended  in  printing  books  in  Line  letters,  be  hereafter  used  in  printing  books 
of  general  literature  in  the  New  York  Point,  and  in  duplicating  books  already 
in  Line,  in  the  same  Point  character. 

Dr.  Fricker  moved  that  further  consideration  of  this  subject  be  deferred 
until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.-  H.  H.  Johnson  moved  that  further  consideration  of  the  question 
under  discussion  be  postponed  until  a  meeting  to  be  called  for  to-morrow 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.     Carried. 

Adjourned  until  the  following  evening. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  6,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  The  roll 
call  of  States  was  answered  by  trustees  from  the  following  States :  Alabama, 
Coloradr,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentuckj^  Maryland,  Mass- 
achusetts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York 
State,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Discussion  was  resumed  on  Dr.  Sibley's  resolution  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness from  the  last  meeting. 

Mr  H.  H.  Johnson  moved  in  substitution  that  50  per  cent  of  the  subsidy 
now  expended  on  line  print  be  expended  hereafter  in  the  duplication  of  line 
books  and  in  prinl.ug  geneial  literature  and  music  in  the  New  York  point. 

Dr.  Fricker  moved  that  the  50  per  cent  used  in  printing  New  York  point 
be  continued,  that  ten  per  cent  be  used  for  printing  in  the  Braille  system,  and 
the  balance  for  printing  in  the  line  letter. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  rose  to  a  point  of  order.  He  contended  that  this  was 
not  properly  an  amendment  of  his  resolution. 

The  chair  ruled  on  the  point,  holding  that  the  amendment  was  in  order. 
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Ml'.  Morrison  was  tlien  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr,  Williams,  of  G-eorgia,  moved  that  the  farther  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject be  indefinitely  postponed.     Seconded  by  Mr.  Clement. 

The  resolution  for  postponement  was  then  put,  with  the  following  result  : 

Ayes  :     G-eorgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  New  York 
City,  New  York  State.— 7. 

Nays:     Alabaina,   Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  — 12. 

The  question  was  then  put   on  Dr.  Fricker's  amendment  and  resulted  as- 
follows. 

Ayes :    Alabama,     Florida,     Illinois,    Massachusetts,    Missouri,    Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. — 8. 

Nays:     Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,   Maryland,   Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin.— 11. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson's  amendment,  with  the 
following  result : 

Ayes :     Colorado,    Georgia,    Indiana,    Kentucky,    Marj'land,   Nebraska, 
New  York  City,  New  York  State,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. — 10. 

Nays  :     Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Massachusetts.  Mississippi,  Missouri^ 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee.     9. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES. 


The  Thirteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  was  begun  at  Chautauqua,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Presbyterian  Building,  at  2.30  p.  M., 
July  17,  1894,  the  President  of  the  Association,  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  Chautauqua  in  a  few  eloquent  and 
cordial  words  by  G.  E.  Vincent.  The  President  made  a  brief  response,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  School,  to  formally  reply, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  the  welcome  of  Mr„  Vincent,  which  Mr.  Morris  did  in  a 
most  fitting  manner. 

Letters  of  regret  and  kind  remembrance  were  read  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Little,  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  A.  G.  Clement,  Frank  H.  Hall  and  J.  Howard  Hunter. 

The  President  then  read  the  opening  address. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  the  President  appointed  Miss  Nelly  Love,  Miss  Rhoda 
Carr,  Stephen  Babcock  and  the  Secretary  as  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  first  paper  on  the  programme,  entitled  "  System  versus 
Individuality  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Both  in  Its  Local  and  National  Reference," 
which  was  read  by  its  author.  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Lynn  S.  Pease,  Superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Blind,  continued  by  Messrs.  Allen,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Pease,  Dymond, 
Miss  Kate  Helmke,  and  closed  by  Mr.  Todd,  the  Association  taking  a  recess  till  7.30  o'clock 

P.  M. 

The  evening  meeting  began  with  the  paper,  read  by  its  author,  Mr.  George  C.  Morrison, 
upon  "  The  Use  of  Text-Books  in  Schools  for  the  Blind." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  continued  by  Messrs.  Babcock,  Anagnos,  Todd,  Doyle,  Roberts,  and 
closed  by  Mr.  George  C.  Morrison. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Felkel,  Superintendent  of  the  Florida  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  Mute  and  the  Blind,  upon  "  The  Physical  Development  of  the  Blind." 

The  paper  was  read  by  the  author  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Ray, 
G.  C.  Morrison,  Rainey,  Frederick,  Todd,  Church,  Miller,  McCombs  and  Dymond,  after 
which  the  Association  adjourned  till  9.30  A.  M.,  July  18. 

The  second  day's  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  John  E.  Ray,  Superintendent  of 
the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  members  present. 


The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, named  by  the  President,  consisting  of  Messrs.  G.  C.  Morrison,  Coates  and  Humbert. 

Cash  on  hand  in  July,  1892 $71.62 

Received  from  institutions   446.00 

Total $517-62 

Expenses  of  publication  of  reports $433.00 

Cash  on  hand $84.62 

A  resolution  from  the  Treasurer,  Stephen  Babcock,  recommending  the  abolition  of 
membership  dues,  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  was  also  a  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Hon.  Henry  Phillipps,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  in 
institutions. 

It  was  ordered  by  a  unanimous  vote  that  the  morning  meetings  begin  at  9.30  A.  M.  and 
close  at  12  M. ;  that  the  afternoon  meetings  begin  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  and  close  at  4.30  P.  M. ; 
that  the  evening  meetings  begin  at  7.30  P.  M.  and  close  at  9.30  P.  M. 

J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Institution,  then  read  his  paper  upon  "  Sug- 
gestions for  Studies  in  Psychology." 

It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Felkel,  Dow,  Todd,  Anagnos  and  Riggs,  and 
the  discussion  was  closed  by  the  author,  who  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  upon  the  subject  of 
the  essay. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  and  at  once  considered  and  unanimously 
adopted  without  the  formality  of  a  reference  to  the  Executive  Committee : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  bears  glad  and  willing  testimony  to  the  generous  and 
efficient  labors  of  H.  L.  Hall,  who  has  for  many  years,  with  no  pecuniary  reward  to  himself, 
provided  the  blind  of  this  country  free  embossed  reading  through  the  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association,  in  behalf  of  all  the  blind,  and  especially 
of  the  two  thousand  blind  persons  who  weekly  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  their  embossed 
International  Sunday  School  Lessons,  be  and  hereby  are  formally  extended  to  him  and  to 
the  society  through  which  he  acts. 

A  paper  upon  the  question,  "  How  Can  We  Give  Our  Pupils  a  More  General  Knowledge 
of  Business  ?"  written  by  J.  M.  Costner,  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was 
read  by  W.  J.  Young,  the  Superintendent  of  that  school. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Griffith,  Ray,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Pease,  Dymond 
and  Anagnos,  after  which  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  7.30  P.  M.,  to  give  the  afternoon 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  evening,  July  18,  began  with  a  report  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee recommending  the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  the  usual  Committee  on  Resolutions 
in  memory  of  our  departed  fellow  laborers. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Wickens  and  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock 
members  of  that  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  further  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  many  courtesies 
shown  them,  consisting  of  Mr.  Griffith,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Townsends  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Williams. 

An  essay  upon  "  Primary  Reading  for  the  Blind,"  by  Miss  Nelly  Love,  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  the  author. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Church,  continued  by  Messrs.  Bivins,  Dow,  Jacobs, 
Allen,  Dymond,  Burrows,  Wait,  Wickens,  Rainey,  Miss  Rees,  and  closed  by  Miss  Love. 
July  19.     The  morning  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Dymond. 
The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account  reported  that  they  had  ex 
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ined  his  accounts  and  vouchers  in  detail  and  found  everything  correct.     The  report  was 
accepted,  and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

On  motion,  By-law  No.  6,  authorizing  the  collection  of  $3  from  each  superintendent,  was 
suspended  for  two  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  a  committee  to 
supervise  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  be  appointed  by  the  President,  Messrs. 
Huntoon,  Wait  and  Griffith  were  appointed  that  committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  John  T.  Morris,  Trustee  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  protests  against  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
superintendents  or  teachers  of  schools  for  the  blind  for  political  or  sectarian  reasons,  and 
hereby  declares  that  these  appointments  should  be  made  exclusively  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  personal  fitness  of  the  appointee,  and  that  they  should  hold  their  positions 
during  good  behavior,  or  so  long  as  they  faithfully  and  successfully  perform  their  duties. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  paper  on  the  question  "Are  We  Working  on  the  Right  Lines  ?"  was  read  by  the 
author,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Morrison  and  continued  by  Messrs.  Rainey,  Doyle, 
Church,  Babcock  and  Wait,  and  closed  by  Mr.  Jacobs. 
The.  afternoon  meeting  opened  at  2  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  their  final  report  and  presented  the  following  list 
of  delegates  and  honorary  members  : 

Colorado — John  E.  Ray,  Supt. ;   Miss  Harriet  Rees,  teacher  delegate. 
Florida— H.  N.  Felkel,  Supt. 

Georgia — W.  D.  Williams,  Supt. ;  A.  Dudley  Williams,  teacher  delegate. 
Illinois — Dr.   W.    F.   Short,   Supt. ;  Hon.    Henry   Phillipps,  trustee  delegate ;   L.  L. 
Coates,  teacher  delegate;   Mrs.  W.  F.  Short,  honorary  member. 

Indiana — E.  E.  Griffith,  Supt. ;   Miss  Nelly  Love,  teacher  delegate. 
Kansas — W.  G.  Todd,  Supt. 

Kentucky — B.  B.  Huntoon,  Supt.;  Hon.  James  S.  Pirtle,  trustee  delegate;  Chs. 
Frederick,  teacher  delegate;   Mr.  Robert  Cochran,  honorary  member. 

Maryland — F.  D.  Morrison,  Supt. ;  J.  T.  Morris,  trustee  delegate ;  George  C. 
Morrison,  teacher  delegate. 

Massachusetts — M.  Anagnos,  Supt. ;  J.  W.  Smith,  teacher  delegate. 
Michigan — Edw.  P.  Church,  Supt. ;  Vernon  J.  Willey,  teacher  delegate. 
Minnesota — J.  J.  Dow,  Supt. 

Mississippi — Dr.  Peter  Fairly,  Supt.;  Miss  Rhoda  Carr,  teacher  delegate;  Albert 
Fairly,  honorary  member. 

Missouri — Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Supt.;  Miss  Kate  Helmke,  teacher  delegate;  Miss 
Eugenia  Rychlicki,  Samuel  L.  Green,  honorary  members. 

New  York  City— W.    B.  Wait,    Supt. ;    Stephen    Babcock,   teacher   delegate ;    Miss 
Hannah  A.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Stephen  Babcock,  honorary  members. 
New  York  State — F.  R.  Place,  Supt. 

North  Carolina — W.  J.  Young,  Supt. ;  Miss  Nellie  Young,  Miss  Daisy  Young, 
honorary  members. 

Ohio — Dr.  S.  S.  Burrows,  Supt.;  James  McCombs,  teacher  delegate;  Edward  Roberts, 
Jr.,  Miss  Hatty  Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Palmer,  honorary  members. 

Ontario,  Canada — A.  H.  Dymond,  Supt. ;  W.  B.  Wickens,  teacher  delegate. 
Pennsylvania — E.  E.  Allen,  Supt. ;  C.    E.    Bivins,   teacher  delegate ;  F.   H.  Bryan, 
J.  H.  Russell,  J.  H.  Lightly,  honorary  members. 

South  Carolina — N.  F.  Walker,  Supt.  ;   Miss  Virginia  Walker,  honorary  member. 
Texas — Dr.  Frank  Rainey,  Supt.  ;   Miss  Carry  Meriwether,  teacher  delegate ;    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Townsends,  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford,  honorary  members. 

Virginia— Capt.   T.    S.    Doyle,    Supt.;    S.    H.    Miller,    Trustee;    Isaac   S.    Humbert, 
teacher  delegate ;  A.  H.  Walker,  honorary  member. 
West  Virginia— C.  H.  Hill,  Supt. 

Wisconsin — Lynn  S.  Pease,  Supt.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  teacher  delegate;  Effie 
Burton,  honorary  member. 


Western  Pennsylvania — H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt. ;  Chs.  W.  Riggs,  Central  Turkey 
College,  Aintab,  Turkey,  honorary  member. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  reported  as  follows : 

1.  The  selection  of  Chautauqua  as  the  place  for  holding  the  present  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  meets  with  our  most  hearty  approval.  Its 
beautiful  scenery  and  invigorating  air  are  paralleled  by  the  atmosphere  of  hospitality  and 
intellectual  stimulus  found  within  its  precincts. 

We  hereby  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  courtesies  extended  to  us  as  a  body  and  as 
individuals,  by  the  Chautauqua  management  and  by  the  custodian  of  the  Presbyterian  head- 
quarters, for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  assembly  hall  as  the  place  for  holding  this  session  of 
the  Association. 

2.  The  faithful  services  of  Mr.  Wait  and  his  fellow  committeemen  in  formulating  a 
programme  are  amply  attested  by  the  instructive  papers  which  have  been  presented.  We 
are  indebted  to  those  preparing  such  papers  and  to  those  who  with  such  aptness  and 
good  temper  have  contributed  to  discussions. 

3.  We  are  gratified  at  the  attendance  of  institution  trustees  at  this  meeting,  and  commend 
their  good  example  to  similar  officers  in  other  institutions. 

4.  The  long  and  efficient  services  of  Mr.  Stephen  Babcock  as  Treasurer  of  this  Associa- 
tion merits  our  highest  approbation  and  thanks. 

5.  The  deliberations  of  this  Association  have  been  guided  by  our  beloved  President,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Dymond,  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  good  judgment.  The  success  with  which  he 
has  expedited  proceedings  and  thrown  good  cheer  into  our  discussions  incites  the  hope  of  a 
long  continued  international  harmony,  rendering  frequent  passage  across  the  line  both  safe 
and  pleasant. 

6.  We  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  our  ubiquitous  Secretary, 
Mr.  Huntoon,  in  discharging  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  office.  To  patience,  wisdom  and 
courtesy,  in  rounded  measure,  he  couples  the  nimbleness  of  youth. 

To  these  persons,  places  and  things,  heretofore  enumerated,  and  for  these  services, 
courtesies  and  amenities,  tangible  or  intangible,  herein  specified,  we  commend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  and  all  the  guests  for  their  presence,  interest  and  forbearance,  and 
would  add  due  acknowledgment  for  all  obligations  to  all  persons,  here  and  elsewhere,  who 
by  reason  of  our  human  limitations  may  have  escaped  the  recognition  of  your  humble  com- 
mittee, to  which  we  would  add  our  deep  acknowledgment  for  the  same. 

Mrs.  TOWNSENDS, 
Messrs.  GRIFFITH  and  WILLIAMS. 

The  Memorial  Committee  reported  as  follows  : 
Mr.  President  and  Meinbers  of  the  Association  : 

Your  Memorial  Committee  respectfully  presents  its  report  in  honor  of  our  fellow 
workers  who  have  departed  this  life  since  the  twelfth  biennial  meeting  of  this  Association. 

John  A.  Carter,  for  seventeen  years  a  Trustee  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  who  was  a  successful,  wise,  generous 
man  of  business,  a  simple-hearted  Christian,  a  model  American  citizen,  died  March  16,  1894. 

Virgil  Powers  was  born  May,  1819,  and  died  June,  1894.  He  was  a  native  Georgian, 
and  his  work  was  done  in  railroad  service  in  that  State,  beginning  early  as  a  civil 
engineer,  but  rising  grade  after  grade  until,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  he  became  a 
Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Bhnd  in  1872,  and  became  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1886.  In  all 
of  his  work,  official  and  private,  he  was  a  man  of  "clean  hands  and  pure  heart."  He  enter- 
tained and  ever  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  and  zeal  for  our  work;  was  always  ready, 
prompt  and  wise  in  discharging  the  duties  of  Trustee ;  a  safe  counselor  to  the  Principal  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and  his  death  is  greatly  deplored  by  the 
officers,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  is  universally  lamented  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

Miss  Martha  Willard  Sawyer  was  born  April  12,  1842,  and  died  March  23,  1894.  She 
was  first  employed  as  assistant  bookkeeper  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  1866.  Six  years  later  she  was  employed  as  clerk  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Norwood,  England,  where 
she  remained  until  1875,  when,  owing  to  her  failing  health,  she  was  compelled  to  return  to 
her  native  land.  In  1887  she  was  offered  the  place  of  chief  clerk  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  every  department  of  that  school. 
Meanwhile  she  took  a  most  profound  interest  in  \\i&Me7ttor,  and  became  its  editor.  As  the 
success  of  the  magazine  seemed  to  demand  personal  sacrifices,  she  voluntarily  gave  up  her 


lucrative  position  at  the  institution  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  new  enterprise,  the 
progress  of  which  she  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the 
Hind. 

Mrs.  W,  J.  Young  was  born  in  Barre,  Vt.,  May  20,  1834,  and  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  January  27,  1893.  She  took  charge  of  the  music  department  in  the  North  Carolina 
Institut"ion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  December  i860,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  years,  continued  her  connection  with  the  institution  as  principal  music  teacher 
till  her  de^th,  thus  devoting  over  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  this  work.  The  Board  of 
Trustees,  well  knowing  the  evils  resulting  from  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  asked  her, 
when  elected,  if  she  were  willing  to  make  teaching  the  blind  her  life  work,  and,  having 
agreed  to  do  so,  faithfully  kept  her  promise,  teaching  up  to  within  ten  days  of  her  death. 
She  was  enthusiastic  in  her  work — a  qualification  essential  in  every  successful  teacher. 
Being  stimulated  by  an  ardent  love  for  her  work,  she  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  her  pupils;  not  confining  herself  to  the  prescribed  hours  of  school  work, 
but  ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  give  them  any  help  they  might  need.  She  was  a 
devoted  Christian,  and  endeavored  to  teach  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  Not  considering 
the  teaching  of  music  her  only  work,  or  her  most  important  work,  she  labored  constantly 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  development  of  all  that  came  under  her  influence.  Having  ac- 
complished her  work  in  this  world,  the  great  Teacher  has  said  to  her,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant ;   enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord." 

Miss  Jane  Munnel  died  December  26,  1892,  aged  64  years.  She  entered  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  BHnd  as  a  pupil  at  an  early  age.  At  the  close  of  her  school  course  she 
remained  in  the  institution  as  a  visitor's  attendant  until  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life, 
when  she  was  retired  from  active  service.  She  remained  in  the  institution  until  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Mr.  George  Heinlein  died  December  23,  1893,  aged  37  years.  He  was  a  brilliant 
pianist,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  music  department  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  having  held  the  position  for  a  little  over  one  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  for  many  years  earnest  and  faithful  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Blind:  Dr.  D.  L.  Wadsworth,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  died  in  1892,  aged 
60  years;  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Sandusky  city,  Ohio,  died  in  1892;  Mr.  F.  C.  Sessions, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  died  in  December,  1892;  Mr.  Harmon  Austin,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  died 
in  1892,  aged  73  years. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
following  named  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  They  were 
ever  warmly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  giving  to  it  that  wisdom 
which  is  the  fruit  of  ripened  experience,  and  rendering  their  valuable  services  without 
recompense : 

Francis  A.  Stout,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  from  January  I,  1868,  died 
July  18,  1892. 

Smith  Clift,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  from  January  i,  1866,  died  August  15, 
1893. 

Edward  Schell,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  from  January  i,  1885. 

Mr.  Warren  Waterbury,  who  for  thirty-two  years,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
been  the  instructor  in  the  mattress  department  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  BHnd, 
died  July  6,  1892.  Mr.  Waterbury  was  faithful  and  efficient  in  his  work,  amiable  in  dis- 
position, and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

T.   S.   DOYLE, 

W.  B.  WICKENS, 

Miss  HANNAH  A.  BABCOCK. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Dow,  with 
the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  pass  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
methods  and  appliances  for  mind  study  in  schools  for  the  blind,  to  be  presented  to  these 
schools  in  this  country  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President  named  as  the  members  of 
that  committee  Messrs.  Dow,  Anagnos,  Felkel,  Wickens,  Todd- and  Wait. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution, 
offered  by  Mr.  Hill : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  great  importance  of  widening,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  opportunities  for  the    successful  industrial   instruction  of  the  blind,  and. 
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with  that  view,  requests  the  President  to  nominate  a  committee  of  five,  who  shall  inquire 
carefully  into  the  results  of  the  present  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  make  such  suggestions 
as  they  may  deem  practical  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  recommendation  was  unanimously  approved,  and  the  President  named  Messrs. 
Hill,  Place,  Anagnos,  Pease  and  Church  to  act  as  such  committee. 

An  essay  upon  "  State  Homes  for  the  Bhnd  "  was  then  read  by  the  author,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Place,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Short,  Messrs.  Hill,  Pease,  W.  D.  Williams,  Anagnos 
and  Wait,  and  the  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Place. 

A  paper  upon  "Thoughts  Upon  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  by  I.  S.  Humbert,  of  the 
Virginia  Institution,  was  then  read  by  the  author. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  the  following  named  were  elected  to  the 
respective  positions : 

J.  J.  DOW,  President. 
Capt.   T.   S.   DOYLE,    \st   Vice-President. 
Rev.  W.  G.  TODD,  zd  Vice-President. 
B.   B.    HUNTOON,  Recording  Secretary. 
STEPHEN  BABCOCK,    Treasurer. 
W.   B.  WAIT,    Corresponding  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

W.  B.  WAIT,  LYNN  S.  PEASE, 

H.   B.  JACOB,  H.  N.   FELKEL, 

F.  D.  MORRISON. 

An  invitation  was  offered  to  the  Association  by  H.  B.  Jacob,  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  hold  the  next  Convention  at  Pittsburgh.  Many 
other  suggestions  were  offered,  but  the  final  decision  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  the 
next  meeting  were  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Association  voted  that  there  be  printed  1,500  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Convention  adjourned. 


ADDRESSES,    PAPERS   AND    DISCUSSIONS. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  MR.  G.   E.  VINCENT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  the  absence  of  my  father,  Bishop  Vincent,  the  pleasant  duty  falls  upon  me  to  bid  you 
a  hearty  welcome  to  Chautauqua.  I  wish  you  could  feel  from  what  I  say  that  you  are  wel- 
come. Every  public  speaker,  in  giving  a  welcoming  address  on  an  occasion  like  this,  has 
formed  words  of  welcome  which  he  utters.  There  are  so  many  terms  used  that  I  hardly 
know  which  one  will  convey  to  you  the  heartiness  and  sincerity  of  the  welcome  Chautauqua 
extends  to  you. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  why  you  should  be  here ;  in  the  first  place,  you  are  deal- 
ing, as  we  are,  in  the  great  problem  of  education,  and,  second,  you  are  carrying  out  a  grand 
work  which  should  elicit  the  sympathy  of  all.  You  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing 
humankind,  and  of  throwing  some  rays  of  light  into  the  dark  lives  of  the  blind,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  from  an  outside  standpoint,  that  your  work  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  benevolent  calling  you  are  engaged  in,  but  a  scientific  one  as  well. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  have  you  here  because  we  are  interested  in  anything  that 
appertains  to  the  education  of  humanity.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  because  you  are 
engaged  in  a  work  we  are  interested  in  ;  you  are  working  along  the  same  line  we  are;  for 
on  our  educational  work  Chautauqua  lays  great  emphasis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  trv  to 
strengthen  our  educational  work  by  bringing  ourselves  into  proper  relations  with  our  fellow 
teachers.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  have  your  meeting  in  Chautauqua, 
for  there  are  many  of  our  people  who  will  be  glad  to  attend  your  meetings  and  listen  to  your 
talks  about  the  best  methods  of  education,  because  for  what  will  suit  the  blind  child  in  many 
cases  will  apply  to  the  seeing  one  as  well;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  announcement  of  your  meetings.  It  is  in  this  way  at  Chautauqua  we  learn  so  much 
about  what  people  are  doing  everywhere,  and  as  we  associate  with  other  educators  we  get 
experience,  we  get  ideas  to  carry  out  our  own  ideas. 

Without  taking  more  of  your  time,  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  to  Chau- 
tauqua.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  cordial  welcome  that  has 
just  been  addressed  to  us,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  feel  that  no  mistake  was  made  by  the 
Committee  in  deciding  that  Chautauqua  should  be  the  place  of  our  meeting.  I  recognize, 
as  Mr.  Vincent  has  said,  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  our  meeting  at  Chautauqua.  It  is 
indeed  a  fitting  place  for  us  to  hold  our  Convention.  I  have  always  approached  Chautauqua 
with  a  feeling  of  awe,  because  here  we  meet  so  many  learned  people  who  represent  the  edu- 
cated world,  for  Chautauqua  is  certainly  an  educational  center,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that 
the  most  ignorant  of  us  will  be  received  here  with  kindness,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  our  work  with  force  and  effect. 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  to  respond  to  the  kind  words  of  Mr. 
Vincent. 

Mr.  Morris: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — In  behalf  of  our  people,  Mr.  Vincent,  we  most  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  very  cordial  welcome. 
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It  is  eminently  proper,  as  has  been  said,  that  we  should  meet  at  this  central  point  of  edu- 
cation,  where  so  many  great  and  learned  people  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
knowledge  to  all  those  who  enter  its  portals,  and  we  trust  that  the  work  of  our  Convention, 
imperfect  as  it  may  be,  will  add  to  the  value  of  your  home.  We  come,  sir,  from  different 
States  of  our  country  as  representatives  of  educational  institutions  to  this  educational  center, 
and  we  are  here  as  educators.  We  are  here,  like  yourselves,  not  as  representatives  of  any 
sect  or  religion  ;  we  are  here  in  a  common  interest ;  we  are  here  associated  together  for  the 
advancement  of  a  good  cause,  and  therefore  let  us  work  together,  for  nothing  can  so  weaken 
the  influence  of  any  association  as  where  a  difference  of  opinion  exists.  I  hope,  therefore, 
we  will  exhibit  that  earnestness  of  purpose  which  must  bring  success.  And,  Mr.  Vincent, 
I  am  sure  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  every  one  here  in  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  kindly  welcome  and  for  all  the  good  things  you  have  said  of  us. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  the  following  persons,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability 
to  be  present:  Mrs.  Asa  D.  Lord,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Sarah  C.  Little,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  G.  S. 
Smead,  Savannah,  Ohio ;  A.  G.  Clement  and  Frank  H.  Hall,  Ochegon,  III ;  Frank  Battles, 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  Howard  Hunter,  Ontario. 


ADDRESS    BY    MR.    A.    H.    DYMOND,    OF   BRANTFORD,    ONTARIO,    PRESI- 
DENT  OF   THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Members  0/  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — As  your  President  for  the  time  being,  and  therefore — however 
unworthy  of  the  honor — entitled  to  voice  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  I  will  venture  on 
behalf  of  the  Convention  to  welcome  particularly  those  of  our  co-laborers  who  are  in 
attendance  for  the  first  time.  Very  cordially  would  I  greet  them  all,  but  especially  any 
around  whom  the  charm  of  novelty  in  their  work  still  lingers,  and  whose  fresh  utterances 
may  convey  to  our  minds  new  ideas,  or  old  ideas  presented  in  new  forms.  The  programme 
before  me  contains  cheerful  indications  of  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  while  there  are  still 
veterans  enough  among  us  left  upon  the  field  to  crystallize  the  theoretical  into  the  concrete 
and  to  evolve  the  practical  out  of  the  idealistic. 

But  when  I  speak  of  veterans,  memory  conjures  up  one  after  another  who  was,  but,  alas, 
is  not,  and  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  "Where  are  they  ?"  What  has  become  of  so  many 
we  met  at  Brantford  only  two  years  ago  ?  Are  the  changes  we  notice,  the  absences  we 
deplore,  all  due  to  natural  causes,  or  has  the  political  headsman's  guillotine  had  anything 
to  do  with  them?  As  I  presumed  to  remark  on  a  former  occasion,  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  a  Convention  is  almost  certain  to  be  unanimous.  King  Charles  has  nothing  to  say 
in  favor  of  decapitation.  His  own  experience  is  altogether  adverse  to  it.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  installed  in  authority,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  the  world  has 
had  enough  of  it.  But  the  horrid  machine  confronts  us  yet,  and  complacency  will  not  rob 
it  of  one  victim. 

As  the  officer  of  a  government  which  has  been  in  power  for  twenty-two  years,  which 
found  members  of  the  party  it  succeeded  in  every  department  of  the  administration,  but 
which  has  never  allowed  one  public  servant  to  be  molested  by  reason  of  his  political 
opinions,  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  in  any  state  of  your  free  republic  tenure  of  office  in 
public  institutions  is  dependent  on  political  changes. 

Passing  over  the  injustice  often  inflicted  on  individuals,  the  point  to  which  I  most 
earnestly  direct  your  attention  is  the  wrong,  the  cruel  wrong,  the  system  entails  on  those 
who  are  the  special  objects  of  our  care  and  attention.  The  country,  through  its  legislatures, 
does  not  begrudge  the  heavy  cost  of  educating  the  blind.  It  cheerfully  recognizes  that  the 
expense  of  educating  this  class  of  persons  is  greater  (the  standard  being  the  same)  than  that 
attaching  to  any  others.  Why,  then,  does  the  community  tolerate  such  an  impairment  of 
costly  work  as  constant  changes  in  the  heads  and  staff  of  institutions  must  entail  ?  Why 
does  it  permit  the  continual  presence  of  so  malarious  an  influence  on  daily  life,  routine  and 
discipline  ?  Representing  as  we  do  here  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of  the  blind 
youth  of  this  continent,  does  not  the  responsibility  of  protest,  if  we  can  do  nothing  more, 
rest  on  our  shoulders  ?  A  strongly-worded  resolution  of  the  Convention  or  its  executive 
might,  perchance,  induce  some  men  of  thought  and  action  to  grapple  with  this  crying  evil 
where  its  operation  is  so  palpably  and  directly  mischievous.     And  here  let  me  cheerfully 
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acknowledge  that  however  tolerant  or  long-suffering,  no  people  speak  more  loudly  or  act 
more  decisively  than  do  your  countrymen  when  once  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
reform  has  stricken  home. 

While  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  and  the  discovery  and  application  of  such 
compensatory  provisions  as  may  be  found  for  the  absence  of  sight  are  our  immediate  duties, 
none  can  so  well  appreciate  as  the  instructors  of  the  blind  the  importance  of  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Efforts  at  prevention  involve  necessarily  the  primary  question  of  causation. 
For  obvious  reasons  this  subject  cannot,  before  a  mixed  audience,  be  discussed  in  detail  or 
exhaustively.  But  it  is  one  that  has  pressed  itself  on  public  attention.  It  has  been  very 
forcibly  treated  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Ophthalmological  Society, 
which  was  appointed  in  1890  as  the  result  of  the  alarming  increase  of  the  blind  as  compared 
with  the  total  population  in  the  United  States.  With  this  report  most  of  the  heads  of 
institutions  are  now  probably  familiar.  In  that  able  and  interesting  document  the  fact  is 
brought  out  that  of  the  cases  examined  by  the  committee  15  per  cent,  were  preventable  by 
means  known  to  the  profession,  while  a  large  number  of  others  were  traceable  to  causes 
against  which  precautions  might  have  been  successfully  exercised.  x\nother  decade  must 
expire  before  the  effects  of  efforts  recently  put  forth  in  this  direction  can  be  fully  realized. 
Meantime,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  our  institutions  supply  a  field  in  which  the  causes 
of  blindness  may  be  systematically  studied.  At  Brantford  and  some  other  institutions  an 
annual  examination  of  the  pupils  has  been  instituted,  when  the  cause  of  blindness,  degree  of 
vision  and  condition  of  the  eye  for  the  time  being  are  investigated  and  recorded.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  this  practice  will  become  general,  and  that  the  results  may  form  an  interesting 
feature  in  our  sometimes  not  too  attractive  annual  reports. 

The  cases  noted  as  preventable  represent  with  us  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pupil 
population.  The  larger  percentage,  as  compared  with  that  given  by  the  committee,  is  due 
probably  to  the  latter  having  included  older  persons  than  were  to  be  found  in  our  list. 
The  report  of  the  Illinois  Institution  shows,  I  observe,  a  very  similar  result  to  our  own. 
In  several  instances  legislative  intervention  has  been  invoked  in  order  to  minimize,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  dangers  to  be  guarded  against.  In  Great  Britain  an  intelligent  attention  to 
the  causes  of  blindness  has  already  borne  fruit.  In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Buckle,  Superintendent  of  the  York  School  for  the  Blind,  are  some  very  valuable 
statistics  bearing  on  this  point.  In  1871,  Mr.  Buckle  remarks,  there  was  in  England  one 
blind  person  in  every  1,051;  in  1881,  one  in  every  1,137;  in  1891,  one  in  every  1,235.  If 
the  ratio  of  1871  had  been  maintained,  the  total  blind  in  1891  would  have  numbered  27,569, 
whereas  the  census  returns  showed  only  23,467,  or  a  reduction  of  4,102  in  twenty  years. 
The  fact  that  the  decrease  of  blindness  in  children  under  five  years  of  age  has  been  31  per 
cent,  is  not  more  gratifying  than  it  is  suggestive.  The  further  statement  that  in  persons 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  the  decrease  is  27  per  cent,  bears  proud  testimony  to  the  advance 
in  the  science  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  Considering  the  various  forms  of  eye  disease  to  be 
met  with  among  the  very  mixed  populations  of  our  institutions,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  risks  of  contagion  from  purulent  conjunctivitis  and  other  like  causes. 
Neglect  of  due  precautions  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  irreparable  mischief.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  ever-increasing  experience  and  improved  methods  and  appliances  of  the  skilled 
oculist,  with  a  more  intelligent  readiness  to  resort  to  his  advice  in  place  of  that  of  the 
unskilled  operator  or  the  pretentious  quack,  with  precautions  against  contagion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  family,  or  institution,  or  school,  or  any  places  of  public  resort,  and  with  the 
more  radically  preventive  measures  previously  hinted  at,  systematically  enforced,  cases  of 
actual  blindness  should  become  few  indeed  as  compared  with  their  present  number.  I  have 
used  the  words  "actual  blindness  "  because,  as  we  all  know,  our  definition  of  a  blind  pupil 
is  conventional  rather  than  scientific.  Incapacity  by  reason  of  defective  vision  for  being 
educated  by  ordinary  methods,  is,  I  suppose,  our  standard  of  eligibility  for  admission.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  legal  or  scientific  definition  of  blindness  other  than  this  rather  broad 
and  liberal  one.  Yet  that  is  hardly  the  test  of  the  census  enumerator,  if  he  applies  any 
exact  test,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  all  statistics  of  blindness  must  be  liable  to  some 
uncertainty.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pupil  populations  of  our  several  institutions 
are  constituted  with  approximate  similarity.  In  1893  the  pupils  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
examined  by  the  oculist  were  132  in  number.  Of  these  thirty  (30)  were  totally  blind; 
twenty-six  (26)  retained  a  perception  of  light  (nothing  more)  in  one  eye  only;  nine  (9)  had 
a  consciousness  of  light  in  both  eyes.  That  is  to  say,  56,  or  49.24  per  cent.,  were  blind  in 
the  popular  but  more  rigidly  accurate  sense,  of  inability  to  discern  form  or  color.  The 
others  exhibited  all  conditions  of  defective  or  impaired  vision,  from  those  who  could  "  see 
men  as  trees  walking  "  or  realize  form  with  painful  effort,  to  myopics  who  had  struggled  to 
learn  by  sighted  methods  until  their  own  or  their  teachers'  patience  had  been  exhausted  and 
their  eligibility  for  reception  to  our  charge  presumably  established. 
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Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  liberal  principles  thus  acted  upon  constitute  an 
abuse  of  the  bounty  of  the  state.  To  prevent  any  such  misapprehension  I  felt  it  right  in 
my  last  annual  report  to  remark  as  follows  : 

"  For  social  reasons  the  admission  of  the  partially  sighted  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  totally  blind  youth  will  move,  if  uneducated  and  untrained,  in  a  very  contracted  area. 
The  loss  to  him  is  largely  personal,  or  affects  himself  and  his  immediate  surroundings. 
But  the  partially  sighted,  ranking  as  they  may  in  ordinary  matters  with  the  full  sighted,  are 
just  as  dangerous  members  of  society  if  left  in  ignorance,  as  the  latter,  with  the  further 
objection  that  their  defect,  however  partial,  circumscribes  their  opportunities  for  healthy 
and  honest  labor  or  employment.  The  community  cannot  afford  to  incur  such  danger  as 
the  enforced  idleness  of  any  class  is  sure  to  entail.  So  far  as  the  question  of  management  is 
concerned,  the  partially  sighted  necessarily  create  special  difficulties.  They  do  not  always 
take  kindly  to  what  are  known  as  blind  methods.  The  natural  tendency  to  use  the  quantum 
of  available  sight  interferes  with  the  complete  dependence  on  ear  or  touch  which  is  the 
radical  necessity  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Hence  the  totally  blind  pupil,  or  one  who 
tries  in  vam  to  perceive  objects,  is  a  far  more  easy  subject  of  instruction  than  the  partially 
sighted  one.  In  a  disciplinary  sense,  too,  although  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all 
classes,  the  possession  of  a  little  sight  is  often  found  to  be  combined  with  a  tendency  to 
youthful  sportiveness  not  always  compatible  with  good  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mingling  of  the  partially  sighted  with  the  totally  blind  has  doubtless  its  usefulness.  Such 
association  may,  and  probably  does,  tend  to  broaden  the  views  and  ideas  of  the  latter  class, 
besides  being  helpful  in  many  ways." 

This  last  remark  suggests  one  more  thought  with  which  I  will  conclude  these  rather 
fragmentary  observations.  The  inadvisability  of  the  blind  regarding  themselves  as  an 
isolated  or  separate  class  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  association  with  the  seeing  rather 
than  with  one  another  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  condemn  personal  friendships  between  blind  persons  when  they  come  about  in  the 
natural  course  of  affairs.  Nor  would  I  for  one  moment  be  supposed  to  assert  that  one  blind 
person  may  not  oftentimes  be  of  untold  benefit  to  others  like  situated.  Nay,  we  have 
proof,  both  among  ourselves  and  in  the  world  at  large,  that  force  of  character  and  intel- 
lectual culture  will  make  themselves  felt  upon  both  blind  and  seeing,  the  lack  of  physical 
vision  in  their  possessor  notwithstanding.  The  blind  leader  and  follower  do  not  always 
find  their  ultimate  resting-place  in  the  proverbial  ditch.  But  if  we  compare  the  association 
of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  with  the  association  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing,  there  can, 
I  think,  be  no  question  as  to  the  side  on  which  the  advantage  lies.  Limitation  of  physical 
sight  is  pri}na  facia  a  limitation  of  mental  vision.  And  to  overcome  it  effectually,  if  it 
can  be  absolutely  overcome,  you  must  have  the  broader  realm  of  thought  opened  by  those 
who  can  see.  The  educating  power  of  the  eye  is  immense,  although  it  may  work  im- 
perceptibly, or,  at  least,  without  inviting  notice.  Its  absence  cannot  be  other  than  an 
intellectual  loss.  And  unless  ideas,  impressions  and  aspirations  are  conveyed  to  the 
blind  person's  mind  by  contact  with  the  seeing,  he  suffers,  first,  from  a  contraction  of 
his  ideas,  and,  secondly,  from  ignorance  of  his  own  comparative  narrowness.  "When 
I  consider  Thy  Heavens  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  Thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visitest 
him,"  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  blind  man.  To  him  would  be  denied  the  glorious 
vision  of  Almighty  greatness,  and  equally  so  the  perception  by  contrast  of  man's  exceed- 
ing littleness.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  closest  intercourse,  not  between  the  blind 
and  the  blind,  but  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing;  hence  the  call  to  those  who  enjoy 
all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  vision  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  that  will  enable  them  to 
transfer  to  those  who  lack  such  advantages  all  they  know  of  the  ideas,  the  modes  of 
reasoning,  the  experiences  of  life  and  of  the  relationships  of  man  to  life  which  the  seeing 
can  alone  adequately  impart.  Do  not  let  us  force  the  blind  into  association  exclusively 
among  themselves,  or  into  a  condition  of  personal  isolation.  The  natural  tendency  of 
man  to  gregariousness  is  checked  and  ameliorated  by  a  God-given  individuality  which 
bids  each  depend  primarily  on  himself.  If  all,  like  the  inferior  animals,  were  on  a  dead 
level  in  the  matter  of  intelligence,  there  would  be  with  us,  as  with  them,  no  progress.  Life 
among  men  is  a  system  of  exchanges  in  which  each  gives  to  another  what  that  other  has 
not. 

Here,  then,  we  discover  the  natural  and  imperious  relation  of  the  seeing  to  the  sight- 
less;  here  we  find  the  radical  objection  to  all  arrangements  which  drive  the  sightless  one 
into  himself  or  into  the  companionship  of  the  blind.  And  in  all  this  we  can  behold  the 
providential  design  that  the  sightless  shall  enjoy  what  the  sighted  alone  can  impart.  It  was 
from  the  touch  of  the  All  Seeing  One  the  blind  received  their  sight. 

A.   H.  DYMOND. 
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PAPER  BY  MR.  W.  C.  TODD,  ENTITLED  ."  SYSTEM  vs.  INDIVIDUALITY 
IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  BOTH  IN  ITS  LOCAL  AND 
NATIONAL  REFERENCE." 

The  highest  value  given  to  thought  on  practical  matters  is  derived  from  experience. 
However  great  may  be  the  intellectual  powers  of  any  man,  however  keen  may  be  his  vision 
in  analysis  or  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  mind  in  logical  synthesis,  still,  whenever  the 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  the  thought-effort  is  made,  when  a  rational  judgment  is 
formed,  then  experience  comes  to  the  front  and  asserts  its  claims  to  recognition. 

If  this  be  true,  if  experience  is  the  thing  which  gives  value  in  practical  thought,  then  the 
new^  superintendent,  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  is  placed  at  great  disadvantage;  indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  out  of  place  as  a  speaker. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  personal  reference.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  excuses 
for  myself  or  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  new  to  the  work.  I  am  not  a  friend  to  apolo- 
gies or  humiliating  explanations,  but  I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset,  and  to  emphasize  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  intelligent  discussion  of  these  subjects  upon  your  programme  requires  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  blind — an  experience  that  I,  for  one,  have  not  been  able  to  gain  to 
any  but  a  very  limited  extent. 

Perhaps  I  might  be  justified  in  going  further,  and  in  saying  to  you  frankly  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  put  forward  a  new  superintendent  to  speak  upon  any  of  these  questions. 
He  should  be  silent.  He  should  be  here  as  an  attentive  listener  rather  than  a  speaker ; 
and  if,  from  the  insistence  of  your  Executive  Committee,  he  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
speaker,  and  you  be  called  upon  to  suffer  from  the  infliction  of  crude  ideas,  then  let  the 
shoulders  of  that  committee  bear  a  part  of  the  blame. 

But  how  shall  I  spare  you  a  little  ?  That  is  the  thought  that  comes  to  me  first.  How 
shall  the  liability  to  suffering  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ?  What  shall  the  inexperienced 
man  offer,  on  a  special  subject,  in  place  of  the  special  experience  required  ?  I  know  of  but 
one  remedy  for  his  defects.  It  is  to  fall  back  on  a  general  experience  when  a  special  expe- 
ence  is  limited.  That  is  why  I  have  chosen  such  a  general  subject  for  to-day.  I  was  first 
persuaded  to  take  it  by  listening  to  that  artful  syren  of  the  ages,  who  always  chants  m  the 
ears  of  him  who  would  think  on  new  lines  a  discouraging  song,  chanting  this  time  to  me 
the  olden  words,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  "  ;  "  That  which  hath  been  will  be, 
and  the  circle  of  thought  returneth  ever  upon  itself." 

But  I  did  not  hear  alone  the  tone  of  despondency  and  despair  to  which  these  words  are 
often  keyed.  I  heard,  beneath  that,  an  undertone  of  triumph,  the  firm,  resistless,  positive 
voice  of  the  greater  thinkers  of  earth,  whose  "nothing  new"  means  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  Nature's  general  laws,  nothing  new  in  the  great  principles  of  human  thought  and 
human  conduct,  albeit  every  age  and  every  day  bring  new  combinations  of  elements 
expressing  these  eternal  principles.  Listening  to  these  we  may  see  how,  from  a  position  of 
inexperience  in  managing  a  school  for  the  blind,  one  may  open  a  door  into  the  field  of 
general  experience  with  all  humanity  in  all  its  educational  struggles. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  admissible  for  me  again  to  make  a  personal  reference,  and  to 
tell  you  how  my  subject  came  to  me.  When  your  committee  wrote  me  I  was  engaged  in 
trying  to  reduce  to  as  perfect  a  system  as  possible  all  my  work,  so  there  should  be  the  least 
of  friction,  and  was  trying  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  seductive  demands  of  system 
from  effacing  the  spontaneity  and  fresh  life  of  the  individual  pupil.  I  was  standing  between 
these  two  forces,  trying  to  keep  the  peace,  and  somewhat  deploring  my  inexperience,  when 
suddenly  I  realized  that  I  was  engaged  in  no  new  work,  but  the  old  work  of  the  ages  since 
the  dawn  of  civilized  society,  the  old  work,  too,  of  philosophy,  and  the  older  work  of  reli- 
gion. I  looked  up  from  amidst  my  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  saw  that  I  was  not  alone  in 
trying  to  solve  this  problem  of  system  and  individuality.  I  saw  that  a  vast  number  of 
thinking  men  and  women  in  this  age  were  working  at  it;  that  this  practical  century  of 
invention  and  individual  achievement  was  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  darkness  of  a  confused 
struggle  -between  the  unifying  principle  of  consolidating  economic  interests,  working  on 
natural  lines  to  a  legitimate  end,  and  the  principal  of  extreme  individualism,  born  of,  and 
abnormally  developed  by  the  same  spirit  of  invention  and  achievement,  and  I  saw  how  the 
thinking  men  of  the  age  were  trying  to  find  the  proper  balance  of  these  forces  and  shape 
the  administrative  functions  of  government  to  fit  the  demand,  an  effort  which  belongs  not 
merely  to  this  age,  but  which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  our  fathers  sailed  to  these  shores 
and  planted  the  New  England  Town  Meeting,  the  greatest  institution  of  the  past  three 
centuries. 

I  looked  again  'and  saw  how  the  thinkers  among  the  experimenters  in  physical  science 
were  grappling  with  the  same  problem,  trying  to  reconcile  single  forces  of  nature  which,  in 
practical  life,  are  more  and  more  standing  out  as  independent  entities,  with  the  great  fact  of 
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unity  in  one  all-embracing  force,  which  emphasizes  system,  even  to  the  placing  of  the  crown 
of  regal  authority  upon  the  head  of  fate. 

And  this  is  not  all.  I  saw  how  speculative  philosophy,  from  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Hegel  back  to  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — yea,  back  to  the  rapt  mystic  of  India  on  the 
Himalayan  slopes — had  all  tried  to  reconcile  the  apparent  conflict  between  Nature's  unity 
and  variety,  between  the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  or  the  law-compelling 
system  of  an  organic  whole  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  elements  in  that  whole. 

And  to  go  still  further,  I  saw  how  religion  had  ever  worked  at  this  problem  in  shaping 
all  its  theologies,  how  self-renunciation  and  the  yielding  one's  will  to  the  will  of  God — the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  all  religions — has  been  ever  at  war  with  that  royal  independence  and 
manhood  which  emphasizes  freedom,  and  says,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  "I  choose,  and 
I  will  abide  by  the  consequences.  Give  me  death  and  self- approval  rather  than  life  and 
self-condemnation. " 

I  cite  these  wider  references  of  our  subject  not  to  confuse  or  overload  it  with  foreign 
material,  for  the  material  is  not  foreign,  but  to  show  you  somewhat  of  its  breadth,  and 
through  that  outlook  to  hint  the  law  that  holds  the  individual  and  the  system  of  things  in 
balance.  If  we  perceive  that  law  we  shall  perceive  that  which  will  give  us  some  assistance 
in  our  special  line  of  work  in  our  several  institutions. 

The  law  to  which  I  refer  is  simply  the  law  of  order  which  holds  in  existence  any  and 
every  organic  whole.  An  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is  an  organism.  How- 
ever complex  may  be  the  forced  relations  you  make  in  its  component  parts,  there  is  a  natu- 
ral relation  of  its  elements  to  its  whole  which  you  ignore  at  your  peril.  You  all  know  of 
this  organic  character  in  an  institution.  You  feel  it  every  day,  and  you  feel  the  conflict 
between  system  and  individual  freedom. 

I  have  mentioned  the  aims  of  sociology,  and  physical  science,  and  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gion, not  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  study  all  these  before  we  can  recognize  the  char- 
acter of  the  organism  with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  every  day,  but  because  these 
sciences  show  the  universality  of  the  law  that  governs  our  subject,  because  they  show  the 
wide  reference  of  our  work  and  connect  it  with  that  which  is  eternal  and  immutable.  There 
is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun"  as  regards  our  special  work,  simply  because  the  law  of 
the  ages  and  of  the  eternal  spheres  pervades  the  new  and  temporary  conditions  which  sur- 
round us.  It  does  us  good  to  perceive  this  law,  because  it  awakens  faith  and  gives  us  con- 
fidence; because  in  it  we  see  that  we  are  not  alone  or  likely  to  be  left  alone  in  any  honest 
effort  we  make. 

But  what  is  our  effort?  What  is  the  aim  of  any  of  our  institutions?  The  answer  to 
this  question  determines  our  ability  to  throw  any  light  on  this  vexed  question  of  fate  and 
freedom  which  our  subject  contains.  In  this  answer  we  lay  the  basis  of  our  argument. 
What,  then,  is  the  aim  of  our  institutions?  Plainly,  it  is  to  develop  individuals.  It  is  an 
effort  in  no  sense  different  from  the  universal  aim  of  Nature  in  all  her  parts  and  with  all  her 
forms — that  is,  growth.  In  this  word  "growth"  lies  the  basis  of  our  argument,  and, 
indeed,  the  basis  of  morals  and  of  right.  The  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  get  his  growth,  and 
to  so  combine  with  other  men  as  to  assist  the  independent  growth  of  all.  I  recited  the  old 
Assembly's  Catechism  at  one  lesson  once,  and  I  well  recollect  its  first  question,  "  W^hat  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?"  and  its  answer,  "  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever."  That  is  a  correct  answer  in  the  language  of  the  last  century,  but  if  the  truth 
it  contains  were  rewritten  in  the  language  of  to-day,  it  would  read  that  man's  chief  end  was 
to  get  his  growth,  and  to  assist  others  to  the  same  end  on  those  lines  of  universal  law  in 
development  whose  expression  everywhere  glorifies  God  and  furnishes  the  conditions  of 
true  enjoyment. 

Here  is  where  we  start  in  our  seyeral  schools.  The  thing  for  which  we  stand  is  indi- 
vidual development.  The  law  by  which  we  work  is  the  universal  law  of  growth — growth 
by  combined  effort  so  harmoniously  arranged  as  to  produce  the  perfect  organism.  W^e  err 
when  we  attempt  to  start  from  the  side  of  system  to  shape  the  individual,  just  as  we  err  by 
starting  with  a  monarchical  form  of  government  when  we  would  determine  the. rights  of 
man.  We  have  found  in  American  experience  that  the  true  idea  of  government  is  built  up 
by  starting  from  the  side  of  the  people  and  their  needs.  Just  so  we  find  that  an  organism 
is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  created  to  cramp  and  obliterate  the  individuality  of  its  elements, 
but  a  combination  built  up  out  of  the  independent  cooperation  of  free  elements  working  for 
the  highest  good  of  each. 

Each  child  in  our  schools  should  be  a  special  object  of  study,  and  the  school  should  be 
so  well  provided  with  various  means  of  culture  as  to  meet  the  need  of  every  nature.  Start- 
ing from  the  side  of  system,  we  are  too  prone  to  work  from  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  we 
think  is  good  for  the  blind.  We  are  too  apt  to  shut  the  blind  up  by  themselves  in  our 
mind,  and  to  say,   "  A  blind  man  can  only  do  this  or  that,"  and  then  go  to  work  to  make 
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it  so  by  educating  each  and  every  one  to  fit  our  idea.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  place  Umits  to  any  human  being,  the  blind  as  well  as  the  seeing.  I  had,  for 
instance,  some  bad  boys  in  my  school  the  past  year — at  least,  that  is  what  I  was  told 
when  I  took  it.  I  did  not  believe  it,  however.  I  did  not  set  up  that  limitation  in  their 
natures,  but  treated  them  as  though  they  extended  out  into  the  sunny  fields  of  goodness, 
and  I  have  never  found  those  bad  boys.  1  had  some  natural  mechanics  in  the  school ;  one 
especially,  totally  blind,  I  have  in  mind,  who  was  always  tinkering  on  clocks.  The  system 
of  the  school  had  never  provided  for  such  a  case,  but  after  he  had  taken  to  pieces  and  put 
together  some  old  clocks,  he  became  able  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  all  the  clocks  of  the 
institution.  That  boy  is  a  limit-breaker  and  a  modifier  of  system.  Should  we  not  have 
shops  in  all  our  institutions,  so  that  the  few  mechanics  in  them  can  be  properly  developed? 
If  a  boy  is  found  capable  of  picking  every  lock  in  your  buildings,  and  persists  in  robbing 
your  beds  of  their  castors  to  make  trucks  and  machines,  shall  we  only  label  him  a  bad  boy, 
and  try  to  cure  him  by  making  rules  against  his  badness,  or  lead  him  into  goodness  by 
opening  some  door  to  growth  along  the  line  of  his  natural  capability  ?  It  is  positive  cruelty 
to  try  to  make  literary  students  of  such  boys.  Their  graduation  diplomas  cost  too  much. 
The  dull  years  vainly  spent  in  winning  them  condemns  the  school.  Why  not  graduate  such 
pupils  with  a  new  kind  of  a  diploma — a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  their  own  special  line  of 
study  or  work  ? 

I  have  spoken  only  of  boys.  The  case  of  the  girls  is  even  worse.  Here  our  system  is 
still  more  rigid.  We  think  we  know  all  about  girls,  and  just  what  they  are  fit  for.  Our 
system  says,  "  Girls  cannot  do  this  and  that,"  and  we  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion  by 
rules  that  place  them  where  they  cannot.  Our  system  in  Kansas  said  that  girls  could  be 
mentally  developed,  and  that  their  tastes  could  be  cultivated,  and  then  that  system  cruelly 
returned  them  to  their  parent's  homes — often  to  homes  of  poverty — with  nothing  that  they 
could  do,  and  with  a  barrier  of  culture  and  refinement  built  up  between  them  and  their 
parents  which  imprisoned  them  in  the  depths  of  unhappiness.  To-day  most  of  these  girls 
can  do  something  with  their  hands,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  beyond  all  our  expecta- 
tion. Where  are  their  limits  ?  I  dare  not  place  them,  and  with  their  enlargement  the 
rigid  lines  of  system  vanish.  I  cite  these  individual  cases  briefly,  merely  touching  upon 
them  without  elaboration,  because  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the 
law  of  the  organism,  or  to  the  natural  way  in  which  we  may  build  up  that  system  in  a 
school  which  makes  it  truly  an  organic  whole. 

Let  me  repeat  again  that  if  we  wish  to  build  this  system  naturally,  according  to  Nature's 
organic  efforts  in  growth,  we  must  commence  with  the  individual,  and  let  our  system 
naturally  grow  out  of  efforts  in  cooperation.  This  is  a  fact  that  will  bear  constant  repetition. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  capability  of  any  boy  or  girl  until  we  study  them  individually  and 
sympathetically  ?  Is  it  enough  that  you  know  from  their  teachers  how  they  study  and 
recite  their  daily  lessons  ;  how  often  they  are  mischievous  or  indolent  ?  These  things  are 
but  the  minor  points  in  education.  Education  means  the  educing  or  drawing  out  into 
legitimate  channels  of  action  all  the  native  powers  of  the  mind  and  exercising  them  there. 
Mere  learning,  the  mere  storing  of  the  mind  after  the  plan  of  some  approved  system,  may 
be  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent.  For  myself,  I  like  to  delve  in  books.  They  are  to  me  a 
mine  of  wisdom  and  inspiration,  but  for  some  of  my  boys  they  are  a  dungeon  whose 
labyrinths  build  tombs  for  their  faculties.  That  is  why  I  have  spoken  so  much  more  of 
work  to-day  than  of  study.  In  study  the  blind  find  a  maximum  of  system  with  a  minimum 
of  freedom;  in  work — that  is,  in  manual  training — there  is  a  maximum  of  freedom  with  a 
minimum  of  system.  In  the  doing  of  things  we  find  out  the  capabilities  of  individuals. 
That  is  the  way  life  finds  them  out.  I  have  had  girls  the  past  year  whose  minds  seemed  never 
to  have  awakened.  They  were  dull  and  apathetic,  content  to  always  be  behind  in  their 
classes,  and,  like  stragglers  in  an  army,  the  legitimate  prey  to  an  ever-marauding  band  of 
impulses.  The  only  thing  that  has  awakened  a  large  number  of  these  girls  is  the  finding 
out  that  they  can  do  something.  Action  has  recrystallized  their  natures,  reorganized  and 
re-formed  them.  The  same,  I  might  say,  also  of  a  few  of  our  boys.  Action — action  on 
Nature's  lines,  on  the  lines  of  one's  own  native  bent — saves  large  numbers  of  those  who 
see,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  sightless.  The  curse  of  blindness,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
inducements  it  offers  to  inactivity  and  indolence.  Books  alone  give  the  blind  unhealthy 
emotions  and  morbid  ideas.  Action  is  their  salvation,  and  action  must  be  induced,  not  so 
much  on  formal  lines  as  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  their  individual  natures.  I  would 
advocate,  therefore,  in  our  schools  the  freer  use  of  all  means  of  physical  culture,  and  the 
most  extensive  use  possible  of  all  means  which  develop  manual  skill ;  and  I  would  do  this, 
not  merely  to  enable  the  pupil  to  become  partially  or  fully  self-supporting  in  life,  but  as  a 
means  of  the  best  kind  of  culture — the  development  of  all  those  powers  of  self-reliance 
which  create  character.     All  education  is  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  which  does  not  have 
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character  for  its  end.  I  do  not  care  so  much  to  know  how  far  a  pupil  has  advanced  in 
rhetoric  as  I  do  to  know  what  in  him  will  make  rhetoric  of  value — what  will-power  he  has, 
what  earnestness  and  conviction,  back  of  the  form  and  style  of  expression  that  he  is  learn- 
ing. It  is  will-power  that  counts  in  life,  and  the  will-power  of  the  blind  is  too  apt  to  be 
weak,  or  to  hide  itself  on  covert  lines  of  action.  Is  not  this  partly  due  to  the  excessive  use 
of  a  cramping  system  in  our  methods  of  education? 

As  an  offset  to  what  seems  to  be  the  dangers  of  system,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
the  workshop  and  the  teaching  of  all  industries  that  are  practicable,  so  that  each  pupil  may 
have  the  best  means  for  finding  out  his  or  her  special  capability.  More  than  this,  there  is  an 
education  of  the  mind  that  comes  only  through  the  hand,  and  of  which  each  and  every  one 
stands  in  need. 

I  have  spoken  of  character  as  the  end  of  education.  Learning  alone  does  not  develop 
character,  or  what  we  often  speak  of  as  "force  of  character;  "  that  comes  only  by  action, 
and  is  induced  largely  by  the  training  of  the  hand  in  labors  of  skill.  It  is  assisted,  too,  by 
the  earning  of  money  as  a  reward  for  the  labor.  I  have  observed  the  effects  of  the  first 
money  earned  upon  some  of  my  pupils.  It  had  a  vertebral  effect.  The  head  came  up  and 
the  back  freed  itself  of  its  curvatures.  Money  may  be  truly  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  but,  like 
the  angry,  turbulent  steam  in  the  pot,  which  the  ancients  denominated  the  devil,  it  may 
smooth  the  way,  under  proper  restrictions,  for  the  easier  carrying  of  our  burdens.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  this  materialistic  age  in  its  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar.  I  have  no  use 
for  men  or  measures  that  make  human  life  secondary  to  property.  I  would  treat  money 
always  as  a  tool,  as  a  servant,  and  never  give  it  dictatorial  power,  any  more  than  I  would 
make  steam,  or  electricity,  or  fire  my  master;  and  I  am  not  approving  of  the  golden  Moloch 
of  this  age  when  I  say  that  the  earning  of  money,  and  the  cultivation  of  thrift  and  in- 
dependence in  the  earning  of  money,  is  one  of  the  best  means  by  which  we  develop 
character  in  the  blind.  And  this  earning  of  money  can  only  be  made  more  successful  by 
finding  out  what  each  one  can  do  best,  by  starting  in  our  work  from  the  study  of  the 
individual.  Do  we  use  the  money-earning  power  now  as  much  as  we  ought,  and  do  we 
not  turn  out  weak  graduates  because  we  do  not  ? 

I  think  each  one  of  us  ought  to  know  just  how  many  of  our  graduates  can  partially  or 
wholly  support  themselves.  We  should  hear  from  our  alummi  every  year,  and  know  what 
each  one  is  able  to  do,  and  how  far  our  school  has  enabled  him  to  do  that. 

Most  of  us  object  to  having  our  schools  called  "  Blind  Asylums."  When  we  hear  that 
name  we  put  on  a  little  dignity  and  correct  the  speaker.  We  make  him  ashamed  that  he  did 
not  know  it  was  strictly  an  "educational  institution."  Yet,  after  all,  the  man  is  often  right 
and  we  are  wrong.  Our  schools  are  asylums  just  so  long  as  our  graduates  visit  us,  help- 
less, and  piteous  in  the  fond  memories  of  the  old  careless  school  days,  and  showing  them- 
selves better  candidates  for  the  protecting  care  of  an  asylum  than  for  the  rougher  life  of  the 
world.  I  have  ceased  correcting  people  for  saying  "  Blind  Asylum,"  because,  where  we 
have  allowed  system  to  crush  out  individuality,  I  somehow  feel  they  may  be  right. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  term  "  Blind  Asylum  "  is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  I  think  the 
telephone  illustrates  this,  and  that  its  voice  is  significant.  I  stand  at  the  telephone  and 
announce  the  speaker  as  "  The  State  Institution  for  the  Blind."  Invariably  I  hear,  "  What  ?" 
I  repeat  the  name.  "  What  institution  is  it  ?"  comes  back.  I  repeat  again.  Then  comes, 
"  Spell  it."  I  then  get  desperate,  and  say,  "  Blind  Asylum,"  and  my  interrogator  under- 
stands perfectly.  Somehow,  I  go  away  from  that  telephone  feeling  that  the  fates  are  against 
us  in  this  Blind  Asylum  business,  and  fall  to  wondering  if  we  ourselves,  in  our  management, 
are  not  on  the  side  of  the  fates. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  individuality  in  our  blind  pupils,  and  more  force  of  character  in 
our  graduates.  I  would  like  to  see  more  will-power,  more  clear  grit,  more  backbone ;  and 
I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  develop  that  which  these  homely  words  try  to  express  than 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  do  and  to  be  that  which  Nature  has  indicated  they  may  individually 
become.  To  accomplish  this,  I  know  of  no  other  way  than  to  study  the  individual  pupil 
ourselves,  and  to  make  it  the  first  duty  of  every  teacher  to  do  the  same.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  positive,  independent  personalities  in  our  schools.  I  would  like  to  see  more  pupils 
who  zvant  something,  and  who  want  it  from  such  depths  in  their  natures  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  work  and  get  it.  In  the  absence  of  that  want,  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  cultivate  oftentimes  a  dissatisfaction  with  self,  in  order  that, 

Bowed  beneath  a  noble  discontent, 

they  may  go  on  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of  effort. 

But  here  I  am  becoming  aware  that  I  am  trenching  on  dangerous  ground  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  subject.  I  have  advocated  the  use  of  varied  industries,  and  the  encouragement 
of  varied  talent  in  pupils,  and  even  the  awakening  of  discontent,  until  in  many  of  your  minds 
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this  emphasis  of  the  side  of  variety  probably  seems  to  conflict  with  that  unity  of  purpose  so 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  successful  school.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  suggests  confusion 
and  disorder  to  your  minds.  If  so,  let  me  say  that  I  am  no  friend  to  confusion.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  work  except  by  some  system,  and  recognize  well  the  truth  that  "Order  is 
heaven's  first  law,"  and  the  first  law  of  any  organization.  I  would  only  emphasize  the  fact 
that  order,  to  be  the  natural  order,  must  be  built  up  from  the  individual  side.  Order  is  not 
heaven's  law  in  any  sense  of  descent  from  above,  full-fledged  and  perfect.  It  is  simply  the 
law  of  the  organic  whole  of  nature  working  up  from  the  cell  to  the  harmonious  organism, 
making  the  uni-verse  a  one- verse  of  praise  with  various  notes.  What  I  insist  upon  is  not 
less  system,  but  a  natural  system  built  up  by  starting  in  our  work  from  the  individual  side. 
An  organic  whole  is  not  a  ready-made  entity,  but  a  creation  by  the  cooperation  of  inde- 
pendent parts,  each  and  all  together  being  impelled  to  seek  their  own  highest  good  or  per- 
fect growth. 

Perhaps  the  law  of  organization,  as  applied  to  human  beings,  might  be  more  fully  stated 
in  other  words.  It  might  be  stated  as  follows  :  The  law  of  the  organism  is  a  moral  law 
where  it  touches  the  side  of  system ;  it  is  an  intellectual  law  of  growth  where  it  touches  the 
side  of  the  individual.  In  other  words,  the  demand  which  system  makes  upon  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  moral  demand ;  the  demand  which  the  individual  makes  upon  society  is  purely 
an  intellectual  demand. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  intellectual  demand  represents  the  starting 
point  in  any  organic  unity.  The  moral  is  simply  that  relation  of  parts  which  is  found  to  be 
the  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  moral  law  touches  us  just  where  we  touch  others. 
Without  independent  individuals,  who  have  rights  as  independent  individuals,  there  could 
be  no  moral  law.  There  can  be  no  code  of  morals  that  antedates  man.  The  most  complete 
moral  principle  the  world  ever  saw  was  that  enunciated  by  the, German  philosopher,  Emanuel 
Kant.  It  may  be  freely  paraphrased  as  follows  :  "Act  in  such  a  way  that  the  law^  of  your 
conduct  can  become  a  universal  law."  In  other  words,  act  always  in  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral good.  If  every  one  cannot  lie,  or  steal,  or  murder,  without  endangering  the  existence 
of  society,  neither  have  you  the  right  to  do  any  of  these  things. 

I  have  tried  to  introduce  this  rule  into  my  school  as  the  basis  of  self-government,  or, 
more  truly  speaking,  of  cooperative  government.  W^hen  a  boy  or  girl  comes  to  me  with  a 
request  for  some  special  privilege,  I  have  only  to  ask  :  "Would  the  best  good  of  the  school 
be  served  if  I  granted  that  privilege  to  all  ?  "  My  next  question  naturally  would  be,  "  Then 
what  special  reason  have  you  for  asking  an  exception  in  your  case  ?"  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  pupil  will  not  let  me  reach  the  second  question.  He  will  already  have  perceived 
that  he  was  wrong  in  asking  the  first.  In  some  cases  the  pupil  has  a  reason,  and  a  good 
one,  and  then  I  listen  to  him.  I  would  not  make  of  Kant's  maxim  an  iron  law,  but  a  law 
which  rewards  merit  and  bears  hard  upon  indolence.  "  Straight  is  the  law  of  duty,"  says 
the  poet.  That  is  true  of  the  moral  law  only  as  applied  to  the  individual  act  and  ihe  indi- 
vidual conscience.  As  applied  to  system,  or  society,  or  the  organism,  duty  acts  on  a  curved 
line.  Did  you  ever  think  that  out  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  law  which  compels  you  in 
all  your  individual  acts  in  house-building  to  follow  the  straight  lines  of  the  square  and  the 
plummet,  nature  builds  all  her  beautiful  curves  ?  Your  acts  along  its  lines  must  be  straight ; 
you  make  them  curved  at  your  peril,  but  the  universal  system  of  things  curves  all  its  lines 
in  relation  to  you;  for  it  is  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  acting  upon  the  positive,  upward- 
pushing  life  of  the  individual,  that  nature  bends  the  blade  of  grass  or  bough,  and  curls  the 
leaf  or  curves  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Just  so  we  must  work  upon  the  positive,  aspiring 
pupil  in  our  schools,  making  curved  lines  in  his  nature  where  he  finds  himself  related  to 
others  ;   yet  if  he  have  no  force  of  character,  how  can  we  begin  to  construct  the  curves  ? 

The  individual  should  first  seek  to  find  the  line  of  his  development  according  to  his 
inherited  faculties,  and  then  cooperate  to  help  others  to  find  the  same  for  themselves.  You 
have  no  right  to  trifle  with  your  moral  relations  to  others,  and  the  others,  or  society,  have 
no  right  to  place  intellectual  restrictions  upon  you. 

The  pupil  in  your  institution  is  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  governing  power  of 
that  institution  as  you  are  placed  in  relation  to  society.  You  have  no  right  to  abridge  or 
restrict  his  intellectual  freedom,  or  the  activity  of  his  mind,  on  the  lines  of  his  natural  devel- 
opment, and  he  must  respect  the  good  of  the  organic  whole  in  all  his  actions.  To  become 
more  explicit,  you  have  no  right  to  thrust  your  opinions  on  politics,  or  religion,  or  any  other 
of  the  organizations  of  society,  upon  him,  but  he  must  respect  you  as  the  representative  of 
order  in  all  that  concerns  the  good  of  the  organism  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Perhaps  you  will  here  ask.  How  will  you  bring  about  order  and  harmony  in  an  institu- 
tion if  you  give  so  much  liberty  to  the  individual  ?  I  reply  again,  Start  from  the  individual. 
Implant  in  every  mind  the  desire  for  individual  growth;  then,  with  it,  fix  in  every  mind  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  engaged  in  the  same  work.    All  true  organization  starts  from 
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the  individual — from  his  intellectual  convictions.  It  starts  just  where  it  starts  in  the  crystal. 
The  diamond  is  a  diamond,  because  it  is  not  made  by  outside  pressure,  but  by  a  centralizing 
power  within.  Outside  pressure  takes  the  same  amount  of  carbon  that  there  is  in  the  dia- 
mond, and  can  only  make  out  of  it  a  lump  of  dirt;  crystallization  makes  the  jewel.  Vour 
institution  and  every  individual  in  it  should  be  a  crystallized  jewel,  and  not  a  mere  lump  of 
dirt.  I  think  we  can  hardly  bring  about  this  crystallization  without  teaching  the  process  of 
self-government,  as  it  is  represented  by  a  true  republic.  I  repeat  again,  that  I  try  to  make 
my  school  a  republic.  The  pupils  are  urged  to  govern  themselves,  and  thus  they  do  most 
of  the  governing  ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say  we  govern  by  cooperation.  Where  every  pupil 
has  his  eye  on  the  good  of  the  whole  school,  woe  be  to  the  culprit  who  tries  to  set  up  an 
independent  authority. 

That  is  all  I  ought  to  say  upon  our  subject  to-day  in  its  local  reference,  or  as  it  applies 
to  single  instirutions.  Very  briefly  I  will  speak  of  its  reference  to  the  national  organizaiion 
represented  in  this  meeting,  or  to  what  may  be  called  its  relation  to  the  good  of  the  whole  of 
the  blind  of  our  country. 

Each  of  our  institutions  or  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind  has  its  own  character. 
Looked  upon  as  a  unit,  it  occupies  the  place  of  an  individual  in  its  relation  to  this  National 
Association.  To  be  sure  we  have  many  things  in  common.  We  have  certain  studies  that 
we  teach  in  all  our  schools ;  we  have  certain  trades  that  are  generally  taught.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  that  one  school  emphasizes  one  line  of  study  and  another  a  different; 
that  one  magnifies  the  value  of  music  and  another  that  of  art  in  plastic  material ;  that  one 
finds  itself  in  a  locality  giving  superior  advantages  to  one  trade  which  in  other  localities 
would  be  almost  impossible.  And  then,  again,  we  read  and  wi^ite  a  different  language. 
This  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all — astonishing,  I  mean,  to  the  unsophisticated. 
Probably  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  language  is  the  expression  of  an  abnormal  growth  in 
individuality,  to  whose  enormity,  morally  considered,  many  of  the  older  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  become  indifferent — as  indifferent,  perhaps,  as  Pope  said  we  may  become 
to  vice,  which  is 

a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 

That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

I  confess  that  it  astonished  me  when  first  I  learned  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  used 
different  languages — that  the  pupils  of  one  school  could  not  correspond  with  or  read  the 
books  of  another — and  of  the  hundreds  of  people  to  whom  I  have  explained  the  New  York 
Point  System  the  past  year,  and  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  schools  used 
one  and  some  another  system,  I  have  never  found  one  who  did  not  express  the  utmost 
surprise — a  surprise  which  often  revealed  serious  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  general 
management.  These  were  the  expressions  of  the  unsophisticated,  of  the  disinterested  men 
and  women  who  viewed  the  matter  from  a  common-sense  standpoint.  Usually  they  asked  : 
Do  not  your  superintendents  ever  meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest  to 
the  blind  ?  And  when  I  told  them  they  did,  I  thought  I  read  in  their  minds  unspoken 
compliments  of  rather  a  doubtful  character. 

How  shall  we  get  any  help  on  this  question?  Will  our  subject  assist  us  any?  I  do 
not  wish  to  revive  the  discussion  of  this  question,  but  only  to  suggest  some  general  laws 
that  seem  indicated  by  the  subject  I  am  presenting.  My  main  suggestion  is  this  :  The 
conflict  between  the  individual  schools  of  the  blind  and  the  national  system  which  might 
be,  is  not  one  of  just  the  same  character  as  the  conflict  between  the  development  of  the 
individual  pupil  and  the  organic  whole  of  his  particular  school.  The  individual  school  is 
not  just  the  same  as  the  individual  pupil.  We  perceive  this  when  we  try  to  lay  a  basis  for 
logical  reasoning  in  regard  to  what  concerns  our  National  Association  by  asking,  "  What  is 
the  great  aim  of  the  National  Association  ?  "  just  as  we  asked,  "  What  is  the  aim  of  the 
single  institution  ?  "  In  the  single  institution  we  found  the  aim  to  be  the  development  of 
the  individual  pupil,  but  we  do  not  find  the  aim  of  the  national  organization  to  be  the 
development  of  individuality  in  the  several  institutions.  They  do  that  themselves,  and  its 
aim  is  rather  to  induce  a  more  perfect  cooperation  in  this  development  of  individuals.  The 
several  institutions  are  only  half-way  houses  between  the  pupils  and  that  system  which 
ought  most  broadly  to  represent  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  a  single  institution  merely 
represents  a  local  theory  concerning  what  is  good  for  those  within  the  scope  of  its  observa- 
tion.    We  come  here  to  get  moral  good — to  find  out  our  larger  relationships. 

This  being  true,  when  you  take  up  the  question  of  what  is  good  for  the  blind  nationally, 
you  must  temporarily  ignore  the  several  institutions  in  the  great  organic  whole,  and  per- 
ceive that  the  individual  pupils  in  each  school  are  directly  related  to  the  national  system 
and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  the  perfect  organism  as  those  we  found  in  considering  our 
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subject  in  its  local  reference.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  large  number  of  pupils  of  the 
United  States,  each  one  of  which  should  find  the  chief  end  of  man  in  getting  his  growth, 
and  in  cooperating  with  all  the  other  pupils  of  the  United  States  in  devising  such  a  system 
of  action  in  self-government  as  will  bring  the  highest  good  to  all.  We  must,  in  fact,  apply 
the  law  which  pervades  Nature's  organisms  to  the  national  side  of  our  subject  just  as  we 
applied  it  to  its  local  side,  and  the  local  institution  is  simply  the  means  through  which  we 
do  this. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  this  law,  I  would  say :  All  these  questions  of  dispute 
are  not  for  you  to  decide  who  have  your  various  ready-made  theories  of  what  is  good  for 
the  blind,  but  they  are  for  the  blind  themselves  to  decide.  I  test  all  of  my  theories 
concerning  the  blind  by  referring  them  to  the  blind  boys  and  girls  themselves,  though 
generally,  I  will  admit,  by  some  process  which  makes  them  least  conscious  of  the  reference. 
I  try  them  on  and  see  how  they  fit,  as  I  would  fit  a  shoe  or  a  coat.  I  believe  in  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life—  in  practical  tests.  It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  we  say, 
but  it  makes  a  vast  difference  with  others  and  with  ourselves  what  we  do.  I  believe  in  the 
education  of  events.  I  do  not  think  much  of  argument.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  the  logic 
of  an  advocate,  although  I  like  to  look  upon  it  as  a  work  of  art,  but  I  do  believe  in  the  logic 
of  events — that  is,  I  believe  that  individual  human  action  working  itself  out  on  lines  of 
natural  growth  and  experiments  in  growth  decides  all  questions  whatever  we  as  theorists 
may  have  to  say  in  the  premises.  Your  machines  and  your  appliances  for  work,  placed  in 
competition  and  given  equal  chance  for  the  suffrages  of  the  blind,  will  hold  their  own 
arguments,  and  the  blind  men  and  women  will  be  the  umpires  and  judges,  whether  you  say 
yea  or  nay. 

Personally  I  have  no  anxiety  over  this  matter  of  a  universal  language  at  all.  Having 
lived  through  my  first  surprise  in  meeting  this  modern  Tower  of  Babel,  I  fall  back  on  the 
laws  of  Nature  in  perfect  peace,  believing  that  her  laws  will  bury  the  last  brick  of  the 
tower,  and,  preliminary  to  that,  trust  that  she  will  cover  them  with  the  blossoms  of  peace 
as  she  covers  all  her  unsightly  rocks  with  mosses  and  lichens. 

And  the  same  of  all  other  questions  of  dispute.  All  we  have  to  do  in  our  work  with 
these  is  to  remember  that  the  relation  of  our  blind  pupils  to  any  national  system  is  a  moral 
relation,  demanding  of  us  our  most  impartial  estimate  of  what  is  for  the  highest  good  of  all 
the  blind  of  our  country,  and  that  the  relation  of  our  National  Association  to  the  blind  is 
one  that  must  not  restrict  or  curtail  in  any  way  the  freest  intellectual  development  of  each 
one  of  the  pupils  of  our  several  institutions. 

That  is  all  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  on  this  subject.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much,  and  of  too 
general  a  character.  I  have  protected  my  inexperience  by  the  cover  of  the  universal,  a 
course  which,  in  some  kinds  of  literary  work,  is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  new  one. 

Nevertheless,  that  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  universal  in  Nature's  laws  or  general 
principles.  Their  highest  value  to  us  is  in  their  suggestiveness,  and  in  the  confidence  they 
give  us  that  all  our  work  has  its  infinite  side,  and  its  eternal  support  in  law  and  order. 

These  suggestions  come  to  us  most  strongly  in  moments  of  weariness,  or  when  doubt 
leads  us  to  the  borders  of  despair.  We  see,  then,  things  in  balance — as,  for  instance,  the 
system  of  things  and  the  human  individual.  We  feel  this  balance  of  force  until  it  presses 
upon  us  like  the  suspension  of  animation.  We  feel  a  moral  paralysis.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  one  form  of  moral  tragedy,  where  good  and  evil  draw  with  equal  power.  That  which 
saves  us,  then,  and  restores  us  to  courage  and  action  is  the  perception  of  the  eternal  and 
immutable;  the  perception  of  the  law  back  of  the  thing;  the  perception  of  Nature's  unity 
beyond  this  duality  that  seems  to  reign  in  our  sphere.  When  we  perceive  this,  faith 
revives,  courage  awakens,  and  enterprise  enters  into  all  our  actions.  Possibly  more  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  enterprise  that  comes  from  this  perception  is  needed  in  our  work.  If  so,  it 
may  not  have  been  amiss  that  I  have  been  almost  forced,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
to  point  you  to-day  to  the  side  of  general  law,  rather  than  to  those  details  in  institution 
management  with  which  you  are  more  familiar  than  myself. 


DISCUSSION. 
President: 

The  able  paper  that  has  just  been  read  by  Brother  Todd  is  now  open  for  discussion. 
Mr.  Pease  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  seems  to  me  there  is  but  little  left  for  me  to  say ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  suppose  I  ain  expected  to  present  what  I  can  discern  on  the  other  side.  The 
writer  said  that  experience  should  be  the  basis  of  our  judgment  in  examining  the  question 
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as  to  where  we  shall  leave  off  system  and  take  up  the  individual,  if  such  a  situation  is 
possible.  First,  1  assume  that  our  object  is  the  development  of  the  individual,  and  that  the 
methods  and  means  of  instructing  seeing  children,  as  far  as  they  are  possible  in  our  work, 
are  desirable.  If  we  accept  that  position  we  have  a  limited  number  of  studies.  The  wide 
experience  of  learned  men  has  determined  that  certain  studies  are  desirable  to  develop 
certain  faculties,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  certain  studies  should  be  placed  before  the 
child  at  certain  ages,  and  I  think  that  the  most  of  us  have,  in  our  schools,  followed  this  rule. 

We  have  a  course  of  studies,  and  that  course  is  a  system.  We  may  start  at  the  last 
year  and  trace  it  down  to  the  kindergarten.  You  will  find  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  find  out  what  the  children  know,  and  the  next  is  to  place  them  on  the  track  of  studies 
most  beneficial.  It  is  a  lack  of  system  to  place  a  pupil  without  regard  to  class  or  grade.  A 
class  of  five  can  be  conducted  on  the  same  line  with  the  same  amount  of  progress  as  a  class 
of  one,  providing  the  pupils  are  so  progressed  that  they  can  be  classed. 

The  individuality  to  my  mind  comes  along  that  line  of  child  study  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  lately.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
point  made  by  Brother  Todd,  that  the  children  should  be  assisted,  not  only  by  the  individual 
teacher,  but  by  the  systematic  management  of  the  school. 

We  have  not  books  sufficient  to  carry  on  individual  study,  and,  again,  I  do  not  see  the 
advantages  of  it.  If  the  pupil  does  not  finish  a  study  in  a  given  time  he  must  go  back  and 
finish  it.  In  the  grading  of  our  school  the  children  can  press  on  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  it  furnishes  an  impetus  to  forge  ahead.  We  have  our  programme  so  arranged  that  they 
go  from  one  study  to  another,  and  they  in  no  way  conflict. 

We  had  an  interesting  incident  in  our  school  last  year.  One  or  two  of  our  boys  took  to 
mechanical  work,  and,  in  fact,  one  of  them  built  a  cart  and  another  boy  built  a  bicycle. 
The  principal  tool  they  had  was  part  of  a  blade  of  an  old  bucksaw,  without  a  handle  to 
dignify  it  as  a  tool.  We  have  a  playroom  in  which  the  boys  amuse  themselves,  but  we 
have  no  workshop.  A  little  later  on  we  expect  to  have  a  mechanical  department,  and  teach 
our  boys  along  this  line.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  bring  myself  to  indorse  all  that  was 
said  regarding  manual  training.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  teach  our  boys  how  to 
handle  tools,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  need  all  the  mental  education  that  time  will  give 
them. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  what  the  blind  can  do.  If  I  felt  that  I  must 
experiment  on  everything  before  I  could  determine  what  a  blind  child  could  do,  I  am  sure 
that  I  would  waste  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time.  But  men  that  have  been  trained  as  many 
of  the  superintendents  here  have  been  can  easily  see  that  there  are  some  things  which  a 
blind  child  cannot  do.  As,  for  instance,  anything  relating  to  colors,  a  blind  child  can  do 
nothing  with.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  broad  line  between  what  the  blind  children  are 
doing  now  and  what  we  can  see  they  may  do.  This  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
experimenting  along  this  line  of  what  is  possible  for  the  blind  child.  We  have  our  regular 
course  of  studies  laid  out,  and  determine  to  follow  it  until  we  encounter  an  obstacle.  If  we 
encounter  an  obstacle,  we  set  about  to  overcome  it,  and  do  not  yield  until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded; then  we  will  proceed.  The  course  of  studies  mapped  out  is  as  complete  as  we  can 
make  it,  but  we  are  limited  in  our  experience  with  children,  and  we  are  trying  by 
attending  this,  the  largest  meeting  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  to  improve  ourselves.  This 
Convention  gives  us  a  far  wider  experience  than  we  can  draw  from  our  own  schools,  and  I 
am  satisfied  to  take  the  advice  given  here  as  to  methods  of  educating  blind  children,  and  go 
home  and  apply  them  to  my  own  school. 

Now  this  question  of  trade  is  a  question  for  us  all  to  study.  Shall  I  leave  the  suggestion 
of  a  suitable  trade  to  the  child,  or  shall  I  try  and  determine  that  to  my  own  satisfaction 
along  the  line  of  experiments  and  reasoning  ?  The  difficulty  with  experimenting  is  that  we 
cannot  eliminate  personal  feeling.  Here  are  two  things  I  want  to  bring  before  a  child. 
The  teacher  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  one  of  them,  and  the  child  will  see  it  and  be- 
come prejudiced  also.  Take  the  two  systems  of  point.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  child 
will  side  with  the  one  I  am  in  favor  of.  And  children  will  do  this  especially  where  they 
have  been  reading  for  some  time  in  one  system.  We  cannot  take  it  to  a  child  who  has 
never  read  any;  it  would  take  too  long  to  determine  whether  one  system  is  superior  to  the 
other.  The  result  is  that  I  must  take  it  to  a  child  who  has  read,  and,  naturally,  he  will 
not  look  upon  the  new  system  with  favor  if  he  has  read  for  any  length  of  time  in  another 
system.     Consequently,  my  experiment  is  worth  nothing. 

Thus,  you  see  the  utter  uselessness  of  applying  to  your  pupils  on  these  questions.  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  way  of  finding  out  these  things  without  applying  to  the  imma- 
ture minds  of  our  children.  The  same  thing  applies  to  trades.  You  must  determine  for 
yourself.  What  trades  are  you  going  to  select  for  a  certain  pupil  ?  The  pupil  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  various  trades  ;  he  does  not  know  whether  he  would  make  a  sue- 
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cess  at  broom-making  or  not ;  he  has  only  heard  somebody  say  that  it  was  a  good  trade  for 
blind  people. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in  the  paper  just  delivered,  and  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  it.  The  subject  has  called  to  my  mind  an  article  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  about  the  wonderful  child,  Helen  Keller,  and  I  have  been  asking 
myself  the  question,  Are  we  educating  our  children  along  the  wrong  lines  ?  But  we  cannot 
all  have  teachers  such  as  Miss  Keller  had.  There  are  other  little  blind  and  deaf  children 
with  individual  teachers,  who,  I  understand,  are  doing  wonderfully  fine  work.  That  is 
caused  by  individual  teaching.  If  all  blind  children  had  individual  teachers  and  wealthy 
parents  to  spend  untold  sums  upon  them,  we  would  get  marvelous  results. 

My  experience  is  that  individual  instruction  is  not  practical  where  we  have  classes  to 
deal  with.  Then,  too,  the  individual  instruction  of  the  blind  is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  educated  in  the  common  schools.  In  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools  the  average  per  cent,  of  cost  per  capita  is,  I  think,  $23.61,  while  our  per 
capita  expense  in  the  Philadelphia  institution  was  $363  and  some  odd  cents.  We  cannot 
increase  our  number  of  teachers  indefinitely.  In  our  classes  in  Philadelphia  twelve  is  ab  ut 
the  size  of  the  average  class.  An  ordinary  teacher  should  be  able  to  sit  down  and  teach 
twelve  pupils  as  a  class ;   not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  whole  class. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  should  consider  a  pupil  individually  and  correct  him.  If  there  is 
a  pupil  in  our  school  who  is  unruly,  and  he  has  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  scholars,  1  think 
we  ought  to  send  him  home.  I  indorsed  this  very  strongly  at  first,  but  found  it  would  make 
things  unpleasant  for  me. 

In  our  school  we  get  the  very  best  teachers  we  can  from  the  Normal  School,  and  say  to 
them  when  they  come  to  us,  *'  There  are  your  pupils."  The  principal  teacher  gives  the  new 
teacher  the  curriculum  and  tells  her  to  report  to  him.  I  give  him  power  to  correct  certain 
things,  other  powers  I  maintain,  and  if  the  question  at  issue  exceeds  his  power  he  comes  to 
me.  I  have  given  him  the  authority,  so  that  the  students  can  go  to  him  and  not  to  me.  He 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  doing  good,  and  I  find  that  this  authority  gives  him  additional 
interest  in  his  work  and  also  makes  him  more  careful  in  his  judgment. 

We  have  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  also.  One  is  in  rivalry  with  the  other.  That  is  said 
to  be  a  reason  why  you  should  introduce  boys  and  girls  into  one  class,  but  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  in  keeping  my  two  schools  distinct.  The  result  of  our  grade  system  is  excellent. 
A  teacher  has  charge  of  everything  her  grade  has.  I  do  not  step  in  and  interfere.  If  she 
cannot  manage  her  department,  I  do  not  want  her  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Pease  :     How  are  the  studies  arranged  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  They  are  about  equal.  There  are  as  many  studies  in  the  second  year  as 
in  the  first  and  in  the  third,  and  when  the  third  year  is  finished  and  they  go  into  the  fourth 
they  have  fewer  studies.  Then  they  go  into  manual  training  and  music.  If  they  show  they 
have  a  particular  liking  for  music  or  any  trade,  we  give  them  more  time  to  it.  In  a  few 
words,  our  object  is  to  guide  the  pupils  into  a  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 
Sometimes  they  have  no  knowledge  at  all  about  a  certain  trade  they  want  to  take  up,  but 
have  the  desire  simply  because  they  have  heard  from  other  blind  people  that  it  is  a  very 
good  trade.  We  watch  a  pupil  carefully  to  see  what  special  talent  he  can  best  develop  to 
make  for  himself  a  living.  When  we  have  accomplished  this,  I  think  we  have  done  the 
very  best  thing  we  can  do  for  a  blind  boy  or  girl.     In  fact,  we  have  accomplished  our  object. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  :  I  rather  think  we  have  misapprehended  Mr.  Todd's  paper.  I 
do  not  see  anything  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  we  are  destroying  the  system  of  our 
schools  by  following  out  these  lines.  I  understand  the  paper  to  mean  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  are  to  look  into  the  capacity  of  each  student,  and  to  encourage  an  individual 
character.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  classifying  our  pupils  and  pursuing  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction — nothing  that  would  destroy  the  harmony  of  our  schools. 
Of  course,  our  schools  may  be  so  large  that  we  cannot  educate  each  child,  and  direct  that 
child's  mind  in  the  way  it  is  best  calculated  to  pursue,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  try  to  develop  an  individuality,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  urge  him  on  the 
lines  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  pursue.  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  destroy  the  good 
discipline  ot  the  school.  So  far  as  the  mechanical  development  is  concerned,  it  is  all  right 
to  encourage  the  child  in  the  trade  for  which  he  has  a  talent.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Todd 
means  that  we  should  forget  all  our  class  system,  but  to  develop  individuality  along  with 
our  class  system.  We  recognize  in  all  this  work  that  the  blind  child  is  not  going  to  make 
the  same  development  that  the  child  with  sight  will,  but,  when  we  have  a  particularly 
bright  individual,  we  should  encourage  him  in  his  line.  If  he  wants  to  learn  locksmithing, 
et  him  have  the  opportunity.     We  must  direct  the  course  of  study ;  pupils  are  not  capable 
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of  doing  it  themselves,  and  they  are  likely  to  select  some  line  of  work  because  some  one  has 
told  them  that  it  was  a  good  way  to  make  a  living.  Of  course,  there  are  some  children 
who  are  headstrong  in  the  desire  to  follow  some  trade  for  which  they  think  they  have  a 
calling;  still,  we  must  direct  them  and  try  to  take  them  some  other  way.  This  is  not 
destroying  their  individuality,  but  simply  keeping  them  in  the  lines  that  are  really  their 
own,  although  they  do  not  see  it. 

Mr.  Wait:  Regarding  Brother  Todd's  paper,  we  must  understand  the  terms  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  used.  There  is  no  dividing  line  between  individuality  and  system. 
In  all  school  work  each  should  be  constantly  recognized.  We  might  express  the  con- 
trastmg  ideas  by  the  term  Development  vs.  Repression.  Children  in  classes  are  often 
repressed.  The  teacher,  though  possessing  a  tender  heart  and  good  principles,  may  not 
know  how  to  care  for  the  class  and  for  its  individual  members  at  the  same  time.  Hard  and 
fast  rules  are  made  for  all,  and  repression  is  the  result.  The  best  way,  in  such  a  case,  is 
to  employ  a  real,  and  not  a  sham,  teacher.  But,  in  any  case,  results  will  be  variable.  In 
this  respect  the  school  may  be  compared  to  a  young  orange  grove  cared  for  by  the  same 
hand.  One  tree  grows  three  feet  in  a  season,  and  another  only  grows  half  a  foot,  while 
another  withers  and  dies  under  exactly  the  same  treatment.  To  what  is  it  all  due?  Of 
course,  it  is  something  in  the  inner  life  of  these  trees  which  has  caused  this  difference,  and 
which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  gardener.  Sometimes  the  trees  will  not  bloom,  and, 
again,  the  blossoms  fall  and  no  fruit  will  set.  So,  with  some  children,  the  period  of  growth 
seems  suddenly  to  come  to  an  end,  and  the  early  promise  is  unfulfilled.  Now,  there  are 
causes  for  all  this,  and  we  must  look  arounrt  and  determine  them.  The  besetting  evil  once 
discovered  must  be  gotten  at  and  eradicated.  Still,  this  may  all  be  done,  and  yet,  in  occa- 
sional cases,  all  our  efforts  will  prove  unavailing. 

Mis?  Helmke:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wait  that  we  should  study  the  child,  and  find  out 
its  good  and  bad  points.  I  think  it  is  the  teacher's  first  duty  to  find  out  the  good  points 
the  child  has,  which,  if  developed,  will  best  help  it  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  and  then 
find  out  what  will  best  develop  these  points  or  characteristics,  no  matter  how  it  affects 
system.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  system  in  all  schools;  but  when  we  come  across  a 
child  peculiarly  adapted  for  something  outside  of  our  system,  I  think  our  first  thought 
should  be,  not  whether  these  characteristics  in  the  child  come  within  the  lines  of  our 
system,  but  how  we  can  best  develop  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  our  school  we  find 
a  pupil  who  has  no  special  talent,  and  goes  along  from  one  thing  to  another  without  making 
any  progress,  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  bring  out  a  pupil  like  that?  We  only  have  from 
ten  to  twelve  years  in  which  to  form  a  pupil's  character.  We  should  try  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  not  something  in  them  we  could  develop,  something  for  which  they  have  a  special 
tendency,  and  if  we  can  find  this  out  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  help  them  all  we  can  to 
develop  it  to  the  extent  that  they  make  something  out  of  it.  Let  the  child  spend  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  in  the  study  of  this  course.  Urge  him  all  we  can ;  if  necessary, 
make  him  stick  to  it  until  he  has  mastered  it. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Todd  that  there  are  many  things  a  teacher  should  decide  for  the  pupil, 
but  in  some  cases  we  should  let  the  pupil  decide  for  himself,  but  not  let  him  know  it.  I 
mean,  by  finding  out  what  the  child  is  fitted  for,  and  then  urging  him  on  in  it;  but,  of 
course,  in  most  cases  the  teacher  must  use  his  discretion.  I  have  found  in  our  school  that 
encouraging  individuality  regardless  of  system,  as  Mr.  Todd  indicated,  has  worked 
splendidly,  and  that  pupils  who  have  shown  natural  tendencies  and  have  been  encouraged 
to  follow  them  out  are  the  ones  who  have  been  an  honor  to  our  school  after  they  have  left  us. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  will  say  but  a  word,  and  perhaps  that  word  will  be  in  self-defense.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  on  your  minds  that  I  would  have  no  system 
in  the  school.  We  should  have  system,  but  I  believe  in  following  out  the  system  from  an 
individual  point  of  view.  I  cannot  help  noticing  in  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  speakers  the 
question,  where  do  we  leave  off  system  and  take  up  individuality  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  have  all  individuality  and  no  system ;  there  should  be  a  union  between  the  two. 
System  and  individuality  do  not  conflict,  they  are  a  part  of  each  other — one  must  accompany 
the  other.  I  have  been  studying  out  this  idea  that  we  have  been  running  too  closely  on  the 
line  of  system  and  not  studying  the  individuality  in  our  pupils.  We  are  too  formal  in  our 
methods,  and  do  not  branch  out  enough  or  risk  enough  in  trying  to  develop  some  individual 
characteristic  in  a  pupil.  It  is  clearly  our  duty,  as  has  been  stated,  to  study  our  pupils,  not 
to  make  them  follow  close  on  to  the  heels  of  every  other  student  that  has  gone  through  our 
school,  but  to  use  our  brains  and  study  each  one  and  follow  him  out,  and  not  our  system. 
The  pupil  must  not  do  all  the  studying;  the  teacher  has  as  much  studying  to  do  as  he.  In 
fact,  the  responsibility  of  the  future  success  or  failure  of  the  child  depends  solely  in  some 
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cases  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  thoroughly  understand  the  child.  If  the  teacher  does 
study  a  child  and  urges  him  on  in  some  particular  branch,  he  awakens  in  that  child  an 
interest  which  otherwise,  had  the  old  system  been  followed  out,  would  never  have  been 
developed  at  all,  but  would  have  lain  dormant,  and  the  child  would  have  followed  in  the 
steps  of  many  another  blind  brother  and  end  his  days  in  an  almshouse.  In  my  own  school 
I  do  not  ask  a  pupil  what  trade  he  wishes  to  learn,  but  I  find  out  without  asking,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  my  school  to  find  this  out  and  encourage  them  to  push  it  to  a 
success.     I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  as  the  hour  is  late. 
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PAPER  BY  MR.  GEORGE  C.  MORRISON,  ENTITLED  "THE  USE  OF 

TEXT-BOOKS." 


In  his  paper  upon  the  "  Relation  of  School  Work  to  the  Future  of  the  Blind,"  delivered 
before  the  Convention  at  Baltimore  several  years  ago,  Mr.  Parmalee  says:  "In  training  the 
blind  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  in  common  with  others  before  me,  I  hold  that  the  methods 
and  means  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  methods  and  means  employed  in  our 
best  training  schools  for  the  sighted.  The  same  general  principles  should  govern  instruct- 
ors of  the  blind,  they  adapting  those  principles  so  far  as  necessary  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  blind  pupil.  In  either  case  there  is  the  same  human  mind  with  which  to  deal,  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  possessing  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  the  same  tendencies  to  be  curbed, 
and  the  same  powers,  with  one  exception,  to  be  enlarged  and  trained.  The  inherent  powers 
of  the  mind  remain  unchanged  after  sight  is  gone." 

In  short,  the  mind  as  a  working  machine  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  the  blind  and 
the  sighted.  It  is  ju^t  as  sensitive  to  impressions  of  all  kinds,  even  though  the  same  mental 
sensation  may  not  produce  the  same  mental  image  in  both  cases.  Those  sensations,  giving 
rise  to  menial  pictures,  which  the  seeing  person  receives  by  means  of  the  eye,  the  blind 
must  to  a  great  degree  receive  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  the  sense  of  touch  will  produce  the  same  mental  picture  which  the  sense  of  sight 
Hoes,  but,  for  all  practical  working  purposes,  it  produces  one  equally  as  good.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  we  take  some  object,  as  a  chair;  the  blind  man  must  think  of  it  as  it  feels,  the 
seeing  one,  as  it  looks.  But,  having  learned  that  the  letters  C-H-A-I-R  stand  for  the 
object  in  question,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word  CHAIR  should  not  make  the  same 
impression  on  the  mind  in  both  cases,  though  the  conception  of  the  object  for  which  it  stands 
be  very  different.  Therefore,  after  having  a  practical  understanding  of  the  meanings  con- 
veyed by  words,  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  the  sighted,  with  respect  to  sensitiveness  of 
impression  and  assimilation  of  ideas,  are  about  equal,  and  consequently,  if  I  were  reading 
or  lecturing  to  both  blind  and  seeing  pupils,  using  words  with  which  they  were  equally 
familiar,  they  should  all,  on  an  average,  grasp  the  idea  at  the  same  time,  i.  e.,  their  minds 
should  work  with  the  same  rapidity.  Now,  if  the  conclusion  which  we  have  reached  is  true, 
that,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  mental  activity  of  the  blind  and  the  sighted  is  the  same, 
how  can  we  expect  to  educate  or  train  up  the  mind  of  a  blind  child  by  a  method  which  was 
proved  a  failure  years  ago  in  the  education  of  the  sighted.  Certainly,  if  the  blind  child  can- 
not accomplish  as  much  as  the  seeing  one  under  the  same  conditions,  it  is  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  expect  him  to  do  so  under  a  system  of  training  which  the  seeing  one  gave  up  as 
a  failure  long  ago. 

Usually,  when  a  claim  such  as  this  is  made,  it  is  the  custom  to  cite  the  names  of  the 
infinitesimally  small  number  of  blind  men  and  women  who,  by  superhuman  efforts  aided 
by  extraordinary  ability,  have  been  able  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  If  we  stop  to  think  for 
one  moment  we  will  find  that  in  the  old  days  of  oral  education  or  instruction  there  were  just 
as  many,  and  more,  who  achieved  just  as  wonderful  results  for  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  It  is  not  the  wonderful  blind  men  and  women,  but  their  more  humble  brothers  and 
sisters  that  we  must  consider;  the  ones  who,  under  our  system  of  education,  are  continu- 
ally making  a  failure  of  life. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the  blind  child  to  laboriously  study 
out  a  truth  when  the  teacher  can  give  him  the  gist  of  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  To  them 
I  would  simply  say  that  they  have  a  wrong  concepiion  of  the  goal  towards  which  all  educa- 
tion should  aim.  They  belong  to  that  class  of  people  who  say  that  knowledge  is  knowledge 
no  matter  how  you  get  it,  which  is  just  as  false  a  statement  as  that  figures  will  not  lie.  It 
is  a  great  deal  more  important  how  one  gets  knowledge  than  how  much  knowledge  (I  use 
the  word  now  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  frequently  used,  as  the  ability  to  rattle  off  facts 
and  figures)  one  gets. 
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Instruction  is  not  to  furnish  man  with  knowledge  and  skill  except  as  a  means  to  develop 
the  mind  and  the  other  powers  of  the  human  being.  Consequently,  education  for  real  life 
should  aim  at  the  production  of  accurate  understanding,  and  of  sound,  untrammeled  wisdom. 
For,  says  Comenius,  school  is  the  workshop  of  humanity ;  it  is  to  bring  man  to  the  ready 
and  proper  use  of  his  reason,  his  language  and  his  artistic  skill — to  wisdom,  eloquence  and 
prudence.  First,  the  senses  are  to  be  set  to  work ;  then,  memory ;  and  last,  understanding 
and  judgment.  The  pupil  must  not  learn  by  heart  what  has  not  become  his  from  perception 
or  reflection.  The  child  must  use  its  senses  as  perceptive  powers  ;  must  observe  sur- 
rounding objects;  compare  its  perceptions;  form  concepts,  judgments  and  conclusions 
from  its  ideas  ;  learn  to  express  its  thoughts  clearly  and  fluently,  and  fix  its  knowledge  as 
well  as  improve  its  skill  by  varied  exercise.  In  short,  all  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be 
kept  in  activity.  Knowledge  must  not  be  given  as  something  cut  and  dried,  but  it  must  be 
found  from  its  elements. 

It  is  this  self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  is  the  keynote  to  all  successful 
teaching.  Socrates,  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity,  recognized  this  when  he  said 
that  all  ideas  should  grow  in  the  self-active  mind  of  the  learner  until  they  were  sufficiently 
clear  to  be  expressed.  And  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  Properly  speaking,  I  have  been 
nobody's  teacher;  but  if  anyone  has  ever  desired  to  hear  what  I  said,  I  have  never  be- 
grudged him,  etc.  But  if  anyone  maintains  that  he  has  learned  anything  from  me, 
especially  what  all  of  you  have  not  heard,  you  may  know  that  he  does  not  speak  the  truth." 
So  strictly  did  he  adhere  to  this  developing  method  of  education,  that  frequently,  when  a 
pupil  advanced  an  incorrect  hypothesis,  he  would  seem  to  agree  with  him,  until  finally,  by 
well  directed  argument,  his  follower  discovered  his  own  mistake. 

Education  can  create  nothing ;  it  can  only  assist  in  developing  existing  actual  pos- 
sibilities into  realities,  and  this,  too,  only  by  setting  the  pupil  to  work  himself.  The 
greatest  fault  a  teacher  can  have  is  that  he  gives  information  instead  of  leading  the  pupil  to 
it.  The  pupil  must  not  learn  thoughts  ;  he  must  learn  to  think ;  he  must  not  be  carried, 
but  led,  if  we  would  make  him  independent. 

Another  claim  frequently  advanced  in  favor  of  a  system  of  oral  instruction  is,  that  it 
brings  the  pupil  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  thereby  impressing  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher  upon  the  pupil  to  a  greater  degree,  which  means  that  the 
individuality  of  the  pupil  is  more  or  less  smothered  by  that  of  the  teacher. 

Rosencranz,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  followers  of  Hegel,  maintains,  and  it 
seems  also  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  Froebel,  Pestallozzi,  Schopenhauer,  Kant 
and  others,  that  the  subjective  limit  of  all  education  is  the  individuality  of  the  pupil ;  its 
objective  limit,  the  means  employed ;  its  absolute  limit,  the  freedom  or  independence  of  the 
mind.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  not  so  much  to  impress  his  own  individuality  upon  the 
pupil  as  to  cultivate  and  direct  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  until  it  becomes  strong  enough 
to  stand  alone.  I  know  of  no  analogy  stronger  than  that  between  a  teacher  and  a  farmer. 
The  farmer  plants  his  seeds,  watches  them  grow,  cultivates  them  when  they  need  it,  plucks 
up  those  plants  which  are  worthless  and  places  others  in  their  stead.  If  the  land  is  good, 
the  crop  should  be  accordingly  ;  if  the  land  is  poor,  the  crop  will  be  so,  too;  but,  all  things 
being  equal,  a  good  farmer  will  raise  more  grain  than  a  bad  one.  To  the  same  extent 
should  the  teacher  impress  his  individuality  upon  his  pupils.  The  good  farmer  gets  good 
crops  by  proper  cultivation;  the  teacher  gets  good  results  in  just  the  same  manner,  and 
not  by  giving  his  pupils  a  little  knowledge  second-hand. 

Before  entering  upon  a  short  summary  of  my  own  experience,  I  want  to  make  one  more 
plea  for  the  use  of  text-books,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  now  using  them,  and 
that  is  the  invaluable  discipline  which  the  pupil  gets  from  the  habit  of  study.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  in  the  last  Forum,  "The  newer  anthropology,  which  regards 
man  as  two-thirds  will,  makes  effort  the  highest  and  most  educable  part  of  his  nature,  and 
thus  gives  the  methods  of  research  itself  the  highest  value,  even  for  lower  schools,  quite 
apart  from  the  value  of  discoveries.  To  live  is  now  to  will ;  acts  lay  down  the  primitive 
strata  in  the  soul,  which  determine  even  the  deepest  beliefs.  One  of  the  most  popular  of 
recent  German  books,  which  passed  through  more  than  a  score  of  editions  in  less  than  two 
years,  was  a  forcible  plea  that  the  age  of  the  professor  who  knows  is  now  giving  place  to 
that  of  the  artist  who  does  or  produces." 

Miss  Mary  S.  Pegram  says,  in  her  paper  on  the  "Methods  of  Teaching,"  also  delivered 
at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  that  "  with  text-books  adapted  to  the  blind,  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  those  prepared  for  the  seeing,  there  would  exist  not  so  much  difference  between 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  as  is  now  found  among  seemg  pupils. 
That  is,  the  faculties  being  equal,  the  blind  will  accomplish  but  infinitesimally  less  in  the 
same  length  of  time  than  is  accomplished  by  seeing  pupils  of  the  same  grade." 

In  this  opinion  I  most  emphatically  concur,  and  I  think  my  experience  will  bear  me  out 
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in  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  blind  pupil  can  accomplish  as  much  as  the  seeing  one  can, 
but  I  mean  that  he  can  accomplish  as  much  as  the  seeing  one  does.  In  fact,  I  think  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  taught  a  class  which  made  more  thorough  and  satisfactory 
progress  than  the  one  upon  which  I  have  been  experimenting  in  the  ordinary  text-book 
method  of  teaching,  with  slight  modifications.  One  of  the  boys  I  have  in  mind  now,  who, 
under  the  oral  method,  was  just  able  to  get  along  in  history,  secured  a  mark  of  98  in  an 
examination  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  freshman  year  at  the  majority  of  our  col- 
leges. This  examination  consisted  of  a  written  paper  containing  six  comprehensive  ques- 
tions and  an  oral  quiz  of  25  questions,  and  covered  Barnes'  General  History  through  the 
history  of  Rome.  I  mention  the  success  of  this  boy  because  he  is  the  slowest  reader  in  any 
of  my  classes,  and  has  accomplished  what  he  has  done  by  hard  and  painstaking  study. 
Others  in  the  same  class  have  done  as  well,  but  not  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 

For  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  holding  written  examinations  in  History,  English, 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Latin  with  good  results.  All  compositions  have  been  written  in  the 
point  type  and  read  in  class,  as  is  the  custom  in  seeing  schools.  In  fact,  the  point  slate  and 
stylus  have  done  the  work  of  paper  and  pencil,  and  done  it  satisfactorily,  all  things  considered. 
The  topics  assigned  for  composition  have  always  been  such  that  they  required  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  the  books  in  the  library  for  their  preparation.  As  a  result  of  this  the  vocabulary 
of  the  pupils  has  increased  considerably,  they  having  discovered  to  a  limited  degree  the  plia- 
bility of  words;  their  spelling  has  improved  wonderfully,  which  only  goes  to  prove  what  has 
been  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  auricular  method  of  teaching  spelling  is  at  best 
faulty.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  when  we  have  between  40  and  50  sounds  to  be  rep- 
resented by  26  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silent  letters  so  frequently  occurring  in  our 
language.  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  good  authorities,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  it  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  proofreaders  never  think  of  words  as  made  up  of  sounds,  but  regard 
them  as  forms,  and  look  upon  a  word  incorrectly  spelled  as  deformed  or  misshaped.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  process  of  the  blind ;  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  or  not,  they  do  not 
forget  words  which  they  have  written  so  readily  as  those  they  have  recited  orally. 

In  order  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  blind  studying  from  text-books,  I  have  made  a 
time  test  of  the  scholars  in  the  classes  -which  I  have  been  teaching,  giving  to  each  scholar  a 
passage  containing  a  hundred  words  from  a  portion  of  the  book  which  we  had  not  been 
studying.  As  a  result  I  found  that  upon  the  first  reading  the  average  time  taken  was  2.35  j^ 
minutes,  and  on  the  second  reading  of  the  same  passage  1.36^  minutes.  The  best  time 
made  was  55  seconds  for  the  first  reading  and  42  seconds  for  the  second,  and  the  slowest  was 
4.44  minutes  for  the  first  reading  and  2.37  minutes  for  the  second. 

At  this  rate,  allowing  300  printed  words  to  the  page,  which  is  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
ordinary  text-book,  it  would  take  the  average  pupil  less  than  8  minutes  to  read  a  page  the 
first  time  and  less  than  5  minutes  the  second  time.  While  this  is  much  longer  than  it  takes 
the  seeing  pupil  to  read  the  same  amount,  the  blind  one  is  somewhat  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  time  by  the  greater  impression  made  upon  the  brain,  due  to  the  slow  reading,  which 
results  in  his  having  to  read  the  passage  over  fewer  times  to  get  its  contents. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  in  a  paper  like  this,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  folly  for 
me  to  lay  down  any  method  for  the  use  of  text-books.  That  is  a  question  that  each  teacher 
must  answer  for  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  I  have  aimed  to  bring  out  is 
simply  this,  that  the  use  of  text-books,  at  least  to  some  degree,  is  essential  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  mind,  especially  for  those  intending  to  engage  in  literary  pursuits.  Without 
proper  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  it  is  absurd  to  expect  anyone  to  know  how  to  use 
them.  The  use  of  books  is  a  science  in  itself,  and  an  indispensable  one  for  the  student.  In 
no  other  science  does  practice,  properly  directed,  make  more  perfect,  and  in  no  other  science 
does  practice  improperly  directed  make  more  imperfect.  Text-books  are  valuable,  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  keep  reading  pupils  from  "browsing"  around  the  library,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  habits  they  can  get.  P>ery  book  read  during  the  formation  of  the  mind  should  be 
read  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  school,  at  college,  and 
in  teaching,  and  it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  my  former  instructors  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  that  he  of  the  much  and  varied  reading  is,  like  the  jack  of  all  trades,  master  of  noth- 
ing. Reading  should  be  systematic,  and  not  a  little  here  and  there,  until  the  pupil's  mind 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  almanac  in  the  amount  and  character  of  its 
information. 

To  sum  up,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  text-books  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  individuality  of  the  pupil  by  giving  him  the  chance  to  succeed  by  his  own  industry  and 
perseverance,  even  though  he  lack  quickness  and  extraordinary  natural  ability;  by  setting 
as  the  limit  of  his  progress  his  own  efforts  and  ability  and  not  those  of  his  teacher,  thereby 
leading  him  finally  to  freedom  and  independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  by  placing  one 
of  the  broadest  avenues  to  knowledge  at  his  disposal,  comparison. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  President:  I  think  that  after  listening  to  such  an  interesting  paper  you  should 
all  be  ready  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  it.  Mr.  Morrison  has  made  many  excellent  points 
in  his  paper — points  which  it  certainly  will  be  to  our  benefit  to  discuss.  I  think  we  should 
discuss  these  papers  a  little  more  fully  than  we  do,  for  I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  of 
getting  ideas  or  information  upon  any  subject  than  by  these  discussions.  I  will,  therefore, 
ask  Dr.  Rainey  to  give  us  his  ideas  on  Mr.  Morrison's  paper. 

Dr.  Rainey:  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  call.  I  remember  the  lamented  Mr.  Lane,  of  the 
Louisiana  Institution.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  school.  I  never  forgot  his  senti- 
ments. I  was  advocating  the  same  thing  the  gentleman  has  just  mentioned — the  use  of 
text-books — and  Mr.  Lane,  after  reading  it,  wrote  me,  stating  that  he  was  gratified  at  what 
I  had  said.  He  could  not  understand,  he  said,  why  any  seeing  man  should  ever  want  to 
deny  the  blind  man  the  opportunity  of  using  text-books,  to  take  the  text-book  into  his  own 
hands,  to  study  it  thoroughly,  and  pick  out  what  he  wished,  as  well  as  the  seeing  student. 
He  had  the  same  right  to  do  it,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  if  a  seeing  boy  could  gain  enough 
from  text-books  to  justify  his  using  them,  a  blind  boy  could  do  the  same  thing,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  he  can. 

I  sometimes  go  to  hear  men  lecture,  and  as  a  medical  man  I  have  listened  to  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  medicine,  but  it  was  all  oral  teaching.  I  have  missed  many  a  good  point 
by  being  inattentive.  Sometimes  a  man  has  eaten  too  much  breakfast,  and  he  will  not,  in 
spite  of  himself,  be  attentive,  especially  if  he  has  been  up  late  the  night  before,  and  more 
especially  if  he  has  just  had  a  good  dinner.  He  will  go  to  sleep  while  a  man  is  delivering 
a  remarkably  good  lecture.  Now  take  blind  boys  and  girls  and  set  them  before  a  man 
who  is  delivering  a  most  useful  lecture  on  any  subject.  One  boy  feels  a  little  unwell — he 
is  inattentive  ;  one  of  the  girls  is  a  little  sick — perhaps  she  is  inattentive ;  another  of  the 
boys  from  some  cause — cutting  up  with  his  room-mate,  perhaps,  the  night  before,  has  stayed 
awake  until  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning— gets  sleepy.  So  it  goes;  they  lose  about 
half  the  lecture,  and  when  they  come  up  the  next  time  have  forgotten  nearly  all  the  knowl- 
edge the  teacher  intended  to  impart  during  that  recitation. 

I  lost  something  some  time  ago  by  being  inattentive  ;  but  no  matter  how  attentive  the 
young  man  or  woman  may  be,  they  will  lose  something.  Now  give  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
good  text-books ;  let  them  take  them  to  their  homes  and  run  their  fingers  over  them,  and 
then  they  have  what  they  get. 

If  anyone  is  opposed  to  text-books  I  ask  him  to  explain  why  many  people  are  putting 
text-books  in  the  hands  of  seeing  boys  and  girls  ?  We  must  give  the  blind  every  advantage 
the  seeing  person  has  ;  we  must  place  them  on  the  same  platform ;  and  if  it  benefits  us  to 
take  a  book  and  ponder  over  it,  then  listen  to  a  man  expounding  its  principles  or  thoughts, 
why  net  let  the  blind  have  the  same  blessed  privilege  ? 

You  make  a  great  fault  in  trying  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  into  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  seeing,  and  I  say  you  have  no  right  to  do  that.  Whatever  method  you  use 
let  them  use;  if  it  benefits  you  it  will  benefit  them.  I  deny  the  idea  that  they  must  be 
placed  upon  any  other  platform  than  that  of  the  seeing  people  in  every  respect.  I  think, 
sir,  that  when  we  come  to  oral  teaching  it  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way  in  some  respects,  but 
to  gain  the  best  results  we  must  place  the  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
and  let  them  work  it  out.  I  believe  if  we  give  them  slates  to  work  out  sums  it  would  be 
well,  and  it  is  a  profitable  exercise  of  memory  that  some  have  to  use  in  order  to  work  out 
certain  things.  I  think  we  should  place  slates  in  their  hands  and  let  them  work  out  every- 
thing they  can.  Some  say  it  takes  too  much  time.  We  ought  to  educate  the  bHnd,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes.  You  say  it  is  expensive  to  get  all  these  books ;  no  matter,  we 
cannot  take  that  into  account  at  all ;  we  must  have  text-books  at  any  expense,  and  as  many 
as  we  can,  and  we  should  get  to  work  and  raise  money  somewhere  to  help  us  in  procuring 
them, 

Mr.  Babcock:  I  most  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  set  forth  by  the  writer  of  the 
paper,  as  well  as  those  of  the  last  speaker.  A  blind  person  is  simply  a  sighted  person  in 
the  dark  ;  their  modes  of  thinking  are  not  changed  by  loss  of  sight ;  their  modes  of  studying 
should  not  be  changed  because  they  are  in  the  dark,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  give  them 
the  methods  which  are  known  to  be  the  best  by  the  seeing.  Sighted  persons  have  given 
much  thought  to  this  subject  and  to  that  of  oral  teaching,  with  the  end  that  in  every  case 
class  text-books  are  used. 

There  is  no  reason  why  blind  persons  should  not  have  the  same  advantages  from  the  use 
of  text-books  that  the  seeing  have.  Their  faculty  to  read  is  the  same,  and  all  can  be  taught 
to  read  with  equal  facility,  and  to  study  their  lessons  with  interest,  and  acquire  the  knowl- 
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edge  which  is  set  forth  by  the  book  with  the  same  accuracy  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
sighted  brother  does  from  his  book. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  books  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  blind,  so 
they  may  have  facilities  equal  to  their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters.  There  have  been 
arranged  means  by  which  the  text-books  can  be  had,  but  if  the  fund  that  has  been  provided 
for  procuring  these  books  is  insufficient,  means  should  be  found  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  In  order  to  make  a  practical  test  of  what  the  scholars'  ideas  on  this 
subject  were,  and  being  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a  faithful  class  of  boys,  who  were 
heartily  in  accord  with  me,  I  told  two  or  three  of  them  that  I  was  to  write  this  paper,  and 
asked  them  to  write  me  their  opinions  on  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  they  having  been 
taught  both  methods  for  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Morrison  read  the  above-mentioned  letters,  in  which  the  students  say  they  heartily 
approve  of  the  use  of  text-books. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  suppose,  gentlemen,  my  views  on  this  question  are  so  erratic  that  I 
had  better  keep  quiet;  but,  gentlemen,  our  methods  of  education  are  all  wrong  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  I  can  say  emphatically  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  age  is  the 
abundance  of  knowledge  that  our  children  obtain.  Some  people  find  that  the  children  do 
not  know  much  ;  some  others  find  that  they  do  not  know  enough,  but  I  have  found  that 
they  know  too  much,  and  the  result  of  that  knowledge,  or,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in 
the  proper  light,  that  rubbish  which  is  put  into  the  minds  of  the  children  is  so  burdensome 
and  has  such  an  effect  that  it  kills  entirely  every  germ — I  say,  positively,  every  germ — of 
originality  that  God  or  nature  planted  in  the  minds  of  our  children. 

Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  any  and  all  methods,  whether  they  are 
oral  i^r  text-book,  are  wrong  methods.  My  friend  on  the  other  side  said  that  we  must  have 
for  the  blind  what  we  have  for  the  seeing  children.  The  seeing  are  suffering  as  much  and 
more  than  the  blind.  I  make  the  positive  statement  that  there  is  not  one  school  in  the 
United  States  that  has  the  right  method  of  education.  I  said  not  one  school,  but  I  will 
make  one  exception  ;  there  is  only  one  school  in  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  fact ;  there  is  only  one  school  in  the  United  States  that  has  the  right  method  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  school  is  the  school  for  workingmen  and  boys  in  New  York  City,  directed  and 
founded  by  Felix  Adler.  That  is  the  only  one  ;  the  only  school  in  the  United  States  that 
has  the  right  method  of  education.  In  that  school  there  is  not  one  text-book,  and  there  is 
not  one  Issson  given  by  oral  teaching.  The  methods  of 'education  are  based  upon  a  different 
principle.  It  is  based  upon  actual  work.  I  had  the  pleasure  last  May  of  being  present  at 
a  lesson  in  heat  given  at  that  institution.  There  was  not  a  book,  or  anything  indicative  of  a 
book,  put  ia  the  hands  of  the  children.  The  teacher  had  some  tools  on  her  table,  and, 
among  other  things,  there  was  a  block  of  iron  with  a  hole  in  the  center.  On  her  table  was 
a  gas  stove.  The  iron  rod  was  made  to  fit  the  iron  block,  and  it  was  shown  around  the 
class  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Then  the  iron  rod  was  taken  out  and  heated  in  the  gas 
stove,  and  then  it  was  shown  that  the  rod  had  expanded  and  would  not  fit  the  iron  block, 
thus  showing  the  expansion  of  iron  under  heat.  Then  she  took  them  to  a  tub  of  water, 
and  proceeded  to  give  them  a  most  complete  lesson  in  contraction  without  the  assistance  of 
a  word  from  the  teacher  or  help  of  the  text-book,  and  so  it  is  with  the  teaching  of  every- 
thing else  in  that  school  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  simply  object  teaching  with  objects, 
which  is  the  only  teaching;  it  is  not  only  the  teaching  by  objects,  but  the  fact  that  they 
make  the  objects,  whether  the  objects  are  to  illustrate  anatomy,  or  physiognomy,  or  natural 
philosophy,  or  any  branch  of  natural  history  or  botany.  Thus  the  objects  are  made  here 
and  there,  and  the  children  have  the  principles,  and  get  the  conception  and  these  impres- 
sions because  it  is  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  here  is  one  thing  we  must  turn  our  attention  to.  If  it  were  in  my 
power  I  would  follow  the  suggestions  of  that  great  theologian.  Church,  who  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  took  part  in  writing  a  dictionary.  He  wrote  about  250  pages,  giving 
directions  how  to  write  a  classical  grammar — there  was  not  a  grammar  to  assist  him — and 
he  wrote  about  350  pages  of  how  to  read  and  write  correctly,  and  then  destroyed  it.  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  man  who  will  destroy  as  many  as  possible  of  the  text-books  in 
use  to-day  in  our  schools  will  be  the  far  better  benefactor  to  the  blind  or  seeing  than  the 
one  who  will  write  the  most  perfect  of  them.  If  they  go  on  upon  that  basis  they  will  be 
stopping  our  work.  The  point  of  science  is  the  work  of  the  hand  ;  the  manual  training  of 
to-day  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  education.  It  is  not  a  mere  trade,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  is  not  practically  different. 

There  are  no  means  of  education  which,  as  such,  have  in  them  more  possibilities  for 
children  of  all  classes,  seeing  or  blind,  than  the  training  they  receive  through  their  hands. 
And  that  training,  in  order  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  upon  purely  scientific  principles. 
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and  not  upon  haphazard  work.  They  teach  the  blind  to  make  mattresses,  but  that  is  hap- 
hazard work ;  it  has  no  educational  value  whatever ;  it  may  have  some  skill,  but  has  no 
educational  value,  because  it  is  not  based  upon  scientific  principles — it  is  not  cause  and 
effect.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  teach  your  children  cause  and  effect,  but  that  you  teach 
them  to  be  practical  in  work,  by  having  a  system  of  manual  training  which  is  on  scientific 
principles. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  on  this  subject.  As  a  boy  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm  in  New  England,  and  I  learned  something  there.  I  noticed  that  a  horse  in  pulling  a 
heavy  load  up  a  hill,  if  he  had  some  experience,  would  work  from  side  to  side,  lessening 
the  steepness  of  the  hill ;  and  I  notice,  as  I  look  back,  the  world  is  progressing  in  the 
same  way. 

Philosophy  has  gone  the  same  way.  After  all,  the  world  has  progressed.  And  I  notice 
a  great  tendency  in  the  human  mind,  when  it  gets  dissatisfied  with  one  thing,  it  generally 
goes  clear  over  on  the  other  side,  just  as  Mr.  Anagnos  has  done.  That  is  all  nonsense. 
I  believe  he  is  right  in  saying  we  must  begin  with  things.  We  must  begin  by  giving  the 
pupils  a  correct  knowledge  of  things  and  workings.  If  we  wanted  to  teach  a  man  to  be  a 
carpenter  we  would  teach  him  how  to  handle  his  tools.  You  set  a  man  to  work  at  a  bench, 
and  by  and  by  that  man  wants  to  read,  and  he  needs  text-books;  it  is  because  his  mind 
has  begun  to  reach  out.  He  wants  to  know  what  other  carpenters  are  doing.  I  believe  in 
text-books.  All  the  same,  too,  I  believe  in  starting  where  Mr.  Anagnos  does.  We  need 
not  throw  away  a  good  thing  because  we  want  another  good  thing. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  find  myself  in  the  same  predicament  as  Mr.  Todd.  No  one  is  a 
stronger  advocate  of  books  than  I  am  for  every  branch  of  instruction,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
text-books  such  as  are  used  to-day;  that  is,  to  take  the  book  which  has  been  read  sometimes 
by  some  enterprising  publisher  and  have  that  book  put  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  who  tells 
a  child  that  it  has  to  learn  a  lesson  as  it  is  in  that  book.  I  heard  a  class  at  recitation  one  time 
before  a  young  woman  teacher.  She  had  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  and  there  was  in  progress 
a  lesson  in  grammar.  She  called  the  children  to  recite.  Mary  recited  her  lesson  ;  the 
teacher  said,  "Not  right,"  and  Mary  sat  down.  Then  she  called  Johnnie  from  the  other  side 
of  the  class.  Johnnie  recited  the  same  lesson;  "Not  right."  Down  sat  Johnnie.  The 
third  pupil  was  not  right,  but  the  fourth  pupil  was  right,  but,  to  save  my  life,  I  did  not  know 
where  the  wrong  was.  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  know  very  little  about  grammar.  When 
the  children  went  out  I  approached  the  teacher,  admitted  my  ignorance,  and  explained  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was  with  the  three  children  who  had  failed  and  why  the 
fourth  one  succeeded.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  said,  "  Mary  and  John  omitted  the  word 
'nevertheless,'  and  the  fourth  pupil  repeated  every  word  in  the  book  exactly."  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  that  is  not  the  wrong  method  of  education,  I  have  no  idea  of  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  Doyle  :  I  have  had  an  experience  of  eight  years  in  teaching  blind  children  without 
text-books,  or,  rather,  so  few  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  the  teacher  to  do  this  teaching,  because  he  would  have  to  read  the  text  over 
and  over  again  to  the  child  until  it  understood  the  matter  thoroughly  enough  to  do  without 
reference  to  the  book  in  future.  Then  when  the  printed  text-books  came  I  had  ceased  to  be 
a  teacher,  but  I  can  see,  and  the  teachers  have  told  me,  how  very  much  easier  it  was  for 
them  to  teach  from  text-books.  The  pupils  can  refer  to  the  subject  or  matter  they  have 
been  taught  and  refresh  their  memories  at  any  time  they  have  reason  to  refer  to  it,  and  I  say 
that  a  teacher  who  does  not  understand  the  text-books  is  not  fit  to  go  into  a  class-room,  not 
fit  to  stand  before  them  as  their  teacher.  A  text-book  is  what  its  name  implies.  The  text- 
book is  a  basis  for  his  instruction.  I  am  an  advocate  of  text-books,  and  believe  that  if  the 
blind  could  have  all  the  books  that  the  seeing  have  it  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  they 
could  receive;  but  they  have  not;  they  are  limited,  very  limited. 

Text-books  are  very  limited,  but  we  feel  we  must  use  them.  When  a  pupil  comes  to 
the  class  where  there  are  no  text-books,  and  he  has  not  been  taught  to  concentrate  his 
attention,  has  not  cultivated  his  powers  of  memory  as  he  would  have,  had  he  had  text-books, 
he  is  completely  at  a  loss  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get  on.  In  attending  lectures,  seeing  people 
have  the  advantage  of  taking  notes  of  any  point  in  the  lecture  that  strikes  them  and  that 
they  consider  good  and  can  make  use  of  hereafter.  The  blind  people  have  not  that  oppor- 
tunity. Their  writing  methods  are  not  rapid  enough  to  write  correctly,  and  writers  of  New 
York  Point  could  not  take  their  machines  with  them ;  they  would  make  too  much  noise, 
and  we  would  be  put  out  if  we  took  them  along. 

If  we  used  the  same  methods  of  education  the  seeing  people  use,  we  would  get  along 
famously.     Our  memories  are  just  as  bright  as  theirs  are,  our  habit  of  attention  just  as 
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strong,  if  not  more  so,  and  we  are  just  as  able  to  concentrate  our  minds  as  they  are.  Now, 
when  we  go  home,  we  find  we  do  not  have  much  of  the  lecture  in  our  minds,  where,  if  we 
practiced  all  the  time,  this  would  not  be  the  case,  as  we  found  when  we  had  few  text-books. 
But  we  are  able  to  depend  upon  these  methods,  and  we  do  not  concentrate  our  minds  as  we 
otherwise  would  if  we  did  not  have  these  books  to  depend  upon. 

As  for  the  facility  to  read — that  is,  rapidly — I  find  that  some  of  our  pupils  read  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  pages  of  ordinary  size  per  hour,  though  much  depends  on  the  reading 
ability  of  the  pupil ;  a  poor  pupil  is  able  to  read  at  least  twelve  to  fourteen  pages  per  hour. 
In  line  type  we  find  our  pupils  read  from  ten  to  eighteen  pages  per  hour.  Of  course,  if 
they  had  the  books  they  could  read  well  enough,  and  a  great  deal,  but  it  does  not  seem 
we  are  progressing  very  rapidly  in  getting  the  books  the  seeing  have.  I  find  that  our 
progress  with  the  text-books  is  better  than  without  them,  and  I  find  it  is  a  great  deal 
easier  for  the  teacher  to  work  with  them  than  to  work  without  them. 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  borrow  the  tongue  of 
Demosthenes  this  afternoon,  because  if  I  could  I  certainly  would  try  it  upon  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Anagnos.  I  have  never  heard  a  man  say  before  that  we  knew  too  much.  Show  me 
the  man  to-day  who  knows  too  much.  If  I  were  an  eagle  looking  for  prey,  I  would 
certainly  descend  upon  Mr.  Anagnos  with  a  vengeance;  but,  being  a  novice,  I  can  only 
relate  my  experience. 

In  teaching  me,  my  teacher  read  a  lesson  and  called  out  the  points  that  suited  his  ends 
and  ideas,  and  many  of  the  points  that  would  have  been  of  vast  interest  to  me  were  omitted, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not  the  points  he  thought  the  most  essential.  Now, 
when  I  am  a  man,  I  wish  to  exercise  my  own  ideas,  and  were  I  deprived  of  text-books  I 
would  always  be  at  a  loss.  If  I  have  a  text-book  I  can  call  to  mind  the  points  I  want,  and 
I  can  study  from  that  text-book  and  refresh  my  memory. 

You  say  I  am  the  loser  by  the  text-book  method.  If  I  am  the  loser  it  is  my  own  fault. 
But  I  will  not  be  the  loser,  for  as  I  am  going  along  my  mind  is  being  developed,  and  I  say 
above  all  things,  young  man,  get  the  power  to  reason.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
in  getting  an  education.  Why,  it  is  horrible,  it  is  something  awful,  to  hear  a  man  as  old  in 
the  field  as  Mr.  Anagnos  get  up  to-day  and  tell  us  we  know  too  much.  It  is  terrible.  Is 
it  knowing  too  much  that  brings  the  electric  motor  into  our  city  to  propel  our  cars  and  to 
illuminate  our  homes  ?  Is  it  knowing  too  much  that  allows  us  to  talk  from  city  to  city  over 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  wires  ?  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Anagnos  should 
get  up  and  coolly  say  we  know  too  much.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Anagnos,  sorry  for 
your  condition,  and  I  hope  you  will  wake  up  and  come  back  to  the  place  where  you  believe 
we  do  not  know  enough. 

The  President:  I  remember  something  rather  on  the  line  of  what  Mr,  Anagnos  has 
spoken  about. 

There  is  a  lady  whom  I  know,  and  who  resides  in  the  summer  in  the  central  part  of  our 
province,  and  she  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  neighboring  schools.  She  and  her  husband, 
who  holds  a  prominent  office  in  one  of  our  towns,  went  together  to  a  school  one  day  when 
the  grammer  class  was  under  examination,  and,  unlike  the  children  Mr.  Anagnos  men- 
tioned, they  were  all  perfect  in  their  recitations.  There  was  not  a  child  in  the  class  who  was 
not  fully  up  to  the  work,  and  who  did  not  know  all  about  grammer  that  he  or  she  was  re- 
quired to  know. 

After  the  lesson  was  over  and  school  had  closed  for  the  day,  the  pair  came  up  to  a  girl 
lingering  behind  the  other  children,  and  the  lady,  approaching  her,  said,  "  My  dear,  what 
books  do  you  study  grammar  from?  "  The  little  girl  looked  up  and  said,  "These  is  the 
books." 

Mr.  George  Morrison,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  all  that  the  speakers  on  both  sides  have  said.  As  I  said 
before,  there  are  three  things — "  What  a  man  intends  to  say,  what  he  does  say,  and  what 
he  is  understood  to  say."  I  partly  agree  with  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  said  the  text-books 
should  all  be  burned,  but  I  say  the  teachers  should  be  burned  instead  of  the  text-books, 
because  the  books  are  all  right,  but  the  teachers  are  all  wrong.  The  teacher  who  will  rely 
upon  the  books  entirely  is  no  teacher  at  all,  because  he  is  unreliable.  The  teacher  should 
be  prepared  to  come  in  and  lecture  on  the  subject  without  the  use  of  text-books,  so  as  to 
have  the  school  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  come  in  and 
lecture  on  a  subject,  and  find  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about  when  you  have  finished.  A  little  familiarity  with  the  subject  goes  a  great 
way. 

Regarding   Mr.    Anagnos'   method,    it  is  very  good,  but    there   is   nothing  beyond  it. 
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When  the  scholars  have  gone  as  far  as  their  teacher  can  go,  where  are  they  ?  Children 
should  come  to  know  more  than  their  teachers ;  they  should  advance  beyond  them. 
Advancement  is  the  order  of  the  age,  and  men  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  things  as 
each  year  passes.     We  are  going  forward,  not  standing  still  or  going  backwards. 

The  man  who,  by  experiments,  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  progressed,  but  he  has 
done  the  world  no  good.  He  cannot  use  that  law  of  gravitation.  But  I  say  the  time  is 
coming,  it  is  almost  here,  when  the  blind  boys  and  girls  can  graduate  from  our  institutions 
as  high  as  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  in  any  of  their  schools  or  universities. 

It  is  said  regarding  text-books,  we  can't  have  all  of  them.  That  is  very  true,  but  we 
will  never  get  all  books  by  not  making  an  effort  to  get  any.  I  am  not  lookmg  forward  in 
my  lifetime  to  having  all  books  for  the  blind,  but  let  us  look  forward  for  the  future  genera- 
tion, and  accumulate  all  of  them  we  can,  so  that  every  generation  shall  have  more  and  more 
books  and  a  better  education  than  the  preceding  generation. 

I  have  not  been  speaking  about  point  type.  1  have  used  in  all  of  my  illustrations  that 
of  the  printed  page. 
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MENT OF  THE  BLIND." 

In  this  age  physical  education  is  a  fad.  Like  all  fads,  it  has  its  abuses ;  like  most  fads, 
there  is  an  element  of  good  in  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  up  with  this  fad.  The 
wheelman  who  does  not  want  to  ride  a  bicycle  out  of  style  must  every  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  buy  another  of  the  latest  pattern.  So  you  who  would  be  abreast  of  the  times 
in  physical  culture  must  each  year  study  a  new  system  of  gymnastics  or  take  a  course  under 
some  new  teacher  who  has  popularized  a  modification  of  an  old  method. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  makers  of  these  systems  try  to  incorporate  something 
new  in  them.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  how  unquestioningly  everything  is  accepted  by 
their  disciples.  For  instance,  one  of  the  systems,  admirable  in  most  respects,  says  to  our 
young  women  that  in  walking  they  must  always  let  the  ball  of  the  foot  touch  the  ground 
first ;  that  is,  before  the  heel.  Since  hearing  this  statement,  some  five  years  ago,  we  have 
careiully  observed  hundreds  of  walkers,  men  and  women,  north  and  south,  and  we  have  yet 
to  find  one  whose  gait  was  at  all  graceful  that  did  not  let  the  heel  touch  first.  Now,  if  we 
must  accept  what  is  characteristic  of  the  majority  as  the  normal,  surely  this  law  is  unreason- 
able. In  the  system  referred  to,  the  principles  that  are  taken  from  nature  are  excellent,  but 
they  are  few,  too  few,  perhaps,  as  the  author  thought  to  constitute  a  system,  and  in  order  to 
swell  the  number  he  supplemented  the  natural  with  the  arbitrary. 

That  I  may  not  commit  as  great  a  folly,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  to  you  a  system  for 
the  physical  development  of  the  blind.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  impress  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  propriety  of  always  following  nature. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  physical  education,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  condition  of 
mental  groivth  and  vigor  has  scarcely  been  noticed.  We  hear  it  praised  for  adding  to  beauty 
of  face  and  form;  everyone  speaks  of  it  as  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  mere  life  and 
as  a  factor  in  good  disposition  and  genial  spirit,  but  few  consider  how  important  a  pari  it  per- 
forms in  making  a  normal,  healthy  mind.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  subject  that  we  shall 
endeavor  to  lay  special  stress  upon.  Mental  health  implies  physical  health.  There  may  be 
an  Alexander  Pope  or  an  Alexander  Stephens,  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  there  is  reason 
in  the  common  saying  that  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  all  that  the  blind,  on  account  of  their  infirmity,  are  disposed  to  be 
inert.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  the  most  normal  blind  pupils,  both  mentally  and  mor- 
ally, are  those,  notwithstanding  their  blindness,  of  great  physical  activity.  There  are,  of 
cv^urse,  exceptions  to  this ;  we  refer  to  the  average.  Now,  we  cannot  suggest  any  means 
by  which  the  inert  may  become  voluntarily  active,  but  we  can  require  of  them  such  exercise 
as  will  be  most  helpful  to  them. 

It  is  a  fault  with  many  teachers,  with  almost  all  young  teachers,  to  conceive  of  their  duty 
as  pertaining  to  the  mental  only.  They  have  heard  the  adage,  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body,"  and  they  believe  the  statement,  but  it  never  occurs  to  them,  if  the  body  of  a  pupil  is 
not  sound,  that  it  is  any  part  of  their  duty  to  resort  to  means  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  a 
great  majority  of  schools  in  which  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  are  taught,  the  best  to  be 
gotten  out  of  such  exercise  is  lost  sight  of.  In  most  schools  the  calisthenic  drill  is  resorted 
to  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  order  to  wake  up  the  mind  of  the  child  that  the  teacher  may 
pour  more  into  it — an  expedient  merely  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  lessons  of  the  day.     In 
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other  schools  they  give  fifteen  minutes  to  the  drill  two  days  in  the  week,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  claim  to  teach  calisthenics. 

Properly  understood,  however,  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  signify  more  than  this.  By 
proper  exercise,  systematically  pursued,  a  physical  defect  may  oftimes  be  cured  or  largely 
overcome.  We  do  not  claim  that  every  school  or  every  institution  for  the  blind  can  do  what 
Yale  and  Harvard  do  in  this  direction.  The  young  man  entering  the  universities  referred 
to,  who  is  found  to  have  too  narrow  a  chest  or  flabby  muscles  is  turned  over  to  an  expert,  and 
the  special  exercise  necessary  to  overcome  the  defect  is  taken  up.  The  principal  or  teacher 
in  other  institutions,  however,  who  gives  attention  to  the  subject  will  find  that  he  may  do  a 
great  deal  in  the  direction  indicated. 

There  is,  however,  one  view  of  all  exercise  taken  for  physical  health  that  is  rarely 
noticed  ;  indeed,  that  seems  almost  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  this,  that  the  mind  must 
be  incidentally  interested  at  the  same  time.  To  illustrate :  You  are  advised  by  your  physi- 
cian to  walk  a  certain  distance  each  day  for  the  benefit  of  your  health.  You  take  the  walk, 
going  the  distance  prescribed,  and  derive  benefit  from  the  mere  exercise.  But  if  you  are 
fond  of  a  gun,  or  if  you  are  a  geologist  or  botanist,  and  your  mind  is  employed  in  looking 
out  for  birds  and  squirrels,  or  for  specimens  of  rocks  and  plants,  the  benefit  received  from 
the  same  amount  of  exercise  is  greater.  And  this  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  invalid 
only,  who  must  get  his  mind  off  of  himself,  but  in  all  cases.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature 
that  the  body  and  mind  should  be  exercised  at  the  same  time,  should  be  developed  coordi- 
nately. 

The  difficulty  with  all  kinds  of  formal  gymnastics  is  the  inability  to  hold  the  attention. 
A  class  in  calisthenics  will  for  a  few  drills  have  their  minds  enlisted  in  the  work,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  series  of  movements  is  learned,  and  then  the  attention  flags.  The  kinder- 
garten plays,  in  which  the  children  imagine  themselves  birds  or  butterflies,  attain  the  ideal 
for  very  young  children.  For  the  youth  or  young  man  I  know  of  no  ideal  game,  though 
baseball  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  it.  This,  though,  is  outside  the  realm  of  mere  formal 
exercises. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  blind  pupil  who,  while  he  cannot  be  called  nervous, 
has  yet  an  unsteady,  shifting,  lolling  habit  of  the  body.  A  prominent  educator  of 
the  blind  told  me  that  he  had  had  teachers  from  other  institutions  to  speak  of  this  to  him 
and  to  ask  what  he  did  for  its  correction.  He  replied  that  he  did  nothing  directly  ;  that 
mere  reproof  would  do  no  good.  He  claimed,  and  I  think  properly,  that  the  unsteadiness 
of  body  was  simply  the  external  expression  of  an  internal  condition.  He  first  tried  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  child,  whether  in  the  class-room  or  the  gymnasium.  When  he  did  this 
the  fault  was  cured. 

We  do  not  conceive,  ordinarily,  how  much  the  eye  is  the  steadying  and  directing  sense 
of  the  body.  The  eye  sees  and  the  body  becomes  erect  and  steady,  not  because  an  image 
is  formed  on  the  retina,  but  because  the  attention  is  fixed.  There  are  those  who  have  eyes 
and  yet  see  not ;  that  is,  who  are  deficient  in  perceptive  power,  and  such  persons  are 
flighty,  unsteady,  and,  as  a  rule,  ungraceful  in  their  movements.  The  point  is  then  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  upon  some  one  thing,  this,  together  with  the  proper  physical  exercise, 
and  your  lolling  blind  pupil  becomes  more  natural  in  his  manner. 

If  we  could  get  hold  of  our  blind  pupils  when  from  two  to  three  years  of  age,  there 
would  be  less  need  for  effort  to  overcome  inertness  of  body  or  defects  in  physical  conforma- 
tion. We  heard  a  prominent  teacher  in  her  line  say,  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  that  she  wanted  the  deaf 
pupil,  if  possible,  to  come  to  her  at  the  age  of  two  years.  I  naturally  thought  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  blind  in  school  at  the  same  age.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  most  blind  children  do  everything 
for  the  afflicted  member  of  the  household.  He  is  waited  on  in  every  particular ;  his  wants 
are  anticipated.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would  be 
proper  growth  of  the  body  or  the  development  of  resolution  and  self-reliance  in  the  mind. 
In  the  second  place,  our  blind  pupils,  as  we  know  is  often  the  case,  come  from  homes  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  the  parents  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  intelligence  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  body  or  to  stimulate  the  mind.  If  this  child  is  in 
school  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  theie  taught  a  certam  amount  of  self-dependence  will  help  to 
quicken  activity  of  body  and  open  the  way  to  mental  development.  There  would  be  this 
benefit,  even  though  no  systematic  physical  drill  were  required  of  him. 

The  difficulty  of  engaging  the  blind  in  any  physical  exercise  that  shall  hold  the  mind  as  does 
baseball  with  the  seeing  is  recognized  by  all.  There  is  no  game  for  the  blind  that  will  so  enlist 
the  emotions,  quicken  the  perception,  call  forth  determination  and  excite  emulation  as  does 
baseball  for  its  votaries.  In  the  absence  ot  siiC^  a  game  for  the  blind  we  must  employ  the 
gymnasium,  but  we  must  not  depend  upon   it  entirely-     A  walk,  accompanied  with  a  story 
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of  thrilling  interest,  will  excite  and  quicken  the  mind.  I  have  found  that  my  blind  boys  are 
fond  of  jumping,  and  to  some  extent  I  try  to  direct  the  sport  and  get  them  interested  in  it. 
I  have  thought  of  devising  a  course  with  a  banister  or  railing,  in  order  that  they  might  test 
their  speed  in  running.  A.  teacher  could  direct  the  pupils  in  this  without  appearing  to 
obtrude  herself  upon  them.  As  to  the  gymnasium,  have  an  hour  for  exercises  every  day, 
and  we  mean  by  this  an  hour  of  sixty  minutes.  This  does  not  imply  that  you  shall  have  the 
pupils  exercise  violently  for  that  time.  The  gentle,  graceful  movements  of  the  Delsarte 
system  will  give  all  you  want  of  exercise,  and  never  overheat  or  otherwise  tax  the  physical 
powers.  We  insist  upon  the  drill  every  day  in  the  week,  Sunday  excepted,  because  we  are 
satisfied  that  only  in  this  way  can  most  of  benefit  be  derived  from  it.  We  have  known 
students  to  take  a  study  requiring  close  application — analytical  geometry,  for  instance — three 
times  a  week,  but  never  with  the  best  success.  To  be  sure,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  study  and  the  development  of  the  muscles  or  the  stimulation  of  glandular 
action  in  the  body  by  a  method  of  exercise  are  not  perfectly  analagous,  but  there  is  sufficient 
similarity  to  illustrate  my  point. 

Whatever  method  you  pursue  you  must  agree  with  me  that  the  blind  pupil  needs  a  perfect 
physical  constitution;  and  you  will  also  agree  that  he  may  have  this,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  the  senseof  sight  and  the  consequent  function  of  vision.  So  much  with  him  depends 
upon  the  sense  of  touch,  and  for  this  to  be  perfect  his  body  should  be  vigorous,  his  fingers 
tingle  with  vitality.  The  touch  has  been  called  by  the  physiologists  and  psychologists  the 
most  obtrusive  of  the  senses;  that  is,  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  the  locus  of  the  sensa- 
tion when  exercising  this  sense  than  when  we  use  the  other  senses.  We  see  an  object,  and 
are  not  conscious  that  the  sensation  is  received  through  the  eye.  We  hear  a  sound,  but  are 
not  cognizant  that  it  comes  to  us  through  the  ear.  It  is  only  when  the  sight  of  an  object 
gives  pain  to  the  retina  or  an  overwhelming  noise  does  violence  to  the  ear  that  we  think  of 
the  exercise  of  these  organs.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  touch,  because  in  persons  who 
see  and  hear  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  so  cultivated  that  acquired  perception  largely  takes  the 
place  of  perception  through  the  touch.  But  under  conditions  where  sight  is  taken  away 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  sense  may  not  become  as  little  obtrusive  as  sight  or  hearing; 
but  to  become  so  it  must  be  edxicated,  and  the  important  condition  to  perfect  development 
under  cultivation  is  perfect  physical  health. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  President:  The  paper  is  now  open  to  discussion.  From  the  interesting  sub- 
ject and  the  able  way  in  which  Mr.  Felkel  has  handled  it,  I  think  we  should  have  a  very 
profitable  and  interesting  discussion. 

F.  D.  Morrison  :  Your  institution  is  a  dual  one,  and,  speaking  of  the  movements  of 
the  blind  and  deaf,  I  want  to  know  your  observation  of  their  walking.  My  observation  is 
that  in  walking  down  steps  they  walk  more  carefully  than  the  blind. 

Mr.  Felkel:  That  is  not  my  observation.  I  think  the  blind  are  much  more  careful 
in  their  movements,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  having  to  feel  their  way.  I  am  a  tyro 
in  this  work,  and  should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  subject  as 
to  what  their  observations  have  been  along  this  line  of  thought.  I  suppose  you  have  all 
made  some  note  of  it  during  your  experience  as  teachers.  Some  teacher  can,  perhaps,  give 
us  some  idea. 

Mr.  Ray,  Colorado:  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  this  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  and  not  of  teaching.  What  has  been  referred  to  by  my  brother,  Morrison,  is  a 
fact  that  is  known  throughout  the  continent  among  the  institutions  for  the  deaf.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  deaf  man  who  once  heard,  and  then  became  deaf  in  later  years,  is  exceedingly 
unsteady  in  his  gait,  especially  so  after  it  has  become  dark.  I  know  of  no  scientific  explana- 
tion of  this  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact  I  have  often  been  told  by  my  corps  of  instructors  in  the 
Colorado  Institution,  as  well  as  by  others.  My  observation  along  this  line  has  extended 
over  nearly  twenty  years.  As  to  an  explanation  of  this  fact,  I  have  none,  nor  do  I  know  of 
anybody  who  has  any. 

There  is  also  another  remarkable  phenomenon  I  have  frequently  heard  of;  that  is, 
persons  who  are  born  deaf  never  get  seasick  in  crossing  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     I  think  that  was  explained  in  the  Fomw  last  year,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Ray? 

Ray:     Yes,  sir,  I   think  it  \f-^^^     They  are  facts  which  occurred.     Many  people 
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have  tried  to  explain  them,  but  I  have  heard  no  explanation  at  all  which,  to  me,  has 
appeared  satisfactory.  I  think  with  the  deaf,  as  a  rule,  there  is  one  great  difficulty  that 
should  be  overcome  by  the  treatment  referred  to  by  Brother  Felkei.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  schools  for  the  deaf  for  many  years  cannot  help  recognizing  the  habit 
of  the  deaf — the  scraping  of  their  feet  in  walking.  I  do  not  know  a  deaf  child  who  is  not 
possessed  of  that  unnecessary  and  very  unpleasant  habit.  I  think  that  proper  physical 
culture  would  remedy  this  very  unpleasant  and  annoying  habit  among  deaf  children.  I  am 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  Mr.  President,  along  this  line,  yet  my  experience  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  allow  me  to  speak  here  this  evening  on  any  such  line  as  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  I  could  instruct  those  who  have  had  many  and  more  years  of  experience  in  these  lines 
than  I  have.  I  have  felt  so  much  the  necessity  for  physical  culture  for  the  pupils  of  our 
schools.  Several  institutions  have  erected  gymnasiums  for  the  exercise  of  their  pupils,  and 
we  had  hoped  to  have  in  the  Colorado  school  a  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium  erected, 
but  on  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  our  state  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation, and  our  yearly  allowance  has  been  cut  short,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  were 
deprived  of  this  luxury.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  this,  our  school  requires  every  pupil  in  all 
our  departments  to  give  at  least  fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  some  kind  of  physical  exercise  or 
gymnastics.  I  have  found  that  the  dumb-bells  are  of  great  assistance  in  giving  physical 
exercise.  In  the  absence  of  these  things  we  have  to  apply  to  something  more  crude,  some- 
thing less  efficient.  I  am  constantly  looking  out  for  something,  someway,  to  make  them 
firm  in  their  walk,  and  in  the  past  four  years  I  can  see  in  the  carriage,  bearing  and  habits 
of  my  pupils,  especially  in  the  blind,  very  marked  improvement.  And  permit  me  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  class  of  individuals  who  need  more  help  than  any  other  class, 
barring,  possibly,  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  the  blind.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  school 
teacher  and  superintendent  who  has  not  realized  this  fact  has  not  yet  properly  grasped  the 
subject,  which  is  one  that  should  claim  the  attention  of  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Felkel:  Do  you  not  notice  that  this  unsteadiness  and  lolling  of  the  head  is  a 
characteristic  in  sitting  as  frequently,  or  more  so,  as  it  is  in  walking?  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  deaf  certainly  are  more  steady  in  sitting  than  the  blind,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Ray  :  I  would  state  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  lolling  habit  was  that  which  was 
inquired  into  by  the  brother  from  Baltimore,  but  an  unsteady  gait. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     Both  of  them,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Ray  :  No  one  will  question  that  there  is  that  most  reprehensible  habit,  not  only  of 
lolling,  but  sometimes  actually  lying  down. 

-  Mr.  Felkel:     In  my  paper  I  used  the  word  "sitting"  in  the  direct  sense.     I  did  not 
mean,  when  I  read  my  paper,  that  they  loll  or  lie  down  when  sitting. 

Dr.  Raixey  :  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  about  the  blind  looking  down  when  walking. 
I  have  rarely  seen  one  with  sore  eyes  who  does  not  hold  his  head  down,  especially  when 
approaching  a  light.  They  hold  their  heads  down  so  long  during  this  time  their  eyes  are 
sore,  that  after  they  recover  they  retain  the  habit.  If  they  lose  their  sight  their  heads  still 
continue  down.  As  a  general  rule,  they  do  not  hold  their  heads  down  if  they  have  not  had 
this  cause  for  doing  so.  You  will  find  among  seeing  persons  men  with  their  heads  down,  as 
though  there  might  be  something  wrong  with  their  spine  or  neck. 

Mr.  Frederick  :  In  our  school  we  have  quite  a  number  of  calisthenic  exercises  for 
our  pupils  to  go  through  every  day,  but  I  find,  as  our  Florida  brother  mentioned,  they  get 
to  going  through  these  exercises  without  any  thought  of  what  they  are  doing.  I  will  some- 
times come  into  the  room  where  they  are  going  through  their  exercises  and  find  them  going 
through  them  like  this  (illustrating  a  careless,  mechanical  movement),  head  turnc-d  in 
another  direction,  their  thoughts  apparently  on  something  entirely  foreign  to  their  exercise. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     You  try  to  hold  their  minds  while  they  go  through  their  exercises  ? 

Mr.  Fredericks  :  That  is  the  idea.  I  have  introduced  methods  of  marching  where 
the  pupil  is  required  to  locate  a  certain  point  in  the  room.  I  will  call  the  couples  up  by 
twos  and  fours,  and  they  have  to  march  to  that  certain  spot,  so  that  they  have  to  get  the 
location  in  their  minds.  We  have  some  circular  methods,  where  the  boys  take  one  end  of  the 
hall  and  the  girls  the  other.  Then  they  make  circuits  of  the  room  until  the  couples  are  all 
used  up  on  either  side.  When  the  last  couple  is  in  line  they  separate  and  make  what  I  call 
a  right  and  left  oblique.  They  have  to  keep  their  minds  centered  upon  the  location  of  that 
particular  spot.     Of  course,  they  don't  always  hit  it. 
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Mr.  Felkel  :  You  do  it  not  so  much  to  make  them  hit  the  spot,  but  to  hold  their 
minds  ? 

Mr.  Frederick  :     Yes,  sir;  but  they  come  pretty  near  the  spot  sometimes. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     But  that  is  not  the  object,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Frederick:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     You  mention  baseball. 

Mr.  Frederick  :  I  do  not  know  whether  baseball  for  the  blind  has  reached  as  far  as 
Florida.  The  boys  have  modified  it  somewhat,  so  that  they  have  a  right  good  game.  The 
pitcher  stands  about  eight  feet  from  the  batter  and  counts  one,  two,  three.  At  three  he  lets 
the  ball  go,  and  I  think  that  twice  out  of  five  times  he  will  hit  it.  When  he  hears  hmi 
strike  the  ball  he  runs.  We  had  four  trees  that  were  marked  very  nicely  for  the  bases. 
They  learn  these  bases  so  that  they  can  make  them  very  well. 

Mr.  Felkel  :  Would  it  not  be  a  good  suggestion  to  have  ropes  to  the  bases  to  guide 
them  ? 

Mr.  Frederick  :     Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Mr.  Felkel  :     Do  they  ever  strike  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Frederick  :  Oh,  yes,  they  do ;  they  strike  it  pretty  hard  with  their  heads  some- 
times, and  that  makes  them  look  out  next  time. 

The  President:     How  about  the  catcher,  Mr.  Frederick? 

Mr.  Frederick:  Sometimes  he  sits  down  about  four  feet  back  of  the  batter,  aud  they 
allow  him  to  catch  the  ball  on  the  first  bounce,  but  he  is  not  required  to  catch  it  on  the  fly. 

The  President  :     Does  he  ever  catch  the  ball  ? 

Mr.  Frederick  :  Oh,  yes,  sometimes  ;  they  have  modified  it  so  that  they  get  a  good 
idea  of  the  game.  Best  of  all,  they  get  physical  power,  running  power,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature. 

Mr.  George  Morrison  :  I  heartily  indorse  what  Mr.  Frederick  has  just  said.  I  think 
our  boys  enjoy  baseball  as  much  as  anything  else.  We  have  found  our  military  exercise  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  boys.  Our  boys  become  interested  in  their  drill,  because  they 
have  their  merits  and  demerits.  It  is  a  regular  work  and  they  enjoy  it.  They  get  a  per- 
centage for  their  work  ;  they  are  marked  for  promptness  and  for  their  attention,  and  their 
record  is  read  out  the  same  as  their  record  in  history  and  algebra,  or  as  in  anything  else,  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Sometimes  they  get  one  hundred  and  less,  as  they  deserve,  and  it 
makes  a  kind  of  rivalry  as  to  who  will  receive  the  highest  mark.  We  find  it  has  a  very  great 
effect  on  the  carriage  of  the  boys,  especially  the  larger  boys,  who,  I  believe,  really  enjoy 
their  military  drill.  Whenever  the  weather  is  good  we  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  have  our 
military  drill  there.  We  also  combine  our  calisthenic  work  with  that  of  the  kindergarten 
work.  In  the  evening  they  go  into  the  gymnasium,  and  have  their  fun  and  exercise  in  their 
own  way.  At  some  period  during  the  day  an  hour  is  devoted  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teacher  for  that  work.  We  find  a  greater  interest  in  all  our  school  work  since 
we  have  introduced  our  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  departments,  and  also  in  the  general 
discipline.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  surplus  energy  that  young  blind  people  must  work 
off  just  as  well  as  the  young  seeing  people.  I  know  our  President  has  a  very  finely  fitted 
up  gymnasium  which  he  showed  us  through  during  our  enjoyable  visit  there  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Todd  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  dancing  in  many  of  the  institutions  has  been  found 
to  meet  the  want  of  physical  culture  ?  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  man  should  be  physically 
occupied  during  his  spare  moments,  and  here  dancing  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  that.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  common  thing  in  the  institutions.  We  have  tried  it  in  our  school, 
and  have  found  it  to  work  very  well.  Is  it  practiced  in  the  institutions  generally?  I 
have  experimented  on  that  line  and  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Mr.  George  Morrison  :  We  have  tried  it  in  our  institution.  Our  girls  have  a 
dancing  school  every  evening,  and  they  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  them,  because  it  furnishes  an  amusement  for  them  and  is  a  great  help  in  physical 
development. 

Mr.  Felkel:  It  occurred  to  me  while  preparing  my  paper.  I  wrote  a  sentence  some- 
ting  like  this:  We  recommend  dancing,  although  we  know  it  is  prohibited  in  Chautauqua. 
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Mr.  Church  :  One  gentleman  spoke  of  the  fact  that,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  persons  who 
never  had  sight  were  not  as  lolHng  or  as  stooped  in  sitting  or  walking  as  those  who 
had  sight  and  lost  it.  Now,  in  our  school  I  think  the  most  remarkable  case  of  round 
and  stooped  shoulders  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a  young  man,  who  told  me  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  light  was.  lie  was  the  most  remarkable  fellow  we  ever  had. 
The  best  thing  we  could  do  for  him  was  the  military  drill.  I  want  to  say  we  started  that 
last  year  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  our  pupils  were  very  much  interested  in  it. 
When  the  bugle  call  came  they  were  up  promptly  and  fell  in  line,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
rapidly  performed  the  military  evolutions  in  the  field.  They  also  learned  the  double 
quick,  which  is  an  excellent  thing  for  exercise.  I  believe  that  many  of  our  blind  pupils 
need  something  that  will  produce  physical  weariness.  Most  of  our  boys  should  have 
wholesome  work  that  will  make  them  tired,  so  they  will  want  to  go  to  bed  when  the 
proper  time  comes.  I  want  to  commend  it  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  training  of  the  young  blind  boys,  and  1  have  found  it  a 
good  way  to  work  off  the  surplus  energy  they  would  otherwise  spend  in  wrong  sports. 

INIr.  Miller:  Is  it  not  true,  gentlemen,  that  the  blind  boys  who  have  these  objectiona- 
ble habits  are  affected  or  sick  in  some  way,  which  arises  from  some  other  physical  ailment  ? 
I  think  a  blind  boy  in  perfect  physical  condition  is  like  anyone  else.  He  wants  to  exercise 
himself;  he  wants  a  physical  training  as  well  as  a  mental  one.  He  needs  physical  exercise 
in  order  to  let  off  the  exuberance  of  spirits  that  come  naturally  to  him.  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  said  about  what  will  work  off  that  restless  spirit 
and  make  them  tired.  They  are  bound  to  give  it  vent  in  some  way.  We  ought  to  keep 
them  busy ;  give  them  something  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  so  that  when  they  go  to  bed 
they  are  tired  and  must  go  to  sleep.  When  a  boy  has  good  health  he  will  not  need  urging 
to  take  physical  exercise. 

Now,  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience  on  tTiat  point.  I  lost  my  sight  when  I  was 
ten  years  of  age,  but  I  went  to  school  with  other  children.  I  did  everything  where  in  most 
cases  a  boy  needs  sight;  I  rode  on  horseback,  jumped,  swam,  climbed  trees  and  practiced 
on  the  bar,  lifting  myself  and  shinning  the  bar.  I  could  do  it  thirteen  times  without  touch- 
ing the  floor,  and  all  kinds  of  exercises  that  the  other  boys  engaged  in  I  engaged  in  also. 
INIy  health  was  perfect,  and  I  never  needed  any  urging  to  take  physical  exercise.  You  should 
teach  a  boy  the  military  drill  and  how  to  dance  ;  give  him  every  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
physical  powers  and  to  restore  his  health,  which  will  last  him  all  through  future  life  in  the 
development  of  his  constitution,  and  he  needs  no  urging  to  do  it  if  you  will  furnish  him  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  McCombs,  Ohio  School:  One  point  was  mentioned  in  the  very  excellent  paper  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  reference  to  the  age  at  which  children  should  enter  our  school. 
Now,  while  I  am  not  going  to  advance  any  views  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  it  is  certainly  a 
line  of  thought  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  this  Association.  There  are  arguments 
against  the  entrance  of  children  into  the  schools  at  a  tender  age,  and  there  are  very  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  entering  them  at  a  very  early  age.  I  certainly  have  been  hoping  that 
some  one  else  would  bring  this  line  of  thought  before  the  Association  before  the  hour  became 
so  late,  but  I  was  hardly  willing  to  allow  the  discussion  to  close  without  having  some  expres- 
sion from  the  old  educators  upon  this  subject. 

The  President:  The  blind  boy,  in  the  first  instance,  is  left  at  home,  and  if  he  is  not  left 
at  home  he  is  not  accorded  an  opportunity  to  judge  as  to  his  difference  from  other  seeing 
boys.     The  consequence  is,  he  gets  into  these  habits. 

Blindness  in  many  cases  arises  from  accident.  Some  of  those  blind  from  infancy  are  as 
awkward  as  those  who  have  been  described.  I  think  this  is  all  the  more  reason  for  taking 
them  in  hand  at  a  very  early  age  and  giving  them  these  physical  exercises,  which  are  most 
important.  Our  girls  find  amusement  and  pastime  in  dancing,  although  we  have  not  insti- 
tuted it  systematically,  and  I  also  know  from  the  sounds  coming  from  another  room  that  the 
boys  are  practicing  that  very  invigorating  pursuit.  We  have  not  yet  started  a  military  drill ; 
we  do  not  desire  to  create  a  feeling  against  our  friends  of  other  nations. 


PAPER  BY  J.  J.  DOW,  OF  MINNESOTA,  ENTITLED  "  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  STUDIES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY." 

Attention  has  been  so  widely  called  of  late  to  the  study  of  the  characteristics,  growth 
and  development  of  the  child-mind  that  I  shall  consider  myself  absolved  from  the  necessity 
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of  any  formal  argument  in  defense  of  it,  but  will  refer  any  who  may  wish  to  look  more 
minutely  into  the  reasons  which  may  be  given  for  it,  or  who  are  skeptical  as  to  its  impor- 
tance, specifically,  to  the  articles  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Hall  and  others  in  recent  issues  ot  the 
Fo7-iiin,  and  to  the  articles  recently  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Section  on  Child-Study 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Asbury  Park,  and  in  general  to  the  works  there 
referred  to. 

For  the  present  I  wish  to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  the  specific  consideration 
of  the  mind  of  the  blind  child,  to  suggest  the  importance  of  careful  observations  in  accord- 
ance with  a  proper  method,  and  to  indicate  the  presumptive  value  of  the  psychological  con- 
clusions which  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

We  are  assured  by  those  who  are  pressing  the  question  of  child-study  as  a  neglected 
and  little-understood  subject  that  heretofore  careful  observations  of  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  have  never  been  made,  and  that  false  assumptions  as  to  the  similarity  of 
the  contents  and  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the  adult  have  so  extensively 
prevailed  that  they  have  prevented  the  discovery  of  the  alleged  fact  that  they  differ  so 
widely  as  to  suggest  even  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  classification — of  a  child-psychology, 
in  fact. 

There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  exaggeration  in  all  this.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
idea  is  wont  to  carry  its  advocates  to  an  undue  extreme,  and  we  may  gladly  welcome  the 
more  exact  studies  now  coming  into  vogue,  the  more  careful  observations  and  analyses,  and 
the  more  definite  and  complete  records  of  such  woi'k,  without  necessarily  conceding  that 
there  has  never  been  any  real  child-study  or  any  real  knowledge  of  the  child-mind  until  the 
rise  of  these  prophets  of  the  new  dispensation. 

It  is  enough  that  our  best  knowledge  has  been  woefully  inadequate  and  inaccurate,  and 
we  may  earnestly  hope  that  the  great  fruit  of  these  newer  labors  will  be  to  systematize  and 
simplify  the  methods  of  child-study  so  that  the  comparatively  unscientific  teacher,  who  is 
not  a  psychological  expert  nor  an  adept  in  the  processes  of  the  human  laboratory,  may  be 
able  to  acquire  a  swifter  and  surer  knowledge  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  children  placed 
in  his  charge,  and  may  more  helpfully  adjust  the  training  he  is  to  give  to  the  status  and 
possibilities  of  their  minds. 

If  these  newer  and  exacter  methods  are  essential  in  the  study  of  the  normal  child  that 
truer  results  and  a  truer  psychology  may  be  obtained,  and  if  the  adult-mind  which  has  itself 
passed  through  the  child-period  cannot  be  trusted  to  construct  the  child-psychology,  either 
from  its  knowledge  of  itself  or  from  its  recollection  of  its  child-life,  because  the  one  differs 
so  widely  and  the  other  is  so  deeply  blurred  by  the  effacing  and  confusing  hand  of  time,, 
how  much  more  is  it  true  that  the  mind  of  the  abnormal  child,  into  which  past  experience 
and  present  introspection  gives  the  student  little  insight,  demands  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive study,  the  most  searching  tests  for  its  differentiation,  and  the  most  minute  and 
detailed  records  of  its  condition  and  development. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  here  the  old  question  whether  there  be  a  special  psychology 
of  the  blind.  So  much  depends  upon  definitions,  and  so  little  is  really  known,  that  it  would 
be  a  profitless  discussion;  yet  if  the  modern  tendency  to  classification  in  psychology  be 
pressed — if,  for  instance,  there  is  a  child-psychology  in  distinction  from  adult-psychology — 
then  the  blind  certainly  demand  a  special  psychological  position  and  special  methods  of 
study. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  hereditary  tendencies  and  native  intuitions,  it  is  certain  that 
the  powers  and  operations  of  the  mind  are  limited  by  its  means  of  communication  with  the 
world  external  to  itself.  Any  restriction  of  the  normal  means  of  communication  in  any 
important  particular  will  inevitably  produce  such  a  change  in  the  characteristics,  operations 
and  development  of  the  mind  as  to  make  it  necessary,  for  purposes  of  psychological  study, 
to  place  such  minds  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  by  observing  likenesses  as  differences  that  we  make  fruitful 
classification,  and  while  undue  exaggeration  of  differences  is  not  only  unscientific  but 
unprofitable,  an  exact  measure  of  difference  is  essential  to  any  thorough  study. 

In  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  we  have 
passed  from  one  extreme  to  another  in  the  consideration  of  the  psychological  condition  of 
the  blind.  The  early  educators  and  philanthropists,  especially  outside  of  this  country,  seem 
to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  mental  differences  between  their  charges  and 
other  children.  The  educators  of  our  time,  and  especially  of  our  land,  have  been  the  rather 
inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  likenesses  between  their  pupils  and  those  with  sight,  and  have 
apparently  proceeded  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  mental  differences  were  merely 
superficial. 

The  recognition  of  differences  where  they  exist  is  the  first  step  toward  their  adequate 
consideration  and  abatement  or  removal  where  possible  and  desirable,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
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view  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  educators  as  a  more  promising  one  than  the  prevalent 
optimistic  impression,  growing  largely  from  the  wish  that  our  pupils  should  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  like  those  with  sight,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  little  mental  difference  between  them. 

For  educators  of  the  blind  the  subject,  therefore,  assumes  a  double  aspect.  The  psycho- 
logical tests  and  the  methods  of  observation  and  training  used  with  the  seeing  are,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable,  needful,  in  order  that  the  results  may  be  compared  with  the  numerous 
and  fruitful  results  which  are  beginning  to  be  secured  with  seeing  children,  and  which  are 
certain  to  be  greatly  increased  in  number  and  value  in  a  very  short  time ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  tests  and  experiments  must  be  devised  for  determining  more  exactly  and  scientifically 
the  special  conditions  of  mind  which  may  properly  be  ascribed  to  blindness. 

The  utmost  care  and  the  most  exact  methods  will  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  both  of 
these  aspects,  and  with  both  there  must  be  much  working  in  the  dark;  but  in  the  former  we 
may  expect  the  helpful  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  viewed  as  psychological  experts,  while 
in  the  latter  the  field  is  largely  untrodden  and  unknown,  and  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  dis- 
crimination will  be  needful  to  secure  results  in  which  the  normal  elements  and  other  abnor- 
mal elements  than  those  caused  directly  by  blindness  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  special  class  have  been  secured.  For  instance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  indirect  mental  results  which  follow  from  the  position  which  the  blind  child  has 
occupied  in  the  family  and  the  local  community  entirely  apart  from  the  direct  limitations 
which  the  lack  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  through  the  sense  of  sight  produces. 
The  mental  results  of  the  partial  isolation,  of  the  home  tenderness  and  of  the  special  atten- 
tion to  himself  which  the  blind  child's  infirmity  has  rendered  inevitable  are  undoubtedly 
abnormal  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  but  they  are  closely  akin  to  many  other  special 
situations.  The  cases  of  cripples,  deformed  children,  and  even  only  children  of  normal 
capacities,  often  present  similar  psychological  phenomena  which,  however  important,  and, 
indeed,  altogether  essential  to  a  complete  psychological  study  of  the  child,  must  yet  be  care- 
fully differentiated  from  the  direct  mental  results  of  blindness. 

Only  the  careful  laboratory  methods  of  the  modern  psychologist  will  suffice  for  these 
necessary  but  difficult  analyses,  and  the  attempted  application  of  them  by  inexpert  hands  must 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  faulty  and  defective.  Yet  honest,  persistent  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  intelligent  efforts  put  forth  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  attainable  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  securing  much  useful  knowledge  immediately,  and,  with  the  improvements  in 
technique  and  methods  which  combined  experience  will  surely  bring,  we  may  look  event- 
ually for  the  correction  of  the  earlier  inevitable  errors,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  wall  place  our  successors  far  in  advance  of  anything  which  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

Our  immediate  duty  is,  first,  to  decide  to  undertake  this  study;  second,  to  determine  what 
methods,  tentatively  at  least,  to  adopt,  and,  finally,  faithfully  to  pursue  them. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  methods  be  uniform,  both  for  purposes 
of  comparison  and  for  the  validity  of  the  deductions  which  may  ultimately  be  drawn  from 
them. 

This  brings  me  to  the  most  important  point  of  this  paper,  viz.,  to  urge  that  before  the 
close  of  this  meeting  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  carefully  this  entire  subject,  to 
communicate  with  those  who  have  made  these  methods  a  matter  of  special  study,  and  with 
their  aid  to  prepare  a  tentative  scheme  of  methods  and  of  apparatus  for  study  and  experiment 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

If  it  is  practicable  this  report  should  be  prepared  so  that  it  may  be  presented  to  the 
schools  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  so  that  the  studies  may  be  entered  upon 
as  soon  as  possible.  Such  results  and  criticisms  as  any  may  choose  to  proffer  can  then  be 
presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  and,  with  the  general  progress  of  the  study 
and  with  experience  in  the  proper  application  of  the  best  methods,  more  definite  and  estab- 
lished forms  of  investigation  and  training  will  gradually  be  adopted.  Thus  far  in  these  sug- 
gestions reference  has  been  had  only  to  the  study  of  the  mind  of  the  blind  pupil  while  in 
school.  An  important  supplement  to  this  study,  with  special  reference  to  the  mind  of  the 
comparatively  cultivated  blind  adult,  may  be  made  by  an  examination  of  the  works  of  blind 
authors,  and  for  this  purpose  the  minor  and  the  more  notable  writers  will  serve  an  equally 
useful  purpose.  The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  may, 
with  proper  discrimination,  with  due  consideration  of  the  elements  of  personal  individuality 
and  environment,  and  with  an  elimination  of  all  unessential  features,  be  productive  of  very 
interesting  and  very  important  results. 

The  ultimate  question  to  be  considered  is,  has  blindness  in  any  way  affected  the  charac- 
ter of  the  literature  produced,  whether  in  style,  in  the  choice  of  language,  or  in  the  deeper 
elements  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  emotional,  esthetic,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
faculties ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  way  have   these  peculiarities  manifested 
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themselves ;  and,  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  absence  of  any  such 
peculiarities  indicates  exemption  from  abnormality  or  victory  over  it. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  a  German  teacher  went  through  the  whole  range  of  pedagogical  litera- 
ture in  order  to  discover  every  form  of  fault  or  aberration  in  childish  conduct  there  men- 
tioned, and  found  therein  nearly  a  thousand  distinct  names  for  these  various  manifestations. 
It  is  such  thorough,  minute  and  exhaustive  study  that  is  needed  to  reach  any  valuable  results 
in  these  literary  investigations. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  writer  who  will  be  more  suggestive  to  one  who  desires  to  pursue  such 
studies  than  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  The  limitations  and  the  extravagances  of  the  poetic 
school  under  whose  sway  he  came  must  be  taken  account  of,  but  his  sure  touch  of  genius  and 
deep  insight  into  the  human  soul  make  the  study  intellectually  stimulating  in  the  highest 
degree,  as  well  as  profoundly  interesting  from  a  psychological  standpoint. 

I  had  hoped  at  this  time  to  set  forth  in  some  detail  a  few  ot  the  preliminary  results  of  my 
own  study  of  this  writer,  but  as  an  appreciation  of  his  marvelous  power  has  grown  upon  me, 
I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  offer  any  even  tentative  suggestions.  I  do  desire, 
however,  to  commend  to  every  teacher  of  the  blind  a  careful,  chronological  study  of  his  com- 
plete woi-ks,  which  may  now  be  obtained  in  one  volume.  They  are  not  studies  for  children, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  literary  acquaintance  with  Swinburne,  Rossettiand  Morris 
at  least  in  order  to  understand  his  literary  environment,  to  see  wherein  he  has  felt  its  influ- 
ence, and  wherein  he  has  escaped  it,  but  the  study  will  abundantly  repay  the  effort. 

Such  study  need  not  and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  works  of  high  poetic  artists. 
Those  of  a  lower  order  and  of  lesser  gifts  will  be  found  very  suggestive  to  the  student  of  the 
mind. 

The  hymns  of  Fanny  Crosby  have  been  to  me  a  very  interesting  subject  of  study.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  collected  into  one  volume,  as  I  trust  they  some  time  may 
be,  but  they  abound  in  every  modern  evangelical  hymn  book,  and  I  never  meet  one  new  to 
me  that  I  do  not  read  it  over,  and,  if  possible,  make  some  psychological  analysis  ol  it.  Here, 
too,  the  personality  and  the  environment  must  be  taken  account  of.  A  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  hymnody  of  the  modern  evangelistic  and  somewhat  intense  school  must  be  assumed 
and  a  more  direct  imitation  must  be  conceded  than  in  Marston's  case.  Yet  when  all  these 
external  influences  are  considered,  there  remains  much  for  the  careful  student  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  blind  to  seriously  study. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  further  illustrations,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  whatever  direction 
the  thoughtful  teacher  of  the  blind  looks,  whether  at  the  living  mind  of  the  blind  child 
actively  in  operation  before  him,  or  at  the  crystallized  results  of  the  literary  work  of  the  edu- 
cated blind,  he  will  find  abundant  material  for  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  fruitful 
psychological  study. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Allen  :  Mr.  President,  I  arise  with  great  diffidence  to  speak  on  this  subject 
which,  however,  is  a  very  wide  one.  I  would  say  I  have  been  a  very  new  beginner.  I 
have  been  this  last  winter  somewhat  in  fields  not  exactly  covered  by  the  words  of  the  paper 
just  read,  but  along  the  same  general  line.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  which 
pursuit  we  carry  out,  which  should  be  laid  the  most  stress  upon  ;  should  it  be  the  work  of 
the  hand  or  the  work  of  the  mind  ?  should  it  be  language  or  should  it  be  manual  training? 
I  went  direct  to  headquarters  on  this  subject.  I  looked  into  Herbert  Spencer,  and,  more 
particularly,  into  Charles  Darwin's  descent  of  man,  or,  rather,  his  ascent  from  a  being  we 
would  not  recognize  as  our  relative.  I  thought  when  I  went  into  that  study  a  little  I 
should  find  the  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  namely,  that  all  the  intellectuality  of  man- 
kind, as  he  has  displayed  it  from  a  very  simple  study,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  his 
body,  inasmuch  as  the  brains  are  a  part  of  the  hands,  and  that  we  do  not  feel  by  our  hands 
or  feet,  but  that  we  perceive  things  in  our  brain  as  coming  through  them.  And  inasmuch 
as  I  knew  from  my  studies  that  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling  was  decidedly  the  first  one 
developed,  and  that  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  all  the  special  senses, 
were  developed  from  the  external  layer  of  the  animal  organism  which  comes  into  contact 
with  the  outside  world,  I  supposed  the  original  sense  of  touch  was  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Without  going  any  further,  I  will  say  that  Herbert  Spencer,  and,  indeed, 
several  other  writers  on  this  subject,  regard  the  chief  distinctive  feature  of  man  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  user  of  articulate  language,  and  with  it,  rather  than  with  the  touch 
alone,  is  found  his  chief  source  of  intellect  to-day  as  he  stands.  I  found  a  very  interesting 
statement  bearing  just  on  this  subject,  namely,  that  if  a  child  were  born  to-day  with  all  the 
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faculties  of  a  normal  human  being,  and  with  all  the  moral  powers,  but  if,  withal,  he  should 
be  born  deaf,  dumb  and  sightless,  and  should  be  brought  up  in  the  company  of  those  like 
himself,  with  no  language,  that  he  would  not  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
ordinary  orang-outang. 

I  state  these  facts  to  show  you  that  there  are  thousands  of  lines  to  pursue.  Shall  we 
have  manual  training  in  our  schools,  or  shall  we  have  the  development  of  language  as  the 
development  of  reasoning  in  our  schools  ? 

Mr.  Felkel,  of  Florida :  I  want  to  speak  first  upon  the  idea  suggested  in  the  paper, 
thai  the  blind  child  is  different  psychologically  from  the  seeing  child.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
really  think  he  is.  That  opinion  is  like  one  in  the  popular  mind ;  that  is,  because  a  child  is 
blind  there  is  some  mysterious  transference  of  power  from  the  wanting  to  the  remaining 
senses.  Those  of  us  who  are  teachers,  or  who  have  been  associated  with  institutions  for 
the  blind,  know  that  it  is  not  true.  We  know  that  deaf  and  blind  children  differ  among 
each  other  mentally,  just  as  seeing  children  do.  We  have  in  the  school  proclivities  among 
the  blind  and  among  the  deaf  children,  and  we  have  imbeciles,  and  we  have  among  our 
children  those  who  have  to  work  and  toil  every  hour  in  order  to  learn  anything.  We  have 
some  who  learn  very  quickly,  and  some  who  learn  very  slowly  ;  some  have  good  memories, 
and  others  have  very  poor  memories. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  because  a  child  is  blind  there  has  been  any  change  in  his 
mental  condition.  No,  that  is  not  true  ;  there  has  been  no  change.  The  organ  of  sight 
has  no  bearing  directly  on  the  intellectual  organs;  they  are  not  altered  in  any  way.  It  does 
not  increase  or  diminish  the  folds  on  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  tissue  or  white 
surface  is  the  same.  It  may  not  be  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  seeing  class,  but  we  claim  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  blind  and  seeing  as  to  their  intellectual  powers.  Now,  as  to 
this  particular  study  of  child-psychology,  the  writer  of  the  paper  that  has  just  been  read 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  extremists  on  this  point,  and  I  agree  with  him.  The 
matter  of  psychology  has  been  pushed  a  little  too  far  as  an  acquirement  in  the  ordinary 
teacher.  I  have  known  some  excellent  teachers  of  good,  sound  common  sense  who  did 
not  know  a  word  of  technical  psychology.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  that  that  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  is  not  valuable  to  everybody,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  so 
important  as  the  observing  power  of  a  good,  sensible  person  who  has  charge  of  a  child. 
And,  gentlemen,  I  say  this  after  having  been  a  teacher  of  psychology  for  eight  years.  I  do 
not  undervalue  the  branch,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  think  that  the  existence  of  a  technical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  not  worth  so  much  as  it  is  said  to  be  with  the  ordinary 
teacher. 

Now,  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  in  illustrating  this  subject.  The  observer 
of  a  child's  mind  observes  that  child  in  the  light  of  its  own  intelligence  and  its  own  experi- 
ence. Now,  let  us  notice  this.  W^e  hear  a  new  song  or  a  new  piece  of  music  played  by  a 
brass  band,  and  a  note  or  bar  of  it  will,  to  us  at  the  time,  make  no  apparent  impression. 
We  cannot  repeat  five  minutes  afterward  a  single  bar  in  the  piece  of  music. 

I  observed  in  a  little  boy  of  my  own  his  acquisition  of  language  up  to  the  time  he  was 
two  years  of  age.  He  is  a  very  bright  child,  but  by  no  means  a  precocious  one.  You 
understand  the  difference  there.  He  has  a  fine  mind,  but  he  was  not  and  is  not  precocious. 
He  did  not  acquire,  according  to  an  account  which  we  kept,  a  vocabulary  of  165  words  up 
to  the  time  he  was  six  years  of  age.  We  thought  he  never  was  going  to  acquire  any 
amount  of  words,  but  within  at  least  four  months  from  that  time  he  used  at  least  2,000 
words.  We  simply  could  not  keep  up  to  him.  I  was  a  teacher  and  also  a  student  of  that 
child's  mind.  I  referred  to  this  same  operation  in  my  own  riiind,  and  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  mentioning  the  bar  of  music,  that  he  heard  words  that  were  used  every  day  about 
him,  but  they  did  not  become  his  own  until  that  mysterious  process  evolved  them,  and  then 
they  were  part  of  his  vocabulary.  We  will  have  to  ask  ourselves  the  effect  of  reproducing 
a  bar  of  music  after  two  or  three  days.  I  have  often  caught  bars  myself.  It  would  not 
come  to  me  all  at  once,  or  at  the  time,  but  it  would  come  afterwards.  I  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  process  in  the  mind  of  my  boy  was  something  like  that  in  my  own  mind.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  process  is  that  enables  us,  after  several  days,  to  reproduce  this  bar  of  music, 
but  I  judge  the  process  in  the  child's  mind  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary  of  words  by  the 
operation  of  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  bar  of  music. 

I  am  giving  you  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  proper  way  in  which  you  should  take  up 
the  study  of  psychology.  Remember,  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of 
psychology.  We  will  find  in  the  minds  of  grown-up  persons  analogies  of  what  we  see  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  I  simply  refer  to  these  facts  as  illustrations.  I  don't  want  you 
to  get  the  idea  that  I  undervalue  it  at  all,  but  I  do  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  psychology 
is  not  based  so  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  technical  terms  that  the  teacher  may  acquire 
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and  call  that  knowledge.  The  study  of  psychology  will  not  be  so  valuable  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  in  the  general  direction  it  will  raise  the  desire  for  greater  knowledge  and  greater 
understanding  of  everything  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Dow:  Perhaps  I  was  misunderstood  upon  one  point  of  my  subject.  The  study  is 
entirely  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  the  instruction  in  psychology  I  meant  to  bring 
out  or  to  lay  stress  upon.     The  teacher  will  be  the  student  in  the  school  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Felkel  :  1  d'd  not  so  understand  the  paper.  I  am  clearly  aware  of  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed,  but  we  must  not  get  the  impression  that  we  are  students  of 
psychology.  We  are  not  supposed  to  get  a  knowledge  of  psychology  valuable  to  us  as 
teachers  by  studying  text-books  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  get  that  knowledge  from  experi- 
ments with  the  minds  of  our  pupils. 

Mr.  Todd  :  There  is  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  in  connection 
with  this,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  it  of  the  last  speaker.  I  have  noticed  that  each  and  every 
speaker,  both  last  evening  and  this  morning,  made  the  statement  that  the  mind  of  the  blind 
child  was  precisely  the  same  as  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
myself,  for  I  have  acted  along  that  line  ;  yet,  psychologically  considered,  is  that  exactly 
true  ?  Now^,  for  instance,  the  seeing  child  looks  out  of  the  window  upon  a  tree.  He  grasps 
the  tree  as  a  whole.  The  blind  child  climbs  the  trunk,  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  out  of 
this  forms  the  whole  tree.  Again,  the  seeing  child  looks  upon  the  map  of  a  country  as  he 
studies  geography,  and  he  takes  it  in  at  a  glance,  and  thence  proceeds  around  the  coast  and 
boundaries  ;  he  proceeds  from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  The  blind  child  just  goes  the 
opposite  way  ;  it  proceeds  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  I  want  to  ask  the  last  gentleman, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  psychology,  if  he  has  noticed  this  difference,  and  if  it  be  true  that 
the  mental  process  in  forming  a  judgment  of  an  object  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  blind 
as  with  the  seeing. 

Mr.  Felkel  :  The  process  is  not,  but  the  physical  result,  if  properly  developed,  is  the 
same.  I  will  illustrate.  Before  beginning  my  illustration  I  will  say  that,  according  to 
your  suggestion,  the  seeing  child  gets  a  synthetic  knowledge  as  the  blind  child  gets  an 
analytical  knowledge,  and  then,  finally,  builds  up  the  whole.  Now,  then,  my  illustration. 
It  is  true  that  the  seeing  child  is  helped  by  having  the  image  formed  upon  the  eye ;  for 
instance,  a  tree.  Then,  of  course,  the  mysterious  transference  of  that  image  from  the  eye 
to  the  brain  nobody  understands  well  enough  to  clearly  explain  it.  No  one  claims  that  the 
child  has  a  knowledge  of  the  tree  when  he  simply  has  that  perspective  form  through  this 
one  single  sense.  That  child  does  not  understand  that  tree  if  he  is  never  allowed  to  feel 
that  tree,  and  study  its  trunk,  its  branches,  its  leaves,  etc. ;  he  has  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  that  tree  if  he  does  not  do  this,  and  when  he  has  done  that,  of  course,  his  mind 
grasps  the  idea  of  the  tree.  This  is  the  meaning  and  intention  of  kindergarten  teaching. 
It  is  best  to  urge  a  child  to  make  this  investigation,  which  it  would  not  make  if  left  alone. 
It  is  characteristic  with  some  minds  to  make  a  telescopic  view  of  these  things,  and  with 
others  to  make  a  microscopic  view. 

The  child  has  the  object  before  him  and  he  sees  it  in  its  expression  only,  and,  as  I  said, 
his  mind  is  satisfied  with  that  simple  expression.  You  ask  him  when  his  companion  is 
absent,  "  What  is  the  color  of  Bobby's  hair,  Bobby's  eyes,"  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you  ; 
but  let  Bobby  put  his  head  inside  the  door  and  he  instantly  says,  "  Bobby."  What  is  it  he 
recognizes  ?  simply  the  expression  of  the  voice.  He  has  not  analyzed  that  expression  at  all. 
So  it  is  with  seeing  children.  One  boy  writes  a  good  hand,  and  another  boy  writes  a  mis- 
erable scrawd.  Well,  you  know  that  the  modern  system  of  teaching  writing  is  disputing  the 
idea  that  everyone  who  is  not  affected  by  any  disease  of  the  nerves  can  be  taught  to  write  a 
good  hand.  How  has  the  modern  teacher  disputed  the  idea?  Simply  by  cultivating  the 
pupil's  mind.     How  do  they  do  it  ?    By  analyzing  and  showing  him  the  curves  of  the  letters. 

We  all  know  a  horse  feeding  on  the  common.  If  you  know  how  a  horse  looks  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  draw  me  a  correct  sketch  of  a  horse.     How  many  could  do  it  ? 

Now,  then,  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject,  in  order  to  have  a  per- 
fect knowledge,  we  must  not  simply  have  this  outline  view  of  it,  this  mere  expression,  but 
we  must  know  it  by  investigating  it  properly,  and  you  cannot  get  a  knowledge  of  that  tree 
unless  you  investigate  how  that  tree  is  made ;  you  should  go  to  work  and  study  that.  I 
mean  that  a  child  has  no  real  conception  of  a  tree  as  you  have  in  your  minds  to-day.  When 
pronouncing  the  word  tree,  you  at  once  have  in  mind  the  conception ;  it  may  not  be  any  par- 
ticular tree,  nevertheless  it  is  as  definite  as  though  you  were  looking  at  a  tree.  Now,  then, 
the  blind  child  gets  that  knowledge  at  the  very  beginning,  and  he  must  do  that,  he  must 
analyze  it  to  come  to  the  result  the  same  as  the  seeing  child. 
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Mr.  Todd:  If  it  be  true  that  the  mind  of  the  blind  child  proceeds  from  the  part  to  the 
whole,  the  result  may  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  seeing  child  proceeding  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts.  Vet,  if  the  process  takes  this  procedure,  then  you  certainly  must 
acknowledge  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  minds,  and  we  must  shape  our  teaching 
accordingly. 

Mr.  P'elkel:     I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  not  to  take  into  consideration  this  fact. 

Mr.  Todd:  Call  this  what  you  please,  we  must  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that  the  child 
generalizes  properly  from  the  study  of  the  smaller  parts  to  the  whole.  I  have  found  that 
difference  in  my  school  with  my  teachers,  that  unless  a  lot  of  details  were  given  to  a  child, 
that  the  child  did  not  reach  the  process  of  the  whole.  That  was  the  reason  that  I  suggested 
the  question  here,  because  I  thought  others  might  have  some  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Regarding  psychology,  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  our  schools.  We  cer- 
tainly need  to  give  the  child  some  knowledge  of  its  own  mind,  so  that  we  can  show  him  the 
relation  of  the  emotirns  to  the  intellect  and  the  relation  of  the  will  power  to  the  other  parts, 
and  then  the  imagination,  which  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  mind.  If  we  take 
up  that  we  shall  take  up  mental  science ;  if  we  follow  the  lead,  we  shall  strike  dynamic 
psycho'ogy.  That  throws  us  into  connection  with  nature,  and  that  would  give  us  an  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Allen.  It  is  this,  simply  that  the  individual  without  nature  is 
nothing.  The  individual  has  simply  one  end  of  the  telegraph  line  and  nature  has  the  other. 
If  you  study  psychology  it  must  be  something  more  than  chdd-psychology,  it  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  materialism.  In  child-psychology  we  simply  teach  the  child  in  a  common- 
sense  way  to  study  the  mind  and  to  develop  his  intelligence  and  his  imagination,  and,  above 
all,  to  develop  his  will  power,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  that  psychology  is  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  in  our  schools. 

I  have  been  very  much  amused  at  the  way  the  blind  grasp  abstract  thought  and  the  way 
they  apply  it  to  various  things  they  come  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  Our  educational  systems  are,  among  other  things,  all  wrong.  When 
these  systems  were  framed  the  central  idea  was  authority.  They  were  framed  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  man  lost  the  right  and  power  to  think  for  himself;  that  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  some  central  authority ;  we  had  to  accept  the  decisions  and  arrangements  made  for 
us.  The  outcome  of  all  that  was  that  there  came  a  time  when  man  lost  the  power  of  think- 
ing. We  have  days  in  history  that  are  totally  blank,  and  the  blankness  was  a  result  of  the 
lost  power  of  thinking.  Our  systems  of  education  have  been  modified  since  that  time,  but 
there  is  still  this  old  idea  ;  it  is  a  dead  weight  that  draws  us  down  all  the  time.  But  there 
are  causes  and  reasons  why  we  cannot  free  ourselves  entirely  from  them,  sometimes  because 
it  is  political,  sometimes  because  it  is  sectarian ;  still,  all  these  causes  and  reasons  drag 
down  our  systems  of  education.  We  have  before  us  a  dawn  of  light,  not  only  for  the  blind 
but  for  the  seeing  children  as  well,  and  that  light  is  going  to  grow  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  become  a  blaze  which  will  burn  up  this  dead  weight  of  the  past  that  has  been  dragging 
us  down,  ard  in  its  ashes  erect  a  system  which  will  have  its  foundation  on  rational  princi- 
ples, and  until  we  have  a  system  based  upon  rational  principles  we  will  have  no  system  worth 
its  name.  The  idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Dow  a  few  minutes  ago  is  one  of  the  most  important 
ones,  and  it  is  one  which  should  enlist  our  sympathies  and  our  interests.  If  we  wish  to  have 
a  system  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  blind  and  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  suc- 
cessfully and  compete  with  their  fellow  seeing  men  and  women  ;  if  we  want  to  make  them 
members  of  society  and  want  them  to  take  their  places  among  their  fellow  men  with  sight  so 
far  as  possible,  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  system  of  edu- 
cation upon  solid  ground,  and  the  solid  ground  is  the  study  of  the  character  and  intellect  of 
the  blind,  be  they  adults  or  children.  Upon  the  result  of  that  study  we  must  build  our  sys- 
tem. Let  your  information  and  my  information  go  to  grass,  and  have  this  system,  as  I  have 
said,  built  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  our  institutions  is  this  subject,  and  I  think  a  commit- 
tee should  be  formed  according  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Dow  to  investigate  this  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  let  it  extend  to  an  investigation  of  the  blind  adults  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren. Find  out  about  their  modes  of  thinking;  find  out  the  effect  which  the  loss  of  sight 
has  upon  their  intellect  and  upon  their  moral  character,  and  then,  and  then  only,  will  we 
have  a  system  worth  naming. 

Mr.  Riggs,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey:  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  differ  from  the  ideas 
of  the  last  speaker  in  relation  to  authority  for  education.  The  former  days  were  better  than 
these  days.  Chicago  has  been  having  an  illustration  regarding  this,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  with  education.     But  a  little  while  ago  the  birch  rod  was  a  prominent  factor  m  the  edu- 
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cation  of  children.  A  man  has  a  soul,  and  that  soul  has  certain  tendencies,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  tendencies  are  foul,  and  they  have  to  be  overcome.  That  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  education.  Man  is  born  with  afoul  heart  in  him,  and  the  first  great  object  is  to  train  him 
and  teach  him  to  control  that  heart  and  subject  it  to  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  I  think  that  the  reasoning  from  parts  to  gen- 
erals is  very  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  both  the  blind  and  the  seeing  child.  There  may 
be  a  few  causes  which  enable  the  seeing  child  to  take  in  the  whole  as  one,  but  from  necessity 
he  must  reason  from  parts  to  generals,  and  the  blind  child  has  to  apply  the  same  method. 
The  difference  of  a  few  individual  cases  does  not  constitute  a  different  psychology.  It  is  a 
constant  trial  that  people  take  for  granted  that  there  is  something  extraordinary  about  a  blind 
person ;  people  with  sight  are  falling  into  that  thought.  The  mind  of  the  blind  man  is  the 
same  as  the  seeing  man.  He  was  born  into  the  world  and  a  soul  given  him  by  the  Creator, 
such  as  are  common  to  the  human  race,  and  the  difference  in  development  is  comparatively 
slight ;  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  difference  we  would  find  in  the  development  of  the  mind 
due  to  social  conditions  of  every  kind. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  speak  against  the  idea  that  children  are  born 
with  the  devil  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Dow:  At  one  time  some  30,000  children  were  examined  in  St.  Louis,  and  one  of 
the  most  startling  results  of  this  investigation  was  the  difference  in  the  idea  which  the 
child  had  of  a  certain  thing.  We  assume,  naturally,  that  the  tree  means  the  same  to  the 
child  as  it  does  to  us,  but  it  does  not.  These  investigations  have  shown  that  the  conception 
which  the  child  has  of  most  things  differs  from  ours — differs  sometimes  widely,  and  some- 
times less  widely,  but  generally.  It  is  those  differences  which  are  manifesting  them.selves 
that  have  led  men  to  call  theiii  extremists,  like  Dr.  Hall.  Child-psychology  is  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  adult-psychology.  I  do  not  exactly  follow  Dr.  Hall,  but  certainly  there 
is  a  difference,  so  much  of  a  difference  that  the  child  must  be  placed  in  a  class  by  himself, 
and  we  must  seek  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  the  child's  mind.  We  must  know  the  in- 
tellectual condition;  how  readily  his  will  responds  to  his  intellect ;  how  readily  a  group  of 
words  can  be  produced;  whether  the  mind  does  hold  the  strain  of  music,  or  can  only  re- 
produce it  for  the  time,  or  can  only  reproduce  it  after  a  time.  These  are  the  experiments. 
They  find  their  proper  place  in  examination,  which  we  hope  will  be  with  good  results. 
Now,  then,  if  we  have  been  so  mistaken,  and  it  seems  very  clear  that  we  have,  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  child-mind,  as  to  the  conception  which  the  child  has  of  words  and  of 
objects,  is  it  not  possible  to  correct  our  methods,  and  I  raise  the  question  because  it  is  on 
the  line  of  my  suggestions.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  mistaken  in  many  places  as  to 
the  blind  child's  mind  differing  from  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child  ;  as  the  conception  of  the 
tree  differs  in  the  mind  of  the  child  from  that  of  the  adult,  does  it  not  differ  from  the  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child  ?  If  so,  it  is  an  important  thing  to  know;  if  not,  so  it  is 
still  an  inxportant  thing  for  us  to  know.  The  only  way  is  for  us  to  investigate  under  proper 
methods. 


PAPER   BY  J.    M.    COSTNER,    ENTITLED    "  HOW^   CAN   WE   GIVE   OUR 
PUPILS  A  MORE  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUSINESS?" 

The  importance  of  this  subject  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  has  thought  seriously 
upon  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Even  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing  it  has  been  found  advis- 
able to  give  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  course  of  instruction,  and  frequently,  in  response  to 
the  ever-growing  demands  of  the  times,  to  establish  distinctively  "business  colleges."  The 
movement  in  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  to  shorten  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
the  course  of  study  is  in  line  with  this  general  tendency.  Now,  if  such  a  necessity  exists 
among  the  seeing,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  need  on  the  part  of  our  pupils  to  be  well 
prepared  for  the  business  career  upon  which  many  of  them  may  or  must  enter. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  institutions  are  possessed  of  very  limited  means; 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  taught  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  they  have. 
Many  of  them  are  utterly  dependent  upon  some  relative  or  friend  for  advice  and  assistance, 
even  in  the  simplest  financial  transactions.  Many  of  them  have  practically  no  knowledge 
of  checks,  drafts,  bills,  receipts,  notes,  securities,  deeds,  mortgages,  and,  in  fact,  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  form  or  nature  of  any  business  paper  whatever. 

This  ignorance  is  always  a  hindrance  and  often  a  positive  danger.  If  not  more  liable 
than  other  ignorant  persons,  our  pupils  are  certainly  not  less  liable  to  be  misled  in  their 
business  dealings ;  that  is  to  say,  their  want  of  sight  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  protect 
them  against  fraud  and  imposition. 
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But  a  more  important  consideration  for  us  is,  that  ignorance  of  business  methods,  princi- 
ples and  possibiUties  cuts  our  pupils  off  from  hundreds  of  enterprises  in  which  they  might 
engage  with  profit.  So  long  as  they  are  confined  to  the  half  dozen  pursuits  in  which  the 
hand  can  make  shift  to  do  without  the  eye,  little  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  improving 
upon  what  is  already  done;  but  in  the  larger  field  where  intelligence  is  the  principal  agent, 
the  outlook  is  much  more  encouraging.  Everyone  present  can  doubtless  call  to  mind  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  blind  persons  have  succeeded  as  farmers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  like.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  some  have  prospered  in  such  pursuits, 
others  may,  and  with  wise  preparation,  many  others. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  just  referred  to,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  wise  preparation.  And  here  let  me  say  that  it  does  not 
consist  in  lessening  the  time  and  attention  now  given  to  intellectual  training.  Everywhere 
the  educated  worker  is  superior  to  the  uneducated.  Recent  statistics  show  that  one  intelli- 
gent American  or  English  mechanic  is  equal  sometimes  in  productive  power  to  five  or  even 
ten  workmen  of  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  East.  The  effect  of  training  is,  of 
course,  more  clearly  seen  where  the  work  is  more  purely  intellectual,  and  to  the  blind  the 
importance  of  such  training  is  doubly  great. 

Whenever  it  can  be  known  just  what  branch  of  business  a  particular  pupil  will  be  likely 
to  engage  in,  he  ought,  of  course,  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  whatever  informa- 
tion or  special  training  may  be  most  useful  to  him.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  cannot  often 
be  definitely  known ;  the  preparation,  therefore,  must  be  more  general. 

Our  pupils  should  be  taught  as  clearly  as  possible  the  nature  and  functions  of  money. 
They  should  be  led  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  reports  of  the  money  market,  and  to 
understand  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  stocks,  bonds  and  securities  in  general. 
They  should  know  what  are  the  functions  of  banks,  their  relations  to  the  government  and 
to  the  community.  They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  nature  and  the  form  of  a  note, 
a  check,  a  draft,  an  acceptance,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  processes  employed  in  such  institu- 
tions. The  good  clergyman  who  wrote  upon  the  back  of  a  check,  "I  do  most  heartily 
indorse  this  paper,"  was  not  more  ignorant  of  such  matters  than  are  the  majority  of  our 
pupils. 

"  We  should  teach  them  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  their  practical  application. 
This  work  should  be  done  thoroughly  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  manner  as  wdl  make  it 
clear  that  these  principles  apply  to  the  use  of  small  sums  of  money  and  to  small  personal 
economics  as  well  as  to  large  business  affairs. 

To  carry  out  in  detail  and  with  thoroughness  th^  plan  of  business  education  here  con- 
templated will  call  for  great  patience,  skill  and  energy  in  the  head  of  the  institution  ;  or, 
better  still,  in  some  officer  who  can  give  his  entire  attention  to  this  work.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  such  an  officer  to  study  as  minutely  as  possible  the  available  branches  of  industry, 
or  kinds  of  business,  carried  on  in  the  communities  from  which  his  pupils  are  drawn. 
Each  branch  should  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  employer  and  of  the 
employed;  for,  as  we  already  know,  many  blind  persons  have  succeeded  as  employers  or 
directors  of  labor  which  they  themselves  were  unable  to  perform. 

The  task  here  outlined  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  altogether  too  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive, but  practical  considerations  will  soon  limit  the  field,  and  reduce  the  work  to 
manageable  dimensions. 

Certain  pursuits,  as  seafaring,  engineering,  photography,  and  many  others,  may  be  ruled 
out  at  once.  Such  kinds  of  business,  also,  as  require  the  use  of  much  capital  need  not  be 
included  in  the  present  scheme.  Blind  persons  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  engage  in 
these  larger  enterprises  would  do  better,  perhaps,  to  seek  elsewhere  the  special  information 
of  which  they  stand  in  need. 

The  field  of  investigation  recommended  is  thus  considerably  narrowed,  but  there  is 
danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  increase  in  any  way  the 
natural  tendency  to  isolation  on  the  part  of  our  pupils.  Every  educational  process  that 
strengthens  this  tendency  is  therefore  objectionable.  I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  special 
apparatus  used  in  our  schoolrooms  might  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  just  mentioned,  yet 
much  of  it  is  indispensable.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  guard 
strictly  against  any  unnecessary  peculiarity  in  their  education.  The  special  danger  alluded 
to  above,  however,  is  rather  that  we  shall  conclude  too  hastily  that  many  occupations  are 
impracticable  for  our  pupils  because  at  some  point  sight  is  indispensable.  I  shall  return  to 
this  thought  further  on. 

It  may  seem  to  many  a  waste  of  time  to  accumulate  stores  of  statistics,  reports,  discus- 
sions, etc.,  concerning  a  great  variety  of  industries  in  which  very  few  blind  persons  can  ever 
engage  with  profit.  Certainly  it  would  be  easy  to  go  wrong  in  this  undertaking.  The  mere 
accumulation  of  documents,  or  a  mass  of  ill-digested  information,  would  be  of  little  use  to 
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anyone  ;  but  a  man  of  good  executive  ability,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils,  and 
inspired  by  the  opportunities  for  the  highest  services  thus  placed  within  his  reach,  might  so 
put  himself  in  touch  with  the  industrial  and  business  world  as  to  enable  himself  to  direct  his 
pupils  wisely  in  their  studies,  and  to  give  them  invaluable  advice  as  to  their  course  in  after  life. 

The  danger,  as  already  hinted,  lies  in  the  likelihood  of  giving  too  narrow  limits  to  these 
possibilities.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  more  carefully,  and 
more  frequently  than  most  of  us  now  do,  the  achievements  of  such  men  as  Huber,  the 
naturalist ;  Fawcett,  the  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  ;  John  Metcalf,  builder  and 
contractor;  Douglas,  of  Toronto;  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Campbell,  ^oumans  (while  temporarily 
deprived  of  sight),  Churchman,  and  others  whose  names  will  occur  to  those  present,  and 
whose  achievements  illustrate  the  possible  triumphs  of  intelligence  over  merely  physical 
defects  and  hindrances. 

But  even  this  hurried  treatment  of  the  subiect  of  this  paper  must  not  fail  to  include  some 
reference  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  feature  of  the  proposed  undertaking — I 
mean  the  effect  of  the  personal  character  and  habits  of  a  blind  man  upon  his  career  as  a 
man  of  business.  Therefore,  our  pupils  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  exactness  in  fulfilling 
everv  engagement.  The  expectation  that  some  allowance  will  be  made  on  the  one  hand,  or 
required  on  the  other,  will  render  the  establishing  of  satisfactory  and  enduring  business 
relations  extremely  difficult.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  blind  persons  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  dependence  upon  others.  This  is  so  natural  that  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  it; 
but  the  effects  upon  character  and  business  standing  are  so  detrimental  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  everv  teacher  to  guard  religiously  against  the  formation  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  of 
"any  habit  of  laxness,  self-indulgence  or  unnecessary  dependence.  Our  pupils  will  find  it 
necessary  to  create  in  those  with  whom  they  deal  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
purpose  of  a  blind  man  to  be  scrupulously  exact  in  keeping  his  engagements.  They  should 
be  taught  to  fulfill  every  obligation  promptly  and  minutely.  They  should  make  it  a  rule  of 
life  never  to  ask  indulgence  with  regard  to  time,  money  or  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 
No  effort  of  hand  or  brain,  no  expenditure  of  time  or  strength  is  wasted  that  helps  to  earn 
a  reputation  for  promptness  and  exactness  of  dealing. 

In  thus  directing  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  possible  and  desirable  widening  of  the 
scope  of  our  educational  work,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  elicit  discussion,  and  so  to  dis- 
cover what  our  better-equipped  institutions  are  already  doing  in  this  direction,  and  to  profit 
by  the  larger  experience  of  other  members  of  the  Convention.  Mere  theory  in  this  matter 
is  worth  but  little;  almost  any  plan  that  has  the  merit  of  being  in  actual  operation  is  of 
much  greater  value.  ' 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Griffith  :  I  know  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  graduates  who 
have  gone  into  business  that  they  have  not  been  as  well  equipped  in  business  methods  as 
they  ought  to  have  been,  but  I  think  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  difference  how 
good  the  business  training  may  be,  the  practical  establishment  of  a  business  and  making  it  a 
success  must  rest  very  largely  with  the  person  himself.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  personal  bearing  is  a  great  factor.  A  young  man  fails  in  broom-making.  Let  us 
look  into  it.  Has  he  done  all  he  could  to  make  himself  pleasant  and  attractive  and  to  gain 
the  liking  of  his  customers  and  people  around  him  ?  I  think  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every 
ten,  failure  in  one  of  the  many  pursuits  may  be  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  facility  in  the  blind 
man  in  adjusting  himself  to  whatever  position  he  finds  himself  placed  in,  and  on  this  account 
he  is  not  popular  with  the  people  around  him,  or  because  of  some  bad  ways  or  habits.  It 
is  not  because  he  is  not  properly  fitted  to  do  the  work,  but  simply  on  account  of  himself — 
some  peculiarity  he  has.  I  consider  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  matter.  We 
should  be  very  careful  about  the  personal  appearance  and  habits  of  our  pupils.  In  a  great 
measure  their  success  in  business  depends  on  their  being  free  from  bad  habits  and  in  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  appearance. 

Mr.  Ray:  I  have  found  in  our  own  school  that  there  is  one  great  deficiency,  at  least, 
and  I  wanted  to  inquire  if  the  systems  used  in  other  schools  were  similar  to  ours,  or  different 
from  ours,  whether  better,  or,  if  possible,  worse. 

Now,  the  thought  which  I  have  in  mind  is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
the  paper. 

I  think  the  suggestion  made  last  evening  was  very  decidedly  proper ;  that  is,  that  we 
should  lav  less  stress  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  our  children,  for  we  lay  too  much 
upon  it  now,  and  more  stress  upon  the  manual  improvement  and  cultivation  of  those  who 
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are  in  our  charge.  I  made  the  recommendation  to  my  Board  of  Trustees  last  June  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  school  who  show  themselves  worthy  should  have,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  work  in  the  institution,  after  they  have  been  graduated  from  the  literary  department 
and  musical  department,  one,  or,  if  thought  advisable,  two  post-graduate  years  in  the  course 
of  manual  development,  and  hereafter  the  pupils  will  have  the  privilege  of  one  or  two  years, 
depending  upon  their  ability  for,  as  well  as  upon  their  anxiety  for,  a  proper  preparation  for 
the  useful  pursuits  in  life. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  :  Is  the  post-graduate  class  you  contemplate  to  be  given  exclu- 
sively to  manual  trades  ;  that  is,  after  a  boy  has  developed  some  mechanical  ability,  or  has 
been  one  of  your  brightest  literary  pupils  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  successful  musician, 
are  you  going  to  compel  that  boy  to  take  those  two  post  years  in  the  shop  ? 

Mr.  Ray  :  In  whichever  department  he  promises  to  do  the  most  good  in  the  world.  I 
am  trying  to  fit  them  for  citizenship,  and  to  help  in  the  elevation  of  other  boys  and  girls  to 
be  better  men  and  better  women ;  and  if  I  had  in  my  school  a  boy  or  girl  who  would  make 
a  marked  success  as  a  musician,  I  would  send  that  boy  or  girl  along  as  far  as  possible  in 
that  particular  direction.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  close  with  the  expression  with  which  I 
have  begun.  I  have  said  what  I  have  for  the  express  purpose  of  drawing  out  from  older 
men  some  information  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  F,  D.  Morrison  :  Well,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ray  asks  whether  we  are  pursuing  a 
better  course — whether  there  is  a  better  course  to  pursue.  Unquestionably  there  is  a  better 
course  than  we  are  pursuing.  I  judge  other  institutions  by  our  own,  and  from  my  obser- 
vations of  ether  schools,  we  are  undertaking  to  give  our  blind  children  an  education,  and 
not  only  an  education,  but  an  occupation.  Now,  I  think  our  manual  instruction  should  be 
entirely  on  the  line  of  education,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  a  boy  or  girl  that  has  been 
forced  in  that  line  is  qualified  for  following  that  occupation,  especially  in  the  mechanical 
department.  I  do  not  believe  in  several  hours  every  day  being  devoted  to  handicraft, 
because  I  believe  the  pupils  will  learn  as  much  to  help  them  make  their  livelihood  as  though 
they  had  not  devoted  any  time  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  them 
some  trade.  1  think  a  great  many  of  our  manual  training  schools  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take when  they  undertake  to  build  engines  and  other  pieces  of  machinery.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  manual  training  school.  I  think  the  idea  is  to  develop  the  use  of 
the  hand.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  that  during  the  time  our  scholars  are  pursuing  their 
musical  and  literary  studies  that  we  should  expect  them  to  do  enough  work  in  the  shops  to 
teach  them  to  become  adepts  in  some  trade.  It  is  part  of  their  development,  part  of  their 
education  ;  but  I  think  it  is  absurd  to  expect  a  blind  child  who  has  been  in  school  for  eight 
years,  the  time  to  which  the  schools  are  mostly  limited,  to  go  out  of  that  school  and  com- 
pete with  the  seeing  boy,  who  has  spent  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  schools.  This  is 
absurd.  We  want  to  give  them  fifteen  years  if  necessary,  if  it  takes  that  time  to  properly 
develop  them  in  their  regular  line  of  education.  Then,  if  we  have  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  not 
able  to  make  their  way  by  mental  work,  I  say  it  is  time  to  put  them  into  our  shops.  I  think 
there  is  the  mistake  we  are  making.  I  think  we  are  undertaking  to  do  too  much  in  too 
short  a  time. 

Mr.  Pease:  I  am  simply  going  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  has  come  to  my  kno^vl- 
edge.  Of  course,  we  all  have  investigated  the  reason  why  a  blind  pupil  fails  in  business. 
I  found  it  v/as  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the  article  put  on  the  market,  because  they 
had  not  been  properly  taught ;  they  could  not  hold  their  trade  because  of  their  inferior 
work.  We  are  not  limited  in  years  at  the  Wisconsin  school.  We  have  a  course  of  study 
which  takes  six,  eight,  ten  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil.  We  have 
the  same  courses  as  adopted  by  the  public  schools  in  our  State.  The  student  that  has  a 
particular  ability  for  music  when  he  enters  our  school,  devotes  most  of  his  spare  time  to  it, 
and  not  so  much  time  to  other  studies  or  trades.  A  boy  who  has  passed  the  common 
school  studies  and  does  not  show  any  particular  ability  for  literary  or  musical  work  does  not 
take  the  high  school  work,  but  devotes  himself  to  some  trade  for  which  he  has  ability  or 
liking.  Regarding  manual  training,  we  have  it  in  our  schools  as  an  incidental  study.  We 
have  been  teaching  our  pupils  trades,  with  a  view  of  giving  them  something  with  which  to 
make  their  living  after  they  leave  our  schools.  The  pupil  that  does  not  take  the  high  school 
course  has  no  business  education,  and  his  general  manual  education  does  not  teach  him. 
He  can  go  into  a  blacksmith  shop  or  a  steam  fitter's  shop  and  pick  up  a  trade.  He  cannot 
go  into  a  tinshop,  because  tinsmiths  will  not  apprentice  blind  men.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  training  given  in  our  manual  department  until  we  could  get 
in  a  good  manual  instruction.     Our  boys  take  up  hammocks  and  nets,  and  then  go  from 
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that  to  the  broom  and  weaving  department.  I  have  found  instances  where  they  spend  too 
much  time  in  their  manual  department,  because  we  do  not  have  work  enough  for  them  to 
do.  I  well  remember  the  excellent  department  at  Brantford.  I  have  been  trying  to  bring 
that  kind  of  a  system  to  our  schools.  I  was  informed  that  no  student  that  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  work  department  at  that  place  had  failed  to  make  a  success ;  that  is,  a  success 
from  a  bread-and-butter  standpoint.  Of  course,  there  was  an  excellent  instructor  and  an 
excellent  equipment.  We  have  boys  \i^ho  go  out  from  our  institution  and  make  their  living, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few. 

The  President  :  I  wish  to  correct  what  Mr.  Pease  has  just  said.  We  do  not  claim 
that  there  has  never  been  a  failure  among  the  boys  and  girls  that  have  graduated  from  our 
school.  Lots  of  them  have  failed;  but  I  do  not  know  of  one  graduate  from  our  mechanical 
shops  who  has  failed  on  account  of  the  industry  in  which  he  was  trained  being  an  unsuitable 
one.  Many  have  failed,  but  it  has  not  been  from  this  cause,  but  from  the  cause  which  brings 
about  failure  in  all  vocations  of  life. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  make  the  suggestion  that  it  is  high  time  the  public  should  be  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  the  blind  child  should  begin  at  the  fifth  year  of  his  age  and  should  end  at 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  unless  the  public  is  familiar  with  that  idea  there  will  be 
but  little  hope  of  success. 

1  wish  to  answer  Mr.  Ray's  statement  about  the  methods  of  the  institution  he  has  charge 
of.  Our  system  is  identically  similar  with  his,  with  this  difference  :  He  allows  only  two 
years,  but  we  have  no  limit.  We  start  with  one  year  and  sometimes  we  do  not  end  with 
the  fifth  year.  We  have  no  limit  as  to  any  particular  time  of  the  post-graduate  course.  It 
may  consist  of  various  things  ;  it  may  be  music  or  something  else.  Our  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  close  of  this  vear  decided  to  establish  a  post-graduate  class  for  the  purpose  of  training 
the  pupils  to  enter  from  this  institution  directly  into  the  New  England  colleges.  A  teacher 
has  been  provided  and  text-books  have  been  printed,  studies  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  and  works 
of  Homer,  also  some  provision  for  other  facilities  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
course.     This  we  have  confined  to  those  who  wish  to  go  on  through  college. 

Mr.  Ray  :  I  inferred  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Pease  that  the  instruction  in  their 
schools  was  limited  to  a  few  years.  The  law  of  our  State  permits  us  to  receive  blind  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-two  years,  but  the  length  of  time  they  shall  remain  in 
the  school  is  practically  unlimited.  The  management  wishes  by  no  means  to  limit  the 
pupils  to  any  term  of  years.  Our  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  twelve  years.  Re- 
garding Mr.  Anagnos'  remarks,  the  Board  of  Trustees  does  not  vote. 


PAPER  READ  BY  MISS  NELLY  LOVE,  OF  INDIANA,  ENTITLED 
"PRIMARY  READING." 

In  teaching  reading  to  the  blind,  we  find  that  the  subject,  even  in  its  earlier  stages, 
naturally  falls  into  two  divisions  as  applicable  to  the  two  classes  of  pupils  who  enter  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  (i)  Those  who  have  been  in  schools  for  the  seeing  and  have  made 
much  or  little  progress,  and  (2)  those  who  have  come  with  only  the  education  of  the  home 
to  enter  the  new  world  of  the  school. 

Of  reading,  as  taught  to  the  former  class,  this  paper  will  not  attempt  to  treat  in  full.  It 
may  ht  called  Introductory  Reading  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second  division,  of  which  we 
will  soon  speak. 

These  pupils  come  to  us  with  varying  degrees  of  preparation — from  the  young  mdn 
ready  for  the  High  School  whom  some  accident  has  deprived  of  sight,  and  who  enters  the 
new  school  with  mind  developed,  but  with  fingers  unskilled  in  following  a  line,  to  the  poor 
girl — almost  a  young  woman — whose  only  schoolbook  has  been  a  First  Reader  spelled  out 
in  some  chimney  corner.  The  problem  for  the  first  is  readily  solved;  an  alphabet  sheet 
carefully  explained,  almost  any  book,  and  a  half  hour  of  extra  work  for  the  teacher  each 
day.  The  pupil  does  the  rest ;  reading  and  point  writing  are  soon  mastered.  In  a  week  the 
young  man,  with  a  happy  light  in  his  face,  goes  out  of  your  schoolroom  door  feeling  that 
he  could  and  did  overcome  the  first  difficulty,  and  ready  to  hold  his  own  in  one  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  second  question  is  not  so  easily  settled.  Several  months'  patient  teaching, 
and  the  girl  also  finds  her  place  in  some  lower  class.  Between  these  extremes  are  many 
degrees  of  proficiency — we  meet  them  all.  For  each  case  careful  individual  help  until  the 
untrained  one  is  ready  for  some  class  or  united  work. 

But  the  thoughts  of  this  paper  are  to  deal  with  the  second  division  of  reading  in  its  early 
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stages.  I  call  it  "  Primary  Reading  for  the  Blind."  Webster  ?,a.y%  oi  prima  ly,  "First  in 
order  or  importance  ;  preparatory  to  something  higher."  So  this  is  the  beginning  of  read- 
ing for  the  little  child  to  whose  tiny  fingers  the  page  with  its  raised  letters  is  as  unfamiliar 
as  a  foreign  shore  to  an  explorer ;  whose  baby  mind  has  not  traveled  far,  and  to  whom  life 
in  the  schoolrcom  is  a  new  and  strange  experience. 

It  is  always  a  responsibility  to  teach  a  little  child — how  much  more  to  place  the  little 
blind  child's  fingers  on  the  page,  and  with  its  eager  face  turned  to  yours,  to  know  that  under 
your  guidance  it  has  begun  the  journey  to  the  light.  Here  more  than  in  any  other  field  of 
teaching  is  the  rule  to  be  applied,  "  Study  the  child" — this  child,  each  child.  You  cannot 
teach  Fanny  as  Katie,  or  Robert  as  Tommy.  Everyone  is  an  individual.  You  must  know 
each  mind — yes,  and  body  ;  something  of  each  child's  home,  if  you  can,  and  all  you  can  of 
what  he  likes  to  do.  With  the  average  child,  six  months'  work  should  be  done  alone  ; 
many  require  a  longer  period ;  for  a  few,  a  less  time  will  do. 

1  have  often  tried  to  begin  with  the  word  method,  but  in  vain.  The  whole  is  too  large 
for  an  untrained  sense  of  touch.  The  letters  must  come  first  (New  York  Point,  as  we  now 
use  it),  and  the  nearest  analogy  developed — e,  t;  a,  n;  f,  u;  b,  k,  etc.,  and  the  dull 
routine  of  hunting  letters  made  as  delightful  as  possible.  If  Willie  prefers  that  d  should 
represent  a  chair  turned  upside  down,  and  e,  a  pile  of  lumber  with  one  board  falling  off,  very 
well,  provided  always  that  the  figure  does  not  hide  the  letter,  for  "interest  is  the  basis  of 
attention,"  and  repetition  here  the  secret  of  success.  One  letter  at  a  time,  or  maybe  two, 
with  the  point  of  difference  strongly  marked,  and  every  lesson  beginnining  with  a  review. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  letters  are  learned,  words  which  represent  familiar 
ideas  may  be  spelled,  but  no  stress  laid  on  the  form  of  the  word,  "One  step  at  a  time." 
Several  words  may  be  incidentally  learned,  however,  before  the  most  difficult  letters  are 
mastered,  as  these  help  to  fix  the  form  of  the  letters.  For  this  part  of  the  work  the  primer 
is  the  best  text-book,  as  one  letter  is  so  often  repeated  on  a  page. 

The  transition  to  the  First  Reader  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  letters  are  learned,  for 
the  words  there  used  are  more  familiar  to  the  child,  and  he  is  now  ready  for  words.  But 
I  would  not  take  them  as  they  occur,  but  in  groups  similar  in  form  and  sound,  selected 
from  the  first  few  pages  of  the  book.  Many  such  groups  may  be  found,  as  rat,  cat,  hat,  let, 
get,  pet,  bed,  sled,  Fred,  shed,  etc.,  with  a  few  verbs,  that  the  child  may  form  sentences. 
These  words,  taken  one  at  a  time,  very  slowly  (the  child  always  observing  the  likenesses 
and  differences  in  forms),  make  a  sound  basis  for  reading  proper.  But  as  the  words  may 
not  employ  all  the  letters,  these  must  be  reviewed  in  some  brief  way  at  each  lesson. 

As  soon  as  possible,  it  is  well  to  begin  the  use  of  spelling  cards  and  frames  for  words. 
I  do  not  find  them  of  much  benefit  in  the  study  of  letters,  as  the  child  readily  confuses 
forms,  but  as  soon  as  several  are  combined,  he  is  able  to  compare  and  distinguish  correct 
positions. 

I  would  not  teach  as  many  words  to  a  blind  as  to  a  seeing  child  before  commencing  the 
lessons  as  laid  down  in  the  book.  (l)  Because  the  sense  of  touch  does  not  enable  him  to 
distinguish  one  whole  from  another  whole  as  readily  as  the  sense  of  sight.  (2)  Because  it 
is  a  much  slower  and  more  tedious  process  to  follow  a  line  by  the  finger  than  with  the 
eye.  Whereas,  a  seeing  child  glances  over  a  page  and  grasps  the  number  of  times  a  given 
word  occurs,  the  blind  child  puts  forth  an  equal  effort  in  following  a  line  or  two. 

In  dealing  with  a  new  word  the  teacher  may  find  it  for  him  several  times  in  various 
positions,  then,  placing  his  finger  near  it,  require  him  to  seek  it,  and  at  last  he  will  be  able 
to  find  it  without  assistance. 

A  new  word  appears  to  the  child  at  first  as  made  up  of  letters.  Hat  is  h,  and  a,  and  t, 
but  soon  it  is  not  these  three  letters  he  seeks,  but  the  word  hat.  As  for  the  sigtis,  these, 
taken  one  at  a  time  at  this  and  a  little  later  period,  cause  n^o  confusion.  After  teaching 
about  twenty  words  in  this  way,  it  seems  well  to  begin  the  book,  taking  the  lessons  in 
regular  order,  ihe  child  meeting  the  words  he  knows,  as  old  friends  who  help  him  on  his 
road  by  their  likeness  to  new  acquaintances.  Most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  are 
familiar  to  him;   if  not,  they  must  be  made  so  before  their  forms  are  attempted. 

Very  soon  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  dwelt  upon,  ( i )  because  to  the  blind  child 
the  wdiole  is  at  first  made  up  of  parts  ;  (2)  it  is  an  old  belief  that  the  blind  are  poor  spellers. 
This  may  be  true,  and  is,  to  a  large  extent,  but,  I  believe,  not  necessarily  so.  It  requires 
more  attention  and  drill  for  a  blind  than  for  a  seeing  child  to  spell  well ;  but  the  subject 
begun  early,  continued  carefully  and  long,  it  is  my  experience  that  blind  children  often 
become  excellent  spellers. 

This  is  the  stage  at  which  the  primary  teacher  longs  for  "  more  time  "  or  "  fewer  pupils," 
so  each  might  have  more  attention,  and  thankfully  remembers  that  it  is  not  well,  after  all, 
to  hold  a  young  mind  long  upon  one  subject,  and,  if  she  is  wise,  she  "  lets  patience  have 
her  perfect  work,"  and  builds  slowly  to  be  sure  of  a  firm  foundation. 
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Several  children  may  be  kept  close  enough  together  that,  when  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through  the  First  Reader,  a  little  class  of  three  or  four  may  be  formed.  This  excites 
new  interest,  and  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  talks  about  the  lessons  ;  but  great  care  must 
be  exercised  that  no  child  unduly  assists  another,  that  no  purely  memory  work  is  done  in 
reading,  and  tliat  each  can  do  alone  every  part  of  the  lesson.  When  the  book  is  completed 
it  should  be  so  thoroughly  mastered — every  day's  review  having  been  so  carefully  kept  up — 
that  the  child  knows  there  is  no  need  "to  go  through  it  again."  He  is  ready  for  "  some- 
thing higher." 

For  a  Second  Reader  class,  eight  or  even  ten  children  may  be  grouped  together. 
These  now  have  a  good  vocabulary — are  sure  of  the  forms  of  many  simple  words ;  they 
readily  grasp  the  analogy  between  a  new  word  and  the  whole  or  part  of  some  known  one. 
Thus  the  difficulty  of  iteru  words  almost  solves  itself. 

The  next  point,  the  thought,  is  most  important,  and  the  lesson,  as  a  whole  and  as  para- 
graphs, may  be  studied  by  means  of  questions  which  the  teacher  has  prepared.  Not  direct 
questions,  but  such  as  require  the  children  to  think,  and  each  of  which  is  usually  followed 
by  "  Why  ?  "  From  this  preparation  to  the  last  point,  the  oral  reading,  is  but  a  step.  The 
words  are  familiar,  the  thoughts  are  his  own,  and  the  child  is  eager  "  to  tell  you  about  it." 
The  expression  takes  care  of  itself.  This  may  not  be  the  same  for  all,  for  someone  may 
have  a  slightly  different  idea,  and  wishes  his  way  tried.  If  good,  it  is  easily  accepted  ;  if 
not,  he  must  know  toJiy. 

The  reasons  for  the  expression  come  later,  as  in  the  Third  Reader  there  are  lessons  on 
this  subject.  Without  dwelling  long  upon  these  lessons,  the  thoughts  of  the  children  are 
naturally  turned  in  that  direction,  and  they  are  easily  taught  to  seek  words  for  emphasis 
and  to  give  simple  reasons  for  such  expressions.  The  class  by  this  time  may  have  grown 
larger,  and  its  members  find  it  very  interesting  to  study  a  lesson  in  this  way,  each  one  sure 
that  his  thought  is  best  expressed  by  certain  words. 

It  is  well  to  introduce  the  idea  of  study  as  early  as  possible  in  the  course,  teaching  that 
self-help  is  the  best  help ;  that  independent  thinking  is  all  desirable,  and  that  spelhng  is 
studied  as  form,  words  and  sentences  for  ideas  and  thoughts.  This  study  also  helps  to 
overcome  the  hesitating  speech  and  manner  so  generally  met  with  in  the  reading  of  the 
blind,  and  familiarity  with  wox-ds  renders  a  pupil  able  to  read  smoothly,  without  previous 
study,  matter  of  the  same  grade  as  his  lessons. 

At  about  this  period  of  advancement,  when  the  pupil  is  in  the  Third  Reader,  he  is  taught 
to  write  point,  and  by  writing  words  and  paragraphs  from  his  reading  lessons,  or  answering 
questions  about  them  on  his  slate,  his  progress  in  reading  is  greatly  facilitated.  This  is 
further  aided  by  his  language  lessons,  when  he  seeks  for  telling  or  asking  sentences. 

By  this  time  the  pupil  has  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
read  stories  from  the  books  for  children,  from  papers,  and  the  simpler  lessons  in  more 
advanced  readers.  These  may  be  used  as  supplementary  reading  and  occasional  lessons 
devoted  to  this  line  of  work,  one  and  then  another  child  being  required  to  read  to  the  class, 
either  with  or  without  previous  study. 

As  much  time  as  possible  may  be  devoted  advantageously  to  this  kind  of  reading,  both 
as  oral  and  as  silent  reading,  the  child  being  permitted  to  read  during  study  hours,  after  his 
lessons  are  prepared,  (i)  Because  this  helps  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  an  end 
so  desirable  its  value  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  the  reading  habit  cannot  be  acquired 
too  early.  It  not  only  affords  him  pleasure  during  his  childhood,  but  in  his  later  life  the 
love  of  reading  will  render  him  self-dependent  and  keep  him  abreast  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
afford  him  consolation  and  real  enjoyment  in  m::iny  otherwise  lonely  hours.  (2)  The  sec- 
ond object  to  be  gained  by  this  reading  is  from  its  bearing  on  the  hesitating  manner  and 
speech  of  the  blind  reader.  This  can  only  be  overcome,  as  I  have  suggested,  by  study  and 
the  habit  of  reading.  As  that  seeing  child  reads  most  perfectly  who  is  most  accustomed  to 
reading,  so  the  blind  child  who  oftenest  takes  a  book  because  he  finds  pleasure  in  so  doing 
will  read  most  intelligibly,  and  soonest  drop  the  awkward  pauses  so  noticeable  in  the  reading 
of  the  blind. 

These  questions  arise,  how  far  is  reading  primary  reading?  and  how  long  a  period 
should  this  work  cover  ?  The  matter  in  the  first  four  books  for  the  blind  is  that  usually 
studied  in  the  first  three  grades  for  the  seeing,  called  primary  grades ;  and  the  length  of 
time  required  in  a  school  for  the  blind  varies  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  It  may  be  done, 
it  often  is,  in  two  years.  It  usually  requires  three  years.  And  here  the  old  adage  is  still 
applicable,  "  Study  the  child,"  and  make  the  work  suit  each  case.  There  can  be  a  general 
outline,  but  no  fixed  rule. 

A  few  blind  childen  grasp  ideas,  and  their  minds  grow  rapidly;  many  a  child  seems  to 
do  almost  nothing  the  first  year,  and  the  next  to  spring  suddenly  into  life,  and  to  go  steadily 
forward;  others  learn  quickly,  but  do  not  retain  accurately;   some  seem  to  creep.     While 
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alas  !  Every  teacher,  especially  of  the  blind,  knows  of  the  children  whose  minds  never 
grow,  who,  day  after  day,  make  no  progress.  The  seemingly  useless  lessons  with  such 
children  are  the  times  when  we  long  to  know  how  and  what  to  do  next. 

Some  very  strange  cases  come  to  our  notice.  We  are  constantly  reminded  that  memory 
may  do  too  much  for  the  blind.  One  girl  of  fourteen  who  was  in  my  room  during  the  past 
year  learned  her  letters — I  am  sure  she  knew  them — studied  several  words,  and  had  read  a 
few  pages  in  the  First  Reader.  Then  she  became  ill,  and  was  out  of  school  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  she  returned  she  read  on,  carefully  keeping  the  place.  Very  well,  I  thought, 
especially  so  as  she  also  spelled  correctly  with  her  fingers  as  well  as  without ;  but,  hesitatmg, 
I  asked  her  several  letters.  Oh,  she  did  not  know  them — she  had  forgotten  them  because 
she  had  heard  these  lessons  and  did  not  need  the  letters.  True  enough  !  She  did  not 
know  a  half  dozen,  and  I  have  never  solved  the  riddle  how  she  could  remember  so  ac- 
curately position  without  form. 

Another  child,  a  little  boy  of  seven,  who  for  several  weeks  had  hesitated  over  a  kw 
letters,  one  morning  knew  them  all  perfectly.  He  thought  they  came  to  him  in  the  night. 
In  a  month  he  was  in  the  Second  Reader  class,  one  of  the  best  readers. 

In  teaching  reading,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  our  work,  there  must  be  constant  atten- 
tion to  position — to  stooping  shoulders  and  bent  heads,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
hands  and  neatness  and  care  of  a  book.  Also,  guidance  of  the  voices,  that  they  do  not 
assume  a  "reading  tone,"  but  are  natural — that  the  children  read  as  they  talk  and  think  as 
they  read. 

Another  point  of  primary  consideration  is  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  be  as  equally 
developed  as  possible;  that  this  subject  be  not  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and 
vice  versa. 

A  great  help  and  stimulus  to  the  pupils  is  their  firm  beHef  that,  though  blind,  they  can 
learn  to  read  as  well  as  seeing  children.  A.im  high  ;  let  them  know  that  much  is  expected, 
and  the  reponse  will  be  proportionate. 

For  those  of  us  who  engage  in  this  work,  let  us  come  to  it  with  our  whole  hearts,  ex- 
pecting discouragements — yes,  and  unpleasant  tasks  often — but  ready  to  meet  them  with 
earnestness,  with  unfailing  patience,  prepared  to  see  our  work  grow  slowly,  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  upward  tendency  of  humanity,  and,  in  some  little  way,  following  the  Master 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Church  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Love  a  few  questions,  with  her  permission. 
There  was  some  indication  in  the  reading  as  to  when  you  would  introduce  and  at  what 
stage,  the  use  of  abbreviations  and  signs;  I  am  not  clear  in  that,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  made  it  clear.  Would  you  not,  as  a  teacher  of  reading,  introduce  abbreviations 
and  signs  ? 

Miss  Love  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  I  teach  letters ;  then  when  I  begin  the  first  letter  there 
are  words  which  occur  in  every  clause  and  we  make  a  sign  for  it,  thus  introducing  one  sign 
at  a  time.     I  take  them  as  they  come. 

Mr.  Church:     Did  you  supply  the  book  in  print,  or  was  it  mostly  oral  teaching? 

Miss  Love  :  I  supply  the  book.  At  first  I  take  the  words  one  at  a  time  and  see  how 
many  times  that  word  occurs.  I  follow  the  book ;  if  it  does  not  occur  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  I  write  a  little  New  York  Point  and  give  it  to  a  pupil,  but  as  far  as  I  can  I  follow 
the  First  Reader  in  the  New  York  Point. 

Mr.  Church  :  Do  you  find  that  children  learn  to  read  better  by  writing  something  than 
in  any  other  way.  I  mean  after  they  have  acquired  a  small  vocabulary  of  words.  Do  you 
teach  in  that  way  ? 

Miss  Love  :     Yes,  sir  ;  just  as  soon  as  they  get  enough  words. 

Mr.  Church:  We  find  in  teaching  in  the  primary  grade,  a  boy  directly  from  the 
kindergarten,  who  has  never  touched  any  point  system  at  all,  that  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous and  more  successful  to  give  him  one  or  two  weeks,  drilling  in  the  Braille  System, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  child.  To  do  this  we  use  a  board  which  has  on  it  a  number 
of  cells.  By  inserting  iron  or  wooden  pegs  in  it  he  gets  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the 
various  characters  before  he  has  a  knowledge  of  a  letter.     It  takes  very  well.     He  bcomes 
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familiar  with  the  use  of  the  Braille  cell  and  the  matter  put  before  him,  and  then  he  takes  it 
from  dictation  any  number  of  times.  As  soon  as  he  has  become  familiar  in  that  work  a 
name  is  given  for  the  peg  in  a  certain  position,  as  No.  i  peg  will  form  the  letter  A;  he  knows 
that  B  is  formed  of  pegs  i,  2  and  6,  and  so  he  goes  on  until  he  has  clearly  formed  the  letters 
and  has  recognized  their  shape.  As  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  form  on  the  board  so  he 
can  make  the  complete  alphabet,  then  he  is  put  to  work  to  pick  out  these  letters  on  slips  of 
cardboard  which  the  teacher  has  prepared,  and  also  print  on  paper  with  the  Braille.  After 
he  has  mastered  this  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  have  practice  in  picking  out  these  letters 
and  words  on  these  cardboards.  It  has  taken  a  new  boy  who  has  never  touched  Braille,  any- 
where from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  age  of 
the  pupil;  the  younger  boys  can  do  it  in  about  four  weeks  or  more,  according  to  their 
ability.  As  soon  as  they  have  mastered  a  certain  vocabulary  of  words  they  are  put  to  work 
in  Monroe's  Primer,  which  is  an  excellent  work,  giving  them  two  or  three  new  letters  in 
each  advanced  lesson,  so  that  in  the  number  of  lessons  in  the  book  it  completes  the  entire 
alphabet.  We  insist  that  every  sentence  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and  end  with  its  proper 
punctuation  mark,  and  all  proper  names  be  capitalized.  When  I  first  started  in  the  work, 
six  years  ago,  I  found  that  the  common  saying  was,  perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard  it, 
that  proverbially  the  blind  are  very  poor  spellers.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  American 
Braille  System  and  the  following  out  of  grammatical  laws,  the  introduction  of  the  capital 
signs,  full  spelling  and  proper  punctuation,  it  has  been  the  result  of  our  work  that  the 
blind,  instead  of  being  poor  spellers,  are  becoming  good  spellers.  I  believe  that  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  over  the  old  system.  Then  we  put  our  pupils  at  the  Caligraph. 
We  find  that  having  written  correctly  in  Braille,  and  having  mastered  the  keys  of  the  Call- 
graph  or  other  typewriter,  that  they  are  capable  of  writing  correctly  on  the  typewriters. 
We  find  they  are  very  good  spellers  and  very  good  readers,  and  write  very  few,  if  any, 
mistakes.  We  correct  everything  in  the  early  stage.  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  yet  we 
aim  at  that  and  carry  this  kind  of  work  right  straight  through.  If  objects  occur  in  their  read- 
ing lessons  they  are  explained  to  them,  and  a  description  of  them  maybe  written  by  the  pupil 
on  his  Braille  frame.  That  constitutes  the  work  in  the  first  grade.  Our  language  work, 
including  reading  and  writing,  is  made  the  primary  object  in  all  our  work.  Of  course,  we 
run  across  a  great  many  difficulties,  but  our  results  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and 
we  expect  to  continue  and  improve  our  work  if  possible. 

Mr.  Dow  :  I  am  much  interested  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  the 
peg  board.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  feature  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  forma- 
tion or  construction  of  the  New  York  Point  letters  on  the  wooden  peg  board  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  the  children,  for  they  enjoy  making  them,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  children  often  learn  to  construct  these  letters  on  the  peg  board  pretty  well  while 
they  are  in  the  kindergarten  ;  or  if  they  have  learned  much  about  reading,  they  learn  as  they 
go  on  that  such  and  such  a  structure  is  called  by  such  and  such  a  name.  It  is  a  matter  of 
curiosity  that  interests  and  attracts  them.  A  little  later,  it  has  its  application  in  the  reading 
lesson.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  and  I 
believe  that  the  expression  that  has  been  used  frequently  in  connection  with  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  and  to  acquire  a  vocabulary  is  somewhat  of  a  misleading  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  children  know  the  words  that  they  find  in  all  their  primary  reading.  They 
are  children  ranging  from  six  and  seven  years  to  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
and  they  understand  how  to  use  language  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  words  used  in  our 
primary  department  are  common  ones,  and  most  of  the  children  have  them  in  their  vocabu- 
lary, and  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  discovery  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  that  they  know  in 
its  common  sense.  I  sometimes  think  that  our  blind  children  come  to  us  with  too  great  a 
vocabulary.  The  blind  child  sits  about  the  house  or  holds  on  to  its  mother's  dress,  and 
listens  to  the  conversation  of  older  people  while  they  talk  together,  and  the  words  they  use 
linger  in  the  child's  memory,  and  become  a  part  of  the  mental  fiber  of  the  child,  but  have 
comparatively  little  meaning  to  him.  Many  children  very  often  acquire  this  habit  of  using 
words  that  they  do  not  understand,  but  like  to  use  them  because  others  do.  It  is  very 
important,  of  course,  that  the  understanding  of  these  words  should  come  in  later.  The 
acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  the  understanding  of  the  vocabu- 
lary already  acquired  and  the  proper  use  of  it. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  technicality  of  reading ;  the  question  of  the  fingers,  the  position  of 
the  hands,  and  so  on,  it  seems  to  me,  are  matters  of  more  consequence.  I,  myself,  do  not 
now  teach  very  many  blind  to  read ;  I  used  to,  and  I  observed  pretty  carefully  how  they  are 
taught  and  what  habits  they  get  into.  Now  I  have  noticed  of  recent  years  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  my  more  rapid  readers  to  use  the  second  finger  on  the  right  hand 
instead  of  the  first.     The  reader  has  more  work,  as  it  were,  for  that  finger  than  for  the  first 
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finger.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advantageous  to  use  that  finger.  Then,  again,  the  question 
whether  other  fingers  should  be  used  as  guides,  and  how  they  should  be  used,  are  questions 
of  interest  and  importance.  Shall  the  right  hand  finish  a  line  the  left  has  taken  up  ?  shall 
the  teacher  instruct  the  child  to  use  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  guide?  These  devices 
seem  to  have  some  value,  and  good  readers  make  use  of  them.  The  matter  of  spelling, 
which  naturally  falls  in  with  that  of  reading,  is  interesting  and  important.  My  observation 
is  that  the  blind  are  phenomenally  good  oral  spellers.  My  observation  has  been  limited 
compared  with  that  of  many  of  our  teachers.  I  have  had  few  opportunities  to  observe  this 
matter  in  other  institutions,  but  I  should  say  from  observation  in  my  own,  that  the  blind, 
as  compared  with  other  children  of  their  ages  in  public  schools,  are  phenomenally  good 
oral  spellers. 

I  wish  to  say  here  that  the  blind  fall  behind  in  the  matter  of  written  spelling  ;  hence  the 
importance  of  written  spelling.  The  blind  child  has  to  use  some  other  method  of  writing 
than  the  seeing  child.  It  is  the  typewriter  that  reflects  the  weakness  in  spelling,  because  a 
misspelled  word  will  show  out  much  more  clearly  than  in  a  pen-written  page.  I  see  that 
in  some  of  our  institutions  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  typewriter  early. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  words  can  be  written  forces  the  child  to  instantly  apply  its 
knowledge  of  spelling.  This  also  affords  opportunity  for  practice  in  review  work,  and  I 
think  the  typewriter  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  this  than  any  other  way  I  know  of. 
Hence  I  consider  the  typewriter  the  most  important  feature  of  spelling  that  we  have.  I 
have  in  mind  just  now  an  interesting  case  of  a  young  lady  who  came  into  our  school  last 
winter  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  She  is  totally  blind,  and  has  been  since  early  child- 
hood, and  is  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to  hear  an  ordinary  conversation,  and  can  be  instructed 
only  by  the  teacher  standing  close  and  speaking  in  her  ear.  She  has  a  good  command  of 
language,  but  knows  nothing  of  spelling,  and  could  not  write.  Her  lessons  were  given  in 
the  oral  method,  and  she  was  put  upon  the  typewriter.  She  learned  to  read,  and  she  wrote 
on  the  typewriter  all  her  reading  lessons.  She  learned  to  spell  some  words  by  writing 
them  out  on  the  typewriter,  and  very  quickly  she  became  brighter  and  a  good  speller. 
She  was  impatient  to  write  a  letter  home  as  soon  as  possible.  She  carries  her  typewriter 
work  with  her,  and  her  spelling  is  very  good  indeed  in  words  which  she  has  had,  but  when 
she  strikes  a  word  she  has  not  had,  she  goes  to  pieces,  so  to  speak.  I  think  that  the  type- 
writer is  an  important  adjunct  in  spelling. 

Mr.  Jacobs:  I  think  the  paper  just  presented  had  in  it  some  most  excellent  sugges- 
tions. I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  point  the  lady  made  regarding  the  illustrations.  It 
becomes  intensely  interesting  in  that  regard,  and  I  have  found  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
have  pupils  put  their  fingers  on  the  raised  type  and  feel  the  letters.  Sometimes  they 
resisted,  and  had  to  be  forced  to  put  their  fingers  down  on  the  print;  but  when  you  could 
arouse  an  interest  in  them  regarding  the  peculiarity  of  the  illustrations  this  was  overcome. 
We  read  the  page  as  we  find  it  in  the  books,  and  I  think  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  months 
the  method  produces  as  good  results  as  any  we  might  have. 

Now,  with  the  vocabulary  that  Mr.  Dow  refers  to.  We  all  know  that  a  pupil  uses  a  much 
larger  vocabulary  before  he  comes  to  school  than  he  can  read  in  raised  print,  the  same  as  our 
children  with  seeing  print.  I  take  it  that  Miss  Love  referred  to  a  vocabulary  that  a  pupil 
could  recognize  and  form  little  sentences  in  his  own  brain. 

Mr.  Allen  :  I  am  always  very  much  interested  in  anything  that  comes  from  Indiana, 
after  the  extremely  good  report  that  comes  from  Dr.  Rice.  We  differ  in  one  respect, 
namely,  we  always  begin  with  writing,  and  therefore  find  the  peg  board  necessary.  Every- 
thing is  written.  Writing  precedes  reading  in  every  case  in  our  school.  We  begin  with  the 
Monroe  primer.  We  proceed  with  the  Davis  system  of  teaching  reading.  It  is  this,  that 
the  child  shall  never  read  anything  aloud,  word  by  word,  to  his  teacher,  but  shall  first  have 
read  everything  over  in  the  sentence  if  it  is  not  too  long,  and  if  it  is,  as  far  as  the  first 
pause.  When  he  has  gotten  that  in  his  mind  and  has  uttered  it,  so  his  teacher  understands, 
he  ha*  the  thought.  He  must  study  his  lesson  and  overcome  many  difficulties  without  in 
the  least  committing  it  to  memory.  As  soon  as  he  studies  his  lesson  he  must  express  the 
thought  and  then  repeat  it  after  he  has  read  it. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Does  he  express  the  thought  in  the  words  of  the  page,  or  in  his  own 
words  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :  Both  ways ;  sometimes  in  the  words  of  the  page.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  probably  Miss  Love,  in  her  desire  for  more  reading  matter, 
has  recourse  to  something  for  them  to  read.  In  the  schools  for  the  seeing  in  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  where  they  have  big  schools,  they  have  not 
one  primer  for  twenty  readers,  but  they  possibly  have  a  half  dozen.     Teachers  of  schools  in 
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Massachusetts  told  me  they  usually  used  seven  in  their  first  grade^  and  they  pass  over  the 
first  half  of  the  reader  and  then  follow  it  up  by  the  second  half. 

Now,  going  on  that  basis,  we  have  purchased  several  books.  The  first,  the  Monroe 
Primer,  and  then  the  other  primers,  each  one  a  little  more  difficult.  We  have  a  beginner's 
book,  "  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet,"  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  supplementary 
reading  books  ;  of  course,  these  reading  books  cannot  be  used  in  classes,  but  the  Monroe 
Primer,  Franklin  Primer  and  "  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet"  can  be. 

The  President  :     Have  you  spoken  solely  on  reading  Braille  ? 

Mr.  Allen  :     Yes,  sir ;  we  do  not  teach  reading  in  line  type  in  our  school. 

The  President  :     You  do  not  teach  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen:     No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  line  type. 

Mr.  Reese  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  of  Miss  Love,  if  the  child  she  referred  to 
in  her  paper  was  a  totally  blind  child  ? 

Miss  Love  :     It  was  not  exactly  blind,  but  could  only  see  light. 

Dr.  Burrows  :  I  have  taken  very  kindly  to  the  advice  of  the  learned  brother  who 
said  we  tyros  in  the  profession  should  come  here  to  listen  and  not  to  talk,  but  I  thought  it 
would  not  do  to  go  away  from  here  and  say  nothing  on  these  excellent  papers.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  disparagingly  on  this  question  of  so  great  importance,  the  education  of  the 
child,  for  I  believe  that  reading,  either  in  the  case  of  the  blind  or  seeing  child,  is  of  more 
consequence  than  anything  else  that  is  taught  in  our  schools.  The  reason,  in  my  judgment, 
that  we  have  poor  readers  is  because  the  teachers  neglect  to  teach  the  proper  expression.  I 
have  heard  that  if  the  pupils  get  the  words  correctly  the  expression  will  follow,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  that  way.  I  never  go  into  one  of  our  reading  classes  without  finding  out  if  my 
nervous  system  is  in  good  working  order  or  not.  I  cannot  stand  it  to  hear  them  chop  off 
their  words  the  way  they  do.  Well,  after  I  have  been  there  a  little  while  and  see  that  it  is 
not  corrected  I  will  say,  "  Cannot  these  pupils  go  along  without  dropping  words  ?"  "  Well, 
no,"  they  say;  "it  is  not  possible  with  these  blind  people;  they  have  to  work  so  hard  to 
find  out  a  word  that  when  they  come  to  read  it  they  have  to  let  it  fall  to  let  go  of  it." 

Finally,  I  found  a  pupil  that  could  read,  and  I  took  him  before  the  class  one  day  and 
had  him  read  to  them  and  show  them  that  a  blind  pupil  could  read  without  clipping  the 
words  off  and  letting  each  one  fall. 

Referring  to  the  kindergarten,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Anagnos  to  burn  up  all 
text-books,  I  do  think  while  the  pupil  is  learning  his  A  B  C's  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  him.  Reading  in  the  manner  1  have  just  described  is  catching,  just  like  the  measles  or 
mumps.  They  fall  into  this  drawling  habit  because  they  hear  others  reading  that  way. 
The  inflections  are  wrong;  they  will  stop  where  they  ought  not  to;  they  let  their  voices 
down  all  the  time,  or  keep  them  up  when  they  get  through.  This  is  not  reading.  I  speak 
of  this  because  it  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  brought  out  here.  They  do  not  do  it  in  our 
school. 

Now,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  a  kindergarten  teacher  to  teach  them  to  speak  with 
some  expression.  I  would  not  care  if  it  took  a  whole  term,  I  would  make  the  experiment. 
I  tried  to  experiment  once  on  a  boy  of  my  own,  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  He 
never  went  to  school  but  one  day  in  his  life.  I  would  not  send  him  to  public  school  for 
fear  he  would  catch  these  habits  I  have  referred  to.  He  would  take  up  a  sentence  and  read 
it  just  as  he  talked.  He  never  learned  anything  else.  I  kept  him  out  of  school  because  I 
did  not  want  him  spoiled.  I  think  a  great  many  of  our  children  are  spoiled  by  these  habits 
they  catch  in  school.  This  is  so  both  in  i-egard  to  the  blind  and  seeing  child;  but  we  must 
devise  some  means  whereby  the  blind  child  can  be  taught  to  read  as  he  talks,  and  when  he 
gets  a  little  older  he  will  be  far  the  better  man  for  it. 

Mr.  Wait  :  The  discussion  of  Miss  Love's  paper  has  been  very  interesting,  and  the 
paper  itself  very  instructive.  While  the  Doctor  was  speaking  it  occurred  to  me  that  possi- 
bly we  are  not  impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  is  put  before  these  children. 
First,  the  finger  must  discover  the  construction  and  identify  the  letters,  then  the  construc- 
tion and  identity  of  words  ;  then  he  must  recognize  the  power  or  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
proper  pronunciation  ;  then  two  or  more  words  in  the  simplest  form  of  sentence,  and,  losing 
sight  of  none  of  these  elements,  pass  on  to  the  wider  recognition  of  the  great  variety  of 
language  forms  which  are  used  in  composition. 

All  these  operations,  with  others  not  alluded  to,  must  go  on  in  the  mind  of  the  child  at 
the  same  time,  and  often  with  but  little  real  knowledge  of  the  things  spoken  about.     When 
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we  properly  consider  the  complex  nature  of  reading,  we  had  better  be  slow  in  our  anticipa- 
tions of  very  great  things  being  done  by  the  children  in  a  short  time.  While  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  is  good,  it  is  not  the  only  method  ;  there  are 
other  ways  of  teaching  reading  than  that  based  on  writing.  The  number  of  the  reading 
blind  who  learned  their  letters  by  first  writing  them  is  almost  inappreciable. 

Mr.  Wickens:  The  style  of  reading  which  Dr.  Burrows  has  just  illustrated  is  a 
very  common  one,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  a  great  many  schools  the  style  of  reading  is  very 
much  better.  I  am  quite  positive  that  the  situation  is  very  much  exaggerated  I  know  the 
reading  in  our  own  school  is  better ;  the  expression  is  better  than  you  will  find  in  the 
majoritv  of  the  seeing  schools  of  recent  years,  and  the  reason,  I  think,  lies  along  the  line  of 
Dr.  Burrows'  remarks ;  that  is,  in  the  manner  in  which  our  class  is  divided,  the  very  best 
teachers  in  the  school  having  charge  of  the  reading  class,  and  the  matter  of  expression  and 
articulation  has  much  attention  in  our  teaching.  I  am  certain  from  the  tenor  of  Miss 
Love's  paper  we  would  find  excellent  expression  in  any  work  she  has  to  do.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  suggestive  remark  which  Mr.  Wait  has  made,  and  I  was  about  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  before  he  brought  the  matter  up ;  that  is,  the  good  speller  is  always  the  good 
reader,  and  the  good  readers  are  the  good  spellers,  and  they  are  the  ones  in  our  school  who 
are  constantly  reading,  and  by  constantly  reading  become  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the 
words,  and  I  think  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  those  in  the  seeing  schools  generally. 
Those  who  read  a  great  deal  and  read  carefully  are  our  best  spellers. 

Dr.  Rainey  :  I  have  noticed  the  reading  in  the  Texas  schools.  A  girl  will  take  the 
book  and  place  it  this  way  (vertically),  making  a  motion  of  the  finger  for  every  letter  of  the 
word.  I  think  the  better  method  is  to  turn  the  book  so  that  the  child  draws  his  finger 
towards  his  page,  and  in  that  way  runs  over  the  longest  words  without  difficulty,  and  I  be- 
lieve as  a  rule  children  learn  to  read  much  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  ease  by  drawing 
the  finger  toward  the  page  in  that  way. 

Miss  Love  closed  the  discussion  by  saying  :  I  would  like  to  answer  Dr.  Burrows.  I 
do  not  call  it  reading  when  pupils  drop  their  words.  If  the  pupils  have  the  thought  they 
will  know  how  to  express  the  words  they  read.  My  mode  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
express  their  thoughts.  I  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  thought  must  come  before  expres- 
sion. To  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  wish  to  say  I  have  used  most  of  the  things 
he  has  suggested.  As  for  peg  boards,  I  use  these,  too ;  not  regularly,  but  incidentally. 
Mr.  Jacobs  answered  the  other  question  much  better  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Church  :  We  have  had  the  thought  expressed  here  that  the  allowance  made  by 
Congress  for  books  for  the  blind  goes  but  a  little  way ;  it  is  very  limited.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  blind  people  of  all  ages  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
have  an  increase  of  that  allowance  ?  If  Congress  were  properly  memorialized,  and  the  facts 
set  forth  that  this  allowance  was  made  fifteen  years  ago,  when  our  population  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is  now,  and  that  with  the  extension  of  the  institutions  in  the  States  a  corre- 
sponding growth  in  the  communities  has  occurred  just  as  in  other  departments  of  our 
Government,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a  corresponding  increase  in  this  direction  ? 
I  should  like  to  hear  expressions  from  the  members  of  the  Association  regarding  that. 

The  President  :  I  think  the  only  course  for  you  to  pursue  will  be  to  submit  your 
resolution  in  writing  and  refer  it  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolution  offered  by  John  T.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  protests  against  the  appointment  or  removal  of 
superintendents  or  teachers  of  schools  for  the  blind  for  political  or  sectarian  reasons,  and 
hereby  declares  that  these  appointments  should  be  made  exclusively  on  account  of  the  pro- 
fessional or  personal  fitness  of  the  appointee,  and  that  they  should  hold  their  positions 
during  good  behavior,  or  so  long  as  they  faithfully  and  successfully  perform  their  duties. 

Mr.   Morris  :     While  this  resolution  may  not  have  much    effect  as  to    stopping   this 

loval  of  superintendents,  yet  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  put  this  resolution 

on  file  to  express  our  feelings  on  the  subject. 

I  did  not  intend  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  resolution,  but  I  have  so  long  been 
impressed  with  the  policy  of  its  sentiment  that  I  cannot  withhold  expression  of  it  at 
this  Convention.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, I  am  only  a  layman  in  this  work  and  not  a  professional,  and,  therefore,  favor  the  reso- 
lution disinterestedly,  for  it  cannot  affect  my  position  in  connection  with  the  blind.     I  have 
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had  some  experience  during  the  past  yo;ir  with  the  oiluoatioii  of"  tlic  sooino;,  aiul  1  tiiul  that  in 
that  wav  the  same  necessity  exists  aniout;  lliom  tlial  exists  anioui^  vou. 

1  have  found,  unfortunatelv.  that  there  are  those  who  have  been  jilaced  in  otTico 
for  the  purpose  of  gralifvinj;  personal  preferences,  <;ooil  superintendents  heiui;'  ren\ovod 
from  personal  considerations.  1  liave  been  grieved  since  I  came  to  this  Convention 
to  find  that  such  has.  to  a  certain  extent,  become  tlie  custom  of  the  dovenors  of  some 
States  of  our  country,  and  1  sincerely  regret  it  ;  for  while  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
tor  the  seeing  we  mav  make  the  same  mistakes  bv  this  change,  vet  there  mav  some- 
times be  improvement  by  change;  but  in  tlie  a]i]"tointment  of  teachers  for  the  blind,  I  con- 
sider it  a  lifetime  vocation.  It  requires  long  experience  and  practice,  ami  a  knowledge  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  work.  I  cannot  conceive  any  grosser  malfeasance  in  olVice  than  for  a 
liovcrnor  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  combination  as  that.  I  regret  to  learn  that  such  has  been 
the  case,  and  that  etVorts  have  been  made,  auvi  successfully  made,  to  remove  some  of  those 
who  have  been  formerly  associated  with  us  in  this  work.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  mav  not  touch  the  heart  or  elTecl  the  judgment  of  the  (.lovernor  of  Mississippi, 
or  anv  such  a  man  as  that,  it  will  etVect  the  judgment,  1  think,  of  those  who  |>roperlv  appre- 
ciate our  work.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  wrong  or  more  heinous  otTense  than  that 
committed  on  the  blind  bv  these  sudden  and  continuous  changes.  1  think  there  is  a  duty  to 
the  blind  that  is  even  greater  than  that  to  the  seeing.  1  have  never  looked  ujxm  public 
education  as  public  charity  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  duty  the  Siale  owes 
to  its  citizens.  The  education  of  the  blind,  Mr.  President,  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  as  though  it  were  incorporated  in  it.  Now,  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  there- 
fore, to  indorse  this  resolution,  and,  whether  it  reaches  the  Governor  or  has  a  satisfactory 
result,  we  at  least  have  done  our  duty  in  expressing  our  views  on  this  subject.  1  am  quite 
sure,  >[r.  President,  that  this  sentin\ent,  as  embodied  in  the  resolution  which  I  have  ofVered, 
will  find  a  cordial  response  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens.  It  is  only  the 
narrow-minded  politician  or  miserable  sectarian  who  will  object  to  this  sentiment  or  its 
tenor  ;  but  we  cannot  help  that,  because  there  are  such  miserable  political  dogs  at  our  heels 
all  the  time.  Why  should  we  stand  by  and  apparently  acquiesce  in  their  acts  and  say  they 
are  doing  right?  t  have  no  personal  consideration  in  this  matter,  but  say,  sir,  with  reference 
to  our  own  State  of  Maryland,  there  is  no  such  trouble  at  all.  The  State  does  not  own  us  ; 
the  Governor  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  If  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers  passes  away  or 
resigns,  we  simply  fill  his  place  to  suit  ourselves.  By  the  Constitution  of  our  State  the 
Legislature  is  bound  to  give  us  its  support.  We  are  a  private  corporation  and  own  our  own 
property,  and  if  the  Board  of  Trustees  wish  to  stop  business  anvi  close  their  doors  they  have 
a  right  to  do  it.  and  the  State  cannot  prevent  them.  I  say,  therefore,  we  are  free  from  any 
risk  or  fear  on  this  score.  It  is  not  for  ourselves  I  speak;  our  superintendents  are  elected 
bv  persons  having  great  confidence  in  them.  Personally,  I  know  our  present  Governor 
well,  having  had  private  and  othcial  business  with  him.  He  is  our  warm  friend  and  gives 
us  every  possible  encouragement,  and  so  far  as  1  have  known,  this  has  been  the  feeling  of 
every  Governor  we  have  had  for  years.  I  do  not  claim  for  Maryland  any  special  honor  on 
that  account,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  some  years  ago  I  attended  a  Convention  held  in  an 
adjoining  State,  where  one  Governor  of  my  party  had  gotten  into  power,  and  for  a  long  time 
before  this  party  had  not  elected  a  Governor.  The  superintendent  was  removed,  and  the 
Governor  also  removed  others  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  The  superintendent  was  removed 
because  he  was  a  Republican.  I  am  thankful  to  say.  therefore,  that  in  Maryland  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  any  such  political  results. 

Now.  sir,  it  is  our  duty  to  place  upon  our  records  at  least  the  expressions  of  our  feel- 
ings, for  it  clears  us.  showing  we  have  no  hand  in  the  matter.  I  tender  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  tield  of  their  labors  my  sincere  sympathy.  Synipathy  I 
extend  to  the  institutions,  because  it  has  taken  away  from  the  work  people  who  have  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  I  say  with  emphasis  there  is  no  more  honorable,  no  more  useful 
profession  than  that  of  the  teacher.  They  are  doing  a  great  work.  Wherever  education 
advances,  there  crime  diminishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  "the  State  to  take  care  of  the  ignorant 
seeing  and  blind,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  sir,  throughout  the  country  that  sentiment  is 
growing.     I  trust,  sir,  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 

Your  profession  is,  as  I  say,  honorable,  and  is  a  high  and  holy  work.  You  can  make  it 
better  or  worse  as  you  resolve.  You  are  human  just  like  other  people,  and  so  you  disagree 
and  cannot  harmonize;  where  there  ought  to  be  harmony  there  is  discord.  You  are  all 
engaged  in  the  same  useful  and  valuable  work,  and  you  should  be  earnest,  persistent  and 
harmonious,  if  possible.  As  far  as  you  possibly  can.  I  beseech  you  to  do  your  work  in 
harmony.  In  union  there  is  strength,  ^^'hen  you  all  unite  together  in  giving  the  work  a 
push,  it  goes  throughout  the  whole  country  much  more  rapidly  than  when  you  work  alone. 
I  beg,  therefore,  for  harmony ;  and  while  I  beg  for  harmony,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  claim 


that  ycmr  office  should  V>e  permanent.     If  I  had  the  power  of  allotting  the  office  of  j» 
tendent,  I  woald  nay  that  the  office  of  every  qualified  saperintendent  and  teacher  xhopork. 
made  fx:rmanent  so  Jong  as  they  failhfally  and  honorably  perform  their  work.     That  ing 
accomplish  results,  and  while  yoa  do  this  kind  of  work  v'^m  mast  expect  and  demand  frie 
the  public  a  recognition  of  your  profession.     Sometimes  I  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman  ana 
gentlemen,  that  that  has  lx:en  a  failure  on  the  f/art  of  the  institutions  and  their  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  that  they  do  not  demand  from  the  public  that  recognition  which  they 
ought  to  have.     Vour  prr/fession  is  as  onerous  and  as  high  and  ttseful  as  any  other  profes- 
sion or  calling  in  the  land,  yet  you  are  recr^gnizerl  not  at  all  as  you  should  be.     Not  ordy 
should  you  In;  recr^gnized,  and,  as  I  said  before,  your  office  jjermanent,  but  you  should  have 
a  proper  com^/ensation  for  vour  services.     That  is  the  trouble  in  marry  case*,  and  r/n  all 
occasions  and  subjects  of  this  kind,  there  is  not  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work  you  do. 
I  hoj>e,  Mr.  President,  that  whether  we  reach  those  in  authority  or  not,  we  will  put  on 
record  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I,  therefore,  kindly  ask  that 
this  resolution  which  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  be  a^lopted. 

-Mjc,  Millkr  :  I  want  to  express  my  hearty  indorsement  of  that  resolution  and  of 
every  w^jrrd  that  my  friend  from  Baltimore  has  said.  Now,  it  may  l>e  true  that  it  will  not 
reacn  every  Governor,  or  it  may  not  accomplish  the  whole  of  the  object  to  be  desired ;  Wt 
it  is  educational  in  its  tendency,  and  it  ought  to  go  f'jrth  with  emphasis  as  the  opinion  of 
this  Omvention  to  all  political  organizations,  whether  Peoples,  Populists,  lJ»emocrats  or 
Republicans,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  this  Convention  tnat  politics  should  not 
enter  into  the  institution-  This  institution  should  not  be  made  political,  I  hope  this  reso- 
lution will  f»ass,  and  pass  unanimously. 

Mk.  Phillips:  Is  it  not  wise  to  keep  in  view  this?  While  this  resolution  may  be 
proper,  that  the  superintendents  be  made  i>ermanent,  in  the  duties  of  their  office  they 
should  not  use  themselves  or  their  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  anv  political 
organization.  There  are  two  sides  to  this  thing.  1  admit  that  the  success  of  an  institution 
is  better  attained  by  the  permanency  of  its  officers.  But  we  must  take  into  consideration  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  institutions  the  whole  strength  of  its  organization, 
from  the  superintendent  down  to  the  stable  boy,  is  used  for  the  advancement  of  political 
partisan  organizations.  This,  I  say,  is  all  wrong,  and  when  the  superintendents  and  their 
institutions  take  themselves  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  calling  and  put  themselves 
into  the  whirlpool  of  politics,  they  must  expect  to  take  the  consequences  of  leaving  their 
legitimate  duty  and  engaging  in  that  in  which  they  ought  not  to  have  any  concern. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  superintendents  and  teachers  to  have  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  kind  presented  by  a  trustee  of  one  Board  and  indorsed  by  a  trustee  of  another, 
and  to  be  reinforced  by  such  solid  sense  and  wisdom  as  that  which  we  have  just  heard  from 
Mr.  Morris  and  Judge  Phillips.  As  superintendent,  I  know  nothing  of  politics.  I  only 
know  politics  as  a  citizen  and  a  man,  and  of  religion  I  know  nothing  as  a  superintendent;  I 
only  know  of  it  as  a  man.  Governors  of  State  and  Boards  of  Tmstees  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  have  some  responsibility  in  this  matter.  We  are  not  entirely  discharged  as  superin- 
tendents when  we  consider  that  we  may  sometimes  occupy  a  somewhat  political  position. 
There  are  other  influences  we  may  consider,  but  which  are  entirely  contrary  to  this  princi- 
ple of  stability  in  office.  There  are  influences  which  we  may  bring  to  bear,  and  there  are 
acts  which  we  may  perform  as  p»rofessional  men  which  do  more  to  create  instability  in  office 
and  to  undermine  this  prindple  than  all  that  can  be  done  by  jxilitidans  or  Governors.  When 
an  office-seeker  goes  from  door  to  door  abrmt  the  country  and  asks  for  a  position  that  has  not 
yet  been  declared  vacant,  and  we  as  superintendents  and  professional  men  give  him  our 
indorsement,  we  are  doing  that  which  undermines  stability  in  tenure  of  office. 

Nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  to  write  a  letter  of  indx»rsement  for  a  friend  to  help  him 
into  a  p>osition  if  he  be  seeking  one.  I  was  asked  recently  for  such  a  letter.  My  reply 
was,  "  V'ou  have  a  superintendent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  your  Board  to  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  a  vacancy;  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  then  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to 
make  a  suggestion."  And  to  my  friend  I  said:  "lean  do  nothing  until  the  p>osition  is 
vacant,  at  which  time  I  will  take  pleasure  in  aiding  you  all  I  can." 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  be  thrown  into  false  positions  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If  a 
memlier  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  my  friend  ask  me,  under  such  circumstances,  to  take 
action  in  such  a  case,  should  I  at  once  write  a  beautiful  letter  of  recommendation  for  my 
friend  for  a  position  which  I  do  not  know  Is  yet  vacant?  I  know  of  three  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  past  year,  and  as  superintendents,  as  professional  men, 
whether  in  office  or  not,  we  should  let  it  be  understood  that  no  one  need  expect  help  from 
us  when  looking  for  a  place  which  is  not  vacant,  much  less  for  one  that  can  only  be  secured 
by  dep>osing  its  incumbent. 
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had  som  President  :  I  have  brought  it  before  this  Convention  for  the  third  time.  First, 
that  \v  address  to  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  listen  at  the  commencement  of  our  pro- 
Tain  gs  this  year.  I  brought  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  and  the  subject  was  fully  dis- 
fon^sed.  Four  years  ago  to-day  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  and 
^iiave  re-introduced  it  to-day,  and  it  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  pleasure  that  this  Convention 
with  much  apparent  unanimity  accept  this  resolution.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
cruel  or  unjust  to  the  great  class  we  have  to  teach  than  the  fact  that  considerations  wholly 
independent  of  their  welfare  should  guide  the  judgment  of  those  to  whom  they  have  to  look 
up,  and  to  whom  they  alone  have  to  look  for  education  and  for  the  foundation  of  their 
success  in  life.  And  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  system  which  we  in  our  State  call  the 
American  system  is  not  limited  merely  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  sympathetic  side  of  man's  nature  maybe  very  easily  touched; 
and  perhaps  a  man  who  would  not  scruple  to  remove  a  postmaster  or  some  other  public 
official  from  work  which  anyone  could  do,  he  might  scruple  to  do  that  cruel  wrong  and 
unjust  act,  which  is  the  removing  of  a  fitting  man  and  putting  in  an  unfitting  man  as  the 
head  of  an  institute  of  this  kind,  or  at  the  head  of  any  important  branch  of  its  management. 
And  while  Governors  of  States  are,  perhaps,  too  old  politicians  to  be  easily  moved,  yet  Gov- 
ernors of  States  are  controlled  by  public  opinion — by  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  them 
what  they  are.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  an  official  of  this  State  in  one  of  the  papers.  He 
said:  "  The  legislators  do  not  represent  the  public  opinion;  they  are  influenced  by  public 
opniion,  but  they  do  not  represent  it."  While,  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  that  is  the 
course  they  have  to  take,  yet  you  must  introduce  a  healthy  public  opinion.  You  know  if 
the  seed  be  the  seed  of  truth,  ultimately  it  will  grow.  I  think  that  you  have  many  serious 
problems  to  consider  in  connection  with  your  form  of  government  and  with  the  state  of 
society  which  has  grown  up  in  this  great  country ;  but,  believing  as  I  do,  that  it  was  God 
who  called  the  great  American  nation  into  being,  and  that  it  was  He  who  overruled  the 
ignorance  of  kings  for  his  own  wise  ends,  and  having  looked,  as  I  have  for  the  last  forty 
years,  with  an  intense  interest  upon  the  trials  and  struggles,  and  then  upon  the  progress  of 
this  people,  I  believe  that  the  voice  of  truth  will  be  heard  even  amid  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest, even  as  it  was  heard  of  old  by  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  unnerved  by  the  billows 
when  the  Master  appeared  unto  them,  proclaiming:  "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  (Motion 
carried  by  unanimous  vote.) 

Mr.  Phillips:  I  wish  to  know  by  what  means  this  resolution  will  be  made  known  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  move  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  telegraph  it  to  the  press.     (Carried.) 


PAPER  BY  MR.  H.  B.  JACOBS,  ENTITLED    "ARE  WE  WORKING   ON   THE 

RIGHT  LINES?" 

Note. — The  Publication  Committee  deeply  regrets  the  omission  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  interest- 
ing paper.  It  was  presented  to  the  Association  from  notes  which  the  Author  has  been 
unavoidably  prevented  from  preparing  for  publication. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Morri  son  :  There  is  much  in  this  paper  that  is  excellent,  much  that  we  can  take 
home  with  us  and  think  about  as  we  go  through  our  next  year's  work,  and  I  think  that  we 
are  really  under  obligations  to  Mr.  Jacobs  for  giving  us  such  an  excellent  paper. 

Dr.  Rainey  :  I  think  that  we  are  on  the  right  line.  We  have  our  differences,  it  is 
true.  Look  at  the  public  schools  in  all  of  the  Slates.  They  all  differ  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  educating  children,  and  they  are  nearly  all  on  the  right  line.  We  have  improve- 
ments occasionally,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  are  all  on  the  right  line.  I  think  we  are  doing 
very  well,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  keep  up  this  good  work  the  blind  will  be  well  taken  care 
of.  Some  think  we  have  made  improvements,  others  seem  to  think  we  have  not.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  how  we  think  of  these  things.  Sometimes  we  make  improvements, 
and  then  we  go  backwards  and  undo  all  that  we  have  done.  We  are  not  much  behind  or 
ahead  of  others,  but  as  a  general  rule  we  are  doing  good  work  all  along  the  line.  There  are 
differences  in  regard  to  how  we  teach  the  child  to  read,  or  the  way  we  should  take  up 
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grammar,  whether  we  should  teach  it  orally  or  not ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  doing  good  work. 
Where  we  have  conscientious  teachers  to  take  hold  of  these  little  children  we  are  doing 
good  work.  Sometimes  we  have  very  inefficient  teachers,  who  care  for  nothing  but  the 
pay,  and,  of  course,  under  these  teachers  the  children  do  not  get  on  very  well,  but  in  the 
ordinary  schools  you  will  find  the  same  thing.  You  will  find  indifferent  superintendents  in 
the  public  schools  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Sometimes  we  are  supposed  to  be  indifferent 
when  we  are  not,  but  we  are  all  trying  to  do  our  work  well,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  are 
doing  it.  I  think  Mr.  Jacobs'  question,  "  Are  We  Working  on  the  Right  Lines?"  is  a  very 
good  one,  and,  speaking  generally,  I  am  emphatic  in  saying  we  are  on  the  right  line.  I 
think  we  are  doing  a  great  and  noble  work.  Even  the  youngest  institutions  of  all  are  doing 
their  very  best.  These  men  and  women  are  earnest  in  their  work.  God  has  not  given  us 
all  the  same  minds  or  the  same  opportunities  to  use  them,  but  we  are  doing  the  best  we 
can,  and  those  who  are  a  power  in  their  spheres  are  doing  no  more. 

Mr.  Doyle  :  The  paper  which  Mr.  Jacobs  has  just  read  is  a  very  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  one.  It  would  be  profitable,  when  we  go  home,  to  find  out  what  line  we  are  on. 
Some  of  us  are  on  the  right  line  in  some  things,  possibly  some  of  us  are  not.  Everyone 
thinks  himself  on  the  right  line.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  think  over  what  we  are  doing, 
and  such  a  paper  as  this  will  afford  very  valuable  starting  points  for  us  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Church  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  books  and  papers  show  to  us  these 
things  in  this  broad,  sweeping  way,  that  the  art  of  education  has  not  been  discovered  yet, 
and  that  the  educational  dealer  has  shown  very  little  results.  I  remember  Mr.  White  came 
out  with  an  article  on  this  subject  that  made  quite  a  ripple  among  some  sensible  people,  and 
I  know  one  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  had  quite  a  tussel  with  that  question ;  but  it 
has  passed  away  and  our  schools  are  still  standing,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  doing  good 
work.  And  as  he  maintained  that  the  percentage  of  criminals  in  Massachusetts  was  greater 
than  in  some  States,  they  had  a  much  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy.  That  needs  explana- 
tion. It  depends  upon  what  people  count  as  crimes,  what  a  man  may  be  arrested  for  in 
Massachusetts  and  what  he  may  not  be  arrested  for  in  another  place.  So  a,  more  recent 
writer  has  raveled  out  this  thought,  and  found  that  the  only  system  of  education  that  is  com- 
mendable is  to  be  found  in  Indianapolis.  Such  self-constituted  advantages  may  do  good  and 
set  people  thinking,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  thinking  also,  and  we  hear  many 
ideas  expressed  by  individuals  who  think  they  have  found  the  right  track.  The  rest  of  us 
are  working  along  and  trying  to  compare  ourselves  with  our  neighbors,  to  see  if  people  have 
better  things  than  we  have,  and  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  make  use  of  them. 
They  are  making  progress,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  have  set  our  hearts  on  try- 
ing to  do  good  for  these  blind  people,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is  best  for  them, 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them  to  be  self-supporting  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  one  or 
two  points  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  to  see  have  not  been  touched  upon.  My  experi- 
ences are  so  small  I  feel  like  keeping  still  and  listening.  I  find  among  the  blind  there  is  a 
disposition  to  feel  that  they  will  be  supported,  whether  they  fit  themselves  for  self-support 
or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thing  we  want  to  get  out  of  their  minds.  W^e  must 
implant  in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  a  disposition  to  work  and  to  cultivate  the  feeling,  "  I  will 
help  myself  as  far  as  I  can ;  I  will  make  myself  independent  as  far  as  I  can,  and,  as  far  as 
God  will  let  me,  outside  of  financial  or  other  help,  and  not  allow  other  people  to  do  for  me 
anything  I  can  do  for  myself."  If  there  is  anything  I  have  learned,  it  is  that  we  want  to 
impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  our  pupils  and  make  them  feel  it,  that  we  have  shown 
them  what  they  can  do  and  inspire  them  to  do  it. 

■  Mr.  Babcock  :  Are  we  working  on  the  right  line  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell 
on  what  line  we  are  working,  and  what  we  are  doing  in  our  own  school  that  might  be  inter- 
esting. Of  course,  our  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — the  literary,  musical  and 
industrial.  I  will  touch  upon  the  literary  department  first  to  show  what  we  are  doing.  The 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  seek  to  make  our  scholars  self-dependent  as  far  as  possible.  We 
seek  to  make  them  compete  with  the  seeing  scholars  around  them,  and  to  understand  that 
they  are  going  out  into  this  great  world,  and  that  they  must  fit  themselves  to  take  their 
places  in  society.  We  have  within  the  past  few  years  a  method  of  making  a  comparison  of 
cur  scholars  with  those  of  seeing  schools.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  what  is 
known  as  the  Board  of  Regents,  which  has  under  its  control  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  State.  This  Board  of  Regents  has  established  a  system  of  examinations  upon 
some  sixty  or  seventy  subjects.  The  question  papers  are  prepared  with  the  greatest  care 
by  the  Regents,  and  are  sent  out  four  times  in  each  year,  the  examination  in  each  subject 
being  held  on  a  given  day  and  hour.  We  have  adopted  these  examinations,  and  we  find 
them  to  be  of  the  greatest  help.     The  Regents  have  sent  out  within  the  past  year  about 
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seven  hundred  thousand  question  papers  upon  various  subjects.  The  first  request  made  by 
the  Regents  is  that  the  scholars  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography, 
English  and  arithmetic.  After  each  examination  a  pass  card  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  each  scholar  who  has  successfully  passed  in  any  subject,  and  when  these  six 
studies  are  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Regents,  a  certificate  is  issued.  We  could  do 
nothing  with  this  examination  were  it  not  for  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to  use  the  typewriter, 
on  which  all  our  answer  papers  are  written  at  the  specified  time.  These  papers  are  not 
passed  upon  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  Regents  at  Albany.  A  short  time  before  the  examina- 
tion comes  the  scholars  are  assembled  in  the  typewriter  room,  in  which  we  have  fifteen 
typewriters,  and  they  are  first  read  the  instructions  of  the  Regents,  which  require  that  the 
work  must  be  done  in  a  certain  way  in  a  certain  time,  and  that  they  must  have  no  help  from 
anyone ;  not  a  vvord  of  suggestion  must  come  from  the  teacher  or  from  any  of  the  scholars, 
and  when  the  examination  is  over  each  one  must  certify  that  he  has  observed  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  rules.  We  are  not  allowed  to  break  the  seal  of  the  package  of  question 
papers  until  the  minute  for  doing  so  arrives  ;  then  the  teacher  reads  to  his  class,  question  by 
question,  and  the  scholar  will  then  go  to  work.  He  is  allowed  generally  three  hours  to  a 
subject,  and  upon  some  studies  less  than  that.  The  teacher  or  principal  examines  the 
papers  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  scholars.  These  papers  that,  in  our  judgment, 
average  75  per  cent.,  are  sent  to  the  Regents  at  Albany,  where  each  and  every 
paper  is  reviewed,  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  questions  are  answered  satisfactorily,  a  card 
is  then  sent  for  each  one  who  has  passed  in  any  subject.  The  examination  in  arithmetic  is 
very  difficult  for  us,  because  the  scholar  must  first  work  the  question  out  on  his  slate,  and 
then  transfer  it  to  paper  on  the  typewriter  in  a  form  that  can  be  read  at  Albany,  so  that  he 
must  not  only  work  as  fast  as  his  seeing  brother,  but  very  much  faster  and  with  greater 
facility  in  order  to  get  through  in  time.  Now,  by  this  method  we  compare  our  children 
with  the  seeing  boys  and  girls,  not  by  any  examination  of  our  own,  but  by  the  standard  of 
those  they  are  to  live  with — those  among  whom  they  must  go  out  to  earn  their  living. 
Question  papers  are  issued  four  times  a  year,  no  school  being  allowed  to  try  over  three 
times,  and  certain  studies  must  be  taken  at  certain  times.  June  is  the  time  for  some.  For 
example,  in  physics  and  science  of  government  the  questions  are  sent  out  but  once  a  year, 
and  we  have  to  arrange  our  classes  to  take  them  at  that  time.  Thus,  our  Regents'  work  has 
done  the  greatest  good  in  our  school,  because  the  scholars  are  no  longer  flattered  by  that 
which  is  told  them  by  their  friends  and  relatives.  They  must  stand  or  fall  in  exact  com- 
parison with  their  neighbors  and  thousands  of  other  scholars  throughout  the  State.  At  our 
last  examination  in  June  some  of  them  were  considerably  grieved  that  they  failed.  They 
all  wanted  to  pass,  of  course.  A  failure  is  a  great  disappointment,  but  it  works  as  a  stim- 
ulus through  the  whole  school.  The  youngest  child  feels  that  it  must  put  in  solid  work,  so 
that  it  will  be  ready  when  the  time  comes  to  stand  the  real  test.  They  look  at  it  this  way  : 
"  Can  I  work  like  my  brothers  and  sisters  who  see  ?  If  so,  then  I  have  succeeded;  if  not, 
I  have  failed." 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  :     What  percentage  of  your  pupils  pass  in  these  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Babcock  :  I  should  say  95.  We  have  sent  500  papers  and  only  four  have  been 
returned. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  :     What  percentage  of  those  who  have  stood  for  examination  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  In  spelling  none  have  been  returned ;  in  grammar  about  95  per  cent. ;  in 
geography  95  per  cent.  ;  in  history  95  per  cent.  In  arithmetic  we  are  badly  handicapped, 
because  we  have  the  same  amount  of  time,  and  we  have  to  do  the  work  on  the  slate  in  order 
that  every  step  in  every  solution  may  be  recorded  in  full.  We  have  more  failures  in  arith- 
metic than  in  other  branches.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  twice  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  same  time,  but  we  want  to  do  the  work  precisely  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  children  do.  If  we  fail  we  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the  failure.  If  the  failure  is 
due  to  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  then  we  find  it  out,  and  if  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  time  to  do  the  work,  we  will  learn  that^  also.  We  should  have  double 
the  time  on  this  subject,  and  more  time  on  other  subjects,  for  the  same  work  that  is  done 
by  the  seeing  pupil. 

Mr.  Hill  :     Are  the  examinations  given  during  their  school  course  ? 

Mr.  Wait:  Yes,  always,  according  to  grade,  and  all  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for  it 
when  it  comes  and  each  must  stand  his  examination. 

Mr.  Hill  :     Is  it  conducted  in  all  the  grades  ? 

Mr.  Wait:     The  examination  is  conducted  in  all  grades  in  our  State.      During  that 
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examination  no  person  is  admitted  to  the  room.  If  a  pupil  is  excused  from  the  room  he 
cannot  come  back.  If  there  is  any  prompting  in  this  examination,  the  teacher  being 
verified  under  oath,  it  subjects  the  principal  to  a  fine  and  possibly  imprisonment.  It  is  a 
crime  in  our  State  to  vitiate  these  examination  papers.  A  teacher  engaged  in  it  must  be 
instantly  dismissed,  and  the  teacher  must  make  affidavit  that  he  has  not  helped  the  pupils  in 
any  way.  At  their  examination  all  these  provisions  must  be  read  to  each  class,  as  well  as 
the  provision  regarding  the  teachers  taking  the  affidavit. 

The  President  ;  When  you  speak  of  95  per  cent,  passing  do  you  mean  95  per  cent, 
of  those  who  stood  for  the  examination  and  took  it,  or  those  whose  papers  were  forwarded 
by  you  to  Albany  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  Yes,  sir;  95  per  cent,  of  those  who  stood  for  the  examination.  Of  the  500 
papers  we  sent  to  Albany  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography. 
United  States  history,  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  English  history,  physics,  physi- 
ology, Greek,  etc.,  only  four  of  the  papers  have  been  returned. 

The  President  :  Suppose  you  have  a  class  in  arithmetic,  say,  consisting  of  twenty 
boys,  and  five  of  those  are  not  equal  to  the  examination,  and,  therefore,  you  eliminate  them 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  only  those  whom  you  have  mentally  examined  whose  papers  you 
send  up  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  Yes,  sir ;  that,  is  exactly  what  the  Regents  require  of  us.  They  do  not 
wish  us  to  subject  pupils  to  examinations  when  they  are  not  ready  for  them. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  :     Is  not  that  the  policy  of  all  the  public  schools  ? 

Mr.  Wait:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Church  :     At  the  same  time  they  are  all  expected  to  be  ready  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :  No,  sir.  The  school  is  a  system  of  compromises  in  respect  to  the  studies 
of  different  pupils.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  musical  subjects,  but  they  are  not  provided  for 
in  these  examinations.  There  is  no  subject  which  opens  to  the  blind  such  broad  avenues 
for  intellectual  development  as  the  study  of  music  when  it  is  rightly  understood. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  never  be  correct  until  they  have 
raised  music  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  it  lies,  and  have  given  it  the  recognition 
which  it  deserves. 

Regarding  our  girls,  we  have  the  manual  training  of  sewing,  knitting,  the  sewing 
machine,  and  especially  the  cooking  work.  They  do  all  sorts  of  cooking ;  make  bread, 
biscuits,  soups  and  all  sorts  of  things.  But  we  find  we  have  to  take  them  out  of  their  in- 
tellectual pursuits  to  do  this  work,  and  this  prevents  their  being  candidates  for  examination. 
Our  boys  study  piano-tuning,  but  here  again  there  is  no  test  except  our  own.  If  the 
Regents  would  furnish  the  chance,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  a  test  in  music.  Are  we  on 
the  right  line  in  music  as  to  the  material  and  as  to  method  ?  If  we  are  on  the  right  line, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  the  American  College  of  Musicians  on  the  piano 
and  on  the  organ,  and  upon  all  these  subjects  in  which  the  graduates  of  the  Conservatory 
are  tested.  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  character  of  our  work,  as  measured  by  this  stand- 
ard, for  I  thought  if  we  could  get  a  test  of  our  work  in  piano,  organ  harmony,  counter- 
point, form,  music  history,  acoustics,  etc.,  we  would  at  least  be  more  certain  about  what 
we  are  doing.  These  examinations  are  severe,  and  all  work  is  passed  npon  by  three 
judges.  The  judges  do  not  see  the  candidates,  who  are  known  by  numbers  and  not  by 
names. 

Four  of  our  pupils,  two  young  ladies  and  two  young  men,  have  passed  this  test,  secur- 
ing the  degree  of  Associate,  and  one  has  taken  the  Fellowship  degree. 

We  had  determined  to  carry  this  on  in  order  to  find  out  whether  we  are  on  the  right 
line.  By  our  success  we  should  know  that  our  methods  are  right.  Had  we  failed, 
we  might  have  found  that  our  methods  and  teaching  were  wrong ;  we  might  have  found 
that  our  materials  are  insufficient  or  badly  chosen  ;  we  might  have  found  that  these  pupils 
were  not  in  the  right  field  of  endeavor.  All  of  these  pupils  had  been  instructed  by  Miss 
Babcock,  and  each  had  been  in  the  hands  of  other  teachers  from  time  to  time.  Seeing  that 
our  pupils  have  passed  this  test  in  the  judgment  of  eminent  musicians,  we  have  reason  for 
believing  that  we  are  on  the  right  line. 

Mr.  Dow  :    Can  examinations  be  repeated  in  case  of  failure  ? 

Mr.  Wait  :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :    I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said.     I  have,  of  course,  my 
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views,  but  they  have  been  covered  by  Mr.  Wait.  I  appreciate  most  fully  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  music  in  every  way,  and  all  the  benefits  that  are  to  come  to  the 
pupils  in  the  study.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  capabilities  of  our 
pupils.  Where  the  pupils  possess  a  higher  degree  of  talent  for  music,  we  should  give  them 
all  the  aid  we  can. 

I  want  to  ask  for  information.  I  was  not  at  the  meeting  at  Brantford.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  resolution  that  was  passed  in  regard  to  printing  books  for  us  in  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.     I  ask  for  my  own  information. 

The  President  :     Will  the  Secretary  please  read  the  resolution. 

Resolution  read  by  Secretary  in  substance  that  all  new  books  should  be  printed  in  New 
York  Point  and  no  new  books  in  Line  Letter,  but  the  schools  may  order  any  kind  of  books 
re-printed. 

Mr.  Wait  motioned  that  as  there  are  but  two  papers  more  to  be  read  and  discussed,  that 
the  afternoon  meeting  begin  a  half  hour  earlier  and  complete  the  business  of  the  Convention, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Motion  carried.     Adjourned  until  1.30  P.  M. 


PAPER  BY  MR.   FREDERICK  R.  PLACE,  ENTITLED    "  STATE  HOMES  FOR 

THE  BLIND." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  : 

Ladies  and  Gefitlonen — There  is  no  place  like  home,  be  it  ever  so  lonely.  No  class  of 
persons  realize  this  so  fully  as  those  who  most  need  a  home.  We  who  live  in  comfort, 
surrounded  by  friends,  think  that  we  can  fully  realize  this  and  appreciate  our  home  in  all 
that  it  means,  and  with  all  its  environments,  but  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  believe 
this.  No  person  can  enjoy  a  drink  of  water  as  can  he  who  is  thirsty.  He  who  has  been 
sick  can  best  appreciate  health.  He  who  has  lost  dear  friends  knows  best  how  to  mourn. 
He  who  has  once  been  blest  with  sight  misses  it  most  after  losing  it.  The  unfortunate  blind 
who  have  at  some  time  been  members  of  a  cheerful  household,  who  have  known  better 
times,  who  have  received  the  affectionate  care  and  attention  of  a  loving  father  or  mother,  and 
who  have  knelt  in  prayer  around  the  family  altar,  have  a  sensibility  which  enables  them  to 
appreciate  fully  the  meaning  of  the  word  home.  To  lose  our  home  is,  indeed,  a  great  loss, 
but  to  lose  both  home  and  sight  is  a  greater — if  not  the  greatest — loss  which  a  human  being 
can  feel.  Deprived  of  the  rainbow-tinted  splendors  of  earth  and  sky,  such  an  one  is  doomed 
to  look  only  into  the  monotonous  gloom  of  physical  darkness.  He  knows  the  varied  seasons 
only  as  he  feels  them.  The  chilling  blasts  of  winter  as  well  as  the  torrid  heat  of  summer 
are  to  him  little  else  than  sensations.  The  beauties  of  vernal  springtime  and  the  glories  of 
autumn  can  be  only  remembered  by  those  who  have  seen,  and  only  imagined  by  those  who 
have  never  been  thus  blest.     In  bitterness  of  despair  they  may  exclaim  with  Milton : 

"  Oh,  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain — 
Blind  among  enemies,  oh,  worse  than  chains. 
Dungeon  or  beggary,  or  decrepid  age. 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm,  the  vilest  here  excel  me  ; 
They  creep,  yet  see,  1  dark  in  light  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse  and  wrong. 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
Oh,  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day. 

Oh,  first-created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
'  Let  there  be  light,'  and  light  was  over  all; 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 

It  is  to  the  adult  blind,  as  a  class  untutored,  without  a  home,  and  without  sight,  that  our 
attention  is  especially  called.     I  had  selected  for  my  subject  "  A  New  York  State  Home  for 
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the  Blind,"  and,  therefore,  in  discussing  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me  by  the 
Chairman  of  your  Executive  Committee,  I  will  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  the  con- 
dition in  New  York  State.  It  is  said  that  in  our  State  there  are  about  5,000  blind  persons. 
Up  to  the  present  time  802  blind  pupils  have  been  enrolled  at  our  institution.  Many,  yet 
not  all,  of  this  number,  after  leaving  the  institution,  have  been  enabled  by  their  education 
and  training  to  support  themselves.  The  number  of  blind  persons  who  have  received  an 
education  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  who  have  not.  The  illiterate  blind  become 
objects  of  charity,  many  of  whom  are  at  present  either  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  from 
street  to  street,  or  being  cared  for  in  poorhouses  and  similar  charitable  institutions. 

We  are  frequently  asked  by  superintendents  of  the  poor  if  we  can  provide  for  certain 
blind  men  and  women  whom  we  know  are  too  old  to  be  received.  There  is  an  effort  made 
sometimes  by  these  officials  to  dispose  of  the  blind  poor  by  sending  them  to  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  presence  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  to  define  the  object 
of  the  creation  of  either  of  our  institutions  in  our  State ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  explain 
to  both  county  officials  and  applicants  that  our  institutions  were  created  with  the  sole  object 
of  educating  those  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  sight,  and  that  these  institutions  are  con- 
sidered Departments  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  such  their  benefits  are  tendered  to  all 
who  would,  if  possessed  of  good  vision,  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  education  in  the  free 
schools  and  acadamies  of  the  State.  Not  knowing  this,  the  effort  is  made,  as  I  have  said, 
showing  that  these  officials  themselves  realize  that  the  blind  should  be  cared  for  elsewhere. 

Our  school  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  "Blind  Asylum,"  which  leads  those  persons 
unacquainted  with  our  work  to  think  that  inmates  simply  eat  and  sleep  and  lead  an  inactive 
life. 

The  title  "  Blind  Asylum"  is  a  misnomer,  that  puts  the  school  in  a  wrong  light  and 
does  it  much  harm. 

New  York  State,  as  well  as  some  other  States,  should  have  a  home  for  indigent  blind. 
We  should  take  from  different  institutions  of  the  State  all  the  adult  blind  who  are  now  sup- 
ported in  charitable  institutions  and  give  them  a  home,  making  the  homes  self-supporting 
by  the  manufacture  of  certain  useful  articles,  which  we  know  they  are  able  to  make.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  for  doing  this.  Firstly,  because  at  our  county  poorhouses  we 
have  not  the  proper  facilities  for  caring  for  the  blind.  Most  inmates  of  these  homes  have 
sight,  and  therefore  all  preparation  is  made  for  them,  rather  than  for  the  blind  inmates. 
Persons  who  have  sight  are  more  content  to  do  absolutely  nothing  than  are  the  blind.  The 
sight  is  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the  seeing.  This  entertainment  must  be  secured  by 
the  blind  through  activity  and  the  use  of  the  hand. 

Secondly,  because  the  blind  who  are  now  supported  by  the  State  could,  if  placed  in  a 
colony  or  home,  support  themselves.  There  are  already  too  many  persons  living  in  idleness. 
Too  many  eating  without  working.  Work  is  a  pleasure  ;  laziness  is  sin.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  charity  is  a  source  of  great  evil.  The  greatest  help  that  can  be  given  to  a  man  is  to 
give  him  sympathy  and  teach  him  to  respect  and  to  help  himself.  Most  men  dislike  to  part 
with  their  manliness.  A  blind  man  realizes  that  he  is  a  responsible  being,  endowed  with 
all  the  innate  powers  of  glowing  thought  and  pathetic  feeling.  Like  ourselves,  he  is  made 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  civilization  of  the  present 
century  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  receive  more  and  better  attention.  It  seems  that  the 
adult  blind  have  been  almost  forgotten.  Their  nature  is  not  retroactive,  but  progressive. 
It  has  its  evolutions  which  must  be  subject  to  proper  laws  as  well  as  assisted  by  proper 
helps.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  make  this  class  more  independent  and  com- 
fortable.    Their  misfortune  can  be  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  by  industrious  occupation. 

In  our  cities  there  are  too  many  street  musicians  among  the  blind.  By  giving  to  these 
persons  a  home,  both  the  beggar  and  the  public  would  be  relieved.  I  will  offer  no  apology 
for  using  the  word  "beggar."  We  are  too  prone  sometimes  to  avoid  honest  descriptions, 
and  by  so  doing  we  encourage  this  profession.  Blindness  need  not  mean  dependence. 
The  blind  need  not  be  burdensome,  either  to  themselves,  their  friends,  or  the  State.  This 
kind  of  pauperism  can  cease.  Blindness  with  proper  training  can  mean  independence;  but 
let  the  blind  be  untrained  as  well  as  poor,  and  pauperism  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Persons  who  have  had  capacity  for  knowledge  have  died  ignorant,  which  is  as  Carlyle 
has  said — tragedy.  This  pauperism  and  this  failure  to  accomplish  something  in  life  can  be 
avoided  if  the  State  will  show  itself  a  little  more  friendly  and  exercise  a  little  more  philan- 
thropy and  humanitarianism. 

As  we  have  said  in  our  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  "There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
participated  in  largely  by  the  blind  themselves  and  by  their  friends  that  with  loss  of  sight  is 
taken  away  all  hope,  all  ambition,  all  possibility  of  achievement,  and  to  a  large  extent  this 
is  so,  unless  the  possibility  of  a  right  training  is  put  within  their  reach.     That  this  should 
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fail  to  be  done  universally  cannot  be  believed  to  be  due  to  other  than  a  short-sighted  govern- 
mental policy,  for  if  it  were  realized  how  much  greater  is  the  expense  incurred  in  caring  for 
the  dependent  blind  and  their  helpless  families  by  the  State,  or  by  the  citizens — which  means 
the  State — this  care  would  be  taken  from  the  roll  of  charity  and  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  the  name  of  political  economy.  The  expenses  for  the  thirty-one  thousand  blind  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  minimum  rate  of  two  shillings  a  day  for  bread,  lodging  and  dress, 
amounts  to  ;z^i>i36,  and  it  is  a  very  small  estimate  to  assume  that  the  five  thousand 
in  New  York  State  are  costing  the  people  for  their  care  at  least  a  million  dollars 
per  annum,  to  which  must  be  added  the  loss  of  productive  labor,  amounting  to  probably 
nearly  as  much  again.  The  entire  cost  to  educate  the  whole  blind  population  of  the  State 
would  only  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half  a  year,  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  the 
expenditure  in  their  behalf  would  practically  cease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  the 
blind  paupers  must  continue  through  their  lives.  The  State's  duty  will  be  accomplished 
when  it  shall  have  provided  for  its  adult  blind  suitable  opportunities  for  acquiring  industrial 
instruction." 

It  behooves  American  typhlologists  as  well  as  American  legislators  to  do  more  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind.  There  are  greater  possibilities  for  the  adult  blind 
especially,  but  in  order  that  what  ought  to  be  done  may  be  done,  the  State  must  do  what 
philanthropy  leaves  undone.  Surely  a  heart  that  glows  with  real  philanthropy  must  feel 
for  these  distressed  ones. 

Let  us  first  give  to  this  class  according  to  their  needs ;  then,  exact  from  them  according 
to  their  ability.  In  order  that  these  abandoned  and  unimproved  beings  may  concur  in 
producing  and  augmenting  the  general  welfare,  the  State  must  become  their  special 
guardian.  The  tardy  sympathy  of  the  people  is  not  enough  for  those  at  large,  nor  the 
present  State  care  either  proper  or  sufficient  for  those  confined. 

What  other  class  of  dependent  poor  is  more  meretorious  of  public  compassion,  or  more, 
able  to  repay  its  generous  exertions  ? 

Where  shall  we  build  this  home,  and  what  can  the  inmates  do  ?  It  is  not  entirely  im- 
material where  we  locate  such  a  home.  At  Batavia  we  have  a  park  comprising  sixty-six 
acres  of  land.  Of  course  the  public  make  use  of  our  grounds  in  various  ways,  and  the 
people  look  upon  the  privilege  as  theirs  by  right  rather  than  by  invitation.  They  walk, 
drive  and  fish.  It  is  a  resort  either  at  one  time  or  another  for  loafers  and  lovers,  equestrians 
and  pedestrians. 

We  are  pleased  that  they  do  make  use  of  our  grounds,  and  we  encourage  it  by  keeping 
our  walks,  lawns,  trees,  flowers,  drives,  buildings,  etc.,  in  good  condition  and  repair.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  there  are  in  our  State  no  more  beautiful  State  grounds  than  those  sur- 
rounding the  institution  at  Batavia.  Used  by  the  public  as  well  as  by  pupils,  the  acreage 
seems  at  present  only  adequate.  The  citizens  of  Batavia  would,  I  think,  welcome  such  an 
institution,  but  if  not,  there  are  other  locations  quite  as  good.  Its  location  might  be 
suburban  to  some  commercial  city  near  a  railroad  center,  yet  the  amount  of  shipping  done 
would  not  necessitate  this.  I  would  consider  the  question  of  climate  and  soil,  for  there  are 
reasons  why  a  small  farm  should  be  attached.  There  are  kinds  of  work,  even  on  a  farm, 
which  the  blind  can  do  as  satisfactorily  as  the  seeing  can. 

I  would  not  have  the  work  accomplished  at  such  an  institution  confined  alone  to  chair- 
caning,  mattress-making,  willow- work  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  I  would  vary  the 
employment,  and  make  of  it  ultimately  an  industrial  colony  and  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  males  of  such  an  institution  could  be  furnished  with  full 
employment,  but  what  can  the  women  do  ?  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  ladies  present 
to  know  the  answer  to  this  question.  During  the  past  year  our  blind  girls  have  made  and 
completed  257  bead  articles,  157  fancy  articles,  119  sheets,  175  pillowcases,  178  napkins, 
157  towels,  17  tablecloths,  19  shop  aprons  for  men,  several  ironing  sheets,  16  bedspreads, 
24  pupils'  nightgowns,  25  pillows,  and  a  few  other  less  important  articles.  Besides  these 
articles,  our  blind  girls  have  made  lace,  capes,  skirts,  wristlets,  ties,  tidies,  hoods,  pin- 
cushions, mats,  fancy  bags,  vests,  toilet  mats,  gloves,  mittens,  hammocks,  rococo  work,  laun- 
dry bags,  slippers,  harness  lines,  bibs,  photo  cases,  facinators,  needle  cases,  hairpin  cases, 
slumber-robes,  headrests,  lamp  mats,  crepe  tissue,  key  racks  and  boxes,  stationery  boxes 
decorated  with  morning  glories  and  Easter  lillies,  teapot  holders,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Besides  making  these  articles,  blind  women  can  cook  and  bake,  wash,  iron,  sweep,  cut  out 
garments,  wash  dishes,  wait  on  the  sick,  and  perform  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  labors  of  a 
household. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  field  of  useful  labor  for  both  sexes,  which  can  yield  for 
them  a  self-earned  competency,  and  in  which  each  may  competently  work.  With  timely 
and  proper  assistance  many  obstacles  may  be  surmounted.  The  people  at  large  know  too 
little  of  these  praiseworthy  achievements  of  this  unfavored  class.     Their  possibilities  must 
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be  better  understood,  and  social  misconceptions  must  be  overcome,  perhaps,  before  we  can 
see  their  hopes  realized.  Our  people  have  always  had  sympathy  and  good  intentions,  but  it 
requires  more  than  this  to  bring  about  humane  measures.  Duty  is  not  complete  with  think- 
ing right  and  meaning  well. 

The  articles  and  goods  manufactured  in  this  home  could  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  would 
secure  a  ready  sale  and  cover  the  costs.  The  labor  of  the  blind  can  be  made  very  remunera- 
tive if  conducted  with  system  and  on  strictly  business  principles.  At  our  institution  at 
Batavia  we  are  now  selling  our  brooms  at  $2.00  per  single  dozen,  and  ten  dozen  lots  are 
sold  at  $1.75,  selling  all  that  we  can  make  with  our  present  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
After  receiving  proper  instructions,  our  boys  do  perfect  work  in  chair-caning.  At  present 
chairs  are  caned  only  to  give  the  pupils  practice,  the  cane  being  cut  out  after  the  work  is 
finished.     This  is  not  profitable. 

When  we  build  our  new  $50,000  building  at  Batavia,  we  will  then  have  ample  facilities 
for  doing  more  work  in  this  line.  My  plan  will  be  to  negotiate  then  with  our  neighbors 
here  at  Jamestown,  where  I  learn  that  there  are  several  chair  factories.  Simply  the  seats  of 
the  chairs  could  be  sent  to  us  by  car  load,  and,  after  we  have  caned  the  same,  they  could  be 
returned.  The  managers  of  this  industrial  home  could  conduct  their  business  in  a  similar 
way.  It  is  a  proved  fact  that  the  blind,  assisted  by  the  sighted,  can  produce  certain  articles 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  made  by  the  sighted.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  prime 
essential  to  the  successful  disposition  of  a  product. 

The  completed  product  from  an  industrial  home  would,  I  believe,  show  better  work- 
manship than  that  of  any  industrial  department  of  a  school,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not 
able  to  enforce  with  pupils  the  same  rigid  discipline  that  we  might  with  older  persons. 
Pupils,  when  sent  from  their  literary  work  to  the  industrial  department,  consider  the  change 
a  relaxation  from  mental  work.  In  forty-five  minutes'  period  the  work  can  be  only  well 
begun,  no  satisfactory  progress  having  been  made. 

The  work  of  pupils,  when  put  upon  the  market,  is  sometimes  imperfect,  showing  that  it 
was  done  too  hurriedly,  and  by  an  apprentice.  In  disposing  of  manufactured  goods,  we  could 
not  expect  to  compete  entirely  successfully  with  other  large  manufacturing  plants.  We  would 
expect  to  sell  the  manufactured  product  according  to  its  value,  which  would  bring  prices 
below  the  regular  manufacturer's  prices.  We  would  expect  also  that  the  State  would  pa- 
tronize itself.  The  various  State  institutions  could  be  supplied  with  many  articles  manufac- 
tured in  this  home.     The  State  could  then  make  allowances  for  possible  mistakes. 

I  will  not  extend  my  remarks  unnecessarily  by  discussing  other  trades  which  can  be 
acquired  by  the  blind. 

Do  not  understand  me  that  this  shall  be  a  money-making  enterprise.  It  would  be,  how- 
ever, a  money-saving  enterprise,  so  far  as  State  expenses  are  concerned,  and  would  greatly 
relieve  the  ever-imposed-upon  taxpayer. 

It  is  safe  to  presume  that  a  large  number  of  inmates,  after  several  years  of  experience, 
would  become  so  proficient  that  they  could  be  discharged,  to  conduct  a  business  of  their  own. 
I  should  have  said,  in  this  connection,  that  many  persons  become  blind  after  they  have 
reached  mature  years,  and  these  are  now  refused  admittance  to  our  institution. 

How  to  employ  the  blind  so  that  they  may  earn  a  livelihood  has  been  for  many  years  a 
problem  unsolved,  the  solution  of  which,  I  fear,  cannot  be  had  until  the  premise  upon  which 
the  discussion  has  been  based  is  changed.  Discussion  of  the  subject  should  be  had  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  State  shall  be  the  guardian  rather  than  that  each  individual 
should  direct  his  own  efforts.     An  executive  ability  greater  than  he  possesses  is  necessary. 

The  interest  which  the  State  should  take  would  be  greater  than  the  interest  which  he 
takes  in  himself.     The  State  in  its  efforts  would  have  a  twofold  object. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  school  educate  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
the  industrial  home  take  care  of  all  others. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  and 
it  is  a  recognized  duty  of  both  society  and  the  State  to  provide  for  its  weaker  members,  help- 
ing them  to  help  themselves. 

No  christian  State  in  the  Union  should  be  without  the  adequate  number  and  the  right 
kind  of  institutions  for  the  relief  of  all  indigent  classes.  The  State  that  neglects  any  of  these 
commits  a  political  crime,  if  nothing  more. 

The  creation  of  a  home  for  the  blind  in  any  State  where  it  is  needed  is  a  further  advance 
along  the  line  of  helping  the  unfottunates. 

Let  us  no  longer  regard  these  persons  now  degraded  both  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  others  as  useless  creatures.  Let  us  put  it  in  their  power  to  have  independence  of 
character  and  self-respect.  They  are  willing  to  do  more  than  even  eat  and  sleep.  They  are 
waiting  for  proper  encouragement  and  assistance.  Most  blind  have  energy,  courage  and 
good  sense.     By  employment  their  now  inactive  minds,  undergoing  mental  starvation,  will 
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be  supplied  with  mental  food.     Let  us  substitute  sociability  and  intelligence  for  social  and 
intellectual  famine. 

It  is  most  natural  for  man  to  desire  to  communicate  with  man.  Here  they  could  get 
from  one  another  the  right  kind  of  sympathy,  and  move  among  individuals  of  their  kind. 
The  blind  depend  more  than  ordinary  persons  do  for  their  happiness  upon  the  ties  of 
kindred  and  friendship.  Segregated  as  they  are,  they  get  too  little  of  the  happiness  which 
they  crave. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  such  an  institution  would  not  be  as  great  as  is  supposed. 
Every  character  is  worth  developing,  and  every  soul  worth  saving.  Money  thus  expended 
would  return  large  interest.  If  it  could  be  likened  unto  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  surely 
it  would  return  after  many  days  buttered. 

Such  a  home  should  not  be  made  a  refuge  for  the  vicious  and  immoral.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  about  both  physical  and  psychical  development.  Virtue,  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  industry  should  be  made  conspicuous.  All  inmates  would  not  ask  for  their 
entire  support.  There  are  those  who  have  money,  but  no  home,  and  who  would  perhaps 
desire  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  such  a  home.  A  large  majority,  how- 
ever, would  come  penniless,  and  for  these  the  special  effort  should  be  made. 

Religious  instruction,  as  well  as  many  other  superior  acquisitions,  could  be  had  to  a 
better  advantage,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  even  hand  labor  would  be  far  better  for  them 
than  that  they  languish  under  an  ill  habit  of  both  body  and  mind.  What  is  human  exist- 
ence if  you  deprive  it  of  action  and  contemplation  ?  If  our  lives  were  those  of  poverty 
and  affliction,  if  we  were  victims  of  injustice  and  neglect,  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  think 
more  seriously  of  the  poor  and  ill-favored.  The  Lord  gave  sight  to  the  blind.  If  we  can- 
not do  more,  let  us  at  least  give  our  sympathy  and  help,  that  they  may  revive  hope,  break 
the  boundary  to  lawful  fond  ambition,  and  enjoy  with  us  fireside  blessings.  A  pound  of 
assistance  is  worth  a  ton  of  pity. 

An  institution  such  as  I  have  described  would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  place  of 
shelter.  A  man  cannot  be  happy  without  something  to  do.  The  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility is  one  of  the  most  splendid  attributes  of  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  the  world's  workshop.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  have  ability  and  not  use  it.  Very  few 
persons  are  non-producers  from  choice.  It  is  the  desire  of  most  men  to  possess,  to  be,  and 
to  act.  Let  us  give  to  this  class  now  idling  away  their  time  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  to 
accumulate  and  to  appropriate.  A  person  who  produces  nothing  can  bestow  little.  There 
is  something  intrinsically  noble  in  producing.  If  there  are  any  souls  among  this  class  of 
inactors  aspiring  after  a  richer  development,  let  the  State  respond.  Let  every  talent  be 
increased  tenfold,  and  let  worthy  ambition  be  satisfied.  Deprive  no  human  being  of  creating 
value.  Let  us  place  the  able-bodied  blind,  now  supported  by  the  Slate,  at  some  machinery 
of  industry,  that  he  may  become  an  honest  laborer,  rather  than  a  pauper.  The  blind  also 
think  that  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  are  willing  to  give. 

Once  established,  such  an  institution  will  sing  a  song  of  prosperity.  Every  inmate  will 
lead  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  life,  and  will  be  a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer. 
Experience  will  add  quality  to  quantity  of  production,  indigent  paupers  will  become  creators 
of  value,  another  class  of  humanity  will  sweep  onward  along  the  path  of  progress,  and 
mankind  will  have  risen  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  historic  development. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Short:  I  think  Mr.  Place  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  when  he  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  our  Legislature  in  Illinois  at  its  last 
session  moved  in  that  direction  and  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  such  a  home, 
to  be  located  in  Chicago.  It  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  a  strong  moral  reason  for  some  such  provision  as  this,  and  those  who  have  had  a 
little  experience  in  the  association  of  the  adult  blind  with  the  young  have  learned  that  it  is 
injurious.  Now,  in  that  home  at  the  institution  in  Jacksonville,  the  adult  persons  who 
come  to  learn  a  trade  do  not  come  for  any  education  in  literary  work ;  they  come  to  learn 
some  trade  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  do  something  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  desir- 
able to  keep  the  young  separate  from  these  adults,  because  many  of  the  older  ones  are 
vicious  in  their  habits,  immoral  and  profane  in  their  speech.  They  are  injurious  and 
contaminating. 

I  look  with  hope  upon  this  departure  in  our  effort  to  educate  the  blind  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.     It  will  reduce  our  enrollment  very  considerably,  but  we  can  make  up  for  the  loss 
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by  bringing  in  the  younger  of  the  State  who  are  not  reached  and  cannot  be  educated.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  not  a  place  to  put  another  bed  in  that 
institution.  We  had  not  less  than  fifty  pupils  of  this  class,  so  this  arrangement  will  relieve 
the  pressure  to  that  extent.  We  are  looking  forward  with  great  hope  for  beneficial  results 
in  that  direction. 

The  President  :    What  is  the  population  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Short  ? 

Mr.   Short  :    About  5,000,000,  I  think;   I  am  not  sure. 

The  President:     How  many  people  do  you  propose  to  educate  in  this  large  building? 

Mr.  Short  :     I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  building  now. 

The  President  :    What  will  be  the  principal  industry  ? 

Mr.  Short:  Corn  brooms  will  be  the  greatest  industry,  I  suppose.  We  have  just 
completed  at  our  own  school  a  shop  sixty  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  equipped  with  the 
best  modern  machinery,  and  I  think  we  have  the  best  industrial  shop  on  the  Continent. 

P'      The  President  :  That  is  devoted  to  broom-making  exclusively,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Short:  Not  exclusively.  We  have  mattress-makers;  we  make  hammocks,  and 
several  other  things. 

Mr.  Hill:  I  would  not  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  which  has  just  been 
proposed,  but  during  all  this  discussion  the  painful  consciousness  has  been  forced  upon  me 
that  it  is  not  the  very  best  thing,  but  being  somewhat  inexperienced  in  this  line  of  work,  I 
hope  you  will  correct  me  in  what  I  say  if  I  am  incorrect. 

While  our  schools  do  a  great  work  in  educating,  they  seem  to  hold  out  no  future  for  the 
blind,  and  they  have  to  be  thrown  upon  the  State  as  objects  of  charity  after  they  leave  our 
schools.  Now  the  main  object  of  these  schools,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  restore  the  blind 
to  citizenship.  How  are  they  to  be  restored  to  this  citizenship  unless  they  are  qualified 
when  they  leave  our  schools  to  take  their  individual  place  in  society  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  some  bnsiness  or  by  some  mechanical  trade?  Now  in  the  school  which  I  repre- 
sent we  have  three  trades — broom-making,  mattress-making  and  cane-seating.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  a  blind  man  goes  out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  living  by  making  brooms,  and 
has  to  come  into  competition  with  machine  work,  he  will  starve  to  death.  A  dealer  in 
Baltimore  told  me  he  made  a  large  number  of  brooms,  and  shipped  quantities  of  them  to 
Europe,  and  that  if  he  could  make  ten  cents  a  dozen  on  his  brooms  he  could  afford  to  make 
them.  Well,  now,  if  a  blind  man  can  only  make  ten  cents  a  dozen  on  his  brooms,  I  am 
satisfied  that  broom-making  for  the  blind  is  a  very  good  way  of  starving  them,  unless  they 
go  into  country  districts  where  they  will  not  come  into  competition  with  machme  work.  Is 
there  not  some  way,  gentlemen,  in  which  these  blind  can  be  trained  ?  I  admit  educational 
work  in  these  schools  is  well  enough,  but  a  man  cannot  live  by  educational  work  alone,  and 
comparatively  few  of  the  great  mass  of  blind  people  that  come  to  our  school  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  made  their  living  by  means  of  their  brains.  Some  become  musicians ; 
others  go  into  the  profession  of  teaching  and  make  their  living,  and  some  of  them  make 
faithful  and  successful  teachers,  but  they  are  comparatively  few.  But  the  others,  what  is 
their  future  ?  How  are  they  to  maintain  themselves  ?  Is  there  no  way  we  can  give  them 
by  which  they  can  be  enabled  to  earn  their  bread  ?  What  is  to  become  of  these  pupils  ? 
We  object  to  the  term  asylum,  but  we  must  throw  them  back  on  the  State  if  we  do  not 
make  them  competent  to  earn  their  own  living. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  gentlemen  of  more  experience.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  not 
some  way  to  help  these  blind  pupils  to  make  their  own  living.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  maintaining  themselves. 

_  Mr.  Pease:  I  cannot  answer  that,  but  there  is  a  little  experience  in  our  school  of  a 
blind  pupil,  who  has  pointed  out  a  new  thought  in  regard  to  broom-making,  so  that  a  broom- 
maker  can  maintain  himself  better  in  a  crowded  district  than  in  a  country  town.  He  makes 
his  brooms,  and  then  goes  around  to  various  people  and  finds  out  just  the  sort  of  broom  they 
want — exact  size,  whether  a  long  handle  or  a  short  handle,  a  heavy  or  a  light  broom.  This 
young  man  established  a  good  trade  by  supplying  brooms  regularly  to  houses  at  paying 
prices.     Sometimes  he  got  60  cents  and  75  cents  for  a  barn  broom. 

The  President  :     Your  pupils  go  out  and  sell  brooms  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Pease:  Yes,  sir;  they  make  an  excellent  broom,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  them.     Some  of  our  young  men  have  built  up  a  good  trade  in  this  way. 

The  President  :     What  is  the  ordinary  profit  on  a  dozen  brooms  ? 
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Mr.  Pease:     About  $i.oo. 

The  President  :     A  blind  man  cannot  profitably  wholesale  brooms,  can  he  ? 

Mr.  Pease  :  No,  sir  ;  he  might  just  as  well  take  them  direct  to  the  houses  and  make 
the  retail  dealer's  profit. 

The  President  :     But  can  they  always  get  sale  for  their  brooms  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Pease  :  When  a  man  goes  to  town  in  this  way,  establishes  a  trade,  he  can  sell  a 
great  many. 

The  President  :  A  town  of  2,500  population  would  not  keep  a  blind  man  busy  enough 
to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Pease  :  No,  sir  ;  but  I  know  a  young  man  who  does  this  in  connection  with  cane- 
seating  chairs  and  making  mattresses,  and  in  this  Avay  he  supports  his  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Hill:  If  they  can  make  $1.00  on  their  brooms,  the  material  must  be  very  much 
cheaper  than  with  us.  I  had  two  or  three  boys  to  whom  we  gave  the  address  of  a  firm  in 
Chicago ;  they  ordered  a  bale  of  broom  corn,  and  then  I  supplied  them  with  the  material 
from  our  school,  allowing  them  to  use  our  machines,  only  charging  them  the  absolute  cost 
of  the  material.  I  think  the  cost  was  about  $1.25  a  dozen  on  their  brooms,  and  these  brooms 
cannot  be  sold  for  more  than  $2.00  a  dozen. 

The  President  :  How  many  brooms  can  a  boy  make  a  day — the  average  pupil,  one  of 
the  graduates  ? 

Mr.  Pease  :     It  will  all  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the  boy. 

The  President  :     What  is  about  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Pease:  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  twenty,  I  think,  would  be  a  good 
allowance. 

The  President  :     What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Pease  :  We  pay  about  $4.00  per  bale  for  broom  corn  and  about  $15.00  per  thou- 
sand for  the  handles.  The  average  broom  costs  from  11  to  13  cents,  and  for  these  we  get 
25,  30  and  40  cents.  A  barn  or  ceiling  broom  we  can  get  50  and  60  cents  for,  and  they 
cost  but  little  more  than  a  house  broom — not  over  16  or  17  cents. 

Mr.  Williams  :  We  have  had  some  experience  in  our  institution  in  what  we  call 
apprentice  work.  We  train  our  boys  in  making  brooms,  cane-seating  and  mattress-making. 
We  give  them  certain  hours  for  the  work,  and  then  they  come  back  to  their  classes  and  go 
on  with  their  studies.  We  do  not  manufacture  brooms  for  the  market — for  merchants — we 
make  too  good  a  br(>om  for  them;  they  last  too  long.  I  know  of  a  young  man  who  was 
trained  in  our  school  whom  I  did  not  think  was  anything  above  the  common.  He  went  to 
a  country  town  as  a  broom-maker.  Well,  he  told  me  he  made  two  and  three  dollars  a  day, 
and  that  he  sold  his  brooms  regularly  every  day,  and  was  doing  remarkably  well.  Another 
one  of  our  boys  started  in  a  small  village  in  raising  broom  corn  and  making  brooms,  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  finally  gave  up  making  brooms  and  became  one  of  our  most  pros- 
perous farmers.  Another  young  man  learned  the  broom  trade  and  placed  himself  in  a  rail- 
road town,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  business  that  when  he  died,  six  or  eight  years 
afterward,  he  left  an  estate  accumulated  from  his  work  at  broom-making  valued  at  $3,000. 

We  have  one  or  two  cotton  factories  in  our  neighborhood,  and  they  want  our  brooms 
because  they  are  suitable  for  their  sweeping  work.  They  buy  nearly  everything  from  us. 
They  buy  their  brooms  fi-om  the  institution  at  $4.00  a  dozen.  They  are  rough,  heavy 
brooms,  suitable  for  sweeping  the  rough  floors  around  the  factories. 

I  judge  the  locality  is  a  very  considerable  item  in  this  business.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
would  pay  so  well  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  brooms  can  be  made  so  cheaply  by 
machinery. 

Now,  in  regard  to  cane-seating.  Our  boys  are  learning  the  business ;  the  neighbors  in 
the  surrounding  country  bring  their  chairs  for  them  to  cane-sBat,  and  in  this  way  they  estab- 
lished a  trade.  There  is  a  large  chair  factory  near  us,  and  they  send  their  chairs  to  us  to  be 
caned — I  suppose  some  3,000  to  5>ooo  a  year.  These  cane-seated  chairs  are  used  exten- 
sively in  our  state,  a  great  deal  more  so  than  they  are  further  north  and  northeast. 

They  make  as  many  as  three  mattresses  a  day  at  $1.00  apiece.  By  their  faithful  work 
they  are  popular,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  patronize  an  industrious  blind  man.  So  far 
as  a  home  for  the  blind  is  concerned,  we  have  no  use  for  anything  of  that  sort  down  in 
Georgia. 
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A  voice :     Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  mattresses  sold  for  $i.oo  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  No,  that  is  the  cost  of  making  them;  they  sell  for  $4.00  and  $5.00 
apiece. 

The  President  :     What  kind  of  mattresses  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Williams  :     Ordinary  cotton  top  mattresses. 

The  President  :  How  long  does  it  take  a  young  man  of  average  ability  to  learn  to 
make  mattresses  ? 

Mr.  Williams  :     From  three  to  four  days. 

Mr.  Dow  :     Does  it  not  depend  upon  the  locality  for  the  success  of  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Williams:  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  pay  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  any  of  the  large  manufacturing  cities.  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  having  a  home 
in  the  latter  places.  I  think  reward  for  the  work  of  the  blind  would  be  better  obtained  in  a 
smaller  place.  I  have  known  some  of  our  boys  in  the  literary  department,  whom  I  have 
supplied  with  a  lot  of  cane,  and  they  went  around  caning  chairs  and  made  enough  during 
their  vacations  to  clothe  themselves. 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  arise  with  considerable  hesitancy,  Mr.  President,  but  I  find  myself  in 
the  same  position  in  which  Mr.  Hill  found  himself.  The  question  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
placed  before  us,  and  we  cannot  answer  it  by  reciting  or  placing  before  this  Association 
isolated  cases  of  a  few  successful  men,  who,  under  peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
have  been  able  to  sell  one,  two  or  three  dozen  brooms  per  day  and  make  a  living.  Gentle- 
men, you  know,  most  of  you  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  many  years,  that  it  is  a  pre- 
carious business;  therefore,  we  must  "face  the  music,"  as  a  common  phrase  says,  and 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  remedy  while  we  stick  to  our  present  system  of 
educating  the  blind;  for  it  is  not  a  perfect  system,  it  is  not  a  system  which  will  prepare  men 
and  women  to  take  their  places — not  in  a  corner  or  by  the  charity  of  some  one — but  to  take 
their  places  in  the  activities  of  life  by  their  own  ability  and  competency. 

Now,  I  hear  quite  frequently  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  estab- 
lish homes  for  the  blind  and  train  the  inmates  in  industries  and  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  trades.  Then  furnish  them  opportunities  to  practice  their  trades  and  to  earn 
money  and  be  independent  themselves,  and  thus  save  the  State  considerable  expense.  All 
very  good  theories,  but  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What  do  we  mean  by  industry  ?  What 
are  the  requirements  of  the  industrial  world  of  to-day  ?  Do  they  consist  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  ten  fingers  of  a  man's  hands,  the  instruments  that  move  the  industry  of 
the  world?  We  know  that  they  are  not.  The  ten  fingers  of  the  man  are  useless  to- 
day ;  steel  fingers  have  taken  their  place.  When  pupils  take  their  places  in  the  world, 
the  indispensable  condition  is  to  compete  with  the  steel  fingers,  and  the  first  condition 
in  competing  with  these  steel  fingers  is  sight.  When  sight  is  absent,  then  the  pupil  is 
at  a  disadvantage ;  he  cannot  compete  with  the  industrial  world,  and  the  sooner  we 
superintendents  and  teachers  find  this  out  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  pupils.  We  must 
train  our  young  men  and  women  to  take  their  places  in  the  world  at  large  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  not  hesitate  to  go  before  the  community  and 
make  distinct  plans  of  what  we  want  to  ask  their  assistance  in.  So  far  as  homes  are 
concerned,  let  me  tell  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  for  there  is  no  one  more  earnest  in 
this  work  than  myself,  it  is  not  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  these  men  and  women,  to  build 
homes  for  them  all  over  this  broad  land.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing ;  it  is  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  our  work,  this  multiplicity  of  homes.  I  think  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr. 
Wait  and  several  others  remember  their  visit  to  Vienna,  where  the  institution  for  the  blind 
is  located.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  in  all  Europe,  and  certainly  the  best  in  Austria, 
and  has  but  one  rival  in  the  whole  German  Empire.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  that  insti- 
tution established  a  home  for  the  blind  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  the 
institution  is  located.  Now,  do  you  know  that  the  pupils  in  the  educational  institution 
were  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  their  institution  and  enter  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  It  seemed  more  pleasant  over  there ;  they  had  beer  on  the  table  twice  a  day. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  studies  I  have  made.  This  home  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  was  very  unfortunately  placed,  being  such  a  short  distance  from  the  educational 
institution.  It  certainly  had  the  effect  of  making  the  students  slight  their  work ;  they 
knew  they  had  something  to  depend  on  when  they  got  through  with  their  studies  ;  there- 
fore, they  did  not  care  whether  they  studied  or  not.  Although  I  do  not  undertake  to  say 
that  every  graduate  of  that  institution  would  have  been  an  independent  man  or  woman  and 
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have  supported  himself  or  herself,  yet  I  do  say  that  a  large  part  of  them  failed  to  succeed 
in  life  simply  because  of  the  institution  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  which  threw  out  such 
alluring  promises  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  I  was  so  curious  to  find  out  about  this  beer 
that  I  asked  someone  what  kind  of  beer  it  was,  and  they  told  me  it  was  Pilsner. 

The  President:  You  did  not  stop  at  asking? 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  I  did  not  go  any  further,  Mr.  President,  because  in  all  my  experience 
in  these  thirty  institutions  I  visited  in  Europe,  especially  the  ones  in  Germany,  I  was  never 
invited  at  any  one  of  them  to  take  a  meal,  and  I  was  only  asked  at  one  place  to  take  a  glass 
of  beer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  effect  of  that  home  there,  and  that  will  be  the  effect  of  a 
multiplication  of  homes  here.  They  are  Blind  Asylums.  If  you  aid  in  effecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  blind  asylums  in  this  country,  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  to  the  blind  of 
America.  They  will  be  like  the  institution  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  expense  attached  to  them,  they  will  accomplish  very  little.  Therefore,  we 
need  something  that  will  strengthen  the  character  of  the  blind  man  and  woman ;  something 
that  will  make  them  able  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  and  earn  their  own  living,  and  to 
take  their  places  in  society.  That  is  the  work  which  ought  to  attract  our  attention  and 
elicit  our  sympathies.  There  are  instances  where  an  industrial  home  may  be  of  service, 
but  so  far  as  I  could  observe  in  traveling  around,  I  found  very  few  instances  of  that  kind.  I 
found  that  none  of  these  institutions  were  self-supporting,  and  I  challenge  every  man  and 
woman  of  this  As«;ociation  to  come  here  and  show  me  with  figures  a  home  in  the  United 
States  that  is  self-supporting.  These  homes  are  supported  from  the  treasuries  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  or  through  the  contributions  of  private  individuals.  It  ought  not  to  be.  They 
are  not  the  arrangements  which  should  be  encouraged  by  those  who  have  in  charge  the 
personal  happiness,  prosperity  and  future  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wait:  When  we  look  over  the  country  and  see  the  facts  in  the  case,  we  are  apt  to 
ask  the  question  which  Mr.  Hill  has  asked,  and  which  indicates  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to 
whether  what  we  have  done  has  been  right  or  not.  Of  course  we  will  none  of  us  say  that 
all  has  been  done  within  the  limit  of  our  work  that  might  have  been  done.  No  man  can 
know  it  all,  for  a  thing  which  may  be  right  and  suitable  at  one  time  or  place  may  be  out  of 
relation  at  another  time  or  place,  because  of  changes  or  differences  of  condition.  We  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  conditions  of  to-day,  but  the  day  after  to-morrow  may  find  us  out  of  rela- 
tionship. Yet  that  which  we  are  doing  was  right  when  we  set  out.  It  Avill  be  well  to  define 
our  work,  and  to  understand  its  legitimate  scope  and  objects.  People  in  general,  when  they 
speak  of  any  of  our  schools,  use  the  expression,  "  Blind  Asylum,''  because  they  think  that 
people  who  are  blind  are  helpless,  and  as  a  place  for  the  helpless  is  an  asylum,  our  institu- 
tions are  called  blind  asylums.  Our  work  is  and  should  be  strictly  confined  to  education. 
There  are  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  blind  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  We  cannot  come  into  contact  with  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  blind  persons 
out  of  every  hundred.     Is  that  too  large.  Brother  Anagnos  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  :  Too  large  !  Perhaps  we  would  be  safer  in  saying  ten  out  of  every 
one  hundred.  We  cannot  come  into  contact  with  more  than  a  dozen  blind  people  out  of 
every  one  hundred,  but  the  portion  we  propose  to  teach  are  the  children. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  instituted  an  inquiry  in  1879,  and  sent  to  every  almshouse  in  the  State  of 
New  York  a  blank  form  in  which  should  be  stated  the  name  of  every  blind  person  in  the 
institution,  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  age,  and  the  period  at  which  he  lost  his  sight,  and  the 
period  of  time  he  had  spent  in  schools  for  the  seeing,  the  period  of  time  he  had  spent  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  trade  or  occupation  which  he  had,  if  any.  I  received  returns  from 
every  almshouse  in  New  York  State,  and  there  were  307  names  upon  the  list.  Of  these 
only  twenty-one  had  ever  been  in  any  school  for  the  blind,  while  159  had  been  educated  in 
seeing  schools  before  becoming  blind,  and  everyone  of  these  latter  had  an  occupation, 
which  had  been  acquired  while  he  possessed  sight.  The  number  of  occupations  represented 
was  thirty-five.  The  average  time  the  twenty-one  blind  persons  spent  in  schools  was  four 
and  a  fraction  years  ;  the  average  time  spent  by  these  blind  people  who  had  lost  their  sight 
after  reaching  the  age  of  majority  had  been  four  and  a  fraction  years.  At  that  time  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  young  people  had  passed  through  the  institution  in  New  York 
City,  and  many  more  through  other  institutions  in  the  United  States.  These  are  facts, 
and,  however  wrong  our  work  might  have  been,  these  things  certainly  go  to  show  that  there 
was  more  wrong  somewhere  else  than  in  our  case.  I  well  remember  my  visit  to  the  two 
Vienna  establishments.  There  the  path  to  self-dependence  was  made  hard,  while  a  short 
and  open  way  was  provided  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  almshouse. 
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Our  standard  is  that  of  education,  by  which  we  hope  to  enable  our  pupils  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  life.  But  some  will  fail,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  done  for  them,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  make-up.  They  will  divide,  as  young  people  in  all  classes  are  dividing 
every  day;  some  will  go  up  on  high  places,  some  will  struggle  along  with  small  returns,  but- 
yet  respectably,  and  others  will  wander  gradually  downward  until  they  become  the  objects 
of  charity.     It  is  a  most  complex  problem,  and  I  know  of  nothing  like  it. 

Mr.  Place  :  In  preparing  this  article,  I  simply  prepared  it  to  respond  to  an  invitation 
to  say  something  which  might  be  suggestive.  I  think,  perhaps,  if  the  State  did  guide  these 
blind  unfortunates,  that  something  more  could  be  done  for  them  than  they  could  do  by  their 
own  efforts.  When  we  think  that  in  New  York  State  there  are  5,000  blind  persons,  and  only 
about  800  have  entered  institutions,  I  begin  to  wonder  what  is  to  become  of  that  large  num- 
ber who  are  without  education  and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  help  themselves.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  only  that  I  offered  the  paper  as  a  suggestion  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  made. 


PAPER  BY  I.   S.   HUMBERT,  STAUNTON,  VA.,  ENTITLED  "THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  EDUCATION  AND  HABITS  OE  THE  BLIND." 

Mr.  Preside^it,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

This  subject  has  of  late  years  received  so  much  attention  that  it  seems  to  me  almost  im- 
possible to  say  anything  new,  or  to  devise  any  system  by  which  the  minds  of  the  blind  can 
be  more  easily  and  effectually  reached  than  they  are  to-day.  I  take  it  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  between  the  education  of  the  blind  and  that  of  the  seeing  as,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
instructors  of  the  former  class  hold.  It  is  true  that  a  blind  person  has  a  hard  road  to  travel, 
yet,  when  we  consider  all  things  justly,  we  find  that  the  seeing  ofttimes  have  hard  ground 
and  stony  paths  to  pass  over  also.  If  there  be  anyone  here  who  thinks  the  way  to  a 
thorough  education  easy,  to  him  I  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Grecian  philosopher,  "  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning." 

The  best  education  is  that  which  prepares  for  life  rather  than  that  which  merely  makes 
the  best  scholars.  Show  me  a  man  who  lives  and  does  no  work  and  I  will  show  you  a 
rascal  nine  times  out  of  ten.  The  evil  one  still  finds  work  for  the  idle  hand  and  the  idle 
brain. 

Locke  says,  "The  business  of  education  is  not  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all,  or  indeed  in 
any  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  disposition  and  those  habits  that 
may  enable  him  to  obtain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  may  apply  himself  to  or  stand  in  need 
of  in  the  future  course  of  his  life." 

The  education  of  the  blind  is  indeed  beset  by  many  difficulties.  Among  the  greatest  of 
these,  in  my  opinion,  in  many,  if  not  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
early  home  training,  for  the  education  begins  in  the  cradle.  Could  parents  be  brought  to 
understand  the  great  injury  which  results  from  their  overcare  and  unnecessary  attention  to 
their  children — could  they  realize  that  the  thing  to  do  in  order  to  bring  up  their  afflicted 
child  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  him  to  become  useful  in  after  life  is  not  to  allow  their 
affection  to  get  the  better  of  their  good  sense  and  judgment,  the  case  would  be  different. 
Instead  of  giving  him  their  special  care  and  attention  to  a  degree  which  makes  the  child 
unself-reliant,  they  should  use  every  effort  to  make  him  feel  that  there  is  but  little  difference 
between  him  and  the  other  children.  He  should  not  be  restrained  from  participating  so  far 
as  is  possible  for  him  in  all  the  games  and  sports  which  children  love.  I  have  known  chil- 
dren who  were  kept  from  school  by  reason  of  this  mistaken  kindness  until  they  were  far 
beyond  the  proper  age  to  enter  an  institution,  and  their  physical  and  mental  training  were 
neglected  at  the  very  time  when  the  most  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  are  most  easily  made. 

The  physical  culture  of  the  child  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  totally  neglected  at  home.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  sense  of  touch  must  necessarily  take  the  place  of 
that  of  sight,  and  inasmuch  as  this  sense  can  never,  in  all  respects,  take  the  place  of  sight, 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  it  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  more  fully  the  physical  nature  of  the  child  is  developed  the 
stronijer  his  nervous  system  becomes,  and  the  stronger  his  nervous  system  the  more  rapidly 
external  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  this  channel.  Many  of  you  well 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to  read  who  has  been  neglected  on  this  line,  and 
has  been  kept  at  home,  simply  and  solely  because  he  was  afflicted,  until  he  had  passed  the 
age  when  this  training  could  be  properly  given  him  at  one  of  our  institutions. 
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I  have  in  my  mind  just  now  two  boys  who  entered  our  school  about  the  same  time,  the  1 
one  a  robust,  healthy  little  fellow,  whose  parents  were  not  in  opulent  circumstances,  and 
the  boy  had  been  allowed  to  romp  and  play ;  true,  sometimes  he  got  a  bumped  head  or  a 
broken  toe,  but  this  is  not  infrequently  the  case  with  the  children  who  can  see  as  well  as 
with  the  blind.  This  boy  was  fully  developed  in  every  respect,  save  sight.  His  cheeks 
were  rosy,  and  the  glow  of  youth  gleamed  from  every  expression  of  his  face.  His  little 
fingers  were  plump  and  pliable,  ready  to  receive  any  impression.  The  other  boy  had  a 
father  and  mother  so  kind  that  they  could  scarcely  allow  him  to  put  his  foot  on  the  brussels 
carpet;  he  could  not  even  dress  himself  properly;  he  was  pale  and  anaemic,  though  his 
mind  seemed  sufficiently  good  to  take  an  education.  To-day  the  former  boy  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  classes  and  the  latter  at  the  other  end.  These  two  boys  are  but  fair  samples  of 
many  others  I  could  mention.  The  one  is  going  to  make  a  self-supporting,  good  citizen; 
the  other  will,  most  likely,  be  of  no  benefit  to  himself  or  to  any  part  of  society,  but  when  he 
shall  have  passed  through  his  allotted  time  at  school,  will  return  to  his  home  and  continue  to 
be  a  burden  to  his  parents  for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and,  when  they  are  no  more,  be 
thrown  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  community. 

To  follow  this  line  of  thought  a  little  further,  you  are  familiar  with  the  old  adage  that 
"one  fault  leads  to  another."  And  so  it  is  with  petted  affliction.  When  left  to  itself  it 
must  have  some  source  of  amusement,  and  this  tco  frequently  leads  to  habits  which  are  of 
the  most  detrimental  nature  to  the  blind — habits  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particu- 
larize, but  with  which  we  as  instructors  of  the  blind  are  familiar,  and  know,  alas  !  too 
well  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  resist  correction. 

And  now  let  us  consider  our  duties  as  instructors  of  this  class.  "  Perpetuity  by  genera- 
tion is  common  to  beasts,  but  memory,  merit  and  noble  works  are  proper  to  men."  Surely 
the  training  of  the  mental  faculties,  the  molding  of  the  character  of  youth,  demand  our  most 
careful  consideration,  for  upon  these  depend  the  future  welfare  and  usefulness  of  those  com- 
mitted to  our  care.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  of  education  to  the  blind,  we  should  look 
carefully  to  the  memory,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  regarded  as  the  least  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties, yet  it  will  be  found  upon  proper  investigation  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  Upon  this  depends  chiefly  their  success  in  the  classroom.  This  being 
true,  it  is  the  first  mental  quality  to  which  we  should  turn  our  attention.  For  as  all 
branches  of  knowledge  have  more  or  less  fixed  rules,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  these  with  a  firmness  and  precision  that  will  enable  it  to 
understand  their  meaning  and  to  discriminate  readily  in  their  application. 

The  most  important  point  is  to  insist  upon  strict  and  undivided  attention  to  the  matter 
to  be  remembered,  so  that  the  first  impression  shall  be  a  vivid  and  strong  one.  I  believe 
that  all  writers  have  recognized  this  fact,  and  if  it  were  fully  understood  and  practiced  it 
would  make  memory  culture  comparatively  easy.  If  a  teacher  will  watch  the  intellectual 
process  of  his  pupil,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  discover  that  the  distinct  and  exact 
recollection  of  any  fact  or  idea  is,  as  a  rule,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the  first 
impression  and  the  attention  with  which  it  has  been  received.  In  training  the  attention  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  direct  it  altogether  through  one  channel.  There  is  attention  and  memory 
through  hearing,  sight,  touch,  taste  and  smell.  Of  these  the  blind  are  deficient  in  or  lack 
entirely  the  most  important — that  of  sight.  Observe  that  every  sense  has  a  memory  of  its 
own.  We  acquire  all  of  our  knowledge  through  the  senses,  and  in  our  efforts  to  train  the 
memory  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  In  listening  to  a  lecture,  for  instance,  it  is 
mainly  the  sense  of  hearing  that  is  taking  in  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  speaker.  In 
reading,  the  blind  receive  the  impression  through  the  sense  of  touch,  and  the  effect  is  some- 
what different.  The  pupil  who  reads  a  lesson  will  remember  it  differently  from  the  one  who 
hears  it,  so  it  is  well  to  make  both  senses  aid.  This  gives  added  power,  develops  the  brain 
in  new  ways,  and  aids  in  correcting  by  one  sense  the  erroneous  impressions  of  the  other.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  this  aid  of  reading  by  the  blind  of  late  years  has 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  their  education.  Studying,  as  has  been  said  by  some 
writer,  is  but  intensified  reading,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  statement.  The  blind  for  a 
long  time  had  to  contend  with  such  systems  of  tangibility  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
such  an  expression)  as  were  more  or  less  difficult,  and  so  defective  in  one  way  or 
another  as  to  make  them  of  little  or  no  use  to  them.  But  since  the  New  York  Point  has 
reached  the  perfection  it  has,  this  difficulty  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  at  this  time  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  New  York 
Point  as  against  those  of  any  other  system  which  some  of  us  may  be  disposed  to  cling  to 
for  reasons  best  known  to  that  particular  person  or  institution ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  this, 
that  I  believe  all  systems  heretofore  devised  are  bound  to  go  down  before  this  one,  as  will 
any  invention  in  any  department  of  life  go  down  before  one  of  superior  merit,  I  think  the 
New  York  Point  let  alone — let  stand  on  its  own  individual  merits — will  stand  the  most 
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crucial  tests.  The  blind,  with  few  exceptions,  have  proven  this  beyond  a  doubt.  They 
seem  to  take  to  this  system  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  subject  of  memory  training  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
exclude  the  approved  logical  methods.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  pursuing  a  good  thing  to  a 
point  where  it  ceases  to  be  beneficial.  But  if  the  mental  training  be  backed  up  by  the  logical 
methods,  the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory,  and  the  education  more  practical  and 
complete.  We  have  not  pursued  in  our  school  to  an  excess  the  course  of  memory  culture, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  so  far  behind  our  sister  institutions  as  to  claim 
that  memorized  lessons  indicate  educated  minds,  yet  we  recognize  fully  the  fact  that  a  well- 
trained  memory  is  the  very  best,  nay,  the  only  foundation  on  which  to  begin  and  pursue  the 
logical  method  of  intellectual  development.  Before  we  had  the  New  York  Point  in  our  in- 
stitution, I  well  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  retain  in  the  mind  the  lessons  that  had  been 
read  and  thoroughly  explained  by  the  teacher.  To-day  this  difficulty  is  done  away  with  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  means  of  this  system. 

We,  as  instructors  of  the  blind,  should  endeavor  to  give  such  an  education  as  will  enable 
them  to  cope  with  those  seeing  persons  with  whom  they  are  thrown  into  competition.  When 
a  blind  man  is  put  in  competition  with  a  seeing  man  he  must  necessarily  be  well  equipped 
in  that  particular  thing  m  which  he  is  competing.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  bound  to  go  down  be- 
fore his  competitor.  Now  the  question  arises,  are  the  blind,  as  a  class,  so  far  superior  to 
their  seeing  brethren  that  they  can  excel  them  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  or  even  compete 
with  them  upon  terms  of  anything  like  equality  ?     I  fear  not. 

"Select,"  says  Bacon,  "that  course  of  study  which  is  most  advantageous.  Habit  will 
soon  render  it  pleasant  and  easily  endurable."  By  pursuing  this  course  the  blind  will,  when 
they  start  life  for  themselves,  be  in  a  position  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  a  blind  man,  when  thoroughly  qualified,  retains  his  knowledge 
with  more  tenacity  than  do  those  who  are  more  highly  favored  by  Providence  in  having  all 
their  senses  perfect.  If,  then,  it  be  thought  best  to  give  a  certain  boy  a  musical  education, 
let  him,  during  his  last  session,  perfect  himself  as  far  as  possible  in  this  line.  If  it  be 
decided  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  that  a  certain  boy  will  excel  in  mathematics, 
let  special  attention  be  paid  to  this  branch  of  education.  Make  him  excel  in  at  least  one 
thing.  Make  him  excel  in  more  than  one  thing  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  but  be  sure  of  one 
thing,  a  scatter-gun  policy  in  education  suits  the  blind  least  of  all.  Cultivate  individuality. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  education  of  the  blind  we  should  guard  against  that  waste 
of  time  in  any  department  that  has  a  tendency  to  give  an  education  in  any  direction  that 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  practical  benefit  in  future  life,  and  among  the  greatest  of  practical 
benefits  we  include  the  general  development  of  the  mind.  And  when  we  shall  have  done  all 
in  our  power  with  the  means  at  hand  to  foster  and  advance  whatever  will  enable  the  blind 
to  become  good  and  useful  citizens,  we  may  hope  to  have  deserved,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
the  plaudit,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Discussion  of  this  paper  was  dispensed  with  so  as  to  give  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion an  opportunity  to  see  Chautauqua  before  leaving. 


APPENDIX. 


Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  BUnd. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Presbyterian  Building  in  the  Chautauqua  Assei  i- 
bly  Grounds,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  at  2.30  P.  M.,  July  18,  1894,  by  the  President,  Robert 
Cochran,  of  Louisville. 

The  call  of  the  roll  showed  the  presence  of  two  Trustees,  Messrs.  Robert  Cochran  and 
James  S.  Pirtle,  of  the  local  board  at  Louisville,  and  the  following  states  represented  by 
Superintendents  of  Public  Listitutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  :  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin ;    twenty-six  in  all. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read  and  approved,  as  was  also  the  report  of 
the  Publication  Committee. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  Robert  Cochran,  of  Louisville,  was  elected 
President;  W.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Treasurer;  B.  B.  Hun  toon,  Superintend- 
ent Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Secretary. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  was  also  elected  Superintendent. 

Mr.  William  A.  Robinson,  of  Louisville,  upon  the  nomination  of  Hon.  James  S.  Pirtle, 
of  the  local  board,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  on  the  local  board  by  the  death  of 
John  A.  Carter. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  due  notice  of  which  had  been  given  to  every 
member  sixty  days  before  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  was  offered  by  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley, 
of  Missouri : 

Whei-eas,  The  three  systems  of  embossed  printing,  known  as  the  "  Braille,"  the  "New 
York  Point,"  and  the  "  Line  Letter,"  are  each  established  upon  a  firm  basis  in  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  in  America  ;    and 

Whert'as,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board  that  all  efforts  to  agree  upon  a  single  system  are 
fruitless  and  should  be  abandoned ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Congressional  Subsidy  Fund,  controlled  by  this  Board,  and  since  its 
creation  used  by  the  "American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,"  be  divided  into  three 
separate  parts,  to  be  expended  in  the  publication  of  books  in  the  three  systems  named,  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  each  system  to  be  determined  as  follows  :  Each  member  of  this 
Board  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  there  were  pupils  in  the  school  over  which  he 
presides  during  the  term  immediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Board ;  the  vote  of  each 
member  to  be  cast  for  any  one  system,  or  divided  and  cast  for  two  or  three  as  he  may  elect, 
and  the  ratio  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  any  one  system  to  the  grand  total  of  votes  cast  shall 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  fund  that  shall  be  expended  for  that  system. 

After  some  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Sibley,  Wait,  Morrison,  Huntoon, 
Short  and  others,  the  previous  question  was  ordered.  The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  call 
the  roll.  Those  voting  aye  were  representatives  of  the  institutions  in  Illinois,  Massachus- 
etts, Michigan,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  five  in  number. 

Those  voting  no  were  Messrs.  Cochran  and  Pirtle,  of  the  local  board  in  Louisville, 
and  representatives  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  as  follows :  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York  City,  New  York 
State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin  ;   twenty-one  in  number. 

The  President  declared  the  amendment  lost. 


A  motion  to  adjourn  was  then  made  and  carried. 


B.  B.  HUNTOON,  Sea'eta7y. 
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MINUTES, 


The  Fourteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  was  begun  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  on  July  14,  1896,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  the  President  of  the  Association,  J.  J. 
Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  in  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  credentials, 
and  later  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Dr.  S.  S.  Burrows,  Miss  C.  H.  J.  Harris  and 

B.  B.  Huntoon  as  such  committee. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draft  resolutions  rela- 
tive to  such  members  of  the  profession  as  have  passed  to  the  Higher  Life  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association,  and  appointed  E.  E.  Allen,  Gardner  Fuller  and  Miss  Nelly 
Love. 

The  Secretary  read  graceful  letters  of  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  from  Messrs.  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia;   Dr.  P.  Fairly,  of  Mississippi; 

C.  H.  Hill,  ofW^est  Virginia;  L.  Larsen,  of  New  Mexico;  M.  Anagnos,  of  Massachusetts  ; 
H.  L.  Hall,  of  Philadelphia ;  D.  C.  Dudley,  of  Colorado;  W.  Wilkinson,  of  Colorado,  and 
A.  H.  Dymond,  of  Ontario. 

The  Executive  Committee  explained  why  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  secure 
reduced  railroad  rates. 

On  motion  of  H.  B.  Jacobs,  the  privileges  of  the  floor  were  extended  to  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Smead,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  for  over  twenty-five 
years  a  teacher  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Jacobs  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western  Pennsvl- 
vania  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  visit  various  places  of  interest  in  and  around  Pittsburgh  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  which  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  the  announcement 
made  that  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  been  set  for  Wednesday  afternoon,  would  be  postponed  until  evening  of  that  day. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  G.  H.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  who  read  the  first  paper  upon  the  programme,  entitled  "To  What 
Extent  Should  the  State  Educate  the  Blind  Youth  ?" 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  E.  P.  Church,  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  continued  by  J.  H.  Glascock,  W.  B.  Wait,  Hon.  Henry 
Phillips,  Dr.  W.  F.  Short,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  G.  H.  Miller,  F.  D.  Morrison  and  E.  P. 
Church. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was  read  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Burrows,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind,  upon  "The  Detrimental  Effects  of  Political  Interference 
with  Educational  and  other  State  Institutions." 


The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Downing,  Morrisi3n,  Dow,  Phillips,  Huntoon, 
Bliss,  Glascock,  Fuller,  Wickens,  Moses,  Miller,  Wait  and  Short,  after  which  the  Associa- 
tion took  a  recess  until  7.30  P.  M. 

The  evening  session  began  at  8  o'clock,  with  a  piano  recital  by  Miss  Sarah  Taylor. 

Mayor  H.  P.  Ford,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  Association,  which  was  followed  by  a  welcoming  address  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  through  H.  K.  Porter,  one  of  said  Trustees. 

These  were  responded  to  by  Rabbi  A.  Moses,  D.D.,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  by  Judge  Henry  Phillips,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  and  by  E.  E.  i\llen.  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvsnia  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  the  Superintendents. 

The  regular  programme  of  the  evening  being  then  in  order,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn, 
leaving  the  disposition  of  the  deferred  papers  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  second  day's  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Short,  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  members  present,  and  the  persons  reported 
from  the  various  States  as  present  were  made  honorary  members,  and  the  Committee  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  institutes  and  names  and  addresses  of  the  superintendents, 
the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  D.  Morrison  and  Dudley  Williams  : 

To  cash  balance  June,  1894 $84.12 

Received  from  Institutions 375-00 

Total $459- 1 2 

By  expenses  of  publication  of  reports,  etc 325.03 

Cash  on  hand $134.09 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  was  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  In- 
dustrial Education  of  the  Blind,  which  was  to  have  been  made  by  C.  H.  Hill,  of  West 
Virginia.      Mr.  Hill  was  not  present,  and  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  paper  on  "The  Esthetic  Culture  of  the  Blind,"  by  Miss  Mary  Schenk,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  the  supei-intendent  of  that  institution, 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Place. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  it  was  moved  by  the  Executive  Committee  that  the 
addresses  deferred  at  the  previous  meeting  be  now  heard  and  discussion  of  the  paper  just 
read  postponed  for  the  present,  which  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Bliss,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper  under  the  title  of  "  What  Can 
We  Do  for  Our  Girls  ?  " 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  T. 
Sibley,  F.  D.  Morrison  and  Edwin  P.  Church,  to  acknowledge  courtesies. 

The  discussion  of  the  two  previous  papers  was  opened  by  C.  L.  Smead,  continued  by 
Messrs.  Wait,  Bliss  and  Place. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Should  the  Use  of  Tobacco  in  All  Its  Forms  be  Interdicted  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  ?  "  was  read  by  Edward  E.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

As  it  was  near  adjourning  time,  the  Chair  announced  that  the  discussion  of  this  paper 
would  be  deferred  until  a  later  period. 

Mr.  Jacobs  announced  the  programme   for  the  afternoon's  excursion   to  be  given  under 
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the  auspices  of  the   trustees  of  the  local  school  for   the  blind,  and,  on  motion,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  until  evening. 

The  evening  session  was  consumed  entirely  by  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Thursday  morning,  July  i6th,  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood. 

Mr.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  the  following  resolution, 
with  a  motion  for  its  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  reiterates  the  expression  of  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  and 
hereby  gratefully  thanks  that  Society  and  its  noble  agent,  H.  L.  Hall,  for  the  long- 
continued  and  generous  manner  in  which  they  have  so  efficiently  supplemented  our  work 
in  its  most  important  phase  ;  and  this  Association  puts  its  fullest  endorsement  upon  the 
aims  and  efforts  of  this  Society,  and  commends  it  to  the  wise  and  generous  support  of  our 
Christian  community. 

Resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Jacobs  announced  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that  if  any  of  them  desired  to 
go  through  the  parks  the  matter  would  be  arranged,  and  that  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  H. 
K.  Porter  to  state  that  if  the  Association  desired  he  could  arrange  for  Mr.  F.  Archer,  the 
organist  at  Carnegie  Hall,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  organists  of  the  world,  to  give  them  a 
half  hour's  recital.  In  response  to  which  invitations,  the  President,  speaking  for  the 
Association,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Convention,  and  said  the  delegates  would  be  most 
happy  to  avail  themselves  of  them  if  the  time  could  be  found. 

Miss  C.  H.  J.  Harris,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  now  read 
her  paper  on  "  Where  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the  State  Cease  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  ?  " 

On  motion,  the  discussion  of  this  paper  and  those  which  are  to  follow  at  this  session 
was  deferred  until  all  are  read. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined  and  found  the  Treasurer's 
Report  to  be  correct,  and  moved  that  said  report  be  accepted,  which  was  done. 

The  next  paper  on  the  programme  was  one  by  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind,  on  the  subject,  "  What  is  the  Proper  Status  of 
Schools  for  the  Blind  ?  Should  they  be  classed  with  Charitable,  Eleemosynary,  Penal  and 
Reformatory  Institutions  ?  "  Mr.  Anagnos  being  unable  to  be  present,  the  paper  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Huntoon. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Gardner  Fuller,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Dudley,  of  Colorado  Springs,  "  Shall  We  Have  a  Periodical,  to 
"be  Supported  by  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  ?  "  was  read  by  title  and  referred  to  Publication 
Committee. 

Discussion  on  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Anagnos  and  Fuller  opened  by  Judge  Phillips  and 
continued  by  Messrs.  Glascock,  Wait,  Short  and  Smead. 

The  general  discussion  on  "  What  Subjects  Shall  Be  Included  in  the  Curriculum  of 
Studies  ?  "  was  opened  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Church,  as  was  also  the  discussion  of  the  next  topics, 
■"  To  What  Extent  Should  Instruction  in  These  Studies  be  Carried?  "  and  "  Methods  to  be 
Employed  in  Teaching  These  Subjects."  Mr.  Church  was  followed  by  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley, 
lack  of  time  preventing  any  further  general  discussion. 

President  Dow,  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Appliances  and  Methods  of 
Mind  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  stated  that  the  committee  is  not  ready  to  make  a 
proper  and  exhaustive  report,  and  on  motion  the  committee  was  continued. 

Convention  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  M. 

Afternoon  meeting  opened  at  2  p.  M.  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Mrs.  Webster,  of  Allegheny. 


The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions  : 
(i)  Resolution  presented  by  Judge  Phillipps  : 

Resolved,  That  the  very  interesting  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Allen  has  the  cordial  appro- 
bation of  this  Association,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

(2)  Resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Fuller  : 

Whereas,  The  general  tendency  among  legislators  and  various  bodies  of  our  State  gov- 
ernments is  to  classify  schools  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  with  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  most  unjust  and  unwise  classification  seriously  impairs  the  usefulness 
and  efficiency  of  these  schools,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  nullifies  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  founded,  inasmuch  as  many  are  kept  from  our  doors,  over  M'hich 
"Charity"  seems  to  be  written,  when  if  the  superscription  were  "School"  they  would 
be  eager  applicants  for  admission  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  believes  it  to  be 
both  wise  and  just  that  all  schools  established  or  incorporated  by  the  State  for  the  education 
and  training  of  the  blind  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State^ 

Both  resolutions  passed  unanimously. 

Paper  upon  "What  Are  the  Elements  Essential  to  Good  Discipline  in  Our  Schools?'^ 
was  read  by  Dudley  Williams,  of  Georgia,  its  author. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  participated  in  by  Messrs, 
Huntoon,  Church  and  Wait. 

Mr.  Jacobs  announced  to  the  Convention  that  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Rev.  Adolph 
Moses,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  who  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Moses,"  to  state  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  forward  his  book  free  to  the  members  of  the  Association  if  they  would  furnish 
him  with  their  addresses,  and  the  President  thanked  Rabbi  Moses,  on  behalf  of  the  Conven- 
tion, for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Miller  presented  to  the  Convention  a  paper  written  by  Miss  Octa  Shattuck,  of  the 
Kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  on  "Can  the  Blind  be  Taught  to  Read  by  the  Word  Method  ?" 
and  the  same  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Place, 
Babcock,  Miller  and  Wait. 

Mr.  Jacobs  here  introduced  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  A.  M.  Marshall,  a  gentleman  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  whom  the  Convention  rose  to  greet,  as  a  typical  American  citizen.  Mr. 
Marshall  made  a  short  but  most  interesting  talk,  which  secured  the  heartiest  applause  of  the 
session. 

The  President  stated  that  it  had  been  the  practice  sometimes  in  the  past  to  have  a 
Question  Box,  and  that,  while  no  provision  had  been  made  on  the  programme  for  that  this 
year,  several  questions  had  been  presented  which  might  be  answered  briefly. 

The  following  questions  were  presented  : 

1.  What  efforts  are  made  and  what  success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  the  blind  exercised  in  the  gymnasium  ? 

3.  Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  furnish  safe  guides  in  the  government  of  schools 
for  the  blind  ? 

These  questions  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Morrison,  Miller,  Roberts,  Wait,  Jacobs, 
Short,  Gray  and  McCombs. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  made  their  final  report  and  presented  the  following  list 
of  delegates  and  honorary  members  : 

Alabama — F.  W.  Manning,  Supt.  Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind ;  J.  S.  Graves,  Supt. 
Kegro  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Arkansas — Col.  O.  C.  Gray,  Supt.  ;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Gray  ;  Mrs.  Lois  Shannon,  teacher 
delegate  ;   Miss  Amanda  Moore. 

Georgia — A.  Dudley  Williams,  teacher  delegate  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois— W.  F.  Short,  D.D.,  Supt.;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Short;  Hon.  Henry  Phillips, 
trustee  delegate. 

Indiana — W.  H.  Glascock,  Supt.;  Miss  Nelly  Love,  teacher  delegate;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Glascock. 

Iowa— T.  F.  McCune,  Princ. ;   Mrs.  T.  F.  McCune. 

Kansas — George  H.  Miller,  Supt. 

Kentucky — B.  B.  Huntoou,  Supt.  ;  Rev.  A.  Moses,  trustee  delegate ;  Miss  Josephine 
Sloan,  teacher  delegate;  Mrs.  B.  B.  Huntoon ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Heywood ;   Robert  Cochran,  Pres.  Amer.  Print.  House  for  the  Blind. 

Maryland — F.  D.  Morrison,  Supt. 

Michigan — E.  P.  Church,  Supt. 

Minnesota — J.  J.  Dow,  Supt. 

Mississippi — Dr.  P.  Fairly,  Supt. 

Missouri — John  T.  Sibley,  Supt.;  Benj.  Blewett,  trustee  delegate;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sibley, 
teacher  delegate;   Miss  Eugenia  Richlicki. 

Montana — Miss  Daisy  Doyle,  teacher  delegate. 

New  York  City — W.  B.  Wait,  Supt.;  Stephen  Babcock,  teacher  delegate;  Mrs. 
Stephen  Babcock. 

New  York  State — Gardner  Fuller ;  Mrs.  Gardner  Fuller ;  Miss  Mary  McGhee, 
teacher  delegate. 

North  Carolina — F.  R.  Place,  Supt. 

Ohio — Dr.  S.  S.  Burro  svs,  Supt.;  James  McCombs ;  Edward  Roberts,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
James  McCombs  ;    Miss  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  teacher  delegate ;   Miss  Kate  Henderlick. 

Pennsylvania — E.  E.  Allen,  Supt. ;  H.  L.  Hall,  Supt.  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  Philadelphia. 

Texas — W.  R.  Leonard,  teacher  delegate. 

Western  Pennsylvania — H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.;  H.  K.  Porter,  trustee  delegate; 
Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris,  teacher  delegate;  George  W.  Dilworth,  Trustee;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Miss  Hannah  I.  Houston,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Taylor,  Miss  Amy  J.  Loomis,  Miss  M.  E.  Benson, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Craven,  Miss  Anna  Brownlee,  Mr.  J.  W.  Richards,  A.  M.  Downing,  A.  M. 
Marshall,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Blind  ; 
Mr.  H.  P.  Ford,  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh. 

Wisconsin — Howard  F.  Bliss,  Supt.;   Miss  F.  H.  Benson,  teacher  delegate. 

Ontario,  Canada — W.  B.  Wickens,  teacher  delegate. 

The  Committee  on  Acknowledgment  of  Courtesies,  presented  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  through  Mr.  Roger  Pitcairn,  the  Superintendent,  for  the 
free  use  of  the  train  to  various  points  of  interest  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city; 

And  to  the  managements  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Light  Company,  at  Wilmerding,  and  the  Edgar  Thompson  Bessemer  Steel  Works, 
at  Braddock,  for  great  attention  shown  us  while  on  a  visit  to  those  interesting  places  ; 

And  to  Messrs.  H.  K.  Porter  and  George  W.  Dilworth,  and  Mayor  H.  P.  Ford,  for 
their  pains  and  courtesy  in  escorting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  points  of  interest, 
and  for  other  substantial  favors  received  at  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen ; 

And  to  Mr.  Frederick  Archer,  through  Mr.  H.  K.  Porter,  for  his  courteous  offer  to 
favor  the  Convention  with  an  organ  recital,  which  lack  of  time  prevented  their  accepting. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recognizes  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  press  of  the 
city  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  and  thankfully  appreciate  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Superintendent  Jacobs,  his  wife,  and 
able  corps  of  assistants,  whose  guests  we  have  been. 

TOHN  T.   SIBLEY. 

E.  P.  CHURCH. 

F.  D.  MORRISON. 
On  motion,  these  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  ladies  of  the  Convention,  through  Mrs.  Fuller,  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  ladies  of  this  Association  express  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
delicate  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Porter  in  the  gift  of  most  beautiful  roses  sent  to  them  on 


this  the  last  day  of  the  Convention  ;  their  fragrance  and  beauty  will  remain  with  us  as  a 
reminder  of  his  thoughtful  kindness  during  the  entire  session.  They  also  desire  to  express 
to  Mr.  Porter  the  thanks  of  the  children  in  attendance  for  his  kindness  in  remembering 
them  with  boxes  of  candy. 

The  Memorial  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  : 

Your  Memorial  Committee  reports  as  follows  concerning  those  of  our  fellow-workers 
who  have  died  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  : 

The  Hon.  George  H.  Skinner,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  had  for  more  than  twenty  years 
been  a  Trustee  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  Blind  and  the  Feeble  Minded, 
died  at  his  home  in  October,  1895.  He  had  always  taken  a  tender  interest  in  the  schools 
under  his  trust,  and  gave  freely  of  his  thought  for  their  advancement. 

Mr.  George  A.  Robbins  died  May  25,  1895.  Mr.  Robbins  was  for  many  years  a 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City.  Coupled  with  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  acquired  in  business  life,  Mr.  Robbins  brought  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  the  warmest  sympathy  with  every  effort  made  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  the  memory  of  his  services  and  the  excellence  of  his  character  are  warmly 
cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 

William  R.  Lejee,  who  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  died  in  1894.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Lejee 
was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Board,  being,  in  fact,  the  senior  Vice-President.  This 
gentleman  showed  his  devotion  to  the  school  by  regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  during  life,  and  at  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  forgotten  us. 

Dr.  Claude  Wilson  died  in  April,  1896;  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts; 
a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  from  1871  to  1874;  an  earnest  man  and  a  faithful  teacher. 
After  leaving  the  Institution  he  studied  medicine  and  entered  upon  his  practice  in  Water- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  and  where  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  as  a  physician  and  a  Christian  man  ready  for  every  good  work. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Rolf  died  in  1895.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  and 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  from  1874  to  1876.  He  was  much  interested  in  his 
work  of  teaching  the  blind,  and  was  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  and  to  the 
blind  under  his  charge.  He  studied  law,  located  in  Great  Falls,  Montana ;  was  an  editor  ; 
became  a  judge.  He  died  suddenly,  lamented  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  worth. 

Mr.  Henry  Hanenstein  died  June  25,  1896.  He  came  to  this  country  from  Switzerland, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  of  handicraft  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution.  Upon  the  founding 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  he  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Industrial  Department,  and  remained 
in  that  position,  except  for  two  or  three  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  came  upon  him. 
He  was  identified  with  the  Ohio  Institution  during  nearly  all  of  its  history.  He  was  an 
ingenious  and  skillful  mechanic,  able  to  teach  all  of  the  trades  that  have  been  taught  to 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  Mr.  Hanenstein  was  a  true  man,  a  faithful 
friend,  loyal  to  the  Institution  and  to  his  work. 

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Stone  died  at  her  home  in  Byron,  N.  Y.,  September  13,  1895.  Mrs. 
Stone  was  for  sixteen  years  Mistress  of  Handicraft  in  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  She  was  not  only  a  patient,  painstaking  teacher,  but  a  woman  whose  fine  personality 
was  always  an  influence  for  good  to  all  about  her.  She  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  that 
rare  attribute,  a  golden  character,  and  will  live  long  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 

James  B.  Black,  who  for  several  years  was  a  very  successful  teacher  in  the  Illinois  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  died  at  Virginia,  111.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1895.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  much  more  than  average  ability,  a  true  man,  and 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  John  Glenn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore,  March  30,  1896.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Glenn  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  suffers  a  great  loss.  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he 
was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Instruction.  Mr. 
Glenn  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  every  measure  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  blind.  He  attended  the  biennial  meetings  of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind  and  took  an 
active  part  in  their  proceedings.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion for  blind  children.    On  several  occasions  he  appeared  before  committees  of  the  National 


Congress  to  advocate  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  for  the  higher  educa- 
ion  of  the  blind.  Mr.  Glenn  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  indomitable  courage. 
^Vhen  twenty  years  of  age  he  lost  his  sight.  Many  men  of  his  position  and  fortune  would 
lave  immediately  sunk  into  utter  helplessness.  He,  Avith  hardly  a  waver,  put  his  shoulder 
o  the  wheel,  did  what  came  to  be  done,  with  all  his  might,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  died 
oved  and  revered  by  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him. 

EDWARD  E.   ALLEN, 
GARDNER  FULLER, 
NELLY  LOVE, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed  as 
oart  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention. 

The  election  of  ofificers  being  in  order,  the  following  persons  were  elected  to  the  re- 
spective positions  : 

F.   B.   MORRISON,  President. 
GARDNER  FULLER,  \st  Vice-President. 

A.  H.   DYMOND,  zd  Vice-President. 

B.  B.   HUNTOON,  Recording  Secretary. 
STEPHEN  BABCOCK,    Treasurer. 

W.   B.  WAIT,    Corresponding  Secretary. 

Executive  Co7?ij?tiftee. 
W.   B.  WAIT,  W.   H.   GLASCOCK, 

JOHN  T.  SIBLEY,       GEORGE  H.   MILLER, 
F.   H.  PLACE. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  Mr.  Todd,  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Psychology. 

Mr.  Wait,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  papers  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  next  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  publication  of  these  proceedings 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Miss  Harris  and  Mr„  Huntoon.  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Miss  Harris  both  asked  to  be 
excused  from  serving  thereon,  and  the  Chair  then  appointed  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison 
and  B.  B.  Huntoon. 

On  motion,  the  Committee  on  Publication  was  empowered  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  these  proceedings,  and  to  have  printed  fifteen  hundred  copies 
thereof. 

Mr.  Morrison,  the  President-elect,  was  introduced  by  President  Dow  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  thanking  the  Convention  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Miller  that  the  Association  extend  to  the  outgoing  President,  Mr.  Dow,  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convention,  which  motion  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

President  Dow  responded  in  a  happy  manner,  thanking  the  Convention  for  this  token 
of  their  esteem. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W^ait,  a  similar  token  of  regard  and  respect  was  extended  to  Secretary 
Huntoon  for  the  excellent  services  which  he  has  rendered. 

Passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote,  and  Mr.  Huntoon  thanked  the  Convention  in  his 
usual  felicitous  manner. 

On  motion,  Convention  adjourned. 
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ADDRESSES,  PAPERS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


ADDRESS    OF    WELCOME    BY    H.    P.    FORD,    MAYOR    OF    THE    CITY    OF 

PITTSBURGH. 

J/r.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gcntlcinen  : 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  say  to  you  a  few  words  of  official  welcome  to  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  There  have  been,  and  doubtless  will  be,  other  national  assemblages  of 
this  kind  during  my  term  of  office  as  Mayor  which  will  attract  a  larger  attendance  than  this, 
and  whose  proceedings  will  occupy  more  space  in  newspapers,  but  there  will  be  none 
which  we  should  more  delight  to  honor.  Your  assemblage  represents  the  organized  kind- 
ness of  the  American  people  toward  a  class  of  unfortunates  whose  affliction  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  the  precious  gift  of  sight.  You  represent  much  more  than  the 
benevolence  of  the  long  list  of  those  whose  gifts  to  such  work  as  this  have  given  them 
places  of  honor  on  the  roll  of  philanthropists.  Every  institution  like  this  which  receives 
aid  by  appropriation  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  represents  the  widespread  growth 
of  that  feeling  of  kindness  toward  the  afflicted  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able developments  of  this  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Members  of  the  Legislature  who 
make  these  appropriations  come  from  the  body  of  the  common  people  of  their  States. 
They  are  not  kinder  nor  more  generous  than  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they  would  not  dare  to 
make  these  annually  increasing  appropriations  amounting  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  people's  money  at  each  recurring  session  of  the  Legislature,  unless  they  had 
satisfactory  knowledge  that  the  people  highly  approved  of  the  expenditure.  The  man  who 
holds  a  public  office  by  election,  in  which  he  is  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation,  is  held  to  a  pretty  strict  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
trust.  There  is  no  particular  of  government  upon  which  the  people  are  generally  more 
sensitive  than  those  whose  consequences  touch  their  pocketbooks.  And  yet  (as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  have  suggested  of  the  general  growth  of  the  feeling  of  benevolence  among 
the  people)  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  member  of  the  Legislature  in  any  State  being 
defeated  for  re-election  to  office  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  too  liberal  in  voting  State 
aid  to  deserving  institutions  of  this  character. 

This  public  sentiment  has  undoubtedly  been  created  by  the  generous  teachings  of  indi- 
vidual philanthropists,  who  have  taught  by  their  own  example.  Very  much  of  this  teaching 
has  been  done  by  women.  This  very  institution,  within  whose  walls  you  are  meeting,  might 
never  have  been  built  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kind  hearts  of  two  Pittsburgh  women,  the 
late  Miss  Jane  Holmes,  whose  original  donation  to  it  of  $20,000  under  will,  and  increas-ed  to 
$70,000  by  further  residuary  dividends  from  her  estate,  represents  only  a  fraction  of  hej 
benevolence  to  the  unfortunate,  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley,  whose  gift  of  the  grounds  in 
which  it  stands  is  only  one  of  the  smallest  among  those  expressions  of  her  generosity  and 
public  spirit  which  give  us  the  right  to  speak  of  her  still  as  a  Pittsburgh  woman,  although 
her  residence  is  in  London.  Such  evidences  as  these  show  for  themselves  the  hand  of 
women  in  these  good  works  and  can  be  measured.  But,  in  another  way,  in  the  quiet  but 
powerful  pressure  of  their  influence  upon  men,  which  apears  in  the  account  books  set  oppo- 
site the  names  of  men  instead  of  woman,  they  are  responsible  for  the  growth  of  benevolence 
among  mankind  in  a  larger  degree  than  can  ever  be  added  up  in  figures.    I  see  that  you  have 
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not  been  altogtjier  unmindful  of  these  things  in  arranging  the  programme  of  your  exercises, 
although  it  might  well  have  been  extended  to  include  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  you  from 
some  one  of  the  many  generous  women  of  Pittsburgh  who  have  been  zealous  and  industrious 
in  good  works.  I  take  no  liberty,  however,  in  venturing  to  speak  in  their  name  and  behalf, 
as  well  as  in  the  name  of  that  other  half  of  the  population  which  votes  at  elections,  and  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people  of  this  community  I  bid  you  cordially  welcome  and  give  you  our  best 
wishes. 


ADDRESS   OF    H.   K.   PORTER,  ESQ.,   ON   BEHALF  OF   THE  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  pleasant  service  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  extend  to  you  a  word  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution  under  whose  roof  we  meet.  I  deeply  regret  that  this  word  is  not 
to  be  spoken  by  him  to  whom  the  duty  was  first  assigned — our  revered  friend,  Dr.  Brown, 
whose  added  years  see  no  abatement  of  his  first  intense  devotion,  and  who  could  have  told 
you  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  very  beginnings  of  our  School,  Providentially,  he 
has  been  prevented. 

The  Oriental  rite  of  hospitality  is  bringing  water  to  the  coming  guest,  to  wash  away  the 
soil  of  travel,  and  to  refresh  the  heated  body,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  together.  With 
good  reason,  Pittsburgh  has  adopted  the  first  of  these,  and  provides  water  in  good  measure 
to  all  within  its  borders.  But  sometimes,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rain,  we  have  to  assure  a 
stranger  that  it  is  water  we  are  bringing.  You  have  already  broken  bread,  and  we  have 
eaten  salt  together,  and  before  this  hour  of  formal  welcome  we  trust  you  have  been  made  to 
feel  at  home. 

You  come,  as  you  well  know,  to  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  our  growing  land — to 
one  of  its  busy  hives  of  industry,  and  we  hope  to-morrow  to  take  you  to  some  of  its  points 
of  greatest  interest.  We  will  take  you  where  ore  from  the  mines  is  smelted  by  fire  and 
forged  by  machinery,  till,  as  if  by  a  subtle  magic,  by  a  process  rare  and  strange,  the  dull 
ore  is  transmuted  into  a  ribbon  of  steel,  to  convey  the  world's  traffic  and  travel. 

We  will  take  you  to  another  place,  where  the  wizards  of  to-day  are  chaining  the  light- 
ning and  harnessing  it  to  toil.  Franklin  caught  it  in  the  sky  on  his  kite  and  key,  and  the 
little  spark  blazed  out  with  scintillating  light  that  shall  never  be  extinguished.  Many 
others  have  wrought  with  him,  but  none  with  more  wonderful  results  than  Nicolas  Tesla, 
of  to-day;  and  now,  with  marvelous  energy  and  great  success,  new  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments are  grouped  and  joined  in  one  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  advancement  of 
mankind  by  one  who  has  wrought  wonders  before — our  fellow  citizen,  George  Westing- 
house. 

We  are  proud  of  these  things  which  make  our  city  known  far  and  wide,  and  which  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Nor  is  it  merely  for  sordid  gain  that  men  have  wrought  and 
toiled  here  in  material  things.  In  many  cases  they  have  heard  music  in  the  whirring 
wheels ;  hi^;h  spirit  and  soul  have  been  in  the  striving,  and  poetry  in  the  busy  life.  One 
of  the  most  philanthropic  men  this  land  has  ever  known  was  born  here,  lived  his  earnest 
life  out  here,  and  won  his  great  successes  here.  Immersed  in  cares  pertaining  to  one  of 
the  greatest  railroad  systems,  yet  he  had  a  heart  that  took  in  the  trials  and  struggles  of 
mankind,  and  with  liberal  hand  responded  to  humanity's  appeals.  He  gave  earnest  thought 
as  well  to  education,  and  planned  largely,  and  gave  generously,  for  its  advancement,  and 
all  the  time  his  own  mind  soared  with  Langley,  who  was  his  friend,  in  scientific  research, 
and  the  study  of  the  heavens,  and  with  Brashear,  in  planning  for  instruments  of  precision 
wherewith  to  search  into  space,  and  to  cause  the  invisible  to  be  the  seen.  Foremost  in 
every  good  work  for  humanity  and  for  the  ennoblmg  of  mankind,  will  Pittsburgh,  for 
generations,  hold  in  mind  one  who  lived  to  see  this  School  begun,  and  who  was  its  generous 
benefactor,  William  Thaw. 

In  five  minutes'  walk  from  our  door  you  may  enter  the  portals  of  our  library  under  the 
inspiring  inscription— so  full  of  meaning  here— Free  to  the  People.  The  library  is 
central  in  that  group  of  spacious  rooms  dedicated  to  science  and  scientific  study,  and' 'art 
and  music.  Open  not  yet  a  whole  year,  it  has  become  a  centralizing  force  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, an  object  of  worthy  pride  and  high  delight.  The  desire  and  ambition  to  make  this 
gift  to  this  city,  that  was  then  his  home  and  where  he  has  since  amassed  his  wealth,  was 
born  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  Scotch  boy  when  he  was  toiling  hard  in  his  cliildhood  and  with 
no  hand  to  give  him  help.  The  books  which  he  could  not  have  when  he  longed  for  them 
he  determined  other  boys   should  have,  and  he  has   lived   to  achieve   his  noble  ambition. 
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Himself  a  master  workman,  Andrew  Carnegie  has  shown  how  to  possess  his  possessions, 
and  to  make  them  minister  to  the  lasting  good  of  a  great  community  and  to  his  own  highest 
happiness. 

Another  noble,  generous-hearted,  generous-handed  citizen,  still  living  to  enjoy  the  en- 
joyment he  has  brought  to  others,  is  Henry  Phipps,  who,  here  within  our  sight,  has  builded 
a  fairy  palace  of  delight,  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  with  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  plant  life. 

Who  shall  say  that  our  lives  are  given  over  to  material  things  in  the  presence  of  such 
gifts  from  living  men  ? 

The  magnificent  park,  at  whose  entrance  the  library  building  and  the  conservatory 
stand,  is  the  gift  of  a  living  woman,  whose  birth  was  here,  but  who  has  never  been  eye- 
-witness  to  the  pleasure  that  she  has  given  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  citizens. 
That  beautiful  gift  has  been  an  unspeakable  boon,  and  every  citizen  of  our  city  and  every 
stranger  within  our  gates  will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

This  beautiful  site  on  which  we  have  built  this  house  is  likewise  her  gift,  and  one  of 
many  proofs  how  her  heart  can  be  touched  with  sympathy  and  with  a  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
If  Mrs.  Schenley  comes  to  visit  once  more  the  home  of  her  childhood  and  to  take  personal 
knowledge  of  its  growth  and  witness  how  much  of  joy  and  brightness  she  has  brought  into 
it  she  will  receive  no  heartier  welcome  and  no  more  grateful  appreciative  thanks  than  from 
our  School,  from  those  who  cannot  look  upon  her  face,  but  who  have  known  her  love  as 
shown  in  her  good  deeds,  those  deeds  which  have  made  our  progress  thus  far  possible. 

And  as  yet  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  quiet,  devoted  woman  whose  life  was  a  life  of  good 
■works,  and  whose  last  years  were  wholly  given  to  the  distribution  of  great  wealth  for  the 
good  of  the  needy,  the  care  of  the  helpless,  the  making  of  homes  for  the  aged  and  the  orphan 
child  and  the  friendless  child,  and  tor  those  who  so  often  can  be  cared  for  by  none — the 
incurable.  By  a  clause  in  her  will  administering  the  great  wealth  amassed  in  mercantile 
life  here,  and  entrusted  to  her  by  her  brother,  Jane  Holmes  made  this  Institution  a  possi- 
"bility,  and  left  it  to  this  community  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  should  exist.  Christian 
women  accepted  this  responsibility.  Prominent  among  these,  and  ever  to  be  remembered, 
were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  our  President.  Actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  he,  and  acting, 
like  Miss  Holmes,  as  trustees  of  a  large  fund  to  be  used  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
they  gave  generously  to  this  School,  and  were  thus  largely  instrumental  in  its  foundation. 
Such  examples  aroused  generous  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  enlisting  many 
to  help,  we  have  made  this  beginning.  On  these  spacious  grounds  we  have  room  for  a 
group  of  buildings  that  may  rise  as  the  years  shall  call  them  into  being,  and  where  the  work 
now  well  begun  may  grow  and  be  more  fruitful. 

But  we,  as  instructors  and  trustees  and  friends  of  this  school,  are  well  aware  that  of  much 
.greater  importance  than  any  of  its  outward  conditions  is  the  inner  life. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  State  joins  hands  with  its  people 
in  carrying  forward  such  a  work  as  this,  taking  the  plant  provided  by  any  community  as 
proof  of  interest  to  justify  the  commonwealth  in  supporting  the  Institution,  if  wisely  ad- 
ministered. Thus  the  personal  oversight  of  trustees  is  secured,  and  their  judgment 
•enlisted,  instead  of  political  control ;  and  yet  all  the  people  endorse  and  provide  for  an 
institution  that  justifies  itself  to  the  community  and  to  the  State.  Many  of  us  here  are 
greatly  interested,  however,  in  one  of  the  subjects  you  are  to  consider,  viz. :  In  what  de- 
partment shall  such  a  school  as  this  be  placed  ?  And  eagerly  do  we  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Pennsylvania  shall  feel  and  say  that  she  owes  to  every  child  within  her  borders  a 
chance  for  an  education,  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  right ;  and  whenever  a  child  is  handi- 
capped in  the  race,  so  much  the  more  is  that  education  due,  or  at  least  the  chance  to 
get  it. 

In  the  matter  of  methods  we  have  no  theories  which  we  have  set  out  to  prove ;  no  pet 
ideas  which  must  be  carried  out ;  no  strict  conditions  to  hamper,  but,  we  trust,  open  minds 
for  the  reception  of  ideas,  and  with  a  hearty  welcome  for  the  true  and  the  best  to  which  we 
may  attain. 

To  such  gatherings  as  this  we  look  as  to  an  enligtening  force  for  the  public  mind.  To 
you  it  is  a  means  of  comparison  of  methods  and  suggestions  and  experiences.  But  this 
exchange  of  ideas  on  your  part,  of  plans  in  every  day  use,  will  be  novel  and  strange  to 
many  of  us,  and  we  hope  will  startle  some  thinking  few  to  realize  what  is  possible.  You 
are  educating  not  only  the  blind  scholars  committed  to  your  care,  but  also  a  public,  too 
busy  to  look  for  themselves,  and  too  heedless  to  see  how  mind  and  soul  may  be  reached  and 
stirred  and  uplifted,  even  though  the  eye  be  closed  or  the  ear  be  stopped.  We  know  from 
what  you  have  already  done  that  when  there  is  a  willingness  and  desire  to  impart  a  way  of 
communication  will  be  found  and  opened. 

Perhaps  you  may  deem  this  task  of  instructing  a  blind  public  a  harder  one  than  your 


daily  task,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  first  will  not  be  best  done  by  the  last.  F^or  Laura 
Bridgman  is  an  object  lesson  that  no  man  may  gainsay;  and  Helen  Keller  has  made  keen- 
sighted  men  to  feel  that  they  themselves  were  blind,  and  that  it  was  she  who  had  sight. 
And  while  I  sit  enthralled  in  such  a  presence  as  hers,  and  feel  how- infinitely  above  the  body 
and  its  senses  is  the  controlling  mind  and  spirit,  yet  I  feel  an  admiration 'jtist  as  keen  for 
Miss  Sullivan  as  I  do  for  Helen  Keller,  and  a  wonder  almost  greater  at  the  patience  that 
seems  beyond  imagining,  that  enabled  her  to  wake  to  life  the  dormant  spirit  in  the  child 
and  to  impress  her  own  life  on  that  other.  To  you  all,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  has  this 
great  gift  been  given.  You  call  forth  our  admiration  for  what  you  have  accomplished,  and 
are  aiming  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  you  to  our  midst. 


ADDRESS  BY  RABBI  ADOLPH  MOSES,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ASSOCL\- 
TION,   IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESSES  OF  ^VELCOME. 

A/r.  Mayor  and  Trustees  of  this  Institution  for  the  Blind: 

I  have  the  distinguished  honor  of  rising  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  in  order  to  express 
to  you  our  profound  thanks  for  the  beautiful  and  touching  words  of  welcome  which  you 
have  addressed  to  us.  Your  words  must  have  flown  from  your  hearts,  seeing  that  they 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  us  all.  Indeed,  one  touch  of  genuine  hospitable  feeling,  one 
element  of  common  aspiration  for  the  general  good,  makes  all  men,  all  classes,  all  sections, 
all  races  of  one  kin.  So  long  as  we  are  shut  up  within  the  prison  of  self-love  and  self- 
mterest,  we  are  hopelessly  separated  from  one  another  as  individuals  or  sections,  and  we 
often  clash  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice ;  but  when  the  forces  of  love  and  benevolence 
are  felt  and  are  become  articulate,  we  at  once  recognize  that  we  are  but  living  parts  of  an 
indestructible,  godlike  unity— that  the  immortal  blood  which  ebbs  and  f^ows  at  the  central 
heart  of  mankind  courses  through  the  veins  of  us  all  and  makes  up  our  true  self,  our  dio-nitv 
our  genuine  and  imperishable  reality.  '^ 

Perhaps  nowhere  and  never  before  have  I  so  fully  and  joyfully  realized  this  solemn  and 
comtorting  truth.  Having  come  together  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  country,  we  are  met 
in  this  city,  which  is  the  industrial  heart  of  our  America,  and  are  assembled  in  this  house 
which  has  been  established  by  the  benevolence  and  love  of  individual  men  and  women  in 
order  to  bring  spiritual  and  a  moral  light  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness.  We  deliberate  in  a 
magnificent  edifice,  dedicated  by  the  loving-kindness  of  the  best  women  and  men  of  this 
city  to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  education  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  build  up  their 
lives  without  the  help  of  the  master  builder  of  the  senses,  who  must  acquire  knowledge 
without  the  aid  of  the  sense  of  sight,  which,  more  than  all  the  other  senses  combined,  pro- 
duces and  fashions  the  raw  materials  of  experience,  giving  them  shape,  color,  liah't  and 
warmth.  ^  ^ 

You  have  bidden  us,  who  are  perfect  strangers  to  you,  a  most  cordial  welcome.  You 
have  received  us  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitahty.  But  we  do  not  regard  you  as  strangers 
although  we  have  never  set  eyes  upon  you  before.  We  know  you,  Mr.  Mayor  ''and 
Trustees  of  this  Institution,  and  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  we  know  you  by  your  fruits.'  We 
judge  you  and  hold  you  in  esteem  in  accordanpe  with  your  works.  Your  character,  the 
worth  of  the  representative  men  and  women  of  Pittsburgh,  is  writ  in  large  and  indelible 
letters  in  this  sanctuary  of  benevolence.  This  work,  and  works  of  a  light  nature  called 
into  existence  by  the  kindness  and  love  of  Pittsburgh's  noblest  men  and  women,  lifts  you 
and  all  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  above  your  individual  selves  and  above  the  accidents  and 
hmitations  of  time,  and  give  you  a  share  in  what  is  universal,  eternal,  divine  in  man.  It 
makes  you  living  types  of  the  imperishable  attributes  of  humanity.  Our  outward  conditions- 
riches  or  poverty,  station,  personal  experiences— pleasant  or  painful,  are  the  mere  outward 
trappings  of  our  true  selves;  they  are  nothing  but  the  accidental  garments  which  our  own 
hands  and  external  agents  beyond  our  power  have  woven  for  us  on  the  loom  of  time.  Thev 
dissolve  and  pass  away.  But  what  you  have  done  for  the  general  good,  what  a  Jane 
Holmes,  what  a  Mrs.  Schenley,  what  the  Thaws  and  the  Carnegies,  and  Porters  "and 
Marshalls,  and  a  host  of  other  men  have  done  for  the  elevation,  the  enlightenment  of 
nature's  step-children— that  constitutes  their  true  selves,  that  makes  them  deathless 
universal,  godlike.  Only  the  universal  is  real;  only  love  is  real;  onlv  charitv  is  real' 
and  what  these  individuals  have  invested  in  love,  in  charity,  is  their  only  real  in'vestment.' 
The  millions  which   Miss  Jane    Holmes   possessed  were  loaned  to  her.'    They  clun^  but 
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loosely  around  her  broad  personality,  and  when  she  departed  all  these  possessions  fell 
away  from  her,  like  the  mantle  which  fell  from  the  shoulders  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  But 
the  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  which  she  gave  to  this  school,  the  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  were  contributed  from  her  estate  toward  manifold  works  of  charity, 
they  belonged  to  her  indeed,  in  life  and  in  death,  in  time  and  eternity.  Mrs.  Schenley 
doubtless  owns  large  tracts  of  very  valuable  land  in  this  city.  But  does  she  own  them  ? 
No  mortal  owns  any  part  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof. 
But  the  six  acres  on  which  this  school  stands  and  the  park  which  she  gave  to  the  city  are 
her  true  possessions ;  she  acquired  them  by  spiritual  means.  Her  title  to  these  lands  is 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

I  congratulate  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  upon  the  fact  that  she  has  removed  from  wealth  the 
reproach  of  selfishness.  The  Thaws  and  the  Westinghouses  and  the  Carnegies  and  the 
Porters  and  the  Marshalls — they  have  realized  the  sacred  ministry  and  mission  of  wealth 
and  nobly  striven  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  rich  men  of  Pittsburgh  have  learned  the 
hardest  of  lessons,  namely,  to  consecrate  wealth  by  putting  it  to  the  highest  uses  of 
humanity.  May  your  city  continue  to  be  the  industrial  heart  of  America.  May  she  forever 
show  that  her  wealth  is  but  the  handmaid  of  love,  benevolence  and  humanity.  May  this 
school  continue  to  be  the  symbol  of  your  higher  life.  May  it  grow  and  expand  in  usefulness 
with  your  growing  riches  and  wisdom.  May  your  city  continue  to  bring  forth  untold  wealth 
by  means  of  applied  science,  by  means  of  the  most  highly  developed  and  organized  intelli- 
gence, but  may  she  also  apply  her  ripest  experience  to  the  realization  of  the  highest  duty 
and  destiny  of  wealth — to  lift  up  the  fallen,  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  to  bring  out  the 
prisoners  from  the  house  of  darkness,  to  bring  to  the  disheartened  toiling  masses  the  light 
of  knowledge,  the  loveliness  of  beauty  and  the  message  of  a  higher  life. 

I  congratulate  you,  also,  upon  the  fact  that  you  have  wisely  chosen  the  fittest  person  to 
be  at  the  head  of  this  Institution.  [Applause.]  I  can  pay  no  higher  compliment  to  Mr. 
Jacobs  than  by  saying,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  his  industry  and  of  his  work,  that  I  place 
him  side  by  side  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind  [ap- 
plause], with  my  friend.  Professor  Huntoon.  Thinking  him  to  be  the  equal  of  Professor 
Huntoon  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  the  peer  of  Mrs.  Huntoon,  I  have  passed  upon  him  the  highest 
enconium  within  the  gift  of  my  heart  and  mind. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  only  remark  that  I  regret  that  Colonel  Augustus  Wilson,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  has  been  prevented  by  urgent  business  from  responding,  as  was  originally 
intended,  to  your  address  of  welcome.  If  he  had  appeared  before  you,  instead  of  poor  me, 
he  would  have  thrilled  you  with  a  specimen  of  genuine  Kentucky  oratory. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.   HENRY    PHILLIPS,  A   TRUSTEE    OF    THE    ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Friends,  Ladies  and  Gentlefuen  : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the  privilege  of  talking  to  a  gathering  of  people  that  are 
met  for  no  political  purposes.  I  am  here  simply  as  a  Trustee.  I  am  not  a  Superintendent 
of  any  institution,  and  never  want  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  I  know  something  of  their 
perplexities  and  anxieties,  more  especially  about  the  time  the  Legislature  meets. 

When  we  were  appointed  Trustees,  the  Governor  of  our  State  called  us  together  and 
asked,  "  What  do  you  know  about  blind  people?"  We  told  him  we  didn't  know  very 
much.  "Well,  what  do  you  know  about  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind?  " 
We  told  him  we  knew  less.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "I  thought  so.  Now,  I  tell  you  what  I 
want  you  to  do.  My  object  is  to  have  in  the  State  of  Illinois  not  one  of  the  best  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind,  but  the  best ;  and,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  these  things,  you  ought  to  go  somewhere  where  you  can  learn  somethmg.  I 
want  you  to  strike  out  now.  Leave  Illinois  and  go  East,  where  it  is  generally  supposed  all 
knowledge  rests.  Particularly,"  he  said,  "you  must  strike  for  Boston."  We  received 
our  orders,  and  started  out  in  good  shape.  The  first  place  we  visited  was  Brantford.  Our 
object  was  this — to  gain  some  knowledge  or  facts  that  would  guide  us  as  to  the  utility  and 
benefit  of  a  gymnasium.  They  thought  if  we  could  have  a  gymilasium  we  would  have  a 
heaven  for  teaching  the  blind  children  in.  At  Brantford  we  received  the  kindest  treatment 
that  gentlemen  could  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  gentleman — a  thorough  gentleman,  Mr. 
Dymond.     He  gave  us  some  ideas  and  showed  his  building.     We  went  to  Batavia.     We 
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found  there  that  tlie  best  gymnasium  they  had  was  their  chapel,  and  they  had  but  very 
little  use  tor  it  as  a  gymnastic  room.  We  went  to  New  York  city,  and  were  met  with  the 
utmost  kmdness  by  Mr.  Wait,  the  Superintendent,  who  gave  his  views  upon  gymnasiums 
and  upon  New  York  point.  Mr.  Morrison  gave  us  his  views  at  Baltimore,  and  at  Boston 
Mr.  Anagnos  gave  to  us  his  views. 

I  might  remark  here,  that  while  in  Brantford  a  gentleman  called  my  attention  to  two 
persons  who  were  some  distance  from  us,  and  said,  "Are  those  blind  people  or  seeino-  per- 
sons ?"  Their  backs  were  to  us.  I  judged  from  the  way  they  stood— straighter  than^^I  do 
and  the  way  they  walked,  with  such  freedom  and  independence,  that  they  must  necessarilv 
be  seeing  persons.  But  he  told  me  that  they  were  blind  persons.  "  But,"  he  said  '<  that 
is  the  result  of  teaching  gymnastics."  ' 

We  came  home  and  went  to  the  Governor  and  told  him  all  that  we  had  heard  and  seen 
and  he  said,  "The  Legislature  will  help  you  build  a  gymnasium  if  you  only  go  at  them 
right.  Our  Superintendent  figured  that  it  would  take  about  $10,000  to  build  it  Mv 
experience  with  the  Illinois  Legislature  is  this :  If  you  present  a  matter  to  them  that  strikes 
them  as  reasonably  fair  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  a  favorable  hearing.  We  presented  the 
matter  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  through  its  proper  committee.  We  said  to  that  Com 
mittee  :  "  If  you  give  us  this  $10,000  we  will  build  a  gymnasium,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
best  school  m  America  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind."  Strange  as  it  may  seem  they  cut 
down  some  of  the  appropriations  that  we  wanted  and  gave  us  the  $10,000,  with  which  we 
built  the  gymnasium.  It  is  78  by  40  feet,  and  30  feet  high,  with  not  a  pillar  in  it  •  no 
plastering  on  it ;   smooth  walls  and  painted.  ' 

Now,  if  any  disbeliever  in  a  gymnasium  could  go  to  that  building  about  the  time  the 
children  are  turned  in  there  they  would  be  converted  to  this  idea.  No  matter  how  c^ood 
your  literary  exercises  may  be,  how  thorough  your  instruction,  or  how  well  your  mechani 
cal  department  is  carried  on,  the  work  will  be  incomplete  without  the  gymnasium  There 
the  children  learn  to  be  free  and  independent,  get  rid  of  a  shuffling  gate,  straighten  up 
their  crooked  shoulders,  and  become  like  seeing  men  and  women. 

We  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  you  superintendents  and  teachers  that 
we  may  obtain  pointers  from  you  that  will  enable  us  to  place  our  institution  upon  as  hi^rha 
plane  as  possible.  And  it  is  a  glorious  work.  No  man  who  has  a  heart  can  look  at  a  class 
of  blind  children,  knowing  what  the  possibilities  are,  and  not  feel  that  this  is  a  alorious 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  either  as  a  teacher,  a  trustee,  a  superintendent,  or  in  what- 
ever capacity  he  may  be  connected  with  the  institution. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  results  that  will  follow  the  efforts   that  have  been  made  for  bet 
tering  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  America. 

Now,  I  must  say,  in  behalf  of  our  people  in  Illinois,  because  in  welcoming  us  here  vou 
welcome  Illinois,  you  greet  us  with  words  that  give  to  our  hearts  a  stronger  throb  and 
strengthen  us  for  the  task  that  is  before  us,  and  we  shall  go  away  from  this  place  feelinc. 
that  It  has  been  good  for  us  to  be  here.     I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  "* 


ADDRESS  OF  E.  E.  ALLEN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  PHILADELPHIA. 

yl/r.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlevien  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Superintendent  in 
replying  to  the  very  cordial  words  of  welcome  that  we  have  received  this  evening  Some 
two  years  ago,  in  coming  to  this  city  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  this  buildincr  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  locality  as  an  historical  spot,  and  spent  an  afternoon  in  lookm-r  over 
the  scene  of  Braddock's  defeat.  I  expected  to  find  yet  on  the  ground  some  evidences  of 
the  Indians  who  once  roamed  through  these  valleys  and  over  these  hills  ;  some  arrow- 
heads, at  least,  but  I  found  instead  this  beautiful  city  of  yours,  fair  and  so  well  built  and  I 
was  amply  repaid  for  coming  on  here.  ' 

We  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  live  in  dark  corridors  and  gloomy  rooms,  where  it  is 
thought  that  those  who  have  not  eyes  need  no  light,  and.  if  I  mav  speak  for  mvself  I  will 
say  that  I  envy  you  your  bright  and  cheery  building,  with  its  many  windows,  light  aiid  airy 
rooms  and  halls,  with  everything  painted  in  such  bright  colors.  I  have  realized  as  I  have 
listened  to  the  speeches  here  this  evening,  particularly  those  from  the  Trustees,  one  thincr 
and  that  is  how  very  much  we,  as  Superintendents,  owe  to  our  Trustees,  how  much  the 
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blind  owe  to  the  Trustees.  I  know  it  is  here  as  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  in  the  East 
that  the  Trustees  give  a  great  amount  of  time  to  the  schools,  and  it  is  wholly  a  labor  of  love. 
I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every  member  of  this  Convention  when  I  say 
that  we  are  glad  that  we  came  here.  1  remember  hearing  Professor  Jacobs,  when  he  was 
in  Illinois,  say  that  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  in  institutes  very  often,  that  he  didn't  believe 
in  meeting  in  institutions.  But  when  he  had  this  great  and  beautiful  building,  he  couldn't 
help  asking  us  to  come  and  see  him,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  did  so,  and  we  are  glad  that 
we  came. 


PAPER  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.   MILLER,  ENTITLED  "TO  WHAT  EXTENT 
SHOULD  THE  STATE  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND  YOUTH?" 

An  educated  citizenship  is  the  enduring  support  of  a  government  "of,  by,  and  for  the 
people."  Therefore  the  cause  of  education  in  such  a  government  becomes  a  charge  upon 
its  legislative  organization. 

The  one  who  casts  a  ballot  to  determine  the  policy  of  government  and  those  in  position 
to  influence  that  ballot  are  objects  of  public  concern,  and  fit  subjects  for  every  necessary 
process  of  enlightenment. 

Compulsory  education  and  self  preservation  are  synonymous  terms  in  the  bulwark  of 
civil  government,  and  because  a  blind  man  votes  therefore  must  he  be  educated,  and  also 
those  who  dwell  within  his  immediate  environments  and  influence  his  conduct. 

Schools  for  the  blind  are  common  schools,  serving  the  same  interest  of  government  in 
educating  to  citizenship  as  are  served  by  schools  for  the  seeing,  and  they  rest  upon  the  same 
constitutional  ground  for  public  support.  Thus  far  they  may  not  and  cannot  be  considered 
beneficiaries  of  public  charity  or  benevolence,  for  they  rest  on  the  broad  platform  of  State 
education  for  every  citizen.  Their  separate  organization  and  technical  needs  are  simply  the 
incidents  and  accidents  of  social  misfortune  and  receive  nothing  at  the  hand  of  charity. 
And  as  education  is  a  gift  of  government  for  its  own  preservation,  so  is  the  opportunity  a 
blessing  guaranteed  by  the  compact  of  society.  The  right  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
living  are  inheritances  from  the  Creator,  and  in  so  far  as  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  these 
privileges  are  disturbed  by  undeserved  misfortune,  government  is  obligated  under  its 
common  bond  of  citizenship  to  aid  their  recovery  or  compensation. 

The  education  of  a  people  or  an  individual  consists  in  developing  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  human  mind,  the  intellect,  the  emotion  and  the  will.  Two  problems  have 
confronted  all  Christian  nations — first,  whether  essential  to  educate  a  part  or  all  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  second,  at  whose  expense  should  it  be  if  ail  were  to  be  educated  ?  Less  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  these  problems  were  under  discussion  for  years  by  the  different  States.  To-day 
we  consider  them  practically  settled,  and  every  State  in  the  Union  now  has  its  system  of 
public  schools.  During  this  one  principle  was  settled,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  State  to  educate  all  of  its  citizens,  but  simply  one  of  business  interests.  At 
first  schools  were  established  for  those  in  a  normal  condition ;  very  soon  it  became  apparent 
that  something  should  be  done  for  those  deprived  of  one  of  the  objective  senses.  The 
legislative  authorities,  however,  could  not  see  the  business  side  of  the  question,  but  by 
working  on  their  sympathies  institutions  for  the  blind  were  finally  established.  The  found- 
ing of  these  schools  on  sentiment  brought  with  it  the  idea  of  charity,  and  they  were  for 
many  years  regarded  as  charitable  institutions.  Every  State  institution  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located,  and  is  no  more 
charitable  than  other  of  the  State  educational  institutions.  False  notions  are  being  rapidly 
supplanted  by  correct  ones,  and  ere  long  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  blind  will  be 
viewed  finally  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Any  person  who  has  lost  an  objective  sense  is  thereby  rendered  dependent;  and  by 
dependent  we  mean  less  capable  of  earning  his  own  living.  While  a  blind  person  may 
support  himself  by  soliciting  alms  it  is  not  an  independent  occupation,  because  he  does 
not  return  value  received.  The  blind  can  be  rendered  independent  by  proper  education, 
and  any  education  which  does  not  contribute  to  placing  them  in  an  independent  relation  is 
worse  than  useless.  Education  refines  the  morals,  makes  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
more  acute,  and  makes  one  more  sensitive  to  his  environments.  If  the  blind  receive  an 
education  which  will  not  enable  them  to  earn  a  living,  if  they  are  to  be  turned  out  of  our 
State  institutions  to  beg  for  their  bread,  then  it  is  better  they  remain  uneducated,  better 
their  sensibilities  be  dull  and  their  emotions  obtuse. 
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We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  State  is  a  problem  of 
economics,  of  pure  business,  and  not  one  of  sentiment  or  of  sympathy.  Starting,  then,  with 
the  idea  that  every  State  institution  for  the  blind  is  maintained  strictly  on  business  principles, 
and  that  ideas  of  sympathy  and  sentiment  merit  no  consideration,  we  will  proceed  to  discuss 
"  To  What  Extent  Shall  the  State  Educate  Its  Blind  Youth  ?  " 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  should  the  State  maintain  schools  for  the  blind  at  all? 
We  answer  :  Because  it  is  to  the  business  interest  of  the  State  to  do  so.  The  majority  of 
the  blind,  if  they  cannot  support  themselves,  must  eventually  become  wards  of  the  State. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  a  good  stroke  of  business  policy  to  educate  them  so  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  How,  then,  shall  they  be  educated,  and  to  what  extent?  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  easy  provided  we  keep  in  mind  the  following : 

Every  person  graduating  from  a  State  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be 
so  educated  as  to  be  able,  with  reasonable  effort,  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  by  working  at 
some  suitable  occupation.  When  every  institution  meets  this  standard  it  has  fulfilled  its 
mission.  Of  course  to  do  this  the  graduate  should  possess  what  may  be  termed  a  balanced 
education,  consisling  not  only  of  a  mechanical  or  occupational  training,  but  also  of  a  literary 
education,  which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  daily  business  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoy  his  reading  of  general  literature  in  the  arts  and  sciences  during  his  leisure  hours. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  all  subjects  to  be  considered  is  the  occupation  which 
graduates  are  to  engage  in  and  by  which  they  are  to  support  themselves.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  what  employment  is  best  suited  to  the  manual  energies  of  the  blind.  What  is  best 
in  one  locality  will  not  prove  to  be  so  in  another.  The  graduate  should  be  taught  to  do 
something  on  which  he  can  depend  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  should  leave  his  alma 
mater,  knowing  and  feeling  that  he  has  acquired  that  knowledge  and  skill  which  makes  him 
free  and  independent. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  many  institutions  are  teaching  too  many  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  the  energies  of  the  pupils  are  largely  wasted  in  diversity.  Many  of  the  departments  of 
handicraft  are  more  of  a  place  of  recreation  or  pastime  than  one  of  genuine  business. 

To  reach  the  standard  set  up  the  mechanical  department  must  be  conducted  and  main- 
tained solely  on  business  principles,  everything  connected  with  it  must  be  business,  noth- 
ing but  business.  The  books  of  the  department  should  show  a  profit,  not  only  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  apprentice  pupils.  This  profit  must  not  be  imaginary,  but  real.  It  must 
be  in  actual  cash. 

In  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  the  standard  has  been  reached. 
Only  two  different  trades  are  practiced,  broom-making  and  piano-tuning.  Both  are  self- 
supporting,  both  pay  the  apprentice  pupils  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  their  labor,  and 
both  are  carried  on  without  detracting  in  the  least  from  their  literary  studies.  Graduates 
skilled  in  either  broom-making  or  piano-tuning  are  in  the  Kansas  field  able  to  support 
themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  female  blind,  the  problem  of  suitable  employment  is  one  involving 
many  difficulties,  and  in  the  Kansas  institution  the  standard  has  never  been  fully  reached. 

The  fundamental  aim  and  object  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  to  teach  them  to  be 
independent  or  to  depend  entirely  on  themselves.  As  a  means  to  accomplish  this,  associa- 
tion is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor.  If  possible,  the  blind  should  not  associate  with 
the  blind,  but  with  the  seeing.  They  should  aspire  to  do  as  those  who  see.  Their  types  of 
excellence  should  be  perfect  in  every  attribute,  and  they  should  countenance  no  excuse  in 
the  struggles  to  attain  them.  They  should  be  trained  to  think  they  can  do  whatever  they 
undertake  as  well  as  any  one.  This  idea  should  be  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  every  insti- 
tution, and  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  average  life  of  every  pupil.  The  power  of  an 
idea  when  fixed  is  irresistible.  Let  the  right  one  prevail  in  an  institution,  and  then  the 
usual  troubles,  complaints,  excuses,  etc.,  will  greatly  diminish  or  disappear  altogether,  and 
progress  in  every  department  will  be  the  rule.  Guided,  then,  by  the  foregoing  psycho- 
logical principles,  we  suggest  that  much  domestic  work  in  every  institution  should  be  done 
by  the  female  pupils.  Each  one  should  be  assigned  certain  duties  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
dormitories  and  elsewhere,  so  that  every  female  graduate  should  be  able  to  keep  house  or 
do  anything  there  is  to  be  done  about  any  house.  Accomplish  this,  and  then  the  standard 
will  be  practically  reached  for  both  sexes  in  so  far  as  being  able  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the 
State  will  have  reached  the  limit  of  what,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  do  in  educating  the  blind 
manually. 

The  other  side  of  the  subject  will  now  occupy  our  attention.  To  what  extent  should  the 
State  educate  the  blind  in  literature,  art  and  science.  The  literary  education  of  the  blind 
should  balance  the  manual.  They  should  receive  (with  the  exception  of  the  languages) 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  high-school  education.  The  curriculum  of  study  of  any 
good    high   school  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  their    wants  in    whatever 


business  or  occupation  they  may  engage.  The  course  of  study  of  the  average  high  school 
does  not  include  music.  In  the  education  of  the  blind,  music  has  held  a  very  prominent 
position,  and  its  importance  as  an  educational  factor  with  them  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. The  false  notion  that  the  blind  are  generally  gifted  with  superior  natural 
musical  abihty  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  reason  why  their  musical  education  has  received 
undue  attention.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Inherent  musical  capacity  is  certainly  not  above 
the  average  of  the  seeing,  and  for  reasons  we  cannot  now  present,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  it  is  considerably  below  the  average.  If  this  is  a  fact,  and  we  think  it  incon- 
trovertible, then  why  should  there  be  so  much  labor  wasted  in  training  the  blind  in  an  art 
for  which  they  have  no  special  natural  ability,  and  which,  when  they  leave  the  school,  the 
majority  have  not  even  the  necessary  facilities  for  practice?  It  is  true  there  are  a  few  (the 
per  cent.,  however,  is  exceedingly  small)  who  have  good  native  musical  talent  which,  by 
proper  training,  may  be  made  useful  to  them.  Occasionally  a  blind  person  might  become 
so  proficient  in  the  art  as  to  command  special  attention,  which  he  could  turn  to  good 
account,  provided  he  possessed  the  other  essential  qualifications,  by  making  the  teaching  of 
music  his  profession.  If  the  majority  of  the  blind  who  are  capable  of  successfully 
competing  with  the  seeing  in  the  teaching  of  music  is  so  small  that,  viewed  in  a  business 
light,  no  doubt  could  exist  about  it  not  paying  the  State  to  educate  them ;  if  the  majority  of 
the  blind  are  below  the  average  in  musical  abihty,  and  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the 
minority  can  even  be  made  very  proficient  in  the  art,  then  what  shall  we  do  with  the  music  ? 
Shall  it  be  abandoned?  We  say  no,  but  let  us  have  less  waste  labor  in  this  department  in 
the  future,  and  conduct  it  with  a  view  of  utility  rather  than  of  mere  accomplishment. 

We  have  confined  the  education  of  the  blind  to  the  curriculum  of  an  average  high 
school  (excepting  the  languages).  Such  a  curriculum  requires  much  careful  adaptation  to 
meet  the  exigencies.  Perhaps  the  subject  of  this  paper  demands  that  the  writer  submit  a 
typical  and  practical  course  of  study  for  the  blind ;  we  must,  however,  forego  the  task  and 
leave  it  to  abler  hands.  In  this  connection,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  which, 
if  they  may  at  first  seem  a  little  radical,  will,  I  hope,  after  due  reflection,  merit  your  respect 
and  careful  consideration.  The  first  suggestion  is  with  respect  to  writing.  The  blind  should 
be  taught  to  write  in  the  ordinary  script  characters  used  by  every  one.  From  experience  I 
know  this  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  I  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  every  pupil  can  be 
taught  to  write  a  good  business  hand  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  occasionally  a  pupil  will 
be  found  who  will  make  an  artistic  penman.  To  accomplish  this  requires  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Of  course  the  advantages  of  script 
writing  to  the  blind  are  so  many  that  no  argument  is  necessary  to  induce  those  in  authority 
to  put  it  into  practice.  The  second  suggestion  refers  to  the  study  of  algebra,  which  will 
always  be  found  in  a  curriculum  of  study  of  a  high  school.  This  subject  is  of  a  very 
doubtful  utility  with  the  blind.  The  subject  of  algebra,  like  that  of  arithmetic,  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts  :  (a)  the  mechanical ;  (b)  the  relational.  In  studying  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  algebra  the  pupil  simply  learns  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  by 
algebraic  symbols.  In  the  second  division  of  the  subject  the  pupil  learns  mathematical 
relations  and  how  they  are  expressed  in  language.  The  mechanical  of  both  arithmetic  and 
algebra  is  the  easier  to  learn.  The  discipline  both  to  the  blind  and  seeing  is  in  analyzing 
the  relations.  The  mathematical  relations  expressed  in  an  example  are  the  same  whether 
the  example  be  brought  under  arithmetic  or  algebra,  and  the  analysis  is  precisely  the 
same.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  several  steps  of  the  analysis  be  expressed  by 
numbers  or  by  algebraic  symbols,  the  relations  are  independent  of  the  mathematical 
language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  If  the  relations  are  independent  of  the  mathematical 
expression,  it  is  certainly  waste  of  labor  for  the  blind  to  learn  the  mechanical  part  of 
algebra.  They  can  make  no  use  of  it  in  life,  and  as  it  is  of  no  use  to  them  in  working 
concrete  examples,  because  all  concrete  examples  in  algebra  can  be  worked  analytically 
just  as  well  by  arithmetic.  All  the  forms  of  concrete  examples  found  in  the  elementary 
algebras  are  also  found  in  most  of  the  intellectual  arithmetics.  For  this  reason  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  mechanical  part  of  algebra  be  banished,  which  will  save  a  great  amount  of 
time  and  useless  labor  to  the  blind. 

The  third  and  last  suggestion  refers  to  the  saving  of  mental  energy  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  spelling  of  the  same.  No  subject  is  of  more  importance 
than  this  to  the  blind.  Bad  spelling  is  a  generally  recognized  defect,  notwithstanding  all  the 
time  spent  on  it.  Suppose  a  person  by  investing  ten  dollars  was  sure  of  making  quickly  and 
legitimately  three  thousand  dollars  on  the  investment,  would  any  one  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  doing  it  ?  Now,  suppose  a  person  by  learning  to  spell  and  define  ten  words  would 
thereby  be  able  to  spell  and  define  three  thousand  different  words  without  any  further  study, 
would  you  question  the  advisability  of  learning  the  ten  ?  I  think  your  answer  would  be  no. 
It  would  certainly  be  wise  to  do  so.     Then  why  do  we  not  do  it  ?     It  is  our  duty  as  Super- 
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intendents  to  produce  the  most  effectual  and  practical  educational  results  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  least  amount  of  mental  energy.  The  English  language  being  composite,  its  words 
are  largely  maie  up  of  prefix,  suffix  and  root.  To  give  the  literal  definition  of  words  it  is 
essential  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  different  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  the  roots.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  Latin  root  "  facio  "  is  the  basis  of  over  six  hundred  different 
English  words,  and  that  the  following  ten  roots  enter  into  the  composition  of  over  three 
thousand  words  : 

Capio I  take. 

Facio I  make. 

Grapho I  write. 

Logos Reason,  discoui'se. 

Mitto I  send. 

Pono I  put,  I  place. 

Sedo I  sit. 

Sisto I  stand. 

Traho 1  draw. 

Verto I  turn. 

An  additional  tw^enty  roots,  making  thirty  in  all,  would  give  one  the  spelling  and  literal  defi- 
nition of  over  eight  thousand  different  words,  and  one  hundred  selected  roots  will  enable 
■one  to  spell  and  define  over  twenty  thousand  words.  Under  any  system  or  method  of 
instruction  the  Saxon  words  must  be  learned,  but  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  majority 
of  English  words  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek  can  be  much  easier  learned  by  learning  the 
principal  roots.  By  adopting  the  etymological  method  of  spelling  and  literally  defining 
Avords,  at  least  one  year's  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  mental  energy  can  be  saved  to  the  pupil. 

SUMMARY. 

State  institutions  for  the  blind  are  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State  in  which 
they  are  located.  They  are  not  charitable  institutions.  No  State  institution  for  the  blind 
will  have  done  its  whole  duty  until  every  one  of  its  graduates  is  thoroughly  prepared  to 
earn  his  own  living  by  working  at  some  suitable  trade  or  occupation  which  he  has  learned 
in  the  institution.  The  literary  education  of  the  blind  should  consist  of  a  thorough  drill  in 
those  bi-anches  comprising  the  curriculum  of  study  of  a  good  high  school  (the  languages 
excepted).  The  musical  education  of  the  blind  should  be  restricted  to  those  who  show  a 
special  aptitude  to  learn  and  practice  it.  Every  branch  studied  should  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  special  conditions  of  the  blind,  and  more  thought  and  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
prevention  of  waste  labor  and  to  saving  mental  energy. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  President  :  It  is  desired  that  these  papers  be  fully  discussed,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  devote  all  the  time  practicable  to  this  end.  This  paper  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Church  :  Mr.  President,  in  the  main  I  am  in  accord  with  the  utterances  of 
this  paper.  I  understood  the  reader  to  say  that  in  the  mechanical  education,  if  the  proceeds 
•of  the  industry  do  not  remunerate  the  school,  they  fail  in  their  object.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  Miller  :  No,  sir.  The  idea  conveyed  was  that  education,  mechanically,  should  be 
such  that  when  a  member  leaves  a  school  he  shall  be  abundantly  able  to  provide  for  his  own 
maintenance. 

Mr.  Church  :  The  position  that  the  individual  must  be  so  educated  in  a  mechanical 
line  that  he  can  maintain  himself  seems  to  me  not  altogether  a  sound  one.  Suppose  a 
person  hasn't  much  mechanical  skill,  and  by  learning  some  handicraft  he  can  be  fitted  to 
partly  support  himself;  that  is  much  better  than  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything  towards  his 
own  support. 

If  the  experience  of  the  other  Superintendents  is  like  my  own,  they  know  that  we  have 
some  boys  who  practically  don't  know  anything  when  they  come  to  the  school ;  they  don't 
know  that  they  have  hands  that  they  can  use,  and  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  those  boys  to 
teach  them  to  know  that  their  hands  are  worth  something,  and  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves.    We  have  in  our  school  a  child  who  came  there  at  about  seven  years  of  age  from  a 
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Avealthy  family,  who  had  never  been  able  to  dress  his  own  feet,  and  I  say  he  has  derived  . 
benefit  when  he  has  learned  to  dress  his  own  feet  and  adjust  his  own  necktie  and  get  ready 
for  breakfast  himself;  he  has  developed  that  degree  of  handicraft  in  one  year.  Now,  sup- 
pose another  boy  is  not  mechanically  gifted,  but  can  learn  to  make  a  broom,  although  so 
slowly  that  he  can  earn  only  fifty  cents  a  day  ;  that  fifty  cents  a  day  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
him.  It  is  better  than  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  his  relatives.  It  is  better  than  to  be 
dependent  on  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  idea  as  to  a  musical  education.  There  seems  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  not  familiar  with  the  education  of  the  blind  the  idea  that  the  fact  of 
blindness  imparts  musical  ability,  which  is  most  pernicious.  Parents  insist  that  their 
children  be  given  piano  lessons,  when  they  have  no  faculty  for  it  whatever.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time.  I  have  to  just  say  firmly,  "This  person  has  not  a  gift  for  it,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  refuse  to  grant  your  request." 

In  the  line  of  literature  there  are  some  things  that  make  the  pupils  larger  minded, 
larger  souled,  more  capable  of  enjoyment,  even  though  they  bring  no  pecuniary  income. 
We  educate  our  seeing  children  in  many  things  that  we  never  expect  them  to  practice. 
We  teach  them  geometry,  for  instance,  when  we  do  not  expect  them  to  use  it,  and  we  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  to  young  people  because  of  their  educational  value.  There  may  be  some 
things  that  we  can  teach  our  young  people  in  schools  for  the  blind  that  give  enlightenment 
of  intellect  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  spend  some  time  on,  even  if  they  do  not  contribute 
to  anything  else,  because  they  are  citizens,  and  the  boys  will  be  voters,  and  we  want  them 
to  be  intelligent.  We  ought  to  educate  both  boys  and  girls  to  quite  a  large  extent,  because 
the  boys  will  be  not  only  citizens  and  voters,  but  without  education  both  classes  may  be 
paupers,  and  some  may  be  worse  than  that,  they  may  be  vicious. 

Taking  some  of  the  higher  branches — astronomy,  for  instance — I  have  seen  classes  much 
interested  in  explanations  of  the  changes  in  the  moon,  eclipses,  changes  in  the  seasons,  and 
so  on.  Those  sciences  do  not  bring  bread  and  butter,  but  they  do  bring  enjoyment  ;  they 
bring  a  higher  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  And  I  would  say,  even  though  they 
can  get  nothing  else  out  of  them,  that  for  that  reason  they  should  not  be  left  in  darkness. 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression  that  probably  has  been  left  with 
regard  to  this  paper.  To  reach  the  standard  set  up  in  the  mechanical  department,  it  must 
be  conducted  and  maintained  solely  on  business  principles.  How  are  you  going  to  teach  a 
boy  to  be  prudent  in  his  mechanical  management  unless  you  teach  that  boy  how  to  conduct 
his  business  so  that  he  can  get  a  profit  from  it  ?  He  wants  to  know  just  how  much  it  takes 
to  make  a  broom,  how  much  of  his  stock  will  be  lost  in  the  process,  and  after  the  broom  is 
made  and  put  upon  the  market  he  wants  to  know  just  how  much  it  can  be  sold  for.  Economy 
he  must  be  taught  as  well  as  industry. 

Mr.  Glascock  :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  question  of  music  Mr.  Miller  has  very  ably 
discussed  the  utility  side  of  education  and  has  treated  it  so  far  as  the  individual  relates  to  the 
State,  but  it  strikes  me  that  he  has  left  out  of  his  paper  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  him- 
self. There  are  individuals  who  are  not  gifted  in  music  and  yet  who  have  sufficient  appre- 
ciation to  enjoy  music  when  they  hear  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  child  has  any  spirit  of 
music  in  him  it  should  be  cultivated.  He  may  never  have  sufficient  skill  to  be  able  to  teach 
the  piano,  but  the  culture  that  has  come  to  the  child  while  studying  it  will  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  us  in  teaching  him  music  while  he  is  with  us.  I  know  that  that  idea  is 
abused.  I  have  had  parents  who  thought  their  children  were  specially  gifted  in  music 
because  they  were  blind,  and  I  know  we  have  to  curtail  that  feeling  all  the  time,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  not  to  give  an  education  in  music  to  the  children  who  have  a 
little  spirit  of  music  for  the  culture  that  will  come  into  their  lives. 

Mr.  Wait:  Mr.  President,  we  appreciate  the  point  which  Mr.  Miller  made  in  regard 
to  music,  when  he  emphasized  the  idea  of  waste,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  should 
construe  the  statement  as  being  at  all  restrictive. 

If  there  is  any  subject  which  has  been  misunderstood,  it  is  music,  in  reference  to  its 
educational  advantages.  While  my  sympathies  are  entirely  with  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  paper  seems  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
objective  things  and  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  various  subjective  means  of  educa- 
tion. We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  as  to  what  particular  thing  A  or  B 
shall  do  in  after  life  so  much  as  with  the  things  that  go  to  make  the  man  or  the  woman  in 
heart  and  in  mind.  We  cannot  make  their  paths  for  life  for  them  in  the  schools,  but  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  use  all  the  resources  of  education,  of  which  music  is  one,  and  when 
all  the  educational  uses  of  music  are  well  understood  we  shall  get  better  results  from  it. 
It  ought  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  education,  but  we  have  failed  to  develop  its  full  power. 
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The  sense  of  hearing  should  be  cultivated,  no  matter  whether  the  pupil  has  a  special  ear 
for  music  or  not.  We  should  develop  what  there  is.  If  there  is  none,  then  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Miller  comes  in.  Let  there  be  no  waste  time  in  trying  to  make  a  musician  out  of 
one  who  has  no  gift  for  it. 

It  is  better  for  the  State  to  take  care  of  educated  paupers  than  of  uneducated  ones.  There 
is  no  waste  in  education  when  education  is  properly  applied.  The  State  cannot  afford  to 
have  citizens  who  do  not  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  whose  views  of 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  society  are  crude  and  undeveloped.  A  citizen  should 
have  right  views  about  these  things,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Hon.  Henry  Phillips  :  The  gentleman  has  said  that  the  blind  institutions  are  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  If  so,  should  they  not  be  treated  upon  the  same 
basis  as  other  educational  institutions — like  the  common  school  ?  In  other  words,  should 
the  superintendents  and  trustees  and  teachers  of  the  blind  attempt  to  place  their  system  of 
education  upon  any  different  plane  or  bring  it  to  a  different  end  than  the  pubhc-school 
system  of  the  State?  Now,  Mr.  Miller's  objective  point  seemed  to  be  this:  That  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  should  go  to  that  extent  that  when  the  pupil  left  the  institution 
he  or  she  might  be  enabled  to  earn  for  himself  or  herself  a  livelihood,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

If  you  take  them  outside  of  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  then  have  you  not 
placed  them  on  the  list  of  charities  ?  When  a  child  enters  an  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  it  becomes  its  home  for  the  time  being.  The  question  is,  shall  we  educate 
him  in  such  a  way  as  will  give  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  greatest  happiness,  mental, 
moral  and  social,  or  shall  he  be  educated  upon  the  lines  of  an  educational  institution  for 
business?  I  came  here  a  long  distance  to  hear  this  matter  discussed.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  these  superintendents  and  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  have  spent  their  energies  and 
their  lives  upon  this  subject  would  give  us  some  facts  and  experiences,  something  to  work 
on.  They  ask  us  to  take  charge  of  these  institutions  and  turn  out  work.  We  come  here 
and  we  find  that  our  superintendents,  whose  business  it  is  to  study  these  things,  are  as 
dumb  as  oysters.  They  don't  give  us  any  practical  facts.  I  insist  that  this  discussion 
ought  not  to  be  closed;  that  these  superintendents  and  teachers  who  have  been  in  this 
service  for  years  should  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  That  is  what  we  are 
here  for. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  last  spoken  whether  he  takes 
the  ground  that  education  in  music  is  purely  a  sentimental  education,  and  that  education  in 
music  is  a  qualification  for  pauperism? 

Judge  Phillips:  No,  sir.  I  am  here  to  get  information.  My  position  is  this  :  That 
we  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  in  teaching  music  to  blind  children,  as  well  as  in 
teaching  music  to  seeing  children,  that  might  just  as  well  be  thrown  away,  because  it  does 
them  no  good. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  take  the  ground  that  education  in  music 
is  time  wasted. 

Judge  Phillips  :  To  some  extent  I  do ;  unless  the  pupil  is  adapted  to  learning 
music. 

Mr.  Wait  :  I  would  make  this  point  :  That  the  errors  which  may  be  made  in  schools 
for  the  blind  in  allowing  pupils  improperly  to  study  music  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
measuring  the  educational  value  of  music.  It  is  a  matter  of  which  perhaps  Judge  Phillips 
may  not  be  aware,  that  before  we  can  determine  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  qualified  for 
the  study  of  music  some  test  of  his  qualifications  must  be  made,  and  that  takes  time.  It 
does  not  do  to  pass  judgment  without  some  time  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  pupil 
really  has  the  capacity  which  will  justify  his  going  on  with  the  work. 

Judge  Phillips:  Now  you  are  doing  just  what  I  want  you  to  do.  You  are  talking 
practically. 

Mr.  Wait  :  That  explains  largely  what  might  appear  to  be  waste.  It  is  the  necessary 
•effort  that  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  school  to  get  pupils  into  right  relations  towards 
educational  subjects,  methods  and  appliances.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  pupils  study 
mathematics  they  will  make  mathematicians.  All  our  work  depends  upon  the  power  of 
attention. 

What  is  better  to  train  the  attention  of  a  pupil  than  that  in  which  he  is  interested  ? 
What  will  interest  a  blind  pupil  quicker  than  music  ?  Remember  our  pupils  see  nothing. 
They  are  shut  in  by  themselves  in  deep  and  all  surrounding  darkness.     What  have  they  to 
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do  with  the  things  that  appeal  to  vision  ?  Nothing.  The  ear  alone  is  the  highway  of  com- 
munication. Everything  must  come  in  that  way  except  the  few  things  they  can  take  in  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  How  shall  we  reach  that  pupil  except  through  his  ear  ?  That  is  the 
one  sense  that  is  left.  How  shall  we  cultivate  it  ?  What  is  better  for  a  little  child  than  to 
hold  his  attention,  to  interest  him,  to  occupy  him?  I  knew  a  boy  who  at  twelve  years  of 
age  had  no  capacity  with  his  hands  and  could  do  but  little  for  himself.  You  could  not  hold 
his  attention  ten  minutes.  One  year's  time  as  a  pupil  in  the  music  department  made  a  com- 
plete change,  and  he  is  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  music  department  of  a  large  academy.  At 
the  start  the  power  of  attention  was  utterly  lost  after  ten  minutes  at  the  key-board.  For 
one  year  he  had  daily  lessons  with  his  teacher,  the  time  being  gradually  increased.  Had 
he  been  put  in  the  broom-shop  he  would  never  have  made  a  broom  if  he  had  lived  to  be  as 
old  as  Methuselah.  Effort,  time  and  money  can  be  much  more  easily  wasted  in  teaching 
blind  pupils  trades  than  in  teaching  them  music;  the  educational  material  and  methods  must 
be  adapted  to  the  controlling  condition  of  the  pupils. 

Music,  however,  must  not  be  put  over  and  above  every  other  study.  People  who  don't 
know  much  about  music  can't  understand  its  relation  to  our  work.  The  testimony  of  every 
superintendent  and  of  every  teacher  who  has  had  much  experience  is,  that  when  parents 
bring  their  children  to  school  they  say,  "Can't  my  child  study  music?"  When  they  do 
study  music  they  are  so  gratified,  and  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  music  department 
there  is  weeping  and  sorrow.  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  It  indicates  a  want,  and  we 
must  take  advantage  of  that  desire  and  want  in  educating  a  blind  person.  A  great  many 
things  must  be  taken  into  account  in  this  work.  If  you  will  look  into  the  report  which  was 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  a  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  what  vocations  had  been 
followed  by  the  pupils  who  passed  through  the  educational  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  you  will  find  that  there  are  more  of  them  set  down  as  teachers  of  music  than  of  any 
other  avocation,  and  that  report  mentioned  some  forty  different  avocations.  It  included 
almost  every  branch — lawyers,  doctors,  teachers  of  music,  teachers  in  public  schools,  insur- 
ance agents,  real  estate  agents,  farmers.  I  can't  state  the  list,  but  there  were  forty  different 
avocationns  that  were  pursued  by  these  boys  and  girls  who  had  gone  to  our  schools.  Now, 
we  have  no  agricultural  schools,  but  boys  from  my  own  school  have  gone  to  farming,  run 
in  debt  for  their  farms,  and  managed  them  so  successfully  as  to  pay  for  them  and  make  a 
good  living.  A  young  man  of  nineteen  left  my  school  and  went  out  into  the  State  of  New 
York,  bought  a  farm,  and  in  fifteen  years  had  it  paid  for.  Another  one,  a  year  ago  this 
spring,  went  out  into  New  York  State  and  went  into  debt  for  a  farm  and  is  working  on  it, 
and  will  pay  for  it  before  he  gets  through  with  it.  He  is  doing  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  discovered  that  boy  to  himself  in  our  school  through  the  process  of  education.  He 
discovered  that  he  had  power;  that  he  could  think;  that  he  could  work ;  that  he  could 
reason.  And  he  has  resolved  to  buy  that  farm  and  pay  for  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  accomplish  his  end.  That  boy  was  an  orphan  and  friendless.  To  him,  as  to  every 
pupil,  education,  and  education  alone,  brings  power  and  possibilities. 

Dr.  Short:  The  topic  as  it  appears  upon  this  programme  is,  to  what  extent  should 
the  State  educate  the  blind  youth?  Now,  in  regard  to  its  duty  to  a  blind  child,  I  would  say 
it  is  what  it  is  to  a  seeing  child.  The  duty  of  the  State  is  to  afford  every  child  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  a  liberal  education  as  will  fit  him  for  intelligent  citizenship.  And  that's  the 
end  of  it,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  duty  of  the  State.  I  don't  believe  the 
State  is  called  upon  to  carry  the  education  of  any  one  up  into  the  professions.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  should  comprise  the  three  particulars — literary,  industrial  and  esthetic. 
There  will  be  no  controversy,  I  think,  as  to  the  question  of  a  literary  education.  We 
should  aim  to  fit  the  child  for  intelligent  citizenship,  acquaint  him  with  the  language  of  his 
country,  as  with  geography,  history,  and  with  every  branch  that  we  deem  necessary  to  a 
seeing  child.  But  now,  with  regard  to  a  seeing  child,  you  would  stop  at  that  point;  you 
would  not  teach  him  a  trade.  If  you  want  him  to  be  a  blacksmith,  you  can  apprentice  him 
to  a  blacksmith,  and  so  of  any  other  calling.  It  is,  however,  important  to  aid  the  child  in 
acquiring  such  an  industrial  education  as  may  be  of  value  to  him  in  the  matter  of  self-main- 
tenance. You  will  find  examples,  just  as  Mr.  Church  has  said,  where  you  can  do  very 
httle,  practically  nothing,  in  the  way  of  mechanical  education.  Then  in  many  cases  we 
can  carry  on  the  education  in  teaching  them  music.  It  is  true  that  in  rare  cases  you  might 
find  seeing  persons  who  would  help  a  blind  person  in  the  way  of  a  musical  education,  but 
you  would  not  meet  very  many  such  opportunities,  and  the  school  must  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  musical  education  as  would  be  of  value  in  forming  the  character,  and  in 
the  way  of  making  him  self-supporting,  and  no  child  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  oppor- 
tunity until  a  full  and  fair  trial  is  given.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wait  that  there  should  be  a  full 
and  fair  trial  before  the  child  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  that  branch  of  education.     It 
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is  so  much  to  them  in  respect  to  their  characters,  so  much  to  them  in  every  way,  that  a 
continued  and  faithful  effort  to  develop  a  capacity  for  music  will  be  justified. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  that  comes  home  to  every  man  of 
us.  I  am  so  glad  that  Judge  Phillips  made  the  remarks  that  he  did.  It  is  an  inspiration, 
let  me  say  in  this  place,  that  he  has  come.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Morris  has  been  to  every 
one  of  us  what  these  men  have  been  in  the  Association  from  the  beginning,  a  perpetual 
encouragement.  I  wish  they  could  be  present  at  every  meeting,  and  as  many  delegates 
besides  as  could  possibly  come,  so  that  we  might  have  a  fair  understanding  of  what  we 
want  to  do,  what  we  can  do,  and  what  things  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  do  or  nut. 

Here  is  a  question  before  us,  To  what  extent  should  the  State  educate  blind  youth  ? 
Now,  Judge  Phillips  says,  "  You  are  dumb  ;  you  have  nothing  to  say."  The  reason  of 
that  is  because  we  have  so  much  to  say  that  a  single  afternoon  would  not  give  us  time. 

We  are  developing  a  theory  of  education,  as  it  must  be  applied  to  a  defective  class.  In 
the  first  place,  the  question  comes  up  as  to  the  general  theory  of  education,  and  then  the 
question  arises  as  to  how  it  shall  be  employed.  It  depends  upon  the  youth  altogether.  In 
view  of  the  great  meetings  where  thousands  come  together  to  exchange  views,  the  little 
work  that  we  are  doing  seems  utterly  small.  But  what  did  our  Saviour  do  when  He  was 
feeding  the  thousands  ?  He  sent  around  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  should 
be  lost.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do.  That  is  what  our  work  is,  to  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments. It  is  a  small  work  in  comparison  with  the  great  forces  of  education  that  are  around 
us.  Yet  the  work  we  do  amounts  to  everything.  There  is  the  difference  of  the  universe 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  either  among  the  blind  or  among  seeing  persons. 
Nature  comes  in  with  ten  thousand  lessons  to  reiterate  and  enforce  education  among  seeing 
persons.  But  among  blind  children  the  forces  of  nature  are  as  nothing.  So  the  teachers 
of  those  children  will  have  that  work  to  do.  We  are  met  at  the  very  beginning  with 
unusual  conditions.  Each  child,  as  it  comes  into  our  schools,  is  a  problem.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  that  child  ?  As  our  friend  said  of  that  boy  of  twelve  who  eould  not  dress 
his  feet,  who  could  not  tie  his  tie,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  such  a  child  ?  Are  you  going 
to  so  modify  your  course  of  instruction  that  you  can  do  that  in  each  case  which  the  needs 
of  each  case  may  require  ?  It  is  better  that  a  blind  man  should  go  to  the  poorhouse 
having  learned  to  tie  a  broom  than  to  go  without  having  learned  to  tie  that  broom.  I 
believe,  as  Mr.  W^ait  says,  it  is  better  to  educate  a  pauper  than  not  to  educate  him.  I 
protest,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  against  the  questions,  "  Is  it  going  to  pay  ?"  "  Are 
you  going  to  teach  that  person  to  earn  his  own  living?"  That  test  is  never  required  in  any 
school  for  the  seeing,  in  any  high  school,  or  in  any  college  in  the  land.  That  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  teachers.  That  is  the  individual  question.  That  is  a  personal  question 
that  each  one  must  work  out  for  himself. 

How  our  conditions  are  complicated!  We  open  the  school,  and  invite  the  blind  to 
come.  To  what  extent  shall  the  State  educate  the  blind  pupil  ?  And  here  come  in  forty  or 
fifty,  and  they  insist  that  we  shall  apply  our  methods  of  education,  whatever  they  may  be, 
to  them.  And,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  heart-breaking  to  a  teacher  of 
the  blind,  it  is  to  have  these  educational  problems  complicated  by  such  conditions.  How 
long  has  he  been  blind?  Two  years,  perhaps,  or  less;  or,  worse  than  all,  his  whole  long 
life.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  him?  How  can  we  answer  in  one  afternoon 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our  blind  children  and  how  far  the  State  should  educate  the 
blind?  That  is  the  reason  we  are  dumb  when  such  questions  come  up.  We  don't  know 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  blind.  We  cannot  take  the  theory  of  educators  that  will 
apply  to  the  education  of  seeing  children  and  make  our  schools  conform  to  it.  Our  business 
is  to  take  the  children  as  they  are  and  do  with  them  the  best  we  can.  How  long  has  it 
taken  to  crystallize  the  principles  for  the  education  of  the  seeing?  Thousands  of  years. 
How  long  have  our  schools  for  the  blind  been  at  work?  Only  three  of  them  a  liitle  over 
sixty  years.  Has  there  been  time  to  more  than  collect  a  few  scattered  data  here  and  there, 
and  come  together  and  simply  say  what  we  have  done?  We  cannot  lay  down  a  perfect 
scheme  of  education  for  the  blind  that  will  cover  all  the  different  cases. 

What  shall  we  do  to  educate  our  blind  children  ?  They  come  into  the  school-room  nat- 
urally indolent ;  blindness  tends  to  make  the  child  abnormally  slow,  abnormally  dull,  and 
we  are  expected  to  account  to  him  when  he  leaves  us.  I  would  say  that  we  modify  our 
work  to  suit  the  conditions  of  each  child.  One  may  be  educated  in  the  broom-shop,  another 
bv  the  piano,  another  in  memory  studies,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out,  and 
this  essential  work  is  not  waste.  The  net  result  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  some 
results  of  our  work.  We  can  point  with  pride  to  those  pupils  who  have  been  faithful  and 
who  have  been  industrious.  We  know  with  what  almost  superhuman  exertions  they  have 
accomplished  the  most  difficult  things,  and  have  even  taken  place  side  by  side  with  their 
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seeing  brothers,  and  we  know  that  there  has  never  been  a  child  in  any  of  our  institutions 
who  has  not  gone  away  the  better  for  having  been  there. 

Mr.  Miller:  Mr.  President,  indulge  me  just  one  moment  more.  From  a  business 
standpoint,  the  State,  perhaps,  has  no  right  to  carry  its  education  of  the  bhnd  beyond  a 
certain  point.  But  we  add  to  that  the  sentimental  part  of  it,  and  the  State  has  a  right  to  go 
to  any  extent  it  pleases  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Now,  each  one  of  our  State  institu- 
tions guarantees  to  every  child  within  its  limits  a  common-school  education.  It  thinks  that 
the  child  cannot  be  well  educated  in  a  school  for  the  seeing.  What  does  the  State  propose 
to  do  ?  We  gather  these  children  in  an  institution,  and  these  schools  are  furnished,  in 
addition  to  what  is  furnished  to  an  ordinary  child,  with  board  and  light ;  the  common, 
ordinary  schools  of  the  State  furnish  shelter,  heat,  books  and  instruction.  The  State  having 
furnished  those,  the  next  step  is  to  put  every  child  into  the  easiest  and  shortest  and  most 
business-like  way  of  making  a  living,  to  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  take  a  child  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  and  it  takes  it  ten  or  twelve  years  to  do  just  the  work  that  you 
expect  a  blind  child  to  do  in  six  or  eight  years.  After  the  institution  has  done  that,  do  you 
believe  that  it  is  just  the  thing  to  turn  that  child  out  without  looking  after  something  besides 
the  education  ?  You  have  got  to  put  that  child  in  some  shape  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  it  will 
become  a  charge  upon  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  State  ceases  when  the  child  has  been 
educated.  Of  eighty-four  graduates  that  have  gone  from  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  from  the  time  that  I  first  became  connected  with  that  institution,  sixty-eight  are  taking 
care  of  themselves,  sixteen  are  unaccounted  for.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  find  out  first 
what  the  child  is  fitted  for.  Out  of  the  ninety-two  pupils  that  we  have  in  our  school,  sixty- 
two  of  them  took  music  last  year.  If  we  find  a  pupil  cannot  learn  music  then  we  make 
something  else  of  him. 

Mr.  Morrison:  Mr.  President,  the  State  has  never  said  to  what  extent  it  will  educate 
the  seeing  yet.  Why  should  we  put  a  limit  to  the  State's  education  of  the  blind  ?  Our 
States  make  appropriations  to  universities,  to  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  polytechnics. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  why  there  should  be  a  limitation  to  their  duty  of  educating  the  blind  ? 
Why  should  the  blind  be  selected  as  victims  of  limitation  ?  If  a  young  man  or  woman  who 
happens  to  be  blind  has  the  ability  to  obtain  an  education,  why  should  there  be  any  limita- 
tion as  to  how  much  the  State  should  do  for  that  individual  when  for  the  education  of  seeing 
people  the  State  has  no  limitation  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  any  limitation  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  upon  the  part  of  the  State  wh^n  there  is  none  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the 
education  of  the  seeing. 

Judge  Phili  ips  :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  called  upon  for  statistics.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  although  my  experience  is  somewhat  limited  in  this  line  of  educational  work,  I 
will  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  seeing  child  learn  to  read  as  fluently  as  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral blind  children  learn  to  read  in  the  same  length  of  time.  I  can  point  you  to  a  graduate 
from  the  school  of  our  State  who  is  earning  a  good  living  by  piano-tuning,  and  he  has  a 
family  to  support.  And  there  are  more  than  one,  but  I  know  him  personally.  I  can 
point  to  another  graduate  of  our  institution  who  applied  himself  to  piano-tuning  until  he 
had  accumulated  sufficient  money  to  take  him  to  a  denominational  college,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  then  went  back  to  his  piano-tuning,  then  went  to 
Europe  and  then  came  back  again  to  his  piano- tuning,  and  he  is  now  in  Europe.  These 
are  some  of  the  fruits. 


PAPER  BY  S.  S.  BURROWS,  M.D.,  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  ENTITLED  "THE 
DETRIMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  POLITICAL  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHER  STATE  INSTITUTIONS." 

That  the  world  moves  is  no  more  evinced  by  its  material  prosperity  and  progress,  its 
useful  inventions  and  improved  machinery,  its  marvelous  achievements  in  practically  anni- 
hilating  time  and  space  by  taming  the  electric  current  and  harnessing  it  to  the  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  wires,  and  through  its  subtle  influence  propelling  the  street  railway  car  with 
a  marvel  of  rapidity,  than  obtains  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  a  Christian 
civilization  that  reaches  out  its  sympathetic  arms  in  needful  help  toward  "the  defective 
classes"  of  our  race,  who  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight  or  hearing,  or  by  lack  of  mental  endow- 
ment, are  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  battle  of  life.  That  the  world  moves  we  have  only 
to  look  back  down  the  corridors  of  time,  through  the  dim  pages  of  history,  to  learn  of 
uncivilized  countries  where  human  beings  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  born  blind  or  deaf,  or 
with  other  physical  defects,  were  regarded  as  monstrosities — victims  of  satanic  influence — 
the  existence  of  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  putting  them  to  death. 
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Even  as  late  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ,  it  is  said  tliat  the  gifted  Augustine 
regarded  the  deaf  mute  as  "incapable  of  salvation"  because  "faith  cometh  by  hearing," 
and  as  the  deaf  could  not  hear,  neither  could  they  be  saved.  That  the  civilization  of  the 
present  is  in  marked  contradistinction  with  that  of  the  past,  is  evinced  from  the  fact  "that 
the  defective  classes"  are  given  more  thought,  are  receiving  more  care  and  attention,  and 
more  ample  provisions  are  being  made  for  their  education  and  elevation  than  obtained  in  the 
olden  time.  As  has  been  aptly  said  by  another,  "the  treatment  of  the  defective  classes  by 
society  is  a  true  gauge  that  measures  the  rising  tide  of  civilization."  In  the  light  of  present 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  philanthropic  endeavor,  does  it  not  seem  a 
little  remarkable  that  while  in  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  blindness  had  existed  in  the 
ratio  of  about  I  to  l,ooo  population  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  with  a  larger 
percentage,  no  doubt,  in  climates  less  favorable,  and  in  countries  less  civilized  than  Europe 
and  America,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  while  the  non-seeing  have  been  objects  of  commisera- 
tion and  pity  in  all  ages  of  the  past,  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  century  that  Christian 
civilization  has  taken  them  in  its  embrace  and  shed  the  benign  influence  of  its  light  upon  their 
midnight  darkness  ?  The  idea  of  making  provision  for  their  education  and  elevation,  redeem- 
ing them  from  the  degradation  of  beggarly  want  as  a  class,  never  once  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  enlightened  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  procured  a  precarious  living  by  begging  by 
the  wayside  or  by  asking  alms  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  there  being  no  one  to  teach 
them  a  more  honorable  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  or  rescue  them  from  the  inseparable 
evils  connected  with  a  life  of  mendicancy.  Nor  when  the  light  of  Christian  civilization  first 
dawned  upon  the  world,  with  its  philanthropic  reforms,  did  it  make  any  provision  for  the 
■enlightenment  and  elevation  of  this  class  of  defectives.  They  still  sat  by  the  wayside  in 
beggarly  dejection,  waiting  for  the  Nazarene  to  pass  that  way,  or  frequented  the  doors  of 
the  Christian  churches  instead  of  the  heathen  temples,  soliciting  charity  in  the  name  of 
Christ  instead  of  yEsculapius.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  kind-hearted  monarch, 
Louis  IX.,  that  any  special  provision  was  made  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  blind.  In 
1260  he  established  a  hospital  in  Paris,  where  his  soldiers  who  had  campaigned  in  Egypt 
and  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia  could  receive  needed  attention  and  support.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  thoughtful  and  benevolent  men,  who  had  witnessed  with  interest  the  sad 
fate  of  the  blind,  sought  to  devise  some  process  for  their  instruction,  but  failed  of  success. 
It  was  not  until  as  late  as  1784,  when  Valentine  Haiiy,  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  philan- 
thropist, established  a  school  at  Paris  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  bUnd,  that  their 
development  in  an  educational  direction  received  very  much  attention.  His  first  pupil  was 
a  young  blind  beggar,  to  whom  he  paid  a  stipend  in  lieu  of  his  acquisitions  by  begging,  and 
who  soon  proved  to  he  an  apt  scholar.  It  was  not  long  after  Haiiy  commenced  his  labors 
in  instructing  the  bUnd  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  or  mode  of  printing 
by  which  touch  could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  sight.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long, 
however,  until  accident  gave  him  the  key  with  which  to  solve  this  problem.  Sending  one 
of  his  pupils  by  the  name  of  Lesiieur  to  his  desk  one  day  for  some  articles  he  needed,  the 
young  man  found  there  a  printed  card  of  invitation  which  had  received  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion from  the  type  that  in  passing  his  fingers  over  the  back  of  it  he  distinguished  the  letter 
O.  Showing  his  discovery  to  Haiiy,  the  philanthropist  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  principle 
•of  printing  for  the  blind  was  solved,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  perfect  the  process  to 
give  to  the  multitude  sitting  in  darkness  the  light  that  comes  from  the  printed  page._  From 
these  inauspicious  beginnings  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  coupled  in  some 
instances  with  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  multiplied  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as  in  the 
New,  until  in  1853  there  were  no  less  than  seventy  reported  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  we  have  thirty-eight  institutions  established  for  the  education 
of  the  blind.  While  in  Great  Britain  the  work  hus  been  left  mainly  to  charitable  enterprise, 
in  the  United  States  very  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located,  and  are  supported  by  appropriations  by  the  State  Legislature. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  more  substantial  and  practical  way  of  maintaining  these  insti- 
tutions, which  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  eleemosynary  or  charitable.  On  principles 
of  public  policy  the  State  owes  to  all  its  citizens,  irrespective  of  physical  defects,  a  common- 
school  education.  If  the  State  has  within  its  borders  children  who  by  reason  of  defective 
sight  or  hearing  are  unable  to  obtain  an  education  in  our  common  or  graded  schools,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  State  officials  to  see  to  it  that  provisions  are  made,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  for  their  education,  nor  should  such  pupils,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  some 
central  place  or  institution,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  for  their  proper  education,  be  regarded 
as  paupers,  but  as  honorable  wards  of  the  State.  The  disadvantages  that  obtain  from  State 
control  of  these  institutions  is  the  tendency,  in  recent  years,  to  a  centralization  of  power  in 
their  management  by  executive  authority  extending  all  along  the  line,  from  the  superintendent 
<lo\vn  to  the  lowest  official,  and  even  the  employees  connected  with  the  institution. 
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Political  influence  seems  to  be  the  touch-stone  that  determines  the  qualifications  of  ofiicers 
and  teachers  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  that  have  the  supervision  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  "defective  classes."  While  this  does  not  obtain  with  many  of  the 
institutions  with  which  some  of  you  are  connected,  where  long  years  of  service  and  expe- 
rience have  eminently  qualified  you  for  the  positions  you  at  present  occupy ;  like  in  the 
Perkins  school  at  Boston,  Mass.;  the  school  at  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  in  the  States  of 
Georgia,  Maryland,  New  York,  California,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
where  the  superintendency  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  continuous 
through  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  thirty-five  years,  undisturbed  by  political  changes  in  the 
State.  While  this  is  true  of  some  of  you,  there  are  other  States  in  the  Union  less  fortunate 
in  this  regard,  where  these  institutions  have  become  the  foot-ball  of  contending  political 
parties.  The  pernicious  doctrine  that,  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  may  have  been 
good  Jacksonian  democracy  when  applied  to  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  or  to 
positions  of  civil  administration  of  the  State;  but  never  should  have  obtained,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  benevolent  educational  institutions  thereof,  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
generous  impulses  of  all  parties.  The  question  of  party  affiliation,  on  the  part  of  officers 
and  teachers  of  an  educational  institution,  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  their  efficiency  as 
the  color  of  their  hair  or  the  mode  of  dress  with  which  they  are  attired.  Without 
stopping  to  draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud,  and  other  States  in  the  Union  (if  such  there  are)  where  the  blight  of  reorganization 
for  political  reasons  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  their  educational  institutions,  a  brief  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
may  serve  as  a  fitting  illustration  of  this  growing  evil.  The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind  had 
its  commencement,  in  1837,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  it  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  establishment 
in  the  United  States,  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  Mass.,  the  New  York  Institution  in 
New  York  city  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Philadelphia  having  preceded  it  by  a  few 
years.  The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
city  of  Columbus  with  five  pupils  in  attendance,  increasing  to  eleven  before  the  close  of  the 
term,  costing  for  the  first  year  in  salaries  and  current  expense  $1,707.15.  Eleven  acres  of 
land  having  been  purchased  for  a  site,  and  by  the  generous  impulses  of  the  good  people  of 
the  city  presented  as  a  free  gift  to  the  State,  buildings  were  erected  on  these  grounds  to 
accommodate  from  sixty  to  eighty  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $34,409.  Through  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  its  early  superintendents  and  teachers,  Messrs.  Chapin,  Penniman,  McMillen 
and  Harte,  all  of  whom  discharged  their  duties,  as  is  claimed,  faithfully  and  creditably,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Lord,  wdiose  scholarly  attainments  and  peculiar 
methods  of  discipline,  so  effectual  because  behind  them  was  a  man  of  pure  life  and  lender 
heart,  the  school  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  until,  in  1S68,  Dr.  Lord  resigned  to 
accept  a  similar  position  in  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia.  Mr. 
G.  L.  Smead  (now  the  Rev.  Smead),  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  senior  department  of 
the  school  for  nine  years,  succeeded  Dr.  Lord  in  the  superintendency  of  the  institution, 
which  position  he  held  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Smead  proved  to  be  a  fitting  successor  to  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  Under  his  wise  and  beneficent  management  the  prosperity  so 
auspiciously  inaugurated  with  Dr.  Lord's  administration  continued  to  bless  the  institution. 
In  1870  the  old  wooden  structure  gave  place  to  the  magnificent  edifice  now  occupying  irs 
place,  capable  of  accommodating  300  inmates  and  costing  the  State  $358,477.92.  In  January 
of  1885  the  wily  serpent  of  reorganization  for  political  reasons  coiled  its  slimy  folds  about 
the  institution  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  successful  career  this 
great  and  good  man  was  asked  to  resign — to  step  down  and  out — to  give  place  to  his  senior 
teacher,  Mr.  Henry  Snyder,  who,  though  a  successful  teacher,  proved,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  altogether  incompetent  to  manage  the  school.  After  six  months  of  inefficient 
superintendency  he  was  superseded  by  Dr.  Fricker,  of  Ashtabula,  whose  short  term  of  one 
year  promised  well.  But  meanwhile  a  change  in  the  State  administration  had  occurred.  Gov- 
ernor Foraker,  having  succeeded  Governor  Floadly  in  January,  1886,  the  Doctor  was  asked 
to  resign,  to  give  place  to  the  new  appointee.  Col.  C.  H.  Miller,  whose  administration  was 
said  to  have  been  a  success,  but  destined  to  be  reversed  at  the  expiration  of  Governor 
Foraker's  second  term,  when  James  F.  Campbell  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
State.  In  1889  Dr.  Fricker  was  recalled  to  take  charge  of  the  school  as  its  superintendent,, 
thus  verifying  the  assertion  of  the  poet  when  he  said  : 

"  For  time  at  last  sets  all  thnigs  even, 
And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour 
There  never  yet  was  human  power 
That  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  that  treasures  ud  a  wrone." 
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After  two  years  of  a  faithful  service  the  Doctor  was  succeeded  by  your  humble  servant, 
not  as  a  candidate  against  Dr.  Fricker,  as  he  must  remember,  but  only  in  event  that  a 
change  was  inevitable  under  the  new  administration.  Notwithstanding  we  belong  to  differ- 
ent political  parties  we  have  been  life-long  personal  friends,  and  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  accord  to  others  the  same  privilege  I  claim  for  myself — the  God-given  right  of  indepen- 
dent thought  and  independent  convictions  on  questions  of  public  policy. 

i\Iy  voice  and  vote  have  ever  been  against  making  changes  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  except  for  causes  other  than  political.  If  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  said  to  be  the  largest  numerically  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world,  carrying  upon  its  rolls  during  the  past  term  just  closed  281  pupils,  occupying  a 
magnificent  structure,  located  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Columbus,  within  a  State  of  fertile  re- 
sources and  of  noble-hearted  men  and  women,  and  fast  becoming,  if  not  already,  the 
mother  of  Presidents,  falls  below  other  States  in  the  Union  in  caring  for  and  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  proficiency  in  some  of  its  educational  institutions,  may  it  not  be  fairly  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  for  the  past  dozen  years  or  more  the  mildew  of  reorganiza- 
tion has  hung  over  them  like  a  pall,  dampening  the  ardor  of  the  faithful  and  stimulating  the 
disloyal  element  that  is  liable  to  exist  in  all  institutions  of  the  kind  to  undue  activity.  In 
our  own  State  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  splendid  record  made  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Doran,  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth  for  the  past  thirty  years,  with 
that  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  where  within  the  past  three  years  as  many  superintendents 
have  been  at  the  head  of  that  institution,  to  get  an  object  lesson  of  the  pernicious  effects  of 
political  interference  with  these  institutions.  But  a  new  star  has  arisen  in  the  political 
horizon  of  Ohio's  pohtics.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  you  are  allied,  or  whether  your  antecedents  have  been  Republican  or  Democratic. 
The  all-important  question,  and  the  one  that  decided  your  fate,  is  do  you  wear  the  McKin- 
ley  or  do  you  wear  the  Foraker  badge  ?  Did  the  constituency  behind  you  in  the  late  gub- 
ernatorial convention  at  Zanesville  align  themselves  with  the  administration  party  or  were 
they  found  in  the  camp  of  the  successful  incoming  administration? 

If  in  the  former  position,  and  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  your  ear  close_  to  the 
ground  and  listen  intently,  you  will  hear  the  grinding  of  the  headman's  ax  with  which  you 
are  to  be  decapitated.  One  other  question  in  connection  with  this  subject  deserves  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  is  the  unjust  discrimination,  in  our  own  State  at  least,  between  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  "  defective  classes  "  and  other  schools  of  the  State  in  matters  of  assess- 
ment for  political  purposes.  Why  levy  contributions  upon  benevolent  institutions  while 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are  allowed  to  go  scot  free  ?  What  principle  of 
equity  or  justice  makes  it  right  that  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
should  be  made  objects  of  political  plunder,  while  the  pubUc  schools  and  State  universities 
and  colleges  are  exempt  from  such  taxation  ?  True,  the  male  officers  and  teachers  of  these 
benevolent  institutions,  many  of  whom  are  deaf  or  blind  themselves,  are  told  that  it  is  not 
a  binding  obligation,  but  a  voluntary  contribution,  in  which  they  can  act  their  pleasure;, 
but  in  the  same  breath  it  is  very  significantly  suggested  that  there  are  plenty  of  good 
teachers  willing  to  take  their  places  at  the  close  of  the  term,  which  unhesitatingly  makes 
the  3  per  cent,  assessment  a  willing  contribution  irrespective  of  political  affiliations  of  the 
contributor. 

Although  the  newly  elected  senior  teacher  of  the  blind,  fresh  from  the  literary  fields  of 
the  Old  World,  got  his  French,  German  and  English  so  badly  mixed  at  his  first  assessment, 
when  he  planked  down  his  twenty-four  dollars,  that  he  exclaimed  in  broken  English, 
"Gewhiticus,  why  did  not  some  one  tell  me  of  this  political  plundering  before  I  entered !" 

As  the  despised  Nazarene,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was  compelled  to 
bear  his  own  cross  up  the  rugged  hill  of  Calvary,  so,  under  the  blazing  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  some  of  the  officers  and  teachers  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  "defective  classes"  are  compelled  to  contribute  of  their  means,  and  possibly  with 
their  vote  as  well,  to  the  end  that  their  own  decapitization  may  be  executed  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  I  know  not  what  institutions  in  the  United  Stales  are  under  the  ban  of 
poHtical  reorganizations.  I  only  know  that  some  of  the  institutions  with  which  some  of 
you  are  connected,  from  your  long  tenure  of  office,  mast  have  been  remarkably  free  from 
political  interference.  That  changes  should  come  occasionally,  for  reasons  other  than 
political,  is  to  be  expected.  But  when  a  State  hovers  its  protecting  wings  over  its  unfortu- 
nate wards,  to  the  end  that  the  party  in  power  may  reward  the  faithful  in  party  lines  with 
positions  of  profit  and  honor,  irrespective  of  qualifications  for  the  same,  there  is  but  little  in 
such  conduct  to  redeem  it  from  contempt. 

If  this  is  the  highest  ambition  to  which  political  parties  are  capable  of  aspiring,  then 
God  have  mercy  on  political  parties,  for  an  outraged  and  indignant  people  will  rise  m  their 
might  at  length  and  hurl  from  power    any  party  that  will    thus   make   merry  with  the 
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unfortunate  wards  of  the  State.  God  grant  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  non-partisan 
boards  will  preside  over  the  destinies  of  educational  institutions  for  defectives,  lifting  them 
out  of  the  cesspool  of  partisan  strife  to  the  higher  plane  of  efficient  management,  that  will  no 
longer  be  a  reproach  to  the  good  people  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located,  or  a  burning 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


DISCUSSION. 


By  the  President  :  The  very  impressive  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  now 
open  for  discussion,  and  we  hope  you  will  discuss  it  fully  in  all  its  various  phases. 

Mr.  Morrison  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  discuss  Dr.  Burrows's 
paper,  except  that  we  all  recognize  the  condition  of  things  that  he  describes  as  most 
unfortunate.  How  it  may  be  remedied,  except  as  people  grow  more  wise  and  more  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  we  don't  know.  In  Maryland  we  never  have 
had  any  trouble  from  this  source. 

We  all  feel  that  this  condition  of  things  ought  not  to  be,  but  how  to  suggest  a  remedy  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

By  the  President:  If  the  Chair  may  be  pardoned,  a  word,  on  this  subject.  I  would 
say  that  I  think  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  what  may  be  called  the  State  management  or  conduct  of  such  insti- 
tutions. There  are  different  methods  and  principles  of  organization  of  institutions  for  the 
Tslind,  as  you  are  all  well  aware;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  exist  in  institutions  controlled  by  the  State.  If  it  were  so  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
then  I  am  sure  we  would  all  favor  a  method  of  organization  or  management  which  would 
remove  such  institutions  from  State  control. 

To  give  point  to  the  statement  that  I  have  just  made,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  to  State  control  and  management  of  such  institutions,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  what  may  impress  some  of  you  as  a  rather  striking  thing  in  the  State  from 
which  I  come,  Minnesota.  The  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  which  is 
under  the  management  of  the  same  Board  of  Directors  as  is  the  School  for  the  Blind 
(which  I  represent),  has  just  completed  a  period  of  thirty  years'  continuous  service  in  that 
institution,  and  by  reason  of  ill  health  and  advanced  age  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
that  position.  His  successor  has  been  sought  during  the  last  year  with  patience  and 
assiduity  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and  although  Minnesota  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  Republican  State,  the  Board  of  Directors  found  it  desirable  to  go  down  to 
Missouri  to  select  an  educator  as  the  head  of  that  institution. 

Judge  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Burrows  says  that  the  doctrine,  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils,  ought  not  to  apply  to  educational  or  charitable  institutions.  We  ought 
to  be,  all  of  us,  much  better  Christians  than  we  are,  but  I  want  to  say  here  that  that  doctrine 
is  as  much  a  part  of  American  civilization  now  as  any  other  principle  of  American  politics — 
to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  The  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Happy  is  that  State  whose  institutions  are  not  sustained  by  public  funds,  and 
happy  are  the  people  where  such  a  condition  of  things  exist.  But  where  the  State  creates 
and  maintains  the  institution,  where  the  taxes  are  from  the  people  direct,  the  executives  of 
the  party  in  political  power  are  the  ones  that  are  held  responsible  for  the  well  doing  of  that 
institution.  And  as  well  might  you  say  that  the  Superintendent  of  an  institution  shall  not 
sift  thoroughly  his  employees,  that  he  shall  take  those  who  are  inimical  to  him,  opposed  to 
his  methods,  opposed  to  his  practice,  in  the  instiution.  If  the  principle  is  true  in  one  case, 
it  is  true  in  the  other.  Shall  he  retain  them  ?  It  is  not  wise  policy  to  have  disloyalty  in 
an  institution.  The  Superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  institution's  well  doing.  They 
don't  tell  me  that  it  is  the  teacher  or  the  hostler.  They  tell  me  it  is  the  Superintendent. 
Then  must  not  that  Superintendent  have  surrounding  him  people  honest  and  true  and  loyal 
to  his  interests,  to  maintain  his  authority,  to  carry  out  his  instructions  ?     Most  assuredly. 

The  party  in  charge  is  responsible,  and  every  person  in  the  State's  employ  must  be  in 
sympathy  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  those  that  are  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
these  institutions. 

Now,  gentlemen  may  say  that  this  is  all  wrong.  I  say  it  is  all  right,  so  long  as  our 
system  of  government  is  as  it  is.  It  is  said  that  these  assessments  ought  not  to  be  made. 
I  don't  know  any  difference  between  a  superintendent  of  an  institution  for  the  insane  or  the 
blind  and  a  janitor  in  your  federal  building,  or  in  your  court-house,  or  in  the  sheriff's  office. 
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Yet  no  man  can  stand  up  here  and  tell  me  that  the  sherifif  or  any  other  employee  of  the 
government  is  not  compelled  to  contribute.  And  why?  Does  the  ^character  of  the 
employment  change  his  liability  and  responsibility  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  should  have  only  those  in  close  allegiance  to  him,  then  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  positions.  I  know — not  from  sad  experience,  but  from  glad  experi- 
ence— that  they  do  change  things  about.  The  fellows  that  are  in  would  love  to  have  the 
rules  of  civil  service  enforced  while  they  are  in,  so  as  to  keep  the  other  fellows  out. 

Every  man  that  is  in  the  employ  of  the  State  has  to  pay  for  it.  You  may  say  it  is  wrong. 
I  admit  that  in  one  sense  it  may  be  wrong.  But  you  have  got  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  the 
facts  are.  You  say  there  is  no  remedy.  There  may  be  mitigation — perhaps  not  a  remedy. 
But  I  know  very  well,  in  a  celebrated  case  in  our  State,  that  our  institution  did  not  suffer 
by  the  change.  I  know  very  well  that  the  institutions  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  schools  to  educate  political  workers,  so  far  as  the  employees 
were  concerned,  from  the  Superintendent  down  to  the  boy  that  brought  the  coal — the 
insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind.  When  a  superintendent  will  march  from  his  own 
town  to  a  neighboring  town  at  the  head  of  a  political  procession,  don't  talk  to  me  about  it's 
being  wrong  to  remove  him.  The  fault  of  a  hasty  and  perhaps  unwise  removal  often  lies  in 
a  partisan  interference  on  the  part  of  an  employee.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  go.  The 
system  of  American  politics  demands  that  every  man  who  holds  an  official  position  must  use 
his  influence,  his  voice  and  his  vote  to  sustain  a  partisan  policy.  Now,  you  can  preach  against 
this  as  much  as  you  please.  You  can  say  it  is  immoral,  it  is  wrong.  It  is  a  tact,  neverthe- 
less. There  is  not  a  party  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  free  from  it.  They  all  swear 
they  are  when  they  are  not  in  power,  but  as  soon  as  they  get  in  power,  they  suddenly 
become  converted  to  the  doctrine,  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils.  Virtue  doesn't  exist  in 
political  parties,  and  it  never  has  and  never  will.  Let  the  superintendents,  the  employe^es 
and  the  officers  do  the  least  they  can  in  partisan  politics,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
escape,  but  if  they  are  wise,  they  will  go  in  hammer  and  tongs  for  the  people  of  the  State, 
knowing  that  all  their  Christian  forbearance  will  not  avail  them  with  men  in  politics. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  That  is  a  very  calm  and  deliberate  sentence  passed  by  Judge  Phillips, 
but  one  that  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  without  protest.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  going  to 
save  this  country  it  is  to  eliminate  from  our  schools,  from  our  charitable  institutions,  from 
all  of  our  public  offices,  this  spirit  of  partisan  promotion.  Now,  if  these  things  are  so — I  am 
not  going  to  admit  that  they  are — and  if  we  are  responsible  for  them,  as  to  a  large  extent  we 
are,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  us  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  submit  and 
make  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  I  protest  against  it.  The  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  fight  it,  if  we  go  down  in  the  fight.  I  look  upon  what  this  country  has  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  civil-service  reform,  and  my  heart  rejoices  ;  and  the  day  is  coming 
when  such  things,  as  our  good  brother  from  Illinois  has  told  us,  can  never  again  happen. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  the  case  of  the  superintendent  he  speaks  of  was  exactly  right.  He 
was  paid  to  do  it  by  his  party.  I  have  never  paid  a  political  assessment  in  my  life.  I  have 
never  been  called  on  for  an  assessment.  The  superintendents  in  my  State  are  not  called 
upon  for  assessments,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon.  I  am  the  superintendent  for 
the  State  and  not  the  superintendent  for  a  party.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  argument  in  favor  of  civil-service  reform.  We  have  seen  our  best  men  go  down 
before  this  evil.  We  have  seen  the  innocent — we  don't  complain  when  the  guilty  go  down — 
but  when  a  man  who  has  given  his  life,  who  has  given  his  best  thoughts,  his  best  efforts,  his 
whole  heart  to  the  work,  is  cut  down,  we  protest  against  it,  and  every  right  feeling  person 
in  the  community  rebels  against  it.  I  have  never  met  a  single  person  who  has  asserted  that 
he  thought  it  was  right  that  partisan  politics  should  come  into  the  management  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  may  be  different  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  doubtless  it  is,  but  that  is  the  way 
we  people  in  Kentucky  feel,  and  although  political  corruption  there  is  great,  we  believe 
there  is  a  good  time  coming,  when  honest,  straightforward  performance  of  duty  will  be  the 
criterion.  Look  at  those  schools  where  they  are  having  a  new  superintendent  every  few 
years.  Who  pays  for  it  all  ?  The  American  people,  I  believe,  will  not  endure  whatever 
the  poUticians  may  choose  to  thrust  upon  them,  but  they  will  thrust  it  back  upon  the 
politicians  and  say  to  them  that  they  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  reform. 

Mr.  Bliss  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  this  discussion  before  this  Convention  is 
about  as  pertinent  as  the  discussion  of  gambling  in  a  prayer-meeting,  and  I  can't  see  what 
you  expect  to  accomplish  by  it.  The  Judge  has  stated  some  plain  facts  concerning  political 
influence  on  these  institutions.  I  have  had  charge  of  one  of  them  for  a  year.  I  am  a 
political  appointee,  and  as  such  I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  regard  this  as  in  any  sense  a 
philanthropic  business.  Deprived  of  the  salaries  connected  with  it,  there  would  be  lots  of 
government  vacancies  to-morrow.    I  don't  beheve  it  requires  any  large  amount  of  experience 
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to  conduct  an  institution  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind.  I  believe  that  this  country  is  full  of  men 
and  women  who  possess  the  intelligence  and  the  executive  ability  to  conduct  these  State 
institutions.  I  believe  if  all  of  us  should  die  to-morrow  that  these  institutions  would  go 
on,  and  in  thirty  days  we  would  not  be  missed  very  much.  I  don't  believe  we  constitute  all 
of  the  ability  there  is  in  the  country  for  successfully  conducting  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

If  you  want  to  remedy  what  you  regard  as  a  political  evil,  go  into  the  primaries  of  this 
country  and  work  there  to  remedy  it,  but  don't  take  it  before  a  convention  of  this  kind, 
because  I  want  to  tell  you  that  5,000  people  in  this  country  will  not  read  the  proceedings  of 
this  Convention.  I  know  something  about  newspaper  work,  and  I  assure  you  that  you 
won't  reach  15,000  people  in  the  United  States.  You  won't  reach  public  sentiment  at  all. 
So  I  am  in  favor  of  discontinuing  this  discussion  about  politics. 

Dr.  Short:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  am  becoming  very  impatient  of  this 
style  of  thing.  I  endured  a  great  deal  of  it  a  few  years  ago  because  I  was  a  new  man.  This 
talk  carries  an  accusation  that  some  great  wrong  has  been  done,  which  I  disclaim  and 
deny.  As  the  gentleman  has  said,  the  woods  are  full  of  men  that  can  take  these  institu- 
tions, if  every  one  of  us  should  die  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Glascock  :  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  us  to 
discuss  this  question.  I  come  from  a  Stale — and  I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
Indiana — I  come  from  a  State  where  we  never  take  off  political  armor  ;  it  is  on  all  the 
time.  Twenty  years  ago  every  change  in  the  administration  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  every  institution.  It  is  not  so  to-day.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  cry  was  raised 
so  loudly,  "  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  ex-President  Harrison  raised  his  voice  and 
said,  "This  thing  cannot  be  done,"  and  it  was  not  done.  I  believe  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  and  discuss  this  question. 

Mr.  Fuller  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  both  encouraged  and  discouraged  by  the  remarks 
thai  have  been  made.  Two  gentlemen  have  told  us  that  the  woods  are  full  of  people  who 
are  amply  competent  to  conduct  any  or  all  of  these  institutions,  and  conduct  them  success- 
fully.    That  is  encouraging. 

I  am  discouraged,  however,  that  although  I  have  been  in  the  work  of  looking  after  the 
education  of  the  blind  for  but  little  over  a  year — but  previously  having  been  engaged  in 
educational  work  for  thirty  years — I  have  seen  in  my  experience  as  the  head  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  past  year  so  much  that  might  be  done,  and  so  much  that  ought  to  be  done, 
so  many  problems  opening  before  me  that  I  did  not  feel  competent  to  solve,  that  I  there- 
fore cannot  but  feel  discouraged  ■when  we  are  told  that  the  woods  are  full  of  competent  men. 
I  can  but  feel  my  own  incompetency  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  I  felt  it  before,  as  I  am 
not  up  to  the  average  man,  according  to  the  statements  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
You  must  all  feel  that  I  have  ample  ground  for  discouragement.  I  did  suppose,  and  now 
I  realize,  how  conceited  I  was  ;  that  I  had  fair,  perhaps  average,  ability.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  educational  work,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  some  thirty  years,  with  what  I  sup- 
posed, and  with  what  the  community  in  which  I  was  engaged  supposed,  was  a  fair  amount 
of  success.  Now  when  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  long  enough  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  responsibility,  as  I  feel  it — and  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  be  mistaken — to  be  told 
that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  circumstances,  of  political  appointment,  that  the  country  is  full 
of  men  who  are  abundantly  able  to  discharge  these  responsibilities ;  well,  it  does  seem 
unaccountable  that  such  a  statement  should  go  forth  from  this  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents of  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Wickens  :  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  covered  partially 
the  ground  that  I  intended  to  cover.  But  I  was  about  to  say  that  if  the  woods  are  full  of 
people  who  are  ready  to  take  charge  of  these  institutions  and  conduct  them  as  well  as  the 
parties  who  have  been  conducting  them,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  the  conduct  of  these 
institutions  is  about  the  only  thing  in  which  experience  does  not  count.  In  every  other 
department  of  education  we  must  have  experienced  men,  and  experience  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  But  if  our  institutions  can  be  conducted  by  men  picked  up  in  the  woods  as  ably  as  by 
superintendents  who  have  conducted  them  for  many  years,  it  is  rather  peculiar  that  we  are 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  And  if  the  picture  which  has  been  here  held  up  before  us  is  a 
true  one,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  things  are  conducted  in  the  various  States  of  this 
Union,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  a  foreigner. 

A  member  :     It  is  just  as  bad  in  Canada. 

Mr,  Wickens  :  No,  sir ;  because  in  Canada  the  vicious  principle  that  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils  does  not  obtain.     In  Canada  the  employees  of  the  government  are  the 
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servants  of  the  people,  and  they  are  not  removed  when  there  is  a  change  of  administration  ; 
and  the  government  does  not  seem  to  succumb  because  certain  men  hokl  certain  positions 
who  are  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  political  party  in  power. 

You  will,  of  course,  all  remember  our  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Dymond,  who  is  pre- 
vented from  being  with  us  to-day  on  account  of  the  serious  condition  of  his  wife's  health. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  his  case  is  something  like  what  you  have  had  some  inkling  of  in 
this  Convention.  Mr.  Dymond  was  at  one  time  a  politician,  and  was  very  active  and  ener- 
getic in  political  matters,  but  since  he  has  become  Principal  of  the  Institution;  being  the 
servant  of  the  whole  people,  he  does  not  take  that  active  part  in  political  matters  that  he 
did  before.  It  is  not  our  custom  that  one  occupying  a  position  in  the  service  of  the  people 
shall  become  or  shall  continue  an  active  political  worker. 

Dr.  Moses  :  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  what 
every  lover  of  America  must  consider  the  source  of  great  political  evil  and  corruption,  I 
would  like  to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  that  pernicious  doctrine  that  to  the  victor 
belongs  the  spoils. 

Mr.  Miller:  This  seems  to  be  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  to  our  political  institutions.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  political  side  of  the  question  should  be  dropped  ;  that  the  interests  of  the 
institutions  should  be  the  only  thing  studied  in  the  selection  ot  men  as  superintendents  of 
these  various  schools.  I  know,  as  far  as  my  State  is  concerned,  in  thirteen  years  they  have 
had  five  changes  in  that  institution,  averaging  a  little  over  three  years  to  a  man.  Now, 
while  they  were  all  responsible,  good  men — I  know  they  were  good  men — at  the  same 
time,  who  have  been  the  sufferers  ?  It  has  been  the  pupils  of  those  institutions.  Those 
who  have  gone  there  for  an  education  have  been  the  ones  who  have  lost  by  those  repeated 
changes.  No  man  can  go  into  this  work — I  don't  care  how  smart  he  is — who  can  take  it 
up  in  a  few  months.  I  have  had  a  little  experience — not  much — I  have  had  twelve  years  in 
the  work.  No  man  can  go  in  and  become  efficient  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in  twelve 
months — I  don't  care  how  good  a  man  he  is. 

There  is  another  thing:  After  you  have  placed  a  man  in  one  of  these  institutions,  if  he 
is  all  right  and  is  efficient  and  his  institution  flourishes  under  him,  then  leave  him  there ; 
if  he  is  not,  then  try  another  man.  That  is  my  doctrine  exactly.  Then,  when  you  have 
got  another  in,  and  he  is  satisfactory,  apply  the  civil-service  rules  to  him  and  keep  him 
there. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  gentlemen  take  the  ground  that  some  of  them  do — that  these  insti- 
tutions are  simply  political  foot-balls.  They  are  not  foot-balls.  They  are  built  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  that  class  of  people  who  demand  the  very  best  advantages  that  can  be 
afforded,  and  God  grant  that  the  day  will  quickly  come  when  these  institutions  shall  be 
taken  out  of  political  hands  and  placed  where  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Mr.  President,  I  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  remarks  which  were  made 
by  Judge  Phillipps  in  laying  down  the  statement  that  things  are  as  they  are.  He  announced 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  doctrine  that  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils."  In  politics,  as  in 
religion,  there  are  false  doctrines,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  in  politics,  as  in  religion,  to  reject 
the  false  and  retain  the  true.  Is  this  doctrine  a  good,  sound  doctrine,  not  simply  for  schools 
for  the  education  of  a  class — is  it  true  in  any  place  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  a  wrong  doctrine, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  repudiated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  question  that  is 
involved  is  not  a  personal  matter.  I  regret  that  any  one  of  the  members  here  should  feel 
that  any  of  the  remarks  made  or  that  any  paper  read  could  possibly  have  any  personal  appli- 
cation. I  have  been  in  this  work  for  more  than  thirty-five  years,  and  have  seen  a  great 
many  men  come  and  go,  and  in  all  that  time  have  known  but  one  or  two  men  who  have  been 
political  appointees  who  were  not  capable  men,  who  would  not,  with  time  and  opportunity, 
do  good  work  in  this  field.  There  have  gone  out,  since  our  last  meeting  at  Chautauqua, 
thirteen  superintendents.  Who  suffer  from  this  ?  Mr.  Miller  says  only  the  blind.  That  is 
a  mistake.  The  State  suffers  from  that  as  from  any  other  false  practice.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  men  who  have  been  appointed,  we  only  find  fault  with  the  policy  upon  which  they 
are  put  in  and  which  turns  them  out.  That  policy,  we  contend,  is  a  false  policy.  The 
education  of  the  blind  is  a  business  which  requires  varied  knowledge  that  can  only  be  gained 
by  experience.  If  I  am  not  better  equipped  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  my  work  than  I  was 
in  any  one  of  the  other  thirty-four  preceding  years,  then  I  want  to  go  out  of  it  and  let  some 
one  else  come  in. 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  my  friend  Short,  when  he  comes  to  consider  his  statement, 
which  has  been  so  dwelt  upon  here,  will  modify  it.  Perhaps  he  used  it  just  in  the  flush  of 
the  moment.     I  don't  question  but  that  the  woods  are  full  of  people  who  are  very  willing 
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to  fill  these  places ;  but  are  the  woods  full  of  people  who  are  as  competent  to  fill  ihem  as- 
are  the  men  who  have  spent  years  in  the  work? 

When  you  turn  out  a  superintendent  after  he  has  had  an  experience  of  one  year,  the 
State  loses  by  just  that  much.  If  he  has  ten  years'  or  sixteen  years'  (as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Smead),  the  State  and  the  institution  have  lost  incalculably.  They  have  turned  out  an 
experience  so  large  and  so  important  that  you  cannot  measure  it,  and  this  on  the  theory  that 
"  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  " — when  there  are  no  victors  unless  our  fellow-citizens  are 
to  be  treated  as  foes,  and  no  spoils  unless  public  property  is  to  be  made  plunder.  I  have 
no  objection  to  rewarding  political  workers,  but  I  do  object  to  using  positions  of  this  kind 
for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  dispute  that  in  this  country  the  majority  that  rules  should  be 
held  to  accountability,  but  it  should  be  required  to  use  the  most  wise,  prudent,  equitable 
and  sound  business  principles  in  discharging  its  responsibility. 


PAPER  BY  MISS  MARY  SCHENCK,  OF  RALEIGH,  N.  C,  ENTITLED  "THE 
ESTHETIC  CULTURE  OF  THE  BLIND." 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  defective  classes.  Of  course,  every 
one  recognizes  the  duty  of  lessening  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  those  who  are  not 
self-supporting.  Yet  the  unfortunate  have  a  subtler  claim  upon  us,  which,  perhaps,  is  not 
readily  perceived.  The  same  feeling  which  impels  us  to  relieve  physical  pain  should  go 
further  and  prompt  us  to  brighten,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  lives  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves.  The  desire  for  happiness  is  as  old  as  the  race  itself.  Knowing 
this  great  law  of  nature,  the  sympathetic  teacher  of  the  blind  eagerly  inquires  what  she  can 
do  to  enable  her  pupil  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  happiness  after  they  leave  school.  A  careful 
training  of  the  esthetic  sense  will  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

At  first  sight  this  subject  appears  rather  discouraging.  We  know  that  very  many  of  the 
impressions  that  reach  the  esthetic  sense  are  conveyed  through  the  eye  alone.  Yet,  if  we 
consider  the  subject  closely,  we  shall  see  that  more  may  be  done  than  is  at  first  apparent. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  much  a  blind  child  needs  to  be  taught.  Children  uncon- 
sciously acquire  so  much  by  imitation  that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  those  who  are  blind  of 
lack  of  intelligence,  because  they  need  to  be  told  so  many  things  that  others  seeni  to  know 
instinctively.  Yet  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  blind  children  gain  nothing  from  the  grace- 
ful movement  and  shapely  forms  about  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  fall  into  unsightly 
habits,  the  correcting  of  which  often  requires  time  and  patience.  If  we  could  realize  that 
the  swaying  of  the  body,  the  shaking  of  the  head,  etc.,  are  nature's  outlet  to  superfluous^ 
energy,  we  should  not  be  so  easily  discouraged,  knowing  that  as  the  children  grow  older 
the  need  that  produced  these  habits  will  diminish,  thus  making  the  success  of  our  efforts 
more  and  more  assured. 

The  character  of  amusements  has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  children.  Those 
who  can  run  and  play  become  strong,  active  and  graceful.  The  amusements  of  blind  chil- 
dren are  necessarily  quiet.  If  they  run  at  all,  it  cannot  be  with  the  abandon  that  others 
feel,  and  so  they  miss  much  of  the  benefit  that  they  would  otherwise  gain.  If  they  were 
taught  to  dance,  they  would  derive  much  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  the  exercise.  No 
one  who  has  studied  the  needs  and  habits  of  the  young  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
right  sort  of  dancing  would  be  beneficial  to  blind  children.  In  rhythmic  movement  of  the 
exercise  their  desire  for  motion  would  be  satisfied,  and  the  training  necessary  to  master  the 
prescribed  steps  and  figures  would  greatly  improve  the  carriage  of  the  body. 

Those  who  are  without  sight  should  have  the  very  best  physical  training  that  is  possible. 
Every  awkward  movement  of  the  limbs  and  every  unnatural  posture  of  the  body  should  be 
corrected  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  should  correct  the  mistake  of  a  stranger  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  our  customs. 

The  desire  to  look  well  is  as  common  among  blind  persons  as  it  is  among  their  more 
fortunate  companions.  As  soon  as  a  blind  child  realizes  that  in  order  to  look  well  he  must 
be  neat  in  the  care  of  his  person,  he  tries  to  become  faultless  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  for  those  who  are  unable  to  see  to  know  when  all  about  them  is  just  right.  How 
could  the  world  do  without  mirrors  ?  No  one  is  willing  to  leave  his  room  before  seeing  all 
the  details  of  his  appearance.  Yet  blind  persons  are  often  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  touch  for  their  knowledge  of  this  important  matter.  Those  who  see  are  apt  to  think  of 
their  less  fortunate  associates  as  lacking  in  refinement,  because  in  their  surroundings  and  in 
their  personal  appearance  they  are  not  always  perfectly  neat.  The  fact  is,  as  stated  above^ 
they  are  not  aware  that  everything  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
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Every  one  knows  how  much  beauty  there  is  in  a  well-cultivated  voice.  Blind  children 
should  be  taught  the  importance  of  making  their  \oices  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Their 
teachers  should  insist  upon  the  use  of  correct  language  at  all  times,  and  every  means  should 
be  used  to  induce  the  little  ones  to  speak  in  distinct  and  pleasant  tones.  An  ordinary  voice 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  tone  and  to  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation. The  earnest  teacher  may  do  much  toward  the  training  of  her  pupils  in  this  respect 
by  making  the  best  use  of  her  own  voice. 

Everything  with  which  blind  children  come  in  contact  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  No  dust  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  upon  the  furniture  of  their  school- 
rooms. Those  who  see  can  hardly  realize  how  disagreeable  dust  is  to  the  touch  of  a  refined 
blind  person.  By  surrounding  them  with  pleasant  things  while  they  are  at  school,  and  by 
judicious  correction  of  all  untidiness  in  their  personal  appearance,  we  shall  develop  in  the 
children  a  love  of  the  beautiful  that  will  go  far  toward  making  their  Hves  useful  and  happy. 

I  have  spoken  of  an  esthetic  sense  as  if  it  were  a  common  possession  of  the  blind^  as 
well  as  of  those  who  see.  I  believe  that  no  one  who  has  thought  of  the  matter  doubts  the 
truth  of  my  assumption.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  persons  who 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day  and  yet  who  enjoy  much  of  this  world's  beauty,  and  enjoy 
it  more  keenly  than  the  majority  of  those  who  have  all  their  faculties? 

The  study  of  nature  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  esthetic  culture  within  reach  of 
those  who  are  blind.  To  many,  no  doubt,  this  will  seem  a  strange  assertion.  People 
generally  look  upon  those  who  are  without  sight  as  excluded  from  all  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Of  course  all  that  depends  upon  sight  alone  has  no  existence  for  them. 
Yet  much  of  this  world's  beauty  can  be  perceived  in  other  ways,  so  that  blind  persons  need 
not  be  downcast  as  if  one  of  their  greatest  needs  had  been  forgotten  by  their  Maker. 
Certainly  most  of  them  appear  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  but  the  commonplace  facts  of 
life.  Yet  in  this  respect  they  are  not  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  know  that 
nature  reveals  her  treasures  to  those  only  who  have  "  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear."  All, 
however,  may  be  benefited  by  training,  for  no  one  can  study  any  good  and  beautiful  subject 
without  becoming  wiser  and  better. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  about  training  blind  children  to  love  the  beaaties  of  nature  there 
is  no  underrating  of  the  work  done  by  the  kindergarten.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  depart- 
ment of  our  schools  is  doing  much  to  secure  the  same  end.  My  hints  have  reference  to 
something  more  special  than  that  which  the  kindergarten  can  undertake. 

Where  it  is  practicable,  blind  clildren  should  frequently  be  taken  into  the  woods,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring.  Before  these  little  excursions  the  teacher  should  select  some  subject 
to  be  studied,  as  the  wild  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  etc.,  and  prepare  her  pupils  to  derive 
benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  their  outing.  She  can  do  this  by  little  talks  about  the 
flowers,  describing  those  that  she  likes  best  and  telling  the  children  something  of  their 
habits.  Some  wise  and  good  people  have  indulged  the  pretty  fancy  that  flowers  are  con- 
scious and  that  they  find  pleasure  in  the  visits  of  children.  While  there  is  no  truth  in  this, 
still,  there  is  something  so  apt  and  beautiful  in  it  that  the  ingenious  teacher  may  safely  use 
it  in  leading  her  pupils  to  love  what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  the  "  Utterance  mute  and  bright 
of  some  unknown  delight.''  By  these  means  the  interest  of  the  children  will  be  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  they  will  enjoy  the  flowers  more  than  most  of  their  sighted  companions  do. 
True,  most  of  the  enjoyment  that  blind  persons  derive  from  flowers  comes  from  the  per- 
fume. Yet,  sweet  odors  are  almost  as  suggestive  of  poetic  thoughts  as  color  itself.  So  that 
those  who  are  without  sight  need  not  be  ashamed  to  owe  so  much  to  the  sense  of  smell.  Of 
course  what  has  been  said  about  wild  flowers  as  a  means  of  esthetic  culture  may  be  applied 
to  all  flowers  and  other  things  in  nature  which  give  off  pleasant  odors.  To  those  who  are 
without  sight  a  visit  to  the  woods  on  a  bright  spiing  morning  is  extremely  enjoyable.  Such 
persons  may  get  a  good  view  of  the  beautiful  panorama  of  nature  through  the  imagination, 
stimulated  by  the  voices  of  the  birds.  In  the  cool,  clear  tones  of  the  thrush  we  hear  the 
gurgling  brooks,  and  catch  a  whiff  of  perfume  from  the  flowers  growing  on  its  banks.  Fol- 
lowing the  streamlet,  the  imagination  sees  it  wind  through  the  meadow  and  welcomes  the 
breezes  laden  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay.  In  the  silvery  notes  of  the  blue-bird  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  cheerful  sunlight.  The  joyous  call  of  the  "  Bob- 
White  "  is  full  of  suggestions  of  waving  wheat  and  airs  redolent  of  the  rarest  perfumes. 
But  best  of  all  is  our  prince  of  singers,  the  glorious  mocking-bird;  stimulated  by  his  song 
the  imagination  sees  the  fruit  trees  laden  with  blossoms,  the  clover  waving  its  honeyed  tops 
in  the  sunlight,  and  hears  the  hum  of  the  bees  as  they  hurry  to  and  fro,  gathering  their 
stores  for  the  winter.  It  has  been  said  that  a  blind  man,  listening  to  a  mocking-bird  in  full 
song,  would  think  that  the  whole  feathered  choir  had  assembled  for  a  trial  of  skill.  But 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  mocking-bird  does  imitate  the  other  birds,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  voice  so  different  from  all  the  others  that  no  attentive  ear  can  be  deceived.    Any 
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blind  person  possessing  esthetic  taste  and  a  fair  imagination  may  see  much  of  this  beautiful 
world  reflected  in  the  voice  of  the  mocking-bird. 

Without  training,  however,  the  number  of  those  who  can  get  so  much  from  the  birds 
will  always  be  small.  In  our  groves  the  birds  should  be  protected,  and  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  know  and  to  love  the  principal  singers.  If  the  teacher  loves  them  herself,  she 
will  find  this  an  easy  task. 

The  lives  of  many  of  our  girls  after  they  leave  school  are  bare  and  dreary  enough.  If 
they  were  trained  to  see  beauty  in  the  common  things  of  life  their  chances  of  happiness 
would  be  greatly  increased.  It  was  mainly  the  desire  to  help  this  large  class  that  prompted 
me  to  write  on  the  subject.  As  teachers,  we  should  begrudge  no  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  that  may  brighten  the  lives  of  our  pupils. 

In  all  ages  the  aspirations  of  man  have  found  utterance  in  poetry.  The  poet  is  the 
pioneer  of  his  race  in  its  struggles  toward  a  larger  and  nobler  life,  as  well  as  the  voice  that 
utters  and  interprets  the  dumb,  undefined  longings  of  humanity.  The  true  poet  sees  with 
the  visions  of  the  prophet  and  clothes  his  message  in  language  that  gives  it  an  irresistible 
power  over  men.  There  is  something  in  the  best  poetry  that  finds  a  response  in  all  hearts. 
Children  enjoy  poetry  even  before  they  can  understand  the  great  truths  contained  in  it.  The 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  language  appeals  strongly  to  their  nature;  therefore  the  poetry 
that  they  read  should  be  carefully  selected,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  sound  and 
healthy  literary  taste.  As  blind  persons  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  color,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  highest  enjoyment  of  poetry  is  impossible  to  them.  Is  color,  then,  the  essence 
of  poetry  ?  Is  it  not  rather  one  of  its  accidents  ?  An  acute  critic  has  observed  that  Words- 
worth, one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  nature,  rarely  mentions  color  in  his  descriptions.  I'oetry 
is  noble  thoughts  and  high  ideals  set  before  us  in  language  whose  music  touches  our  deepest 
and  finest  sensibilities.  If  this  be  true,  the  fact  that  one  is  blind  makes  little  difference  in 
the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  It  is  a  powerful  means  of  esthetic  culture,  and  we,  as  teachers 
of  the  blind,  may  use  it  to  great  advantage  in  forming  the  taste  of  our  pupils. 

Mere  sensuous  beauty  can  never  prompt  us  to  noble  deeds,  but  by  moral  influences  men 
have  been  stimulated  to  the  most  splendid  achievements.  In  the  realm  of  heart  and  mind 
we  find  the  best  materials  for  esthetic  culture,  and  these  may  be  studied  with  the  same 
results  by  those  who  see  and  those  who  do  not  see.  Such  lessons  should  be  given  to 
children  in  the  form  of  stories.  In  this  guise  virtue  is  more  intelligible  and  makes  a  deeper 
impression  upon  young  minds.  Some  character  in  a  story  read  in  childhood  often  influences 
the  whole  life.  By  judicious  criticism  of  the  principal  characters  contained  in  the  stories 
they  read  the  teacher  may  help  her  pupils  to  see  more  clearly  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  their  heroes.  It  is  the  moral  excellence  of  the  heroes  that  makes  "Plutarch's 
Lives  "  so  interesting  to  boys.  The  Bible  stories  contain  an  inexhaustible  store  of  illustra- 
tions of  moral  beauty.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  the  story  of  Ruth  may  be  made  so 
attractive  to  girls  that,  in  all  that  was  her  real  self,  the  sweet  Moabitess  shall  live  again. 
What  child  has  not  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  story  of  Joseph,  admiring  the  great 
man  more  for  his  generous  behavior  to  his  wicked  brothers  than  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
his  position?  Children  never  tire  of  the  story  of  David.  His  manly  conduct  wins  their 
hearts  and  they  feel  that  his  elevation  to  the  throne  was  but  the  just  reward  of  his  noble 
deeds.  But  the  loftiest  example  of  moral  beauty  found  in  all  history  is  the  life  of  Him  who 
lived  as  a  common  man  and  yet  who  was  in  every  sense  a  king.  What  better  can  we  do  for 
our  pupils  than  to  lead  them  to  know  and  to  love  Him  who  is  called  "Wonderful,  Coun- 
selor, Prince  of  Peace  ?" 


PAPER  BY  MR.   H.   F.   BLISS,  SUPERINTENDENT,  JANESVILLE,  WIS., 
ENTITLED  "WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  OUR  GIRLS?" 

I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  standing  before  you,  the  youngest  man  in  the  convention 
in  point  of  experience,  and  a  representative  of  the  class  of  appointees  known  and  criticised 
as  political  superintendents. 

Thirty  years  of  active  business  life  with  the  education  that  comes  to  every  business  man 
of  close  observation  have  impressed  the  thought  that  "the  world  do  move,"  and  that  any 
man  whose  egotism  or  self-esteem  leads  him  to  believe  that  his  services  are  indispensable 
to  the  progress  of  the  age,  is  laboring  under  a  delusion  that  cannot  be  too  speedily  expelled. 

I  have  read  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  papers  and  discussions  that  followed  at 
your  convention  two  years  ago.  A  word  of  friendly  criticism  suggests  that  the  spirit  of 
mutual  admiration  is  perhaps  not  more  apparent  than  is  usual  at  educational  and  industrial 
conventions. 
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The  idea  expressed  by  the  hackneyed  phrase,  "This  is  a  school  and  not  a  home," 
appears  to  have  met  with  hearty  approval,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  your  annual  reports 
express  the  same  sentiment,  leads  to  the  belief  that  in  theory,  at  least,  you  believe  the 
statement  to  be  true,  and  yet,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  every  one  of  you  know 
the  spirit  of  the  statement  to  be  unqualifiedly  false.  The  Blind  Asylum,  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  or  the  State  School  for  ihe  Blind,  call  it  what  you  will,  and  associate  with  it  all 
the  fine-spun  theories  that  inventive  imagination  can  create,  the  fact  remains,  and  the 
consensus  of  public  opinion  enforces  it  by  universal  belief,  that  the  institution  is  supported 
b)y  the  charity  and  philanthropy  of  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  State  contemplates  two  things  in  establishing  schools  and  homes  for  its  defective 
•classes:  good  citizenship  and  self-support  of  the  individual  so  far  as  practicable.  This  is 
the  theory  upon  which  institutions  for  the  blind  are  established.  Practice,  which  has  long 
since  become  common  usage  in  many  States,  including  the  one  that  I  represent,  permits 
superintendents,  trustees,  or  boards  of  control  to  render  the  law  extremelv  liberal,  and 
as  a  result  our  inmates  include  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  six  to  fifty  years.  Those  that  come 
to  us  past  what  is  known  as  the  school  age  are  admitted,  theoretically,  to  learn  a  trade  ; 
practically,  to  find  a  home  nine  months  of  ths  year.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  system  that 
prevails  in  all  States  where  homes  for  the  adult  blind  are  not  established,  for  the  work 
of  philanthropy  should  have  no  time  limit ;  but  I  am  simply  stating  a  fact  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  I  assert  that  a  State  institution  for  the 
blind  is  a  home  as  well  as  a  school,  and  entitled  to  recognition  as  such  by  all  State  superin- 
tendents. 

You  will  pardon  this  lengthy  and,  perhaps,  irrelevant  introduction  to  the  topic  assigned 
me. 

"  What  Can  We  Do  for  Our  Girls?"  Mr.  Wait,  of  the  New  York  School,  asked  me 
to  suggest  topics  for  discussion,  and  this  was  among  the  number,  suggested  with  an  honest 
desire  to  hear  the  perplexing  question  treated  by  some  man  whose  experience  had  helped 
him  to  solve  the  problem.  I  have  always  had  to  do  with  the  practical  side  of  life.  When 
my  own  daughters  were  preparing  for  the  active  work  of  life  I  was  careful  to  encourage  the 
development  of  character,  both  physical,  mental  and  moral,  and  should  have  been  satisfied 
to  see  them  established  in  well-ordered  homes  had  they  not  been  transplanted  to  the  home 
beyond,  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 

The  wife  and  mother,  to  me,  has  always  represented  the  highest  ideal  of  womanhood. 
I  have  turned  away  from  my  little  audience  of  blind  girls  many  times  during  the  past  year 
with  a  sad  heart,  because  of  the  fact  that  no  glimpse  of  home  life  was  visible.  The 
•chimney  corner  and  dependence  is  not  a  cheerful  outlook,  and  yet  a  large  majority  of  our 
girls  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  conditions.  I  regard  education,  as  the  term  is 
commonly  interpreted,  a  boon  of  great  value  to  any  blind  girl  who  possesses  the  ability  to 
acquire  it,  because  of  the  fact  that  she  is  obliged  to  live  so  largely  within  herself.  The 
realm  of  thought  is  her  undisputed  realm.  If  a  well  equipped  mind  responds  readily  to 
the  active  brain  the  secluded  life  may  find  a  semblance  of  happiness  that  may  in  a  measure 
atone  for  the  loss  of  vision. 

Many  of  our  girls  are  physically  weak.  They  are  unable  to  endure  the  strain  of  the 
school-room,  and  their  tmie  is  devoted  to  light  work  with  the  needle  and  lessons  in 
cooking,  branches  that  are  perhaps  as  practical  as  any.  With  the  most  expert,  I  fail  to 
discover  the  means  of  self-support,  unless  contributions  of  sympathy  in  liberal  measure 
are  extended. 

Occasionally  a  girl  excels  in  music,  and  in  spile  of  her  infirmity  wins  a  place  among 
the  bread-winners.  Some  of  them  are  intellectually  qualified  to  teach,  but  the  opportunity 
is  not  provided.  The  ranks  of  seeing  teachers  are  always  crowded,  and  no  school  for 
blind  can  afford  to  make  a  place  for  a  sightless  teacher,  be  the  promptings  of  sympathy 
ever  ^o  strong. 

I  take  these  girls  and  boys  into  my  heart  and  home,  regardless  of  nationality  or  previous 
condition.  They  respond  to  kindness  in  a  measure  that  to  me  has  been  a  revelation.  I 
study  their  individual  characters  with  fatherly  interest,  entering  into  their  hopes  and  fears, 
encouraging  every  spark  of  ambition,  and  arousing  dormant  energies.  For  many  of  the 
boys  I  can  see  channels  that  may  be  made  available,  and  through  which  a  degree  of  success 
may  come.  I  said  to  my  girls  two  months  ago,  "  I  want  you  to  help  me  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Come  to  me  at  any  time  and  tell  me  what  you  want  to  do  in  life,  and  let  me  know 
how  to  help  you."  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them  personally  since,  and  the  best  solu- 
tion that  I  am  able  to  present  is  their  almost  universal  answer,  "  We  don't  know." 

We  always  admire  the  spirit  of  liberality  that  prompts  our  people  to  respond  so  freely  to 
calls  for  aid  from  sections  of  the  country  that  are  sometimes  devastated  by  fire  and  flood. 
As  Americans,  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  a  part  and  parcel  ot   this   great  im- 
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pulsive  republic.  Scattered  over  the  land  in  every  State  are  massive  buildings  dedicated  to 
the  care  of  our  weaker  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  imperfect  physical  or  mental  endowment 
disqualifies  them  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the  struggle  and  conflict  of  life. 
As  guardians  of  a  class  of  these  eleemosynary  institutions,  we  are  here  to-day  for  a  single 
purpose,  and  that  to  compare  methods,  and  if  possible  devise  ways  and  means  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  our  sightless  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  see  established  in  our  own  State  a  modest  cottage  erected  and  main- 
tained by  the  philanthropy  of  our  generous-hearted  people,  where  our  blind  women  may 
find  a  home  that  to  them  shall  be  a  haven  of  rest.  I  am  aware  that  among  professional 
educators  this  does  not  represent  a  popular  ambition.  The  theory  of  text-book  knowledge 
points  to  independence  and  sugi^ests  channels  of  work  along  literary  or  professional  lines 
that  are  elevating  and  pleasant. 

I  would  not  say  a  word  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  literary 
attainments.  The  mind  of  every  blind  girl  should  be  equipped  with  a  fund  of  knowledge  that 
is  only  limited  by  capacity ;  and  yet,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  most  help- 
less and  the  most  restless  girls  in  our  institution  are  the  graduates  of  1896.  They  do  not 
know  too  much  about  books,  but  they  know  too  little  about  the  practical  things  of  life,  a 
one-sided,  top-heavy  education,  that  has  engendered  discontent  with  their  humble  home  sur- 
roundings, and  left  their  minds  in  an  unhealthy  and  abnormal  condition,  possessing  ambi- 
tions for  lines  of  work  that  can  never  be  realized.  Our  institution  is  at  fault  in  permitting 
such  conditions  to  exist.  My  daughter,  be  her  mind  ever  so  brilliant,  must  take  into  Hie 
something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  text-books.  If  she  would  be  happy  and  useful  she 
must  be  in  close  touch  with  the  practical  side  of  life,  and,  above  all,  she  must  recog)nze  the 
dignity  of  honest  toil.  Our  work  as  superintendents  is  narrow  and  incomplete,  unless  we 
develop  in  our  girls  well  rounded  characters.  False  modesty  and  sentimentality  should 
give  place  to  wholesome,  healthy  views  of  life. 

I  look  into  the  future  twenty-five  years  and  picture  in  our  own  State  a  modest  home 
provided  with  libraries  and  music  and  all  other  appliances  that  contribute  to  intellectual 
enjoyment.  Light  handicraft  furnishes  employment  to  skillful  and  willing  hands,  and  mod- 
erate remuneration  contributes  an  air  of  healthful  independence.  The  home  is  occupied  by 
our  middle-aged  and  elderly  blind  women  gathered  from  the  poor-houses  and  the  streets, 
and  from  dreary  and  poverty-stricken  homes.  The  picture  is  not  the  most  inviting,  and  yet 
better  by  far  than  anything  that  we  have  to  offer  to-day. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  question  discussed  from  any  standpoint  that  suggests  a  solu- 
tion.    Something  practical  should  be  done  for  our  girls. 


DISCUSSION  OF  TWO  PRECEDING  PAPERS. 

By  the  President  :  The  papers  presented  by  Miss  Schenck  and  Mr.  Bliss  are  now 
open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Smead  :  Mr.  President,  I  came  to  this  Convention  to  look  on  and  renew  old 
friendships ;  but  I  shall  be  doing  an  injustice  to  your  courtesy  that  permits  me  to  occupy 
the  floor,  and  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  do  not  at  some  time  during  the  sessions  respond  to 
your  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  renewed  old  friendships,  and  yesterday,  as  I  listened  to 
the  old  veterans  discussing  these  subjects,  I  might  say  that  I  renewed  my  youth. 

As  for  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  I  feel  somewhat  as  I  should  feel  were  I  to  go  to 
farming.  Away  back  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  I  used  to  work  on  a  farm,  but  as  I  look 
over  into  the  hay-field  in  these  days  and  see  the  hay-rake  raking  and  the  binder  in  the  wheat- 
fields  binding  the  sheaves  up  as  fast  as  they  are  cut,  I  feel  that  I  am  behind  in  farming; 
and  I  feel  somewhat  the  same  in  discussing  these  subjects,  familiar  as  they  are.  Still, 
education  is  the  same  the  world  over  and  at  all  ages.  The  purpose  and  object  of  education 
is  to  bring  the  human  soul  again  to  the  image  of  God  as  He  made  it ;  and  that  is  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  dealing  with  the  soul  of  a  child;  and  I  sympathize  with  that  paper  on 
the  esthetic  culture  of  the  blind  in  that  line — that  the  grandest  thing  that  we  are  doing  in 
our  institutions  is  the  development  of  souls. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  education  of  the  blind  from  the  standpoint  of  the  education  of 
the  seeing.  I  remember  when  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Columbus  was  built,  they  were 
digging  the  foundation  and  came  to  a  large  ravine.  What  do  you  suppose  they  had  to  do 
there?  You  might  say  that  they  filled  up  and  built  the  foundation  on  that.  No;  they  had 
to  dig  down  to  solid  ground  and  put  the  foundation  on  that.  In  the  same  way  we  must  go 
about  the  education  of  our  blind,  and  for  that  reason  we  need  special  means  of  education. 
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As  we  go  at  the  education  of  the  seeing,  we  realize  the  power  of  the  development  of  the 
soul  in  the  beautiful  things  around  us.  Sight  is  the  sense  by  which  beauty  is  perceived. 
As  we  look  upon  the  beauties  of  Nature,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  see  there  as  it  is  the  soul 
that  is  there.  As  we  go  forth  in  the  evening  and  look  on  the  beautiful  and  starry  heavens, 
it  is  the  soul  that  is  being  developed.  It  is  not  altogether  the  science  of  astronomy  that  is 
there :  it  is  the  soul  that  is  in  them,  as  God  put  it  there.  Many  things  were  suggested  in 
that  paper  which  are  very  good  indeed. 

That  brings  to  my  mind  the  discussion  on  music  yesterday.  By  music  we  can  bring  out 
the  finest  feelings  of  the  soul.  That  is  what  we  need.  You  need  to  render  them  more 
susceptible  of  feeling  through  the  sense  of  hearing — and  through  the  sense  of  touch,  also. 
You  need  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  not  merely  for  reading,  not  merely  for  practical  things, 
but  with  reference  to  the  esthetic  development  of  the  child.  Remember,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  blind  children,  that  many  of  them  at  some  time  in  life  had  sight,  and  the  memory  of 
that  may  be  utilized.  I  know  of  one  blind  man  who  can  make  pictures  as  beautiful  as  a 
seeing  person,  and  those  pictures  come  from  the  memories  of  his  childhood  as  he  saw  the 
beauties  of  Nature  and  they  were  woven  into  his  life;  but  the  education  he  has  received 
and  his  own  ability  in  that  line  have  brought  to  that  man  an  esthetic  culture  that  is  of  great 
value  to  him  and  to  the  world  around  him. 

Make  use  of  all  the  means  that  you  have  within  your  reach  to  develop  the  esthetic  side 
of  the  children  and  bring  back  their  souls  to  the  imag=  of  God. 

The  other  paper,  with  regard  to  what  we  can  do  for  our  girls,  touches  a  very  tender 
point  with  us  all.  If  any  of  you  have  a  daughter  to  whose  future  you  are  looking  forward  with 
solicitude,  as  to  what  shall  be  her  future  course  in  life,  and  then  think  that  some  time  that 
daughter  may  be  stricken  with  such  a  misfortune  as  blindness,  it  certainly  would  touch  your 
hearts,  even  in  imagination.  What  should  be  done  for  our  blind  girls?  As  I  think  of  my 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  my  memory  goes  back  to  the  girls,  to  the 
beautiful  characters  I  have  seen  budding,  forming  under  the  influence  of  education — 
bringing  out  admirable  qualities  to  labor  to  overcome  their  misfortune  and  make  the  most 
of  themselves.  As  I  think  of  one  and  another  wdiose  names  and  faces  come  before  me,  those 
names  and  faces  and  those  beautiful  characters  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  ever  since. 
What  should  we  do  with  our  girls  ?  Make  them  self-supporting,  yes  ;  but,  above  all, 
develop  them  in  the  true  character  of  womanhood — what  it  means  in  its  self-denial,  in  its 
capacity  to  love  and  minister  to  those  around  them.  Think  of  the  blind  girls  that  perform 
the  duties  of  home  for  father  and  mother,  or,  if  father  and  mother  have  gone  above,  for 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  can  recall  many  girls  and  women  now  that  are  ministering  to  their 
nephews  and  nieces  in  the  homes  of  brothers  and  sisters,  making  the  homes  the  pleasanter 
and  the  happier  for  their  presence.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  woman  is  the  home-maker. 
And  we  should  educate  our  blind  girls  in  that  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
be  trained  morally,  physically  and  intellectually  so  as  to  make  them  home-makers. 
Whatever  they  can  do  towards  self-support,  whatever  they  may  do  as  music-teachers  or  hand- 
workers of  any  kind,  let  it  all  tend  in  that  direction — the  influence  of  the  home  and  the 
bringing  of  pleasantness  to  their  homes.  What  shall  we  do  for  our  girls  ?  Make  them,  by 
means  of  your  methods  of  education,  into  what  God  wants  them  to  be  and  will  make  them 
to  be,  if  you  are  His  helpers. 

Mr.  Wait  :  There  is  one  statement  in  the  paper  just  read  which  suggests  a  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask.  It  is  said  in  substance  that  the  girls  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1896  were  helpless  and  discontented.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Bliss  could  discover  in 
what  the  girls  were  helpless  ? 

Mr.  Bliss  :  Our  graduating  class  this  year  was  a  class  of  seven,  four  boys  and  three 
girls.  Two  of  the  girls  have  been  with  us  for  twelve  years,  the  other  one  for  six.  Two  of 
them  had  a  little  sight.  They  were  qualified  to  teach.  They  possess  as  good  a  high-school 
education  as  any  graduates  in  our  State ;  our  course  of  study  is  precisely  the  same.  But 
they  didn't  care  to  teach;  they  didn't  care  to  work;  they  are  restless;  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  what  they  can  do.  And  just  before  I  came  down  here  last  week  I  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  whose  home  life  is  not  pleasant,  asking  if  I  could  find  something  for  her  to  do. 

Mr.  Wait  :     What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  in  what  particulars  are  they  helpless  ? 

Mr,   Bliss  :     Merely  in  not  being  willing  to  do  the  thing  they  might  do. 

Mr.  Wait:     Lack  of  disposition,  then? 

Mr.  Bliss:  Lack  of  disposition  and  lack  of  ability  also;  they  know  enough  to  teach, 
but  they  can't  teach. 
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Mr.  Wait  :  If  the  girls  are  helpless,  in  what  particulars  and  why  are  they  helpless  ? 
As  I  understand  you,  the  case  with  these  girls  is  this  :  That  their  literary  qualifications 
are  good ;  that  they  seem  to  have  ability,  which  they  are  not  willing  to  use.  Here  is  a 
case  of  trouble  of  disposition,  and  right  away  we  turn  our  attention  to  this.  Ought  this 
school  to  make  the  boy  or  girl  willing  to  turn  the  information  received  in  the  school  to 
account?  If  you  furnish  a  man  with  all  the  resources  in  the  world  for  doing  business,  and 
he  is  unwilling  to  use  those  resources,  then  it  is  useless  to  put  funds  into  his  hands.  So  we 
see  at  once  that  we  must  look  in  our  education  towards  the  disposition  of  the  pupils.  That 
is  the  character  side  of  the  education,  and  it  is  a  very  important  consideration.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  those  girls  are  really  capable  of  doing  something,  or  do  I  understand  that 
they  object  particularly  to  the  work  that  the  home  would  furnish  them  to  do?  Could 
they  do  it  if  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Bliss  :     I  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Wait  :     That  is,  household  work  ?     Can  they  sew  with  an  ordinary  needle  ? 

Mr.  Bliss  :  Yes  ;  two  of  them  can. 

Mr.  Wait  :   Can  they  thread  a  needle,  knit  and  crochet,  and  do  all  of  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Bliss  :  Yes, 

Mr.  Wait:  Then  I  think  what  you  say  does  your  institution  injustice.  The  girls  are 
not  helpless. 

Mr.  Bliss  :  I  said  our  institution  was  at  fault  in  permitting  those  girls  to  graduate.  I 
say  that  in  connection  with  their  education  for  the  last  five  or  six  or  eight  years  that  disposi- 
tion should  have  been  changed  ;  there  should  have  been  a  disposition  to  work,  and  I  claim 
it  could  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Wait  :  If  the  trouble  is  anywhere,  it  lies  in  the  character  of  the  work  as  related  to 
the  disposition  of  the  pupils,  and  that  is  a  character  question.  Now,  I  can  hardly  refrain 
from  saying  a  word  here  which  I  just  suggested  we  should  waive  until  we  came  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  another  paper.  But  just  one  sentence:  This  matter  of  the  home  and  school  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  if  the  pupil  be  given  the  idea  that  the  school  is  a  home  or  asylum.  If 
adults  be  mixed  with  the  young  at  the  school  age  the  pupils  will  feel  out  of  touch  with 
school  work.  The  two  things  are  utterly  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  asylum  side  of 
the  work,  which  belongs  to  one  class  of  effort,  and  educational  work,  which  belongs  to 
another  class  of  effort,  are  irreconcilable. 

It  is  a  vital  point.  We  talked  about  waste  yesterday,  waste  in  the  music  department. 
The  adoption  of  a  false  policy  in  regard  to  the  entire  organization  of  an  establishment  will 
make  it  possible  that  every  effort  that  we  make  in  the  musical  department,  or  the  handicraft 
department  or  the  kindergarten  department,  everything  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  will  be 
Avasted. 

A  Member  :  Before  you  sit  down  will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  education  as  connected 
with  our  work  ? 

Mr.  Wait:  I  can,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it  when  the  papers  are  presented  by  Mr. 
Fuller  and  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 

In  regard  to  what  we  should  do  wdth  our  girls,  I  might  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  they 
are  entitled  to  all  the  consideration  in  our  schools  that  the  boys  are  entitled  to.  Much  is 
said  about  a  girl  earning  a  livelihood,  as  if  the  only  way  a  girl  can  earn  a  livelihood  is  to 
go  into  some  factory  or  into  somebody's  house  and  earn  a  stipend  of  so  much  a  week. 
But,  as  Brother  Smead  has  said,  our  homes  are  in  need  of  the  girls.  It  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  whole  resources  ought  to  be  directed  toward  the  blind  of  school  age, 
because  our  work  is  education.  How  many  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country  are  of  school 
age  ?  Only  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  blind  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;  only  7  per  cent, 
are  under  ten  years  of  age;  in  round  numbers,  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  are  between  ten  and 
twenty.  Our  problem  relates  to  the  blind  of  school  age,  not  to  the  adult  blind.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrange  a  method  of  instruction  under  which  adults  and  children  can  be  suc- 
cessfully managed  and  instructed.  You  might  as  well  put  wheat  and  corn  into  the  hopper 
and  grind  them  and  expect  the  product  to  be  good  wheat  flour. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  girls  ?  I  answer  :  fit  them  for  the  home.  Give  them  all  the 
education  you  can;  but,  with  all,  leach  them  the  use  of  the  needle,  to  operate  a  sewing- 
machine,  instruct  about  the  different  processes  of  cooking  and  the  like,  so  that  they  can  go 
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into  the  kitchen  and  kindle  a  fire,  cook  a  good  meal,  set  the  table  in  a  proper  way,  dispose 
of  the  food  left  when  the  meal  is  over,  wash  the  dishes  and  restore  them  to  their  shelves  ; 
to  put  their  hands  to  the  broom  and  dust-brush,  to  handle  with  care  every  piece  of 
bric-a-brac  and  remove  every  speck  of  dust,  and  make  the  home  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
to  the  family. 

What  is  truth  ?  Right  relations.  Always  have  things  in  right  relation  and  you  will 
have  truth.  Get  things  out  of  right  relations  and  you  will  have  untruth.  Teach  the  girls 
that  with  the  ordinary  literary  studies,  typewriting,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  and  machnie 
sewing,  home  science,  and  proper  character  development  they  will  become  conscious  of 
power  and  of  their  ability  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  life.  One  of  my  girls,  whose  mother  was 
ill,  had  been  kept  at  home  for  a  time,  and  I  said  to  her  when  she  came  back,  "  Where  have 
you  been  ?"  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  at  home  ;"  and  then  jokingly  said,  "  It  was 
a  bad  day  for  me  when  you  taught  me  to  cook."  The  fact  was  that  while  her  mother  was 
sick  she  became  housekeeper  in  her  mother's  place.  A  girl  of  character  taught  in  this  way 
will  find  pleasure  in  the  tasks  of  the  home. 

If  there  is  a  piano  or  an  organ  at  hand,  they  can  make  music  in  the  household  ;  but 
they  can  do  more  than  that — they  can  tell  father  and  mother  what  food  to  buy  and  how  it 
should  be  cooked  and  how  to  economize.  The  girl  can  be  made  a  power  in  the  household. 
There  is  as  much  reward  for  industry  there  as  if  the  girl  had  gone  out  and  earned  a  living 
elsewhere. 

That  is  my  idea  of  what  we  should  have  in  mind  in  the  teaching  of  our  girls. 


PAPER  BY  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  ENTITLED  "SHOULD  THE  USE  OF 
TOBACCO  IN  ALL  ITS  FORMS  BE  INTERDICTED  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  BLIND?" 

Poole's  Index  refers  one  to  some  eighty  articles  on  the  subject  of  tobacco.  I  spent  a 
day  at  the  Mercantile  Library  in  Philadelphia  consulting  them.  The  result  of  the  morning's 
hours  was  somewhat  startling.  Why  had  I  foregone  the  delights  of  tobacco?  "Tobacco, 
divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the  panaceas,  potable  gold, 
and  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases!"  *  Had  I  been  foolishly  blind 
all  these  years  in  inveighing  against  tobacco?  Would  I  not  better  go  buy  me  a  cigar  and 
puff  myself  back  to  restored  equilibrium  ?  All  the  world  smoked ;  why  shouldn't  i  ? 
However,  after  two  more  hours  in  that  library  I  left  armed  with  the  following  quotations : 
"  But  as  it  (tobacco)  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis 
a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health ;  hellish,  devilish  and  damned 
tobacco,  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul !  "  And,  in  smoking  there  "is  not  only 
a  great  vanity,  but  a  great  contempt  of  God's  good  gifts,  that  the  sweetness  of  man's  breath, 
being  a  good  gift  of  God,  should  be  wilfully  corrupted  by  this  stinking  smoke.  *  ^  * 
A  custom  loathesome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof  neerest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoake 
of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless."  t 

The  above  quotations  represent  the  extreme  views  of  both  sides.  Those  who  take  the 
middle  ground  are  mostly  physicians.  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  attempt  to  show  why 
I  think  tobacco  should  be  prohibited  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Tobacco  is  a  poison.  It  "may  call  henbane  cousin,  and  claim  kinship  with  belladonna."}: 
One  of  its  enemies  claims  that  only  three  species  of  animals  are  tobacco  eaters  :  ist,  a  dis- 
gusting worm ;  2d,  a  foul-smelling  rock  goat  of  Africa,  and  3d,  the  featherless  biped.  $ 
Tobacco  is,  however,  a  vegetable  poison  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  human  organism, 
at  first  thoroughly  intolerant  of  such  poisons  (witness  the  sickness  that  generally  follows 
the  first  smoke  or  chew),  gradually  becomes  thoroughly  tolerant  of  them.  The  cells  that 
make  up  man's  body,  in  virtue  of  their  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances, 
gradually  get  used  to  nicotine,  establish  a  tolerance  for  it,  and  cease  to  repel  it  in  the  disa- 
greeable, violent  way  they  did  at  first.  The  system  must  be  rid  of  it  nevertheless,  and 
elimination  of  it  goes  on  rapidly  through  every  avenue  of  bodily  excretion.     If  these  excre- 

*  Burton  :  Anatomy  of  ]\Ielancholy,  quoted  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  vi.,  p.  187.     Article,  Tobacco. 
t  From  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,  by  King  James,  quoted  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  vi.,  p.  187.    Article, 
Tobacco. 

:;:Tbe  Tobacco  Question,  Dublin  University  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxviii.,  p.  279. 

§John  C.  Draper:  Article,  Tobaccophagoi  and  Tobaccophagism,  Galaxy,  vol.  ix.,  p.  751. 
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tions  are  not  rapid,  woe  unto  the  man  who  uses  tobacco  I  In  such  cases  the  effects  of 
minute  doses  of  the  drug  are  toxic,  whereas,  in  the  hale  and  hearty  and  those  who,  like 
farmers  and  many  laborers,  lead  active,  outdoor  hves,  surprisingly  large  amounts  of 
tobacco  are  daily  consumed  with  apparent  impunity.  The  terms  "abuse"  and  "excess" 
of  tobacco  are,  therefore,  only  relative;  for  what  will  play  the  mischief  with  one  man  passes 
off  with  only  temporary  functional  interference  with  another.  Every  man  has  his  limit, 
however.     The  following  notable  experiment  well  illustrates  the  effects  of  actual  excess. 

Dworzak  and  Heinrich*,  two  Germans,  experimented  with  nicotine  on  their  own  persons, 
in  doses  varying  in  amount  from  1-32  drop  to  1-16  drop  in  one  drachm  of  water.  The 
smallest  doses  occasioned  trouble  enough,  but  "  Larger  doses  implicated  the  brain,  causing 
torpor,  giddmess  and  sleepiness;  indistinct  vision,  *  *  *  imperfect  hearing,  a  feeling  as 
if  the  ears  were  stuffed  with  cotton ;  laborious  and  rapid  respiration  and  dryness  of  the 
throat.  In  forty  minutes  after  larger  doses  a  sense  of  unwonted  debility  and  weariness  came 
on,  the  head  could  scarcely  be  held  erect,  the  face  became  pale  and  the  facial  muscles 
relaxed,  the  limbs  became  icy  cold.  This  coldness  advanced  towards  the  trunk,  and  faint- 
ness  came  on,  with  commencing  insensibility  and  loss  of  consciousness.  There  were 
unpleasant  feeUngs  in  the  stomach,  with  eructations,  nausea  and  vomiting.  *  *  *  One  of 
the  experimenters  was  attacked  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  hour  with  peculiar  clonic 
spasms  of  the  whole  body,  which  increased  in  violence  during  forty  minutes  and  lasted  for 
an  hour.  The  spasms  began  by  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  muscular  system,  chiefly  affecting  the  muscles  of  respiration.  *  *  ^  The 
other  experimenter,  during  this  time  and  at  this  period  of  the  operation,  was  affected  with 
unusual  muscular  relaxation,  very  laborious  breathing,  and  a  rigor.  In  other  respects  his 
symptoms  were  the  same.  Both  persons,  on  their  return  home,  felt  extremely  weak, 
walked  with  uncertain  steps  and  were  very  chilly.  *  *  *  The  following  night  both  were 
restless  and  almost  sleepless,  and  the  next  day  were  still  unwell,  unable  to  apply  the  mind, 
tired,  sleepy,  and  without  appetite.  The  pulse  continued  weak  and  irregular,  and  three 
days  elapsed  before  the  effects  were  entirely  dissipated." 

Such  illustrations  are  useful  in  portraying  vividly  to  the  mind  some  of  the  possible  effects 
of  nicotine.  Common  examples  of  abuse  of  tobacco  are  seen  in  the  tobacco  heart;  also  in 
cases  where  violent  sickness  and  even  death  is  caused  by  ignorantly  applying  tobacco  salve 
to  open  sores.  Animals  succumb  quickly  to  the  effects  of  tobacco.  "And  the  younger  the 
animal  the  more  rapid  the  toxic  effect,  "t  Frogs  placed  in  a  jar  containing  tobacco  smoke 
become  sleepy,  pant,  and  finally  die.  Similar  experiments  tried  with  birds  caused  their 
death.  Dogs  whose  intestines  where  tied  so  that  a  bit  of  tobacco  could  not  he  ejected 
speedily  died ;  and  you  know  the  old  statement  that  a  drop  of  nicotine  placed  on  the  tongue 
of  a  cat  will  put  an  end  to  her  nine  lives. 

In  1856  Dr.  Wilham  A.  Hammondt,  then  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army, 
performed  upon  himself  an  experiment  which  is  extensively  quoted  as  authority.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  and  heavy  build,  not  at  all  excitable  in  temperament — just  the  kind  of  a  man 
whom  tobacco  would  affect  least.  He  was  not  a  user  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  hence  was  the 
very  best  subject  for  the  experiment.  He  divided  his  day  into  definite  periods  of  work, 
exercise,  and  sleep;  carefully  weighed  all  food  and  drink  consumed,  and  all  gases,  fluids, 
and  solids  excreted.  In  short,  he  ascertained  exactly  how  much  food  and  drink  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  his  bodily  weight  under  given  constant  conditions  of  work,  exercise,  and 
sleep;  carefully  analyzed  all  his  excretions  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  and  kept  exact 
records.  This  experiment  he  continued  for  five  days.  Then  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions, and  during  an  equal  length  of  time,  he  added  the  smoking  of  two  cigars  after  each 
meal  and  noted  results.  These  were,  that  his  desire  for  food  was  not  nearly  so  great  when 
he  smoked  as  when  he  did  not ;  that  by  forcing  himself  to  take  the  same  amount  of  food  as 
before,  he  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  fullness,  etc.;  that  less  nitrogenous  matter  was 
excreted  from  the  body ;  and  that  he  gained  in  weight. 

He  then  stopped  the  experiment  for  five  days,  or  until  all  the  nicotine  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  his  system.  A  new  experiment  was  then  begun  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions as  in  the  first  experiment  of  five  days  without  tobacco,  but  with  this  single  change : 
that  he  took  insufficient  food  to  keep  up  his  bodily  weight.  And  here  again  he  tabulated 
all  his  observations  during  five  days  as  before.  Next,  he  added  to  these  conditions  the 
smoking  of  two  cigars  after  each  meal  and  noted  results.  These  were  exactly  as  they  had 
been  in  the  previous  experiment,  with  this  very  signifiicant  exception,  however :  instead  of 

*  Quoted  in  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Effects  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco,  pp.  53,  54.  Hobart  E.  Hare, 
M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  1885. 

f  Quoted  in  the  Physiological  and  Pathological  Effects  of  the  Use  of  Tobacco,  p.  70.  Hobart  E.  Hare, 
M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1885. 

:jThe  Physiological  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  upon  the  Human  System  (1856),  quoted  extensively 
by  Hare,  loc.  cit. 
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gaining  absolutely  in  weight  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  he  gained  only  relatively;  in  other 
words,  the  use  of  tobacco  restrained  the  loss  of  weight  which  he  would  have  suffered 
without  it. 

These  e?;periments  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  ''That  tobacco,  ivJien  food  is  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  zveight  of  the  body,  inc7'eases  that  weight,  and  when  the  food  is  7iot  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  zueight  of  the  body,  tobacco  restrains  that  loss^  *  This  means  that  the  action 
of  tobacco  is  to  diminish  the  natural  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  change  or  neces- 
sary wear  and  tear  which  goes  on  during  life,  and  to  repair  which  we  consume  food.  But 
it  does  not  mean  that  tobacco  by  doing  this  repairs  waste.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not 
repair  waste.  Tobacco,  therefore,  is  not  a  food,  although  it  blunts  appetite  for  food,  and 
so,  like  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  coca,  and  kola,  seems  to  supply  the  place  of  actual  nourishment. 

This  is  perhaps  a  reason  why  humanity  craves  these  so-called  supplemental  foods.  For 
wear  and  tear  of  cells  through  natural  activity  of  the  organism  sets  up  a  subjective  call  for 
repair,  and  this  call  of  the  cells  we  recognize  as  hunger.  Now,  this  cell  hunger  occurs  in 
the  nerves  as  in  the  muscles ;  resort  to  nerve  depressants,  therefore,  eventuates  in  blunted 
nerve  activity  or  bodily  repose.  And  this  condition  being  continually  sought  by  the  user 
of  tobacco  and  of  the  other  supplemental  foods,  becomes  after  a  while  a  necessity  of  his  being. 

I  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  diminution  of  destructive  metamorphosis  of  tissue 
through  the  use  of  tobacco  because  this  fact  furnishes  tlie  physiological  reason  why  boys  and 
young  men  should  not  smoke  or  chew.  The  chief  phenomenon  observed  in  childhood  and 
youth  is  growth — growth  in  weight,  growth  in  stature,  grov\'th  in  symmetry,  and  growth  in 
brain.  Now,  growth  is  nothing  more  than  excess  or  surplus  of  assimilated  material  over 
and  above  that  needed  to  repair  daily  wear  and  tear  of  tissue.  "  If  tobacco  diminishes 
waste  of  tissue,  acting,  as  is  claimed,  as  a  supplemental  food,  it  must  diminish  growth  in 
general,  since  growth  in  the  young  is  intimately  and  vitally  connected  with  waste  and 
repair,  and  may  be  considered  a  normal  and  excessive  repair,  requiring  not  less  food  but 
more."t  With  this  explanation,  and  the  reminder  that  dogs  are  said  to  be  stunted  in  size 
by  the  use  of  coffee,  a  supplemental  food,  it  would  seem  that  the  following  words  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  ought  to  burn  home  to  any  rational  being  who  hears  or  reads 
them:  "Tobacco  smoking  as  a  habit  is  most  injurious,  both  to  the  physical  and  mental 
organism  in  the  early  periods  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  tobacco,  this  is 
quite  certain  :  that  it  should  never  be  indulged  in  until  the  body  is  fully  developed.  During 
the  early  periods  of  life,  when  the  youth  is  approaching  to  his  manhood,  all  the  physical  and 
mental  energies  are  at  their  full  stretch  to  attain  a  certain  maximum  of  growth  and  power. 
To  throw  obstacles,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  this  development  is  necessarily  to  inflict  on  it 
a  penalty  which  is  life-enduring  and  is  never  made  up;  and  I  do  not  think  ihe  anti- 
tobacconists  are  saying  a  word  too  much  when  they  urge  that  the  increasing  indulgence  by 
our  children  and  youths  in  the  use  of  tobacco  is  stunting  the  national  growth,  deforming 
the  national  life,  degrading  the  national  intellect,  and  establishing  a  race  which  must  neces- 
sarily possess  a  limited  force  and  transmit  its  own  degradation  to  the  next  and  the  next 
generation.  If,  indeed,  there  is  one  point  upon  which  parental  authority  should  be  exer- 
cised, it  is,  I  think,  in  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  until  the  child  has  become  a  full-grown 
man  and  is  capable  of  exercising  his  own  independent  and  manly  judgment." t 

Now,  for  some  convincing  proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  young.  The  first  of  the  following  statements  is  not  new,  but  is  none 
the  less  convincing.  It  is  taken  from  a  leaflet,  itself  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  by  Medical  Director  Albert  H.  Gihon,  and  will 
also  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  1879, 
pp.  134-136.  "  Unquestionably,  the  most  important  matter  in  the  health  history  of  the 
students  of  this  Academy  is  that  relating  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  I  have  urged  upon  the 
Superintendent,  as  my  last  official  utterance,  before  leaving  this  institution,  with  which  I 
have  been  so  long  and  so  pleasantly  associated,  the  fact  of  the  truth  of  which  five  years' 
experience  as  health  officer  of  this  station  has  satisfied  me,  that  beyond  all  other  things 
the  future  health  and  usefulness  of  the  lads  educated  at  this  school  require  the  absolute 
interdiction  of  tobacco.  In  this  opinion  I  have  been  sustained  not  only  by  all  my 
colleagues,  but  by  all  other  sanitarians  in  military  and  civil  life  whose  views  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  while  I  know  it  to  be  the  belief  of  the  officer  who  is  to  succeed  me  in  the 
charge  of  this  department,  and  who  was  one  of  the  board  of  medical  officers  which  in 
1875  reported  'that  the  regulations  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  cannot  be  too 
stringent.'  " 

*  Hare,  loc.  cit.,  p.  21.     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

t  Dr.  Edward  W.  Watson,  Visiting  Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

X  For  and  Against  Tobacco,  pp.  46,  47.     London,  1865. 
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This  matter  was  most  carefully  looked  into  at  Annapolis,  and  two  years  later  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy  issued  the  following : 

"United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  14th,  1881, 
"  Order  No.  l. 

"  The  experiment  of  permitting  the  Naval  Cadets  to  smoke  at  the  Naval  Academy,  having 
been  fairly  tried  for  nearly  three  years,  has  been  found  injurious  to  their  health,  discipline, 
and  powers  of  study. 

"  The  Medical  Officers  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Academic  Board  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  this  permission  to  smoke  be  revoked. 

"  Therefore,  with  the  consent  of  the  Honorable,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  T  have  to 
forbid  the  further  use  of  tobacco  by  the  Naval  Cadets,  and  to  declare  that  the  prohibition  in 
relation  to  tobacco,  contained  in  paragraph  169  of  the  Naval  Academy  Regulations,  will  be 
strictly  enforced. 

(Signed)     "  C.   R.   P.   Rodgers,  Rear- Admiral,   Superintendent.'''* 

With  regard  to  West  Point,  the  prohibition  of  tobacco  had  preceded  the  prohibition  at 
Annapolis:  "The  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board  that  paragraph  129,  Regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  of  1877,  be  expunged,  and  that  the  following 
be  substituted  for  it :  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  by  Cadets  is  prohibited,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Order  No.  6.  June  ll,  1 881,  Headquarters 
United  States  Military  Academy."  * 

More  recent  testimony  of  a  similar  nature  is  furnished  from  Yale  College  and  x\niherst 
College  :  t 

"  A  record  of  the  users  of  tobacco  has  been  kept  at  Yale  for  the  past  eight  years,  for  the 
main  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  men  who  began  the  habit  while  in  college,  and, 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  records  considerable  confidence  has  been  felt  in  the  results 
obtained. 

"On  entering  college  the  class  of  '91  had  a  list  of  2,^  tobacco  users,  or  about  18  per 
cent,  of  the  205  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  this  percentage  had  been  slightly 
increased,  although  18  of  the  men  who  were  recorded  as  tobacco  users  left  the  college,  for 
one  reason  or  another.     At  the  end  of  the  senior  year  the  record  stands  as  follows : 

"  There  are  77  men  who  have  never  used  tobacco. 

"There  are  22  men  who  have  used  it  slightly  at  rare  intervals,  of  whom  6  have  begun 
the  practice  in  the  last  term  of  the  senior  year. 

"  There  are  70  men  who  have  used  it  regularly. 

"  The  growth  of  the  men  in  four  of  the  principal  anthropometrical  items,  of  varied  char- 
acter, is  as  follows : 

Weight.  Height.  Chest  Girth.  Lung  Cap''y. 

Non-users 11.78  lbs.  .894  in.  1.74    in.  21.6    cu.  in. 

Irregular  users 11.05  lbs.  .788  in.  1.43    in.  14.45  cu.  in. 

Habitual  users 10.66  lbs.  .721  in.  1.276  in.  12.17CU.  in. 

"  If  this  growth  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  percentage  it  will  be  seen  that  in  weight  the 
non-users  increased  10,4  per  cent,  more  than  the  regular  users  and  6.6  per  cent,  more  than 
the  occasional  users.  In  the  growth  of  height,  the  non-user  increased  24  per  cent,  more 
than  the  regular  user  and  12  per  cent,  more  than  the  occasional  user.  In  the  growth  of 
chest  girth,  the  non-user  has  an  advantage  over  the  regular  user  of  26.7  per  cent.,  and  over 
the  occasional  user  of  22  per  cent.,  but  in  capacity  of  lungs  the  growth  is  in  favor  of  the 
non-user  by  77.5  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  regular  users  and  of  49.5  per  cent, 
when  compared  with  the  irregular  users. 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  ablest  medical  authorities  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
injurious  to  the  respiratory  tract,  but  the  extent  of  its  influence  in  checking  growth  in  this 
and  in  other  directions,  has,  I  believe,  been  widely  underestimated. 

"  Dr.  Seaver's  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  dw^arfing  effect  of  tobacco  are  fully  cor- 
roborated by  the  following  statement  by  Professor  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  of  .\mherst 
College,  more  recently  published  : 

"'The  matter  of  tobacco  smoking  as  an  influence  upon  the  physical  development  of 
Amherst  students  has  been  studied  in  the  history  of  the  class  of  '91.     Of  this  class,  71  per 

*  Quoted  in  Anti-Tobacco,  pp.  88-89.     Boston,  1888.     Roberts  Brothers,  Publishers. 

t  See  leaflets  published  at  the  colleges  referred  to;  also  article  by  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver  in  the  University 
Magazine,  June,  i8gi. 
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cent,  have  increased  in  their  measurements  and  tests  during  their  whole  course,  while  29 
per  cent,  have  remained  stationary  or  have  fallen  off. 

"  '  In  separating  the  smokers  from  the  non-smokers,  it  appears  that  in  the  item  of  weight 
the  non-smokers  have  increased  2z|  per  cent,  more  than  the  smokers;  in  height  they  have 
surpassed  them  37  per  cent.,  and  in  chest  girth  42  per  cent.  And  in  lung  capacity  there  is 
a  difference  of  8.36  cublic  inches  (this  is  about  75  per  cent.)  in  favor  of  the  non-smokers, 
which  is  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  average  lung  capacity  of  the  class.' 

"  Here,  then,  is  scientific  demonstration  that  the  use  of  tobacco  checks  growth  in 
weight,  height,  chest  girth,  and  most  of  all  and  most  damaging  of  all,  in  lung  capacity. 

"  If  this  be  true  of  young  men  so  nearly  grown  as  are  college  students,  what  must  be 
its  effect  upon  younger  boys  ?  Their  growth  ought  to  be  much  more  rapid  in  proportion,  but 
their  undeveloped  organs  cannot  so  well  resist  the  influence  of  this  poison,  and  they  must  be 
dwarfed  and  stunted  far  more  than  fhose  who  are  older.  Many  imagine  that  it  is  '  manly  ' 
to  use  tobacco.     Instead  it  hinders  the  growth  of  the  user  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  man." 

Smoking  invariably  causes  increase  of  pulse-rate  relatively  greater  in  the  non-smoker 
than  in  the  habitual  smoker.  In  fact,  the  moment  a  person  smokes  that  very  moment  the 
symptoms  of  tobacco  poisoning  begin.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  these  symptoms.  They 
are  the  increased  pulse-rate  just  mentioned,  and  a  changed  condition  of  the  blood,  espe- 
cially of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  then  carry  less  oxygen  than  usual.  When  nicotine 
poisoning  progresses  far  enough  death  occurs  through  asphyxiation  and  through  failure  of 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  various  tissues  of  the  body.  These 
facts,  I  think,  furnish  the  reason  why  the  trainer  in  athletics  prohibits  tobacco.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  been  observed  that  under  the  use  of  tobacco,  especially  smoking,  sustained  ex- 
ertion and  violent  effort  become  more  difficult  and  labored.  Students  who  smoke  cigarettes 
generally  smoke  too  much,  just  as  they  tend  to  over-practice  any  other  convivial  habit. 
The  tobacco  heart  is  not  uncommon  among  them ;  and  where  this  tobacco  heart  is  estab- 
lished the  slow,  labored  beat  of  that  organ,  tending  to  become  slower  and  more  labored 
under  sudden  effort,  together  with  embarrassed  breathing,  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  why 
those  who  expect  to  excel  in  physical  contests  should  deny  themselves  tobacco  in  toto. 

Tobacco  in  small  doses  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  large  doses  as  a  narcotic;  and  as  a  result 
of  its  continued  use  we  have  a  chronic  depressed  condition  of  the  nerves  and  of  the 
circulation.  A  slight  indulgence  after  meals  undoubtedly  aids  digestion  by  exciting 
increased  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels — a  sort  of  hurrying  to  get  rid  of  the  poison  itself. 
But  overindulgence  "  produces  a  palsied  condition  of  the  muscular  fibers,  leading  to  a  great 
increase  of  debility  in  the  digestive  organs,  to  a  serious  impairment  in  their  functions  and 
to  constipation."*     In  this  respect  chewing  acts  more  powerfully  than  smoking. 

Smoking  has  been  found  a  remedy  for  asthma ;  but  where  there  is  any  tendency  to 
phthisis  and  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs,  debility  of  those  organs,  consequent  on  the 
use  of  tobacco,  must  favor  the  progress  of  consumption. 

Other  troubles  which  follow  excessive  use  of  tobacco  are  dryness  of  the  throat,t  laryn- 
gitis and  pharyngitis  and  nervous  irritability.  In  fine,  wherever  we  see  excessive  tobacco 
users  among  the  weak  and  the  predisposed  to  disease  there  we  find  victims  to  its  poisonous 
influence. 

An  interesting  and  significant  subject  which  I  shall  briefly  treat  at  this  point  is  that  of 
toxic  amblyopia,  or  "one  of  the  most  important  visual  disturbances  which  arise  under  the 
influence  of  certain  toxic  substances,"!  such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  quinine,  iodoform,  etc. 
Dr.  De  Schweinitz,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  School 
for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  etc.,  has  written  a  book  of  238  pages  on  the  toxic  ambly- 
opias. To  the  subject  of  tobacco  amblyopia  alone  he  gives  51  pages,  and  adds  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  170  papers  on  this  particular  subject.  Partial  blindness,  due  to  the  abuse  of 
tobacco,  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  important  affair  to  the  ophthalmologist. 

Tobacco  amblyopia  and  alcohol  amaurosis  are  classed  together  as  intoxication  amblyopia. 
("Tobacco  smoking  was  in  old  times  called  tobacco  drinking.  Persons  are  sometimes 
'smoke  drunk.'  "j§  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Oliver,  one  of  the  Attending 
Surgeons  to  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the 
records  of  thirty  or  forty  cases  of  this  tobacco  amblyopia.  If  one  calls  to  mind  the  picture 
of  the  retina  or  eye  ground  of  a  normal  human  eye  one  will  see  a  reddish  area  containing  a 
rather  large  whitish  round  spot  near  one  side.  This  spot  is  the  blind  spot  or  end  of  the 
optic  nerve,  sometimes  called  optic  disc.     Just  opposite  this  and  in  the  center  of  the  area  is 

*  Richardson  :   For  and  Against  Tobacco,  pp.  25,  26. 

t  Hare,  loc.  cit.,  pp    55,  56. 

!  Dr.  De  Schweinitz  :  The  Toxic  Amblyopias.     Preface.     Philadelphia,  1876. 

§  Anti-Tobacco,  p.  68,  note. 
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the  fixation  point — macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot — the  point  or  place  of  all  others  in  the 
normal  eye  where  we  see  best.  The  retina  itself  is  practically  nothing  but  the  fibers  of  the 
optic  nerve  spread  out  as  a  sentient  lining  to  the  eyeball.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the 
bundle  of  fibers  which  supplies  the  best  portion  of  the  eye,  or  that  between  the  optic  disc 
and  the  point  of  maximum  sight,  is  particularly  affected  by  tobacco.  Constant  abuse  of 
tobacco,  particularly  the  inhaling  of  cigarettes  and  the  smoking  of  dirty  pipes,  may  result 
and  often  does  result  in  a  central  dimness  of  vision,  frequently  associated  with  a  contraction 
of  the  field.  This  is  accompanied  by  lowered  color  perception  which  progresses  to  almost 
total  blindness  of  a  given  area  of  the  retina,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  a  "scotoma,"  or 
"  area  of  blindness,"  which  in  this  case  coincides  with  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  intended 
for  best  vision.  These  defects  are  symmetrical  in  both  eyes,  and  when  once  well  established 
may  progress  to  total  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  with  consequent  blindness.  If  an  oculist 
is  consulted  early  in  the  trouble  restoration  of  former  vision  is  not  impossible,  but  the  only 
hope  to  produce  this  result  is  total  abstinence  from  tobacco.  It  is  true  that  this  diseased 
condition  occurs  generally  among  male  adults,  but  "  It  may  at  times  be  found  in  younger 
subjects,"*  and  has  even  been  found  in  the  female. 

Tobacco  amblyopia  is  a  chronic  neuritis  with  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  nerve, 
affecting  a  tract  of  fibers  just  back  of  the  eyeball.  Now,  the  eye  lends  itself  more  than  any 
other  organ  to  examination  and  study,  and  as  the  ophthalmoscope  is  an  instrument  which 
is  highly  developed,  vastly  more  is  accurately  known  of  the  eye  and  its  defects  than  of  any 
other  end  organ  of  the  special  senses.  If  the  sight  is  affected  by  tobacco,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  other  senses  are  affected  likewise,  especially  as  tobacco  is  known  to  be  a  nerve  de- 
pressant or  an  agent  which  impairs  the  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  to  examine  the  nerves  of  the  other  senses  ;  but  IJr.  Hammond 
says,  "  I  have  seen  cases  of  blindness  and  deafness  caused  by  smoking,"  t  and  Dr.  A.  W. 
Calhoun  writes  in  an  article  on  tobacco  poisoning,!  "Atrophy  of  the  auditory  nerve 
(nervous  deafness)  has  been  traced  to  smoking."  And  in  the  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  ^  edited  by  Hack  Tuke,  under  the  article  "  Tobacco"  is  made  the  following  state- 
ment:  "Of  great  importance  are  the  disorders  of  the  sensory  nerves,  among  which  we 
find  temporary  hypersesthesia  of  the  acoustic  and  optic  nerves."  In  fact,  from  what  has 
been  shown  above,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  drug  may  be  capable  of  producing  an 
actual  inflammation  of  the  nerve  trunks  with  subsequent  degeneration  of  tissue,  producing 
relative  losses  of  physiological  power. 

Whatever  lowers  the  general  tone  of  the  body  ought  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  brain,  and 
of  its  function,  the  mind.  Tobacco  may,  and  often  does,  lower  the  tone  of  the  body,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  influence  the  mind.  In  the  Dictionary  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  above  referred  to,  tobacco  is  denominated  a  "stupefying  poison,"  and  in  the 
article,  "  Poisons  of  the  Mind,"||  is  given  as  one  of  them.  Vehement  anti-tobacconists  are, 
as  a  rule,  non-users  of  the  weed,  while  the  friends  of  smoking  will  rarelv  be  found  to  de- 
nounce their  pet  avocation.  Chewers  will  almost  always  admit  that  chewing  is  a  filthy  habit. 
But  they  are  not  always  ready  to  accept  the  corollary  to  their  admission,  namely,  that  all 
filthy  habits  are  debasing.  While  craving  tobacco  and  preferring  it  even  to  their  dinners 
(if  they  must  give  up  one  of  the  two  things),  they  are  slow  to  see  that  they  are  losing  the 
mastery  over  themselves,  and  are  in  consequence  gradually  undermining  their  will-power. 
Bondage  to  another  man's  will  they  might  die  rather  than  submit  to,  but  self-imposed  bond- 
age !   there's  no  indignity  in  that,  of  course. 

The  undermining  of  the  will  means  the  lessening  of  the  power  to  resist  temptation ;  and 
weak  will  is  not  much  of  a  recommendation  for  a  man.  Indulgence  in  tobacco  smoking, 
too,  of  all  sensuous  indulgences,  is  most  apt  to  breed  selfishness,  growing  to  be  not  only 
annoying  but  extremely  impolite.  The  true  gentleman  in  all  other  things  will  often  smoke 
under  conditions  that  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  being  at  the  time  a  gentlenian.  There 
are  men  as  well  as  women  to  whom  tobacco  smoke  is  offensive.  An  amusing  anecdote  is 
told  of  two  men  riding  in  a  closed  diligence.  One  of  them  smoked  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  the  other  and  in  spite  of  his  protest.  When  they  resumed  their  journey  after  the  first 
stop  the  non-smoker  alternately  lighted  and  blew  out  a  tallow  candle  until  the  coach  was 
filled  with  the  smudge.  Thereupon  followed  a  truly  convincing  object  lesson  which  many 
smokers  would  do  well  to  profit  by.  The  tobacco  smoker  soon  protested,  of  course,  but 
both  kinds  of  smoke  continued  to  be  made  until  the  men  agreed  that  individual  liberty  was 
allowable  only  when  it  did  not  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  neighbors,  including  fellow  travelers. 

*  Keating's  Cyclopedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Medical  and  Surgical,  p.  231.    Article,  Ophthalmosc9py. 
t  Quoted  in  Injurious  Effects  of  lobacco,  p.  6.     Anon.  *  Page  7. 

§  London,  1872.     P.  i2ij8. 
II  Pp.  967  and  971. 
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All  tobacco  smoke  contains  nicotine  and  enipyreumatic  oil.  And  many  a  man  who 
would  punish  his  children  for  smoking  and  certainly  would  object  to  his  wife's  smoking 
will  complacently  smoke  at  home  in  the  presence  of  wife  and  children  and  think  nothing 
about  it.  Wives  do  not  protest;  for  men  will  go  off,  if  well  to  do,  to  the  club,  and  if  jioor 
to  the  tavern — those  asylums  and  refuges  from  domestic  inconvenience  and  trouble.  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi,  who  had  once  been  a  devotee  to  the  pipe,  has  some  amazing  theories  as  to 
tobacco  smoking.  And  yet  while  most  people  (particularly  smokers)  would  consider  them 
wild  and  overdrawn,  there  may  still  be  some  truth  in  them.  He  says  that  tobacco,  like 
alcohol,  has  the  power  of  rousing  one  to  do  the  thing  one  wants  to  do,  be  this  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  and  that  it  blunts  the  edge  of  conscience.  "  It  is  not  inclination,  therefore,"  he 
says,  "nor  pleasure,  nor  distraction,  nor  amusement,  that  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  universal 
habit  of  consuming  hasheesh,  opium,  wine,  and  tobacco,  but  the  necessity  of  concealing  from 
oneself  the  records  of  one's  conscience,"^  and  "Under  the  influence  of  such  stimulants  it  is 
very  difificult  to  survey  one's  life  and  position."! 

Horace  Greeley  t  is  quoted  as  giving  as  the  result  of  his  observations  :  "  I  do  not  say 
that  every  smoker  or  chewer  is  necessarily  a  blackguard,  however  steep  the  proclivity  that 
way;  but  show  me  a  genuine  blackguard  who  is  not  a  genuine  lover  of  tobacco  in  some 
way,  and  I  will  show  you  two  white  blackbirds." 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  general  of  the  immoral  tendencies,  if  not  consequences,  of 
continually  yielding  to  sensuous  pleasures,  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  yielding  in 
the  case  of  boys  tends  to  undermine  the  character  as  well  as  sap  the  very  foundation  of 
their  strength  of  mind.  Boys  never  begin  to  smoke  until  they  have  lost  the  innocence  of 
childhood;  and  then,  under  the  influence  of  older  boys,  they  smoke  in  secret,  hiding  the 
practice  from  father  and  mother.  In  this  way  they  act  a  lie,  which  they  fail  to  appreciate  is 
every  bit  as  bad  as  telling  one.  What  will  not  boys  stomach  in  order  to  be  able  to  smoke  a 
cigar  ?  For  the  boy  has  put  on  his  toga  virilis — he  is  a  man  when  he  can  smoke  a  cigar 
and  not  be  sick. 

Then,  tobacco  is  bad  for  boys  because  of  the  company  it  keeps.  It  may  not  be  true  that 
tobacco  itself  makes  the  boys  of  a  school  bad,  but  we  know  that  the  worst  boys  of  a  school 
use  tobacco.  The  indirect  results  of  tobacco,  then,  are  certainly  demoralizing.  I  knew  a 
boy  who  used  to  sit  in  a  pig  pen  and  chew  where  he  could  spit  and  not  be  found  out. 
Yes,  one  of  the  worst  features  of  a  forbidden  companionable  habit  is  that  it  takes  its  devotee 
away  from  the  company  that  is  best  for  him — from  his  mother  and  his  sisters  and  those  who 
would  help  mold  his  character  for  good.  It  removes  him  from  these,  I  say,  and  takes  him 
instead  to  the  companionship  of  the  unrestrained,  the  boys  who  by  their  questionable  stories 
and  more  questionable  habits  are  the  germs  of  the  debauchees,  the  defaulting  clerks,  and 
the  criminals  of  whom  our  newspapers  are  full.  I  have  attended  boarding-school  and  know. 
The  argument  that  tobacco  lessens  rank  and  scholarship  may  be  only  partly  true,  as  it  is 
probable  that  those  students  who  are  tobacco  users  are  generally  those  who  succumb  to 
other  convivial  habits,  have  weak  wills  and  run  more  readily  to  excesses. 

Several  of  our  States  make  it  a  crime  to  sell  cigarettes  to  minors.  In  1880  Switzer- 
land enacted  a  law||  "  prohibiting  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  mmors  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  making  it  an  offence  against  the  law  for  such  to  smoke."  I  passed  a  year  of  my  boy- 
hood in  Germany,  and  well  remember  how  in  that  nation  of  smokers  no  boy  dared  to  be 
seen  smoking  in  the  streets.  A  German  friend  writes  me  :  "In  Germany  there  is  a  gov- 
ernment rule  for  all  public  schools,  gymnasia  included,  which  says  that  'the  smoking  of 
pupils  in  the  streets  and  in  all  public  places  is  forbidden.'  But  I  always  had  the  impression 
that  the  law  about  smoking  was  established  more  on  the  ground  of  discipline  and  respect 
than  on  hygiene.  I  never  have  been  told  about  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  during  all 
my  school  days."  My  German  friend,  who  is  a  teacher  in  this  country,  further  says  :  "  The 
American  boy,  being  treated  more  like  an  adult  and  'having  no  natural  respect  for  older 
people,  is  in  a  greater  danger  to  get  injured  by  tobacco  than  the  German  boy,  who  only 
very  occasionally  can  enjoy  his  '  extra  niuros,^  and  therefore  I  should  advise  American  boys 
to  abstain  entirely  from  its  use." 

Tobacco,  then,  is  a  powerful  poison,  of  which  the  system  is  naturally  intolerant.  Per- 
sistence in  its  use  demands  active  bodily  excretions.     I  have  presented  in  this  paper  a  suffi- 

In  his  Juvenile  Offenders,  Joseph  A.  Allen,  who  was  for  fourteen  years  Superintendent  of  the  Westboro, 
Mass.,  Reform  School,  writes  of  his  boys  (p.  27):  "They  would  give  anything  they  had  in  exchange  for  the 
stub  of  a  cigar  and  risk  any  discipline  to  obtain  it."  Mr.  Allen  has  recently  told  me  of  incidents  of  the  abnormal 
craving  for  tobacco  of  his  Reform  School  boys  which  are  a  little  too  disgusting  to  print. 

*  Wine-Drinking  and  Tobacco-Smoking.     Contemporary  Review,  vol.  li-x.,  p.  173. 

t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  176.  X  Carpenter:   A  Lecture  on  Tobacco,  in  Anti-Tobacco,  p.  6i. 

II  Statement  made  in  Anti-Tobacco,  article  on  Tobacco  and  Its  Effects,  by  G.  F.  Witter,  M.D.,  a  report  to 
the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Health  for  the  year  188 1,  p.  94. 
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ciently  startling  illustration  of  the  effects  of  an  overdose.  Dr.  Hammond's  experiment  has 
brought  out  the  most  important  point  of  all,  namely,  the  physiological  effect  of  consuming 
the  so-called  supplemental  foods.  They  retard  the  death  of  the  cells  on  whose  death  the 
continuance  of  grotvth  and  life  depends.  The  period  of  youth  must  not  be  blunted.  It  must 
have  constant  renewals  of  vigor ;  must  grow  naturally  or  renounce  some  portion  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  possibilities.  Tobacco  checks  growth — witness  the  results  of  actual  measure-  ^ 
ments  at  Yale  and  at  Amherst.  Tobacco  acts  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  on  the 
blood  itself;  it  acts  on  the  nerves — is  a  nerve  depressant.  When  long  used  in  excess  its 
toxic  effects  are  seen  in  the  eye,  causing  a  scotoma  or  blind  spot  coinciding  with  the  area  of 
greatest  visual  acuity.  Tobacco  lowers  the  general  tone  of  the  body  and  undoubtedly 
blunts,  if  ever  so  slightly,  all  the  special  senses.  Tobacco  does  harm  to  the  sickly,  to  the 
weak,  to  those  whose  idiosyncracies  predispose  them  to  disease;  and,  finally,  tobacco  has 
an  indirect,  but  not  the  less  real,  effect  upon  morality.  Chewing  is  debasing;  smoking  and 
all  sensuous  indulgencies  weaken  will  and  manhood,  beget  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness 
of  others.  In  boys  and  youth  tobacco  keeps  poor  company  and  inaugurates  downfall.  To 
paraphrase  a  little  :  Let  a  boy  sow  an  act  and  he  reaps  a  habit ;  let  him  sow  a  habit  and  he 
reaps  a  character ;  and  let  him  sow  a  character  and  he  reaps  a  destiny. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  application  :  Hath  not  the  blind  hands,  organs,  dimensions, 
senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject 
to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  the  seeing  are?  If  you  prick  them,  do  they  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  them,  do 
they  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  them,  do  they  not  die?*  Why,  I  should  like  to  ask,  is 
there  any  question  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms  should  be  interdicted  in  schools 
for  the  blind  ?  Is  it  because  the  blind,  being  already  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  natural 
avenues  of  sensuous  delight,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  any  possible  artificial  compensa- 
tion ?  They  seek  compensations  all  too  readily,  we  know  full  well.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
for  this  that  States  and  philanthropists  have  established  schools  for  them.  I  thought  these 
schools  were  meant  to  make  possible  to  the  blind  a  life  worth  living,  and,  for  economic 
reasons,  to  lessen  the  number  of  weaklings  of  whom  there  are  always  many  for  public 
support. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind,  each  one  of  us,  what  energies,  what  moneys,  are  being  expended 
annually  to  maintain  these  schools.  Have  blind  children  the  right  to  demand  from  the 
public  proportionately  ten  times  as  much  as  that  public  dispenses  for  the  education  of 
normal  children  ?  Let  us  assume  that  they  have.  Then,  certainly,  that  public  may  justly  ex- 
pect a  fair  return.  Now  we,  as  educators  of  the  blind,  who  have  accepted  a  trust,  are  bound 
to  make  these  returns  as  large  as  possible.  We  have  no  moral  right,  I  assert,  not  to  try  to 
prevent  our  pupils  from  doing  anything  or  forming  any  habits  which  tend  inevitably  to 
neutralize  invaluable  efforts  expended  solely  in  their  behalf  The  blind  are  weaklings,  and 
as  such  form  a  class.  We  may  repudiate  this  class  distinction  as  much  as  we  like,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  blind,  as  we  know  them,  form  a  class,  and  as  such  "  Do  not  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  want  of  sight  alone,"  *  *  *  "but  as  compared  with  others, 
they  have  less  bodily  health  and  vigor,  and  less  mental  power  and  energy."!  Hence,  "The 
blind,  as  a  class,  are  inferior  to  other  persons  in  mental  power  and  ability. "t  This  is  the 
summing  up  of  Dr.  Howe  on  the  Blind  in  the  beautifully  written  and  sympathetic  XVIth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution.     (See  note.) 

Being  thus  inferior  to  others  in  body  and  mind,  the  blind  are  less  able  than  others  to 
resist  the  inroads  of  disease.  A  very  large  number  of  our  pupils  (perhaps  two-thirds  of 
them)  are  diseased  or  are  blind  as  the  result  of  disease.  In  many  their  blindness  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  specific  disease — for  this  trouble,  usually  congenital,  acts  with  special 
virulence  upon  the  tissues  of  the  eyeballs.  More  are  born  to  be  blind  than  are  born  blind, 
for  "  Blindness  or  a  strong  constitutional  tendency  to  it  is  very  often  hereditary."^ 

Now,  I  make  these  plain  statements  in  all  kindness  and  sympathy  for  our  blind 
children  ;  for  they  need  all  the  kindness  and  sympathy  we  can  give  them.  But  more  than 
either,  they  need  watchful  care  and  just  guidance.  They  need  to  be  forced  to  follow  every 
rule  and  regulation  which  can  be  shown  to  be  vitally  connected  with  their  interest  and 
well  being. 

The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  an  evil  to  any  youth ;  it  is  worse  for  the  youth  who  is 

*  V.  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.,  i. 

t  XVIth  Annual  Report,  Perkins  Institution,  p.  42.     Boston,  Mass.  \  Loc.  cit.,  p.  34. 

Note. — The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Howe  here  quoted  have  been  so  far  verified  by  a  study  of  the  boys  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  now  being  made  by  Dr.  F.  Savary 
Pearce,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  myself.  We  hope  to  present 
a  detailed  paper  when  all  the  pupils  shall  have  been  examined. 

§  Loc.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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blind — worse  because  his  quantum  of  life  is  less  *  than  that  of  other  boys ;  worse  because 
the  progressive  cell  change,  which  should  be  rapid  in  youth,  is  comparatively  slow  in  him, 
inasmuch  as  his  activity  is  less.  Tobacco  would  tend  to  make  this  change  still  slower. 
Tobacco  is  worse  for  him  because  his  general  health  is  reduced  ;  because  his  susceptibility 
to  disease  is  apt  to  be  great ;  because  the  z'/s  resistentici^  usual  to  youth  is  in  him  weakened. 

Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  bad  for  any  one  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he 
consumes.  The  blind  cannot  consume  so  much  as  others  unless  they  take  corresponding 
physical  exercise,  and  this  they  do  not  usually  do.  If  they  use  tobacco  at  all  they  tend  to  use  it 
to  excess.  Superintendent  Hall,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Phil- 
adelphia, writes  me  that  very  many  of  his  inmates  chew  and  smoke  to  excess,  and  that  they 
do  this  in  order  to  kill  time  and  make  themselves  contented.  Using  any  luxury  to  excess 
begets  a  habit  that  is  expensive.  During  1895  Superintendent  Hall  sold  his  men,  at  whole- 
sale rates,  $302.80  worth  of  tobacco,  and  he  estimates  that  they  bought  at  least  half  as  much 
more  at  retail  prices  outside.  The  same  amount  of  tobacco  at  ordinary  prices  is  repre- 
sented by  $908.40,  or  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  tobacco  in  a  year  in  a  blind  man's  home. 

Now,  why  do  people  use  tobacco  ?  Some  say  because  they  like  it,  others  because  they 
like  its  effects,  still  others  because  it  is  a  social  habit.  Tolstoi  asserts  that  they  use  it 
to  stifle  regret,  longing  or  conscience.  Superintendent  Hall  declares  that  his  men  use  it  to 
fill  up  hours  of  loneliness  ;    "  for  they  must  do  something." 

Why  do  boys  want  to  use  tobacco  ?  Because  its  use  is  considered  manly ;  because 
they  are  curious  to  find  out  what  it  tastes  like ;  and,  possibly,  because  they  are  forbidden 
to  use  it.  If  after  leaving  school  our  blind  boys  lose  heart  in  their  struggle  with  what  seems 
to  them  a  heartless  world,  then  let  them  resort  to  tobacco  and  other  means  of  killing  time. 
They  certainly  could  find  worse  means  for  "  drugging  into  unhealthy  repose  the  seat  of 
feeling  and  of  thought."  To  give  tobacco  to  such  is  a  real  charity.  But  our  schools  are 
supposed  to  deal  with  the  young  blind  who  have  not  lost  heart  or  hope,  who  need  no  ano- 
dyne to  their  blindness.  Our  duty  should  be,  I  take  it,  to  make  our  pupils  discontented 
with  their  present  attainment  and  condition  ;  not  only  to  give  them  tools  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  use  them,  but  also  to  impress  upon  their  minds  possibilities  of  achievement  that 
come  where  there  is  a  strong  will,  a  purpose,  and  an  aim  in  life. 

Tobacco  weakens  the  will — weak  will  strangles  effort — weak  will  leads  to  deceit,  lies 
acted  and  lies  told — it  leads  to  expulsion  from  school.  The  natural  tendency  of  many  of 
our  charges  is  downward,  not  upward.  Now,  even  a  slight  force  when  acting  in  harmony 
with  natural  tendencies  can  produce  great  effects.  Tobacco  can  be  this  slight  force ;  it  may 
be  a  great  force.  I  have  known  a  blind  boy  resort  to  the  spittoon  for  tobacco  to  chew. 
Our  records  at  Philadelphia  show  that  those  of  our  bays  who  are  known  to  have  used 
tobacco  while  at  school  were  our  worst  boys.  During  the  past  six  years,  or  since  1890,  the 
thirty-three  boys  who  have  used  tobacco  were  of  a  comparatively  low  order  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development.  These  facts  I  have  worked  up  with  the  aid  of  my 
teachers.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  in  schools  tobacco  keeps  bad  company  and 
tends  to  make  that  company  worse.  Tobacco  is  an  enemy  to  progress — neutralizing,  as  it 
does,  much  valuable  effort,  patience  and  money.  Tobacco  should,  therefore,  have  no  place 
in  schools  for  the  blind. 

As  tobacco,  when  largely  indulged  in,  interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system — in  other  words,  is  a  nerve  depressant — and  as  it  acts  with  special  virulence  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  by  those  who  have  any  nervous  1  roubles  whatso- 
ever, including  eye  trouble.  Our  pupils  are  not  all  blind ;  there  is  always  a  large 
proportion  who  have  some  eyesight ;  and  we  know  how  the  blind  treasure  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  sight.  The  American  blind  resort  to  chewing  rather  than  to  smoking.  Of  this 
habit.  Dr.  Casey  A,  Wood,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  Chicago  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School,  etc.,  writes:  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  chewing  is  more  harmful  to 
sight  than  smoking."!  Possibly  our  pupils  need  to  have  no  great  fear  of  tobacco 
amblyopia;  still,  in  this  affection  the  diseased  portion  of  the  retina  is  intolerant  of  bright 
light,  and  under  such  conditions  the  defect  of  vision  is  increased. t  Then  "  Concomitant 
non-ocular  symptoms  are  generally  present  in  cases  of  tobacco  amblyopia.  Patients  often 
complain  of  undue  nervousness  and  sleeplessness  ;  they  are  very  often  dyspeptic. "$ 
Tobacco  acts  badly  upon  the  nervous.  Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  partial  sight  are 
those  who  suffer   from  headache  due  to  eye-strain.     They  have  used  up  their  stock  of 

*  V.   XXVIIIlh  Annual  Report,  Perkins  Institution,  pp.  10,  11.     Boston,  Mass. 

t  The  Toxic  Amblyopias,  their  Symptoms  Pa,thology  and  Treatment,  p.  5.  Reprint  from  Annals  of 
Ophthalmologv  and  Otology  (1892-94).  d      t     r> 

;  A  Lecture  on  Cases  of  Tobacco  Blindness,  in  the  Clinical  Journal,  July  3,  1895,  p.  143.  By  J.  B. 
Lawford,   F.  R.  C.  S. 

§  Lawford,  loc.  cit.,  p.  143. 
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nervous  energy  by  trying  to  see,  and  are  very  nervous.  They  are  generally  our  poorest 
students.  And  again,  "The  conditions  under  which  thedi  sease  (tobacco  amblyopia)  is 
likely  to  arise,  are  deterioration  in  health,  or  in  power  of  resistance,  from  whatever  cause ; 
so  that  a  man  who  is  able  to  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  tobacco  when  in  health,  will  not 
be  able  to  use  the  same  amount  with  safety  when  his  general  health  is  impaired."* 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  why  the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  interdicted  in  our 
schools,  one  sufficient  reason  remains  in  the  desire  of  parents.  During  June  last  I  sent  a 
return  postal  card  to  the  parents  of  each  boy  who  was  at  that  time  a  pupil  in  our  school, 
asking  if  they  wished  their  sons  to  use  tobacco  before  they  became  of  age.  Seventy-eight 
cards  were  sent  out,  sixty-seven  were  returned.  Of  these,  sixty-four  replied,  No  ;  two 
did  not  wish  their  sons  to  break  the  rules  of  the  school,  and  one  did  not  care.  Thus, 
sixty-four  out  of  sixty-seven,  or  95  per  cent.,  of  those  heard  from  do  not  wish  their  sons  to 
use  tobacco. 

There  is  but  one  more  point  that  I  shall  make.  Pupils  should  not  acquire  habits  in 
school  which  in  after  life  will  interfere  with  success.  Chewing  is  a  filthy  habit  for  anyone ; 
it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  see  how  filthy  it  is.  I  have  known  blind 
piano-tuners  whom  I  wouldn't  allow  in  my  parlor  because  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
kept  their  mouths  and  persons.  A  friend  has  written  me  of  a  kind  lady  who  Avas  very 
anxious  to  help  a  certain  blind  man,  but  who  was  invariably  made  sick  whenever  she  stayed 
long  with  him,  for  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker  ;  and  though  he  did  not  smoke  in  her  pres- 
ence, his  room  and  clothes  were  always  saturated  with  stale  tobacco  fumes.  The  head- 
master of  a  Scotch  school  for  the  blind  writes  me  :  "  I  know  of  at  least  three  cases,  or  I 
might  say  four  cases,  where  young  men  who  have  been  trained  as  piano-tuners,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate,  and  who  have  been  in  every  respect  well  fitted  for  such 
employment,  have  gone  out  into  the  world  and  gradually  come  down,  and  gone  to  ruin, 
through  nothing  but  careless  personal  habits."  And  this  gentleman  adds:  "One  thing  I 
am  certain  of,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  no  lady  would  allow  a  piano-tuner  to  enter  her 
room  if  she  found  him  to  be  guilty  of  chewing  tobacco;  neither  would  she  do  so  if  he  went 
about  with  his  clothes  saturated  with  the  smell  of  smoke." 

From  the  facts  gathered  together  in  this  paper,  and  many  more  which  could  be  cited,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  common  sense,  science  and  experience  all  tend  to  one  conclusion, 
viz.,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  schools  for  the  blind  should  be  interdicted. 

It  being  time  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to  get  ready  for 
the  afternoon's  excursion,  the  discussion  of  this  paper  was  deferred. 


PAPER  BY  MISS  O.  H.  J.  HARRIS,  ENTITLED  "WHERE  DOES  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE  CEASE  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  BLIND?" 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

One  of  the  questions  presented  for  this  evening's  discussion  is  "  Where  Does  the  Respon- 
sibility of  the  State  Cease  in  the  Education  of  the  Blind?"  Where  does  the  responsibihty 
of  the  State  cease  in  the  education  of  the  people  ?  is  an  old  problem,  the  solution  of  which 
has  taxed  the  genius  of  statesmen,  inspired  philanthropists,  and,  in  fact,  aroused  the  best 
energies  of  all  interested  in  the  elevation  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  persons  now  assembled  in  this  Convention  to  study  the  best  methods  necessary 
to  the  practical  education  of  the  blind,  the  present  question  becomes  especially  important. 
I  do  not  promise  a  solution  of  the  problem  this  evening.  Indeed,  we  are  awaiting  a  Colum- 
bus who  shall  present  a  plan  by  which  the  objective  point  in  our  question  may  be  reached, 
and  I  hope  that  this  paper  may  introduce  a  discussion  in  which  the  representatives  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  from  the  East  and  the  West  shall,  from  their  experience,  wisdom  and 
faith  in  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  contribute  some  suggestions  that  may  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  State  in  fulfilling  her  duty  to  a  class  of  her  citizens,  a  class  not  hemmed  in  by 
sectional  boundaries,  by  color,  by  nationality,  but  a  part  of  the  people  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  busy  lakes  to  the  restless  Gulf.  3  i!i;ivj 

The  United  States  census  of  1890  reported  50,411  blind  persons  within  our  territory. 
Of  that  number  10,000  are  probably  of  school  age  ;   yet  the  thirty-seven  institutions  of  our 

*  Lawford,  loc.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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land  enrolled  but  3,757  pupils  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  Where  were  the  6,000 
and  more  who  should  have  been  receiving  instruction?  Whtre  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  begins  in  the  education  of  the  blind  is  an  important  question  to  be  considered  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  under  discussion.  "Opportunity  is  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
responsibility,"  says  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

The  last  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  compulsory  educational  law  that 
requires  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen  years  to  attend  school  sixteen 
weeks  each  year.  There  are  probably  of  school  age  1,000  persons  whose  condition  of 
blindness  renders  them  eligible  for  admission  into  the  two  State  institutions,  which  did  not 
enroll  300  pupils  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

Since  the  new  law  makes  no  special  provision  for  the  reception  of  the  blind  into  schools 
in  their  own  neighborhoods  we  may  infer,  as  in  many  previous  cases  rich  in  opportunities 
for  benefiting  some  class  of  the  human  family,  "the  priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by  on 
the  other  side." 

Is"  it  justice  to  the  State,  to  the  family,  to  the  helpless  child  in  any  familv,  that  he  is  to  be 
disregarded,  while  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates  are  placed  by  law  in  positions  for  develop- 
ment into  intelligent  and  independent  citizens  ?  Perhaps  the  one  left  by  the  wayside  may 
by  birthright  possess  equal  or  even  superior  mental  ability,  but  through  some  childish 
prank  or  unskillful  treatment  has  had  the  windows  of  his  soul  suddenly  darkened. 

If  he  be  the  child  of  wealthy  or  the  darling  of  poor  but  intelligent  parents,  loving  hands 
will  lead  him  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  found  in  the 
abodes  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  he  will  receive  little  attention,  and  years  will  come  and  go 
until  some  one  discovers  his  unhappy  condition — unhappy  because  of  enforced  idleness — 
and  prevails  upon  his  friends  or  guardians  to  place  him  in  school,  but  often  at  a  time  when 
he  soon  realizes  that  his  size  and  age  are  humiliating  to  him  because  of  his  ignorance. 

Can  the  State  ever  require  of  such  a  person  all  that  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  de- 
velopment might  have  accomplished  had  the  commonwealth  demanded  the  systematic 
training  of  his  earlier  life  as  she  required  of  his  brothers  ?  Where  does  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  cease  in  such  cases  ?  Every  institution  has  had  many  such  in  the  past,  but 
from  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  increasing  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
we  feel  that  the  Good  Samaritan  is  drawing  near. 

May  the  arrival  be  soon,  for  the  very  conditions  resulting  from  the  bringing  together  so 
many  needing  judicious  instruction  will  necessarily  involve  much  loss  of  time  in  organi- 
zation. A  careful  classification  of  pupils  according  to  ability  should  always  be  followed  by 
a  thorough  study  of  the  individual  in  each  department  of  a  wisely  chosen  curriculum.  For 
all  who  seem  particularly  gifted  and  manifest  an  honest  effort  in  preparing  for  the  contest  of 
life,  why  should  not  the  State  provide  a  higher  course  of  instruction  and  scientific  training 
to  aid  their  native  talents  in  the  more  successful  competition  of  daily  life  ? 

Why  should  not  pupils  who  possess  any  degree  of  attainment  in  mechanical  lines  be 
admitted,  on  examination,  to  the  manual  training  schools  of  the  various  States,  and  thereby 
be  brought  into  actual  contact  and  competition  with  the  seeing  in  the  class-room  and  at  the 
work-bench  ?  The  ability  of  our  pupils  to  gain  admission  and  to  maintain  a  creditable 
standing  in  such  instruction  would  elevate  the  position  of  our  schools  in  educational  circles 
and  convince  the  masses  that  the  blind  are  not  begging  iox  favors,  but  striving  for  opportu- 
nities by  which  some  of  them  may  become  comparatively  independent  in  the  struggle  of  life. 

Why  should  such  demands  be  made  for  the  blind?  There  are  two  reasons  :  First,  they 
are  part  of  the  great  body  politic  whose  duty  is  tj  make  and  to  keep  its  members  active, 
independent  and  consequently  happy.  Second,  the  blind  are  bravely  trying  to  do  with  the 
four  senses  what  the  majority  of  mankind  deem  difficult  with  tlie  combined  powers  of  the 
five  senses.  Courage  on  the  field  of  battle  has  won  knighthood  in  the  past  and  marble 
columns  in  the  present,  but  the  world  realizes  to-day  that  the  physical  endurance,  mental 
development  and  moral  courage  requisite  to  meet  bravely  and  honorably  the  strife  of  every- 
day life  wins  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Study  carefully  the  lives  of  Nicholas  Saunderson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  blind  man,  who  numbered  Sir  Isaac  Newton  among  his  friends;  Francis 
Huber,  the  Swiss  naturalist ;  John  Metcalf,  the  English  contractor  and  builder ;  our  own 
sweet-song  writer,  Fanny  Crosby;  our  cheerful,  heroic  historian,  William  H.  Prescott,  and 
many  other  brave  men  and  earnest  women  who  have  left  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  " 
to  encourage  others  along  the  pathway  of  life.  Then  calculate  the  influence  that  one  active 
and  enlightened  mind  in  a  State  can  and  does  exert  upon  his  own  class,  and  give  us  the 
limit  to  the  necessary  development  of  the  individual.  While  we  should  like  to  await  your 
investigation  and  answer,  we  must  hasten,  remembering  that  the  power  of  influence  is 
boundless  to  the  finite  conception.  Perhaps  when  the  scroll  of  Time  is  unrolled  in  eternity 
we  may  read  your  long-sought  answer. 
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There  should  be  such  an  adjustment  of  the  conditions  attending  the  graduation  of  our 
pupils  and  their  entrance  upon  some  useful  avocation  of  life  that  the  change  would  be  only 
a  step  from  the  school  into  the  great  workshop  of  the  world.  The  physical  infirmity  of  the 
blind  and  their  close  confinement  in  school  for  a  term  of  years  impose  limitations  upon  their 
opportunities  for  gaining  practical  experience  of  every-day  life  as  seeing  children  of  the 
same  age  rapidly  and  almost  unconsciously  acquire.  Hence  contact  and  competition  with 
the  seeing,  now  aided  by  machinery,  must  be  up-hill  work  to  the  best  equipped.  Then 
what  must  the  experience  result  in  to  those  who  have  but  little  preparation  ?  Often  pauper- 
ism, when  their  last  state  becomes  worse  than  the  first.  Therefore  our  plea  for  manual 
training  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  (after  a  certain  course  in  our  institutions)  in  the 
industrial  schools  of  our  land. 

"  Where  does  the  responsibility  of  the  state  cease  in  the  education  of  the  blind?"  is 
a  question  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  because  of  the  eleventh  word,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  so  great  in  length,  so  far-reaching  in  breadth  and' so  immeasurable  in  depth  I  can 
find  no  mathematical  measurements  by  which  to  give  you  its  dimensions,  which  known 
would  enable  you  to  settle  at  once  the  limit  of  the  "  State's  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  the  blind." 

Let  us  assume  that  after  the  State  has  employed  all  available  means  to  educate  a  class 
of  her  people  she  should  demand  from  the  individuals  of  that  class  their  best  efforts  for 
themselves  and  their  country.  With  some  of  the  blind  her  responsibility  ends  when  their 
feet  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  State  institution  on  their  way  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  A  few  more  will  need  some  assistance  in  developing  sufficient  strength  to  stem  the 
tide  that  will  bear  them  to  a  condition  of  independence  and  happiness  for  victory  won.  A 
third  class,  more  dependent  by  nature,  makes  the  only  difficult  step  in  the  solution  of  our 
question.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn  says,  "  No  man  not  put  upon  his  mettle  develops 
his  best  powers."  If  the  third  class  show  that  its  members  must  be  helped  to  continue 
helping  themselves,  then  should  the  State  devise  some  system  of  supervision  and  aid  that 
will  encourage  industry  and  foster  manliness.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested, 
some  have  been  tested,  all  of  which  are  familiar  to  you. 

I  hope  that  this  hastily  prepared  paper  may  be  followed  by  a  discussion  that  shall  throw 
some  "  X  rays  "  upon  the  question,  making  plain  the  practical  solution  of  a  question  as  old 
as  the  existence  of  the  class  considered  and  as  various  as  the  nations  of  the  world.  Then 
can  we  feel  that  the  question  has  not  been  an  idle  one,  for  we  believe  that  the  worth  of  any 
class  of  people,  in  the  long  run,  depends  upon  the  development  and  culture  of  the  individ- 
uals composing  the  class. 

Discussion  of  this  paper  was  deferred  until  others  on  the  programme  shall  have  been 
read. 


PAPER  BY  MR.  M.  ANAGNOS,  OF  BOSTON,  ENTITLED  "THE  PROPER 
STATUS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND." 

To  every  class  we  have  a  school  assign'd, 
Rules  for  all  ranks,  and  food  for  every  mind. 

— Crabbe. 

The  numerous  public  institutions,  which  are  mostly  the  offspring  of  the  needs  of  our  social 
organism,  differ  in  their  origin  as  well  as  in  their  functions,  according  to  the  objects  which 
they  seek  to  accomplish.  Some  of  them  have  their  raison  d''etre  in  the  idea  of  the  supreme 
reign  of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  society ;  others  in  the  correction  of  vice  and 
the  eradication  of  tendencies  to  crime;  others  in  the  safety  of  such  persons  as  are  deranged 
and  irresponsible ;  others  in  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  disabled  and  suffering  members  of 
the  human  family,  and  still  others  in  the  right  to  a  thorough  education  which  is  due  to  all 
future  citizens  of  the  republic,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  color,  social  condition  or  physical 
defects.  In  other  words,  these  establishments  are  either  penal,  reformatory,  eleemosynary 
or  educational  in  their  character. 

These  distinctions  are  not  merely  incidental  and  unimportant ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
fundamental  or  essential  in  their  nature  and  most  serious  in  their  effects.     Hence  a  clear 
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understanding  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  specific  aims  and  purposes  of  the  different  institu- 
tions, will  help  those  in  authority  not  only  to  minister  properly  to  the  wants  and  training  of 
the  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  these  establishments,  but  likewise  to  do  perfect  justice  to  all 
of  them  individually,  and  to  infuse  into  those  among  them  who  hope  to  be  able  to  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  self-maintenance  that  spirit  of  manliness,  self-respect, 
dignity  and  independence  which  are  indispensable  to  general  success  in  life.  A  misappre- 
hension of  these  points  will  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  either  to  the  unwarranted  assumption 
of  a  mischievous  power  of  supervision,  or  to  mistaken  notions  of  imaginary  and  unapplica- 
ble  economy,  or  to  mere  illusions  as  to  the  magnificent  results  of  centralization  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  institutions  under  the  control  of  boards  of  charities,  or,  again,  to 
the  adoption  of  unwise  rules  and  measures  proving  in  time  positively  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  wards  of  the  State  and  to  the  interests  of  the  society  itself. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
and,  consequently,  how  they  should  be  classified,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  board 
of  official  supervision  they  should  be  placed. 

Every  child,  be  he  blind  or  seeing,  deaf  or  hearing,  has  a  right  to  an  education,  and  the 
State  is  bound,  alike  by  duty  and  by  interest,  to  provide  the  means  by  which  he  may  obtain 
it.  This  is  practically  admitted,  and  everywhere  in  this  country  is  enforced  by  legal  enact- 
ment, so  that  the  whole  face  of  our  land  is  dotted  with  institutions  of  learning  as  the 
heavens  are  bespangled  with  stars. 

But  the  tree  of  life  produces  with  every  generation  of  men  a  certain  number  of  children 
for  w^hom  the  ordinary  methods  and  appliances  of  instruction  are  not  available,  since  to 
them  has  been  denied  the  blessing  of  sight.  They,  more  than  all  others,  need  the  benefits 
of  an  education.  More  than  all  others,  they  have  a  claim  upon  the  public  for  it,  because 
without  it  they  are  doomed  not  only  to  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  darkness,  but  to  cer- 
tain dependence  and  to  crushing  poverty. 

The  high  desire  that  all  should  be  blessed 
Savors  of  heaven. 

Nearly  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
sightless  youth  to  share  in  all  the  benefits  which  they  confer  upon  every  child  within  their 
borders,  free  from  the  least  taint  of  alms-giving  or  charity.  They  have  adopted  the  broad 
policy  of  making  express  provision  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  blind,  since  these 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  have  encouraged  every  endeavor  tending  to 
equalize,  as  far  as  might  be,  their  condition  with  that  of  seeing  persons,  and  give  them 
something  nearer  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life. 

Thus  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  been  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  justice  and 
equity,  and  not  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  pity  and  favor.  They  constitute  important  links 
in  the  great  educational  chain  of  the  country.  Through  the  fostering  care  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  States  to  which  they  belong,  they  have  achieved  a  good  degree 
of  success,  and  have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  hundreds  of  sightless  persons  from  the 
very  jaws  of  ignorance  and  from  intellectual  darkness  and  of  restoring  them  to  the  social 
advantages  and  higher  destinies  of  our  common  humanity.  Indeed,  most  of  these  estab- 
lishments have  proved  to  be  sources  of  inspiration  to  those  who  come  under  their  influence, 
and  have  developed  in  them  self-reliance,  love  of  independence,  respect  for  industry  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  thus  rendering  them  am'bitious  for  advancement  and  eager  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges and  share  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  character  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  clearly  and  positively  defined.  They  are  neither  asylums,  nor  retreats, 
nor  homes,  nor  almshouses  for  a  special  class  of  defectives  ;  they  are  boarding  schools 
pure  and  simple,  forming  integral  parts  of  the  school  system  of  the  various  States  to  which 
they  belong  and  by  which  they  are  supported.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  either  as  to 
their  status  or  as  to  which  of  the  State  boards  shall  exercise  an  official  supervision  over 
them.  Both  these  are  determined  by  the  causes  that  have  brought  these  institutions  to  ex- 
istence and  by  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the  scope  of  their  mission.  The  school  of  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  be  the  director  has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  It  has  long  ago  been  removed  from  its  jurisdiction  and  has  been  placed  by  law 
where  it  properly  belongs,  namely,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
It  is  classed  with  State  normal  schools,  the  State  Art  School,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf ;  and  I  never  allow  myself,  either  in  my  official 
capacity  or  as  an  individual,  to  do  the  slightest  thing  which  might  have  even  the  appearance 
of  dragging  it  back  among  the  eleemosynary  and  reformatory  establishmencs.  Its  sever- 
ance from  them  is  complete,  and  it  is  to  remain  so  for  all  time  to  come. 
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It  is  to  be  profoundly  regretted,  however,  that  this  is  not  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  there  are  not  a  few  schools  for  the  blind  which  are  still  under  the  imme- 
diate control  and  exclusive  guardianship  of  State  boards  of  charities.  They  are  arbitrarily  and 
thoughtlessly  grouped  with  the  penitentiaries,  the  reformatories,  the  hospitals  for  lunatics, 
and  the  various  receptacles  for  helpless  paupers,  intemperate  vagrants,  depraved  idlers,  weak- 
minded  tramps,  and  the  like.  This  compulsory  federation  is  a  most  unnatural,  inconsistent 
and  incongruous  union.  It  is  vicious  in  its  principles  and  pernicious  in  its  effects.  It  is  a 
most  unwise  and  uncalled  for  classification  and  a  gross  injustice.  If  it  is  not  a  usurpation, 
it  certainly  is  an  unreasonable  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  blind  and  a  monstrous 
incubus  upon  their  consciousness.  It  tends  to  degrade  the  schools  established  for  their 
special  benefit,  and  likewise  to  contract  their  spirit  and  crush  their  moral  life.  Hence  it  is 
high  time  that  this  anomalous,  this  unjust,  this  iniquitous  state  of  thines  should  be 
remedied.  The  boards  of  charities  should  be  restricted  within  the  limits  of  their  legitimate 
sphere.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  supervisory  power  Over  educational 
establishments.  However  carefully  the  members  of  these  bodies  may  be  selected,  a  large 
number  of  the  persons  who  compose  them  are  not  qualified,  either  by  training  or  by  taste 
or  by  experience,  to  concern  themselves  with  other  matters  than  those  which  are  eleemosy- 
nary or  correctional  in  their  character.  They  are  very  apt  to  misjudge  a  school,  to 
misunderstand  its  mission,  to  undervalue  its  work,  to  ignore  its  real  needs,  and  to  use  the 
per  capita  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pupils  as  the  sole  criterion  of  the  efficiency  and 
success  of  its  management. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  representatives  of  the  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  America,  in  convention  assembled,  will  raise  their  voice 
and  protest  most  emphatically,  and  with  all  the  power  they  can  command,  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  subjugation  of  their  institulions  to  the  dominion  of  charitable  organizations. 
Duty  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  work  and  the  most  vital  interests  of 
their  pupils  alike  demand  that  they  should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  put  asunder  this 
debasing  combination  and  unblessed  union  of  supervisory  functions  and  remove  a  stigma 
from  the  fair  face  of  their  charge. 


"THE  PROPER  STATUS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE    BLIND."     BY  MR.  GARD- 
NER FULLER,  OF  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

When  the  small  boy  enters  school  the  first  day's  task  assigned  by  the  thoughtful  and 
considerate  teacher  is  an  easy  one.  My  appearance  before  you  is  not  of  my  own  seeking, 
I  can  assure  you,  and  my  feelings  are  doubtless  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  urchin  when 
summoned  by  his  teacher  to  recite  his  first  lesson.  That  I,  a  novice,  should  occupy  the 
time  of  this  association,  composed  as  it  is  of  veterans  in  the  service  of  the  blind,  must  be 
attributed,  not  to  my  own  presumption,  but  to  the  courtesy,  perhaps  mistaken,  of  the  chair- 
man of  your  Executive  Committee,  my  friend  from  New  York  City. 

The  question  he  has  given  me  for  discussion  is,  to  my  mind,  very  simple  and  hardly 
admits  of  discussion.  Another  evidence  of  inexperience  and  proof  that  I  am  still  in  my 
novitiate,  perhaps  some  of  you  may  say.  Nevertheless,  with  all  the  rashness  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  to  ask  the  question,  "  Should  schools 
for  the  blind  be  classed  with  charitable,  eleemosynary,  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  ?" 
is  as  sensible  as  to  ask  whether  the  law  promulgated  from  Sinai  is  still  binding,  or  whether 
the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  do  unto  others,"  etc.,  is  a  truthful  statement  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  our  brother. 

The  church  and  the  school-house  were  the  two  fundamental  institutions  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  her  sons  have  settled  through  the  North  and  West  these  institulions  have 
followed.  Religious  and  secular  training  the  State  was  imperatively  bound  to  give  to  every 
child,  and,  vice  versa,  every  child  in  the  community  had  an  inherent  right  to  require  these 
essentials  to  its  own  growth  and  development  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Whether  the  theory  is  in  strict  accord  with  more  modern  ideas  I  do  not  now  propose  to 
discuss,  but  I  think  it  maybe  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  practical  results 
of  this  theory  carried  into  actual  experiment  were  beneficent. 

The  meeting-houses  and  school-houses  of  New  England  evolved  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury a  race  of  intelligent,  God-fearing  men,  the  like  of  whom  the  world  had  never  before 
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seen,  and  the  ideas  which  found  expression  in  the  building  of  churches  and  schools  upon 
every  hill-side  in  the  East  are  still  prevalent  from  Maine  to  California.  In  the  lapse  of  time 
many  modifications  have  taken  place  in  the  early  theories  of  our  fathers,  but  that  a  free  State 
must  provide  schools  for  the  training  of  its  youth  has  become  an  acknowledged  axiom  in 
political  economy  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  assume  that  no  State  in  this  Union  has, 
either  in  its  constitution  or  its  laws,  expressly  or  by  implication  decreed  that  the  blind 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  blessings  and  the  benefits  that  flow  from  these  wise  and 
humane  enactments.  I  certainly  should  be  loath  to  admit,  that  in  this  land,  which  is  so  justly 
proud  of  its  beneficent  systems  of  free  schools,  our  legislators  had  discriminated  against  the 
blind  in  a  manner  that  would  put  us  to  shame  if  placed  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  done 
in  Europe.  In  Sco'tland,  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  providing  that  every  child  shall  receive 
an  elementary  education,  has  been  interpreted  to  place  the  blind  on  precisely  the  same  foot- 
ing as  seeing  children  as  regards  their  rights  under  the  law.  This  education  act  was  revised 
in  1890.  The  Revised  Act,  in  clear  and  precise  terms,  places  the  duty  upon  the  school 
board  '*  to  provide  for  the  elementary  and  technical  education  of  the  blind  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  either  in  a  Board  school  or  in  some  other  school  or  institution 
approved  by  the  Education  Department."  It  also  provides  that  blindness,  ui  itself,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  school ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
as  bearing  upon  the  question  now  under  discussion,  transferring  the  payment  of  fees,  for 
those  unable  to  pay,  from  the  parochial  authority  to  the  school  board,  thus  removing  all 
possibility  of  an  eleemosynary  or  charitable  taint  infecting  the  aid  given. 

The  Scotch  bill  also  makes  the  education  of  the  blind  compulsory,  and  makes  it 
obligatory  upon  the  school  board  of  each  parish  to  provide  for  the  efficient  elementary 
education  of  the  blind  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic;  and  also  for  his  industrial 
education  in  some  school  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

As  to  the  law  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  England,  I  think  it  is  similar  to  that  in 
Scotland,  that  is,  compulsory,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  school  board,  thus 
putting  the  blind  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  seeing  as  regards  educational 
facilities. 

Upon  what  footing  schools  for  the  blind  stand  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  I  am 
not  informed.  I  know  of  but  one  State  where  the  statute  clearly  and  specifically  classifies  its 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes  with  eleemosynary  institutions.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examme  the  constitutions  and  by-laws  of  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  scrupulously  careful  to  emphasize,  in  the  most  expHcit  terms, 
the  fact  that  the  institution  is  not  a  home  nor  an  asylum,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  school 
and  nothing  else.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  a  body  of  men,  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  entitled  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  _  This 
Board  has  a  general  oversight  and  supervision  of  all  State  charitable  institutions,  that  is,  all 
institutions  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  character.  In  this 
class  of  institutions  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes  have  hitherto 
been  classed  much  to  the  discredit,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  of  those  who  made  and 
have  persistently  retained  the  classification.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  wisdom,  intelli- 
gence and  general  culture  of  our  people,  with  our  much  boasted  system  of  free  schools, 
whose  doors  are  open  free  to  the  poorest  child  that  has  sight — nay,  more,  through  whose 
doors  the  officers  of  the  law  lead  by  compulsion  those  who  prefer  the  liberty  of  the  streets 
to  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  ;  neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  culture  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling  for  the  unfortunate,  which  our  Christian  civilization  is  credited  with  having 
wrought,  that  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  should  place  over  the  schools  that  we  have 
founded  for  the  training  and  education  of  the  blind,  the  same  inscriptions  that  we_  place 
over  the  homes  we  build  for  the  lazy  and  indigent,  the  asylums  we  erect  for  the  idiotic 
and  insane,  the  prisons  and  reformatories  we  build  for  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  may  be  with  the  pupils  in  your  schools,  but  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  the  past  year  feel  deeply  the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  this  association.  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  a  bill  before  the  ISew  York  Legislature  last  winter  :  "  State  charitable 
institutions  shall  include  all  institutions  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or 
reformatory  character  or  design,  including  reformatories,  asylums  and  institutions  for  idiots, 
epileptics,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals  and 
institutions,  whether  State,  county,  municipal,  incorporated  or  not  incorporated,  private  or 
otherwise,  and  all  schools  of  whatsoever  character  or  name."  How  does  the  climax  strike 
you  ?  Would  you  regard  an  outcry  against  such  a  classification  of  our  schools  as  senti- 
mentalism  and  not  rather  a  demand  for  common  justice  and  decency?  And  yet  change  the 
reading  slightly.     Instead  of  "  all  schools  of  whatsoever  character  or  name,"  read  "  schools 
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for  the  blind,"  and  you  have  the  virtual  reading  of  a  bill  which  it  w^as  proposed  to  put  upon 
the  statute  books  as  a  law^  the  past  winter.  Does  the  change  in  the  reading  make  it  any  the 
less  repugnant  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  common  humanity?  Does  not  the  change 
rather  add  to  the  enormity  of  the  horrid  anomaly?  Here  are  our  Solons,  the  very  elect  of 
the  wise  and  cultured  of  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
heaping  humiliation  and  sorrow  upon  those  already  burdened  with  an  almost  insufferable 
affliction,  by  discriminating,  not  in  their  favor,  but  against  them,  in  what  has  come  to  be 
considered,  in  our  land  at  least,  as  the  common  right  of  all. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  City,  was  incorporated  in  1831,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  stated  in  its  charter,  of  instructing  children  who  had  teen  born  blind,  or  who  may 
have  become  blind  by  disease  or  accident.  An  act  to  define  the  objects  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  (now  School)  for  the  Blind,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  says:  "The  primary  object 
of  the  institution  shall  be  to  furnish  to  the  blind  children  of  the  State  the  best  known 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education,  and  train  them,  in  some  useful  profession  or 
manual  art." 

I  know  of  no  subsequent  legislation  that  has  in  any  way  changed,  weakened,  or  im- 
paired the  character  thus  distinctly  stamped  upon  them  in  the  initial  legislation  authorizing 
their  establishment. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  pupils  receive  board,  lodging,  books,  slates, 
and  various  articles  requisite  and  essential  to  their  school  work  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
converts  these  schools  into  eleemosynary  institutions.  A  moment's  thought  destroys  all 
the  apparent  force  of  this  argument — real  force  it  never  had — for  the  purpose  or  end  in  view 
always  establishes  the  character  of  the  act.  And  the  end  here  is  unquestionably  to  promote 
and  further  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  such  ;  in  other  words,  the  object  is  educational. 

The  State — I  now  speak  of  the  State  of  New  York — has  taken  upon  itself  the  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth.  Article  IX.,  section  I,  of  the  new  constitution  is 
in  these  words:  "The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
system  of  free  common  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  be  educated." 
The  duty  laid  upon  the  Legislature  is  mandatory,  and  the  schools,  for  whose  support  and 
maintenance  the  Legislature  is  commanded  to  make  provision,  are  not  for  the  seeing  alone, 
but  for  "rt/Zthe  children  of  the  State." 

The  State,  then,  having  voluntarily  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  making  provision  for 
the  education  of  all  its  children,  proceeds  to  discharge  the  obligation  thus  incurred  by  pro- 
viding means  and  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  its  youth.  But,  after  all  is  done,  she  steps 
in  and  draws  an  arbitrary  line  and  says  to  the  children  on  one  side,  "  You  are  of  the  elect. 
You  are  my  sheep;  to  you  all  honor  and  praise  are  due;"  but  to  those  on  the  other  side  she 
says,  "You  are  of  the  non-elect.  Your  lot  is  with  the  goats;  you  I  class  with  the  vile,  the 
vicious,  the  idiotic  and  the  insane."  And  this  distinction  is  drawn  not  because  of  any 
special  virtue  or  excellence  characterizing  the  first  class  or  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the 
second.  Now,  this  is  certainly  a  beautiful  and  practical  exemplification  of  that  old  doctrine 
of  foreordination  and  election  which  we  used  to  have  preached  in  our  younger  days,  but 
which  ot  late  years  seems  properly  consigned  to  limbo  with  other  instruments  of  torture. 

The  only  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  economical,  way  for  the  State  to  make  provision 
for  the  education  of  its  blind  children  is  to  bring  them  together  to  schools  centrally  located 
so  far  as  may  be.  Hence  the  necessity  of  providing  homes  for  them  during  the  sessions  of 
the  school.  The  food,  the  shelter,  the  entire  equipment  of  the  school  have  none  of  the 
elements  of  charity  in  them.  The  State,  in  providing  them,  is  simply  discharging  obliga- 
tionsvoluntarily  assumed,  only  doing  what  it  has  pledged  itself  to  do.  As  to  the  matter  of 
clothing,  the  State  does  not  furnish  it,  but  it  has  made  provision  for  the  counties  to  do  so, 
the  school  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the  pupils  and  the  counties.  But  this  has  no 
element  of  charity  in  it.  It  is  simply  an  incident  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  obHgation  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  its  children.  There  is  no  more  of  the  charitable  element  about 
it  than  there  is  in  the  paying  of  the  salaries  of  the  pupils'  teachers.  The  truth  is,  that  all 
these  matters  of  food,  shelter,  books,  clothing,  salaries,  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
the  primary  idea  that  these  institutions  are  schools.  Take  away  that  fundamental  thought 
and  purpose  and  you  take  away  at  the  same  time  all  grounds  upon  which  these  provisions 
are  made. 

So  far  as  we  know,  blindness  has  always  existed  among  men.  From  the  days  of  Homer, 
here  and  there  one  has  achieved  fame.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  education  or  care  of  the  blind.  They  obtained  a  meager  support  by  begging, 
generally  gathering  about  the  porticos  of  the  temples.  Among  the  Jews  the  blind  were 
outcasts,  classed  with  lepers,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  those  upon  whom  the  finger  of  God 
had  been  laid  either  for  their  own  sins  or  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers.     Even  after  the 
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recognition  of  their  blamelessness  and  the  healing  of  their  sight  by  the  Great  Teacher,  and 
the  general  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  were  still  left  to  want,  destitution  and 
degradation ;  still  left  to  gather,  as  mendicants,  at  the  doors  of  temples  dedicated  to  Christ 
instead  of  to  Jupiter.  So  for  eighteen  Christian  centuries  they  were  left  in  moral  as  well  as 
physical  darkness,  their  associates  the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  defec- 
tives of  every  class,  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal,  a  foul  segregation  upon  the  body 
politic. 

We  are  proud,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  our  nineteenth-century  humanitarian  zeal  and 
progress. 

There  is  ground  for  hesitation,  perhaps  for  humiliation,  if  we  consider  thoughtfully  the 
status  of  schools  for  the  blind,  not  only  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen,  but  also  in  the 
estimation  of  the  advanced  social  economist  of  the  present  day. 

I  will  quote  a  few  sample  passages  from  the  "  Reports  from  States,"  as  published  in  the 
report  for  1895  of  the  "  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections." 

State  of  Arkansas  :  "  Number  of  inmates  in  State  Lunatic  Asylum  December  31,  1894, 
484;  the  number  of  inmates  in  Deaf-Mute  Institute,  191  ;  the  number  of  inmates  in  School 
for  the  Blind,  130;  inmates  in  State  Penitentiary,  905." 

Kansas  :  "  Has  two  insane  asylums,  with  a  united  capacity  of  1,475  patients.  The  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  230  pupils.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  had  86  pupils.  The  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  contained  97  inmates.  The 
State  Penitentiary  contained  942  inmates." 

Kentucky  :  "Has  three  hospitals  for  the  insane,  with  a  united  capacity  of  about  2,000 
patients.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes  has  a  capacity  of  300.  The 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  has  a  capacity  of  250.  The  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  has  a  capacity  of  140.  The  State  Penitentiary  contained,  November 
30,  1894,  1,156  prisoners." 

New  York,  in  the  Report  for  1892:  "The  State  maintains  in  institutions,  the  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  idiots  and  feeble-minded  youth,  juvenile  offenders,  criminals  and  State 
paupers." 

Thus  might  we  go  on  through  this  disgraceful  category  of  reports  from  the  States,  pub- 
lished annually  with  the  proceedings  of  this   "  Conference  of  Charities." 

Are  any  of  you  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  son  or  daughter,  a  brother  or  sister,  in  one 
of  these  schools  for  deaf-mutes  or  for  the  blind  ?  Then  you  are  doubly  afflicted  in  having 
the  name  of  the  dear  one  irremediably  linked  with  the  names  of  paupers  and  criminals. 

As  principals  and  superintendents  of  these  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  are  you  not 
classed  with  the  overseers  of  poorhouses  and  prisons  ?  And  do  you  like  the  classification  ? 
Is  it  wise  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  barbarous  ?  Is  it  not  grossly  unjust  to  these  boys 
and  girls — to  the  boys  and  girls  we  are  striving  to  train  and  educate  for  future  usefulness  ? 

Our  seeing  boys  and  girls  name  with  pride  their  alma  maters,  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  from  which  they  have  graduated.  How  is  it  with  their  blind  brothers  and  sisters  ? 
Will  they  name  with  pride  their  alma  mater  when  its  title  can  only  be  found  cata- 
logued with  prisons,  reformatories  and  asylums  for  the  idiotic  and  insane  ?  I  ask  these 
questions  for  information.  You,  wise  with  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  years  of  experience 
in  this  direct  line  of  work,  doubtless  take  broader  and  more  comprehensive  views.  I  come 
as  a  novice,  seeking  knowledge.  I  bring  these  questions  here  for  solution  because  they  have 
been  forced  upon  my  attention  many  times  during  the  past  year.  My  pupils  have  pro- 
pounded these  and  similar  questions  to  me,  and  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  State  have 
compelled  me  to  think  much  upon  this  subject. 

Charity  is  an  excellent  thing.  There  is  no  trait  of  our  fallen  humanity  the  possession  of 
which  proves  so  clearly  our  kinship  with  the  Great  Teacher.  And  yet  charity  is  guilty  of 
many  sins,  social,  economic  and  political.  Her  hand  needs  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of 
reason  that  has  attained  unto  wisdom  by  and  through  experience.  Charity  is  no  longer 
charity,  but  cruel,  reasonless  Pharisaism,  when  it  crowds  in  to  act  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween the  State  and  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  State  for  the  education  of 
its  youth,  it  matters  not  whether  the  youth  have  sight  or  are  blind.  This  notion  that  the 
education  of  the  blind,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  seeing,  comes  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  oversight  of  boards  of  charity,  is  but  a  survival  from  medieval  times,  when  blind- 
ness and  beggary  were  synonymous  terms. 
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PAPER  BY  MR.  D.  C.  DUDLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COL.,  ENTITLED 
''SHALL  WE  HAVE  A  PERIODICAL,  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE 
SCHOOLS   FOR  THE   BLIND?" 

While  not  accepting  fully  the  dictum  that  "whatever  is  is  right,"  I  nevertheless  am 
fully  convinced  that  whatever  the  civilized  world,  after  full  experiment,  settles  down  upon 
as  necessary  or  convenient  must  certainly  have  a  good  reason  for  existence. 

I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  association  that 
there  is  real  need  for  a  periodical  in  the  interests  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  this  age  of  the  world's  history  the  wise  man,  more  than  ever  before,  realizes  his  limi- 
tations. It  is  plain  to  him  that  life  is  short,  and  that  if  he  is  to  accomplish  anything  he 
must  avail  himself  of  the  best  thoughts  of  others  at  the  same  time  that  he  contributes  his 
own  inventions  to  the  common  fund. 

Hence  we  see  all  trades  and  professions  providing  themselves  with  mediums  of  com- 
munication. There  are  periodicals  devoted  to  banking,  to  law,  to  medicine,  to  science,  to 
teaching — to  everything  under  the  sun ;  and  that  man  who  fails  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  world  by  subscribing  to  that  special  periodical  which  bears  upon  his  own 
profession  is  apt  very  soon  to  be  counted  "a  back  number." 

Ever  since  my  connection  as  superintendent  with  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  ease  of  securing  data  in  regard  to  the  deaf 
schools  of  the  country  and  the  great  difficulty  of  learning  anything  concerning  the  doings  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  while  the  blind  schools 
have  no  periodical  devoted  to  their  interests,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  support  an  admirable 
one,  which  appears  every  two  months,  bearing  not  only  valuable  statistical  information,  but 
also  articles  from  the  leading  educators  of  the  profession  upon  the  live  issues  that  are  before 
us.  That  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  periodical,  "The  American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf,"  I  present  here  the  table  of  contents  of  one  number  of  sixty-four  pages  : 

CONTENTS. 
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As  will  readily  be  seen,  a  periodical  of  this  character  would  prove  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  teachers  of  the  blind.  It  would  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  discussion  of  the  various 
problems  that  confront  us  ;  it  would  provide  all  that  valuable  statistical  information  that  is 
so  necessary  to  intelligent  work  and  yet  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  hardly 
obtainable.  Not  only  this,  but  it  would  prove  of  value  as  an  educator  to  the  public,  now  so 
ignorant  concerning  the  methods  and  aims  of  instructors  of  the  blind.  Granted  that  such  a 
periodical  is  desirable,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  provided.  The  expense 
would  be  considerable,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
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could  be  obtained  to  support  it.  Let  us  refer  to  the  report  of  the  editor  of  the  Annais  to 
the  last  convention  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf.  The  following  statement  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  two  years  will  give  some  light  for  our  purpose  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  17,  1893 $1,018  25 

Assessments  on  schools 2, 796  40 

Individual  subscriptions 474  65 

Sale  of  back  numbers 65  72 

Advertisements 22  13 

Sale  Proceedings  World's  Congress 243  96 

$4,621   II 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  printing  and  engraving $1,326  69 

For  salary  of  editor 800  00 

For  articles  of  contributors 436  90 

For  rent 100  00 

For  traveling  expenses  of  editor 264  96 

For  postage,  stationery,  etc 155  74 

For  Proceedings  World's  Congress 831  09 

For  exhibit  at  World's  Exposition 40  91 

Balance  on  hand 665   12 

$4,621    II 

In  considering  this  statement  we  find  that  the  total  income  for  two  years,  exclusive  of 
the  sale  of  "  Proceedings  of  World's  Congress  "  (which  cost  $600  more  than  they  sold  for), 
was  $3,358.90,  or  $1,679.45  per  year.  Of  this  amount  $2,796.40  was  raised  by  assess- 
ments, or  $1,398.20  per  year. 

It  is  evident  that  to  make  a  journal  live  such  aid  from  the  institutions  is  indispensable. 
The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  and  find  what  per 
capita  assessment  would  cover  expenses.  Then  let  each  superintendent  lay  the  matter 
before  his  board,  showing  as  best  he  can  what  advantages  would  accrue  and  what  it  will 
cost  per  annum.  If  any  considerable  number  are  unwilling  to  be  assessed  the  project  must 
be  given  up.  If,  however,  the  most  of  the  schools  are  willing  to  be  assessed,  and  receive 
in  compensation  a  number  of  free  copies  commensurate  with  their  assessment  for  distribu- 
tion among  their  teachers,  there  will  be  plain  sailing  for  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge. 

The  assessment  levied  upon  the  deaf  pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  publication  of  the 
Anttals  amounts  to  about  thirty-two  cents  per  capita.  Probably  an  assessment  of  this 
amount  upon  our  blind  pupils,  while  bringing  in  less  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  pupils, 
would  afford  a  sufficient  fund  for  such  a  periodical  as  is  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  canvass  the  matter,  said  com- 
mittee to  be  empowered,  if  they  can  see  their  way  clear  as  to  finances,  to  elect  an  editor  and 
proceed  to  business. 

Some  dual  institution  might  undertake  to  do  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  for  little 
more  than  the  actual  cost,  in  order  to  provide  regular  employment  for  those  of  its  pupils 
who  are  learning  the  printers'  ti-ade. 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  issue  this  periodical,  and  if  the  association  should  do  nothing 
more  than  to  get  it  successfully  launched  it  would  have  fully  compensated  itself  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  meeting. 


DISCUSSION. 


By  the  President:  The  papers  which  have  been  presented  and  which  have  not 
heretofore  been  discussed  are  now  open  for  discussion. 

Judge  Phillips  :  Mr.  President,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  papers  on  the 
classification  of  schools  for  the  blind,  I  do  not  know  what  power  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  may  have  in  the  various   States  excepting  my  own.     In  my  own  State  the  State 
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Board  of  Charities  has  no  control  whatever  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
JBy  statute  it  is  an  independent  institution,  governed  and  controlled  entirely  by  its  Trustees. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  can  come  there  and  examine  as  any  citizen  can.  They  can 
make  suggestions,  as  any  other  citizen  can.  Their  suggestions  are  no  more  binding  upon 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Superintendents  than  the  suggestions  which  might  be  made  by 
any  other  board.  They  are  simply,  under  our  statute,  a  board  of  auditors  to  whom  we 
send  our  quarterly  reports  with  our  vouchers,  to  determine  simply  whether  we  have  used 
the  general  fund  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  ought  to  have  used  a  specific  appropriation, 
and  vice  versa.  We  may  ask  them  and  do  ask  them  to  agree  with  us  in  their  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriations.  Their  influence  is  simply  nothing,  unless  their  recommendations 
meet  the  views  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Legislature.  The  pith  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  objection  made  by  Brother  Fuller  is  this  : 
that  the  State,  in  its  reports,  says  what  institutions  the  State  maintains.  They  are  not 
classed  as  penal  institutions.  In  his  own  paper  he  says  that  the  State,  in  its  report,  says, 
"We  maintain  so  many  in  the  penitentiary;  we  maintain  so  many  in  this  institution,  and 
in  that  institution,  and  so  many  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind."  Isn't  it  true?  What 
advantage  is  there  in  placing  them  in  any  other  relation  to  the  State,  unless  there  is  a  super- 
visory power  ?  I  don't  know  what  the  law  may  be  in  the  State  of  New  York  as  to  what 
power  the  Board  of  Education  may  have.  In  Illinois  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  board  of 
education.  There  is  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  State  University,  and  Normal  schools, 
which  have  their  own  trustees  ;  each  institution  has  its  own  trustees  ;  and  its  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  no  more  power  or  authority  over  any  of  those  schools 
than  simply  that  a  person  who  wants  a  life  certificate  to  teach  school  can  go  there  and  get 
it.  And  why  these  discussions  are  had  here  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  doing  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  undertaking  to  cast  reflections  upon  the  State  government  that  can  do  the 
institutions  no  possible  good.  You  can  do  no  more  good  by  having  an  institution  under 
the  control  of  one  body  of  men  than  you  can  by  having  it  under  another,  unless  there  is  a 
supervisory  power.  Each  State  governs  itself.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  as  iree 
as  the  air,  as  independent  as  any  body  possibly  can  be.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  us.  The  Trustees  are  supreme,  and  even  the  Governor  of  the  State  cannot  say,  "  You 
shall  do  this,  or  shall  do  that,"  and  compel  us  to  do  it.  But  he  has  this  authority:  if  he 
has  a  notion,  and  his  notion  is  not  carried  out,  he  might  quietly  ask  you  to  quit  the 
business.  But  that  doesn't  affect  the  control  of  the  institution.  There  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  it  at  all. 

Now,  I  deprecate  this  style  of  discussion.  I  do  think  that  these  conventions  should  be 
had  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out,  by  mutual  conversation  and  rubbing  together,  the 
best  means  for  development,  and  finding  out  the  best  ways  for  bringing  the  education  of  the 
blind  to  the  highest  possible  standing.  I  protest  against  using  the  time  that  is  being  used 
to  no  practical  purpose.  You  may  class  them  as  educational  if  you  see  fit.  It  can  make  no 
possible  difference  in  the  means  by  which  you  attempt  to  open  the  soul  of  the  blind  child. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  they  are  called  so  long  as  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  find  out 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  best  development  of  the  human  soul  that  is  encased  in  a  body 
deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  senses.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  immaterial  unless  the  State 
has  a  body  connected  tuith  its  educational  institutiotis  that  has  control  of  those  educational 
institutions,  tvhich  in  Illinois  we  have  not.  It  may  be  our  misfortune,  but  we  are  inde- 
pendent fellows  out  there,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  get  along  mighty  well  by  being 
free  from  the  interference  of  boards  of  charity,  boards  of  education,  or  any  other  concen- 
trated board. 

INIr.  Smead  :  Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  the  papers  in  their  statements,  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  another  reason  than  those  given  in  the  papers  might  be  brought  forward 
upon  this  question  as  to  why  we  should  classify  these  institutions  as  educational  rather  than 
as  charitable.  We  might  say  that  each  one  of  us  as  a  citizen  has  some  claim  upon  our 
common  country,  that  our  State  owes  to  us  a  common-school  education,  and  if  we  have  that 
common-school  education  because  the  State  owes  us  that  obligation,  we  should  remember 
that  obligations  are  mutual,  that  as  the  State  has  given  to  the  citizen  his  education,  so  the 
citizen  is  bound  to  make  some  return  to  the  State,  the  return  of  his  own  self-support,  for 
instance,  the  return  that  he  may  make  as  a  good  citizen  to  bear  service  for  the  State  in  the 
hour  of  her  need  as  a  soldier.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  educate  a  citizen  lays  upon 
the  citizen  a  mutual  obligation  to  serve  the  State ;  to  make  of  himself  an  independent,  self- 
supporting  citizen,  worthy  of  the  education  the  State  has  given  him.  Right  here  this 
question  bears  upon  the  education  of  the  blind.  It  is  one  of  the  difficult  things  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  to  reach  them  with  this  fact,  that  they  are  to  be  independent,  self- 
supporting  men  and  women,  and  save  them  from  a  feeling  of  dependence.     Now,  if  you  can 
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say  to  the  blind  child  :  "  The  State  is  giving  you  an  education  because  she  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  you  to  give  you  this  advantage,  but  you  also  have  an  obligation  to  the  State  that  has 
educated  you  to  do  whatever  you  may,  according  to  your  ability,  to  relieve  the  State  of  your 
support,  to  do  whatever  you  can  do  as  a  good  and  worthy  citizen,"  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
educators  you  need  that  spirit  and  influence  of  classification  with  educational  institutions  to 
lift  and  keep  the  pupils  in  an  atmosphere  of  independence  and  of  worthy  citizenship. 

Mr.  Glascock  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment. 
I  believe  that  this  classification  stands  directly  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  these  children. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  highest  good  for  them,  to  give  them  the  best  education, 
when  they  come  to  us  classified  as  paupers.  It  is  often  difficult  to  get  them  to  enter  school 
and  when  there  it  is  difficult  to  instill  in  them  high  aspirations  for  the  things  that  are  good 
and  which  will  make  them  useful,  self-helping  men  and  women.  And  when  they  come  as 
paupers  or  dependents  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  face  it  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  if  they  were  not  classified  in  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  vital  matter  and  that  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  pertinent  here,  that  we  should  take 
the  time  to  discuss  it,  because  we  cannot  educate  the  children  to  the  best  things  when  they 
come  to  us  feeling  that  the  stigma  of  pauperism  is  attached  to  them. 

Mr.  Wait  :  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  question  of  more  importance  that  this  associ- 
ation can  consider  than  this  that  is  now  before  us.  The  misclassification  of  these  educa- 
tional v.'ith  charitable  institutions  has  come  about  because  of  misunderstanding.  Super- 
vision must,  of  course,  be  had,  and  State  Boards  of  Charity  have  been  inadvertently  regarded 
as  being  the  proper  official  body  to  exercise  such  supervision.  Supervision  we  do  not  wish 
to  avoid,  the  responsibility  we  do  not  desire  to  evade.  Every  year  we  are  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conferences  of  the  charity  organizations,  which  shows  that  there  is  a  misappre- 
hension in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  of  work  which  we  have  to  do; 
and  we  ought  not  to  allow  such  a  misapprehension  to  exist.  Because  there  must  be  super- 
vision, does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  only  supervising  board  for  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  the  State  Board  of  Charities?  Certainly  not.  These  are  educa- 
tional institutions  primarily  and  throughout  all  their  work,  and  there  should  be  some  super- 
vision by  an  educational  department.  How  does  it  look  to  say  that  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  shall  have  the  power  to  visit,  to  inspect,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  methods 
employed  ?  Shall  those  who  are  versed  in  educational  matters,  who  look  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  just  as  they  do  upon  that  of  any  other  children,  be  regarded  as  heads 
of  charitable  institutions  ?  What  is  there  in  the  fact  that  a  child's  sight  is  gone  that  should 
make  him  different  from  other  children  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  We  have  to  do- with  the 
mind  of  a  child  who  will  become  a  citizen.  The  moment  we  make  blindness  a  basis  of 
classification  we  get  into  trouble.  Of  course,  it  is  natural,  and  almost  necessary,  to  speak 
of  our  schools  as  being  schools  for  the  blind,  meaning  by  that  that  they  are  schools  for 
citizens  who  chance  to  be  blind.     That  is  the  better  view  of  it. 

The  influence  that  this  has  is  a  most  important  matter.  People  do  not  like  the  classi- 
fication. In  all  the  sciences  a  right  classification  is  a  very  important  matter.  Why,  then, 
should  not  institutions  be  classified  properly  according  to  the  main  features  of  their  work  ? 
This  matter  of  classification  is  one  of  great  importance.  Our  social  and  practical  systems 
have  grown  exceedingly  complex,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  classifications.  People  want 
things  arranged,  and  in  the  effort  to  get  them  arranged  these  schools  have  been  placed 
in  ihe  wrong  class.  I  think  Judge  Phillips  ought  to  go  back  to  Illinois  and  tell  the  State 
authorities  that  he  wants  some  sort  of  authority  by  which  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  shall  be  permitted  to  make  their  reports  just  as  other  educational  institutions 
make  theirs. 

Judge  Phillips  :     Permit  me.     We  have  to  report  to  the  Governor  alone. 

Mr.  Wait:  Now,  as  a  matter  of  practical  application,  the  moment  the  blind  child 
understands  that  he  is  an  object  of  charity,  that  moment  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  educate 
that  child  in  the  proper  manner. 

If  you  plant  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  child  that  he  is  the  subject  of  charily,  he  will  go 
out  into  the  world  with  that  idea,  and  you  have  done  more  to  create  a  state  of  dependence 
in  that  character  than  you  can  undo  with  all  the  education  that  you  can  possibly  bring  to 
bear  during  the  school  course.  That  is  the  inevitable  result.  Go  to  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
you  will  find  the  institution  of  learning  well  equipped  in  many  respects,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  most  educated  men  in  that  work,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  there  is  an  asylum,  a  charitable  institution.  There  is  the  open  door  into  which  the 
•child  enters  after  he  has   received  his  education.      Does    the    educational   idea   dominate 
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the  minds  of  these  children  and  the  teachers  and  the  officers  in  the  school,  or  does  that 
institution  across  the  street  have  the  dominating  influence  ?  Where  is  your  self-depend- 
ence ?     Where  the  aspiration  ? 

We  turn  to  the  example  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  large-minded  man  of  affairs  and  power  who 
was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts 
in  1875,  when  this  question  was  presented  to  his  mind.  Unfortunately  that  school 
had  been  dominated  by  that  classification,  which  was  largely  borrowed  from  Europe. 
When  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  organized,  Dr.  Howe  became  its  president,  and 
when  the  Board  looked  out  to  see  whom  it  would  supervise,  they  at  once  took  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  for  the  feeble  minded,  the  almshouses,  and  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  wisdom,  at  once  said  no  ;  these  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  are  not  charitable  institutions,  and  at  once  had  passed  a  law  saying  that 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  cf  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
State  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Slate,  and  shall  not  be  classed 
among  charitable  institutions  or  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
I  think  we  have  more  to  thank  Dr.  Howe  for  in  that  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

Judge  Phillips  :  I  move  that  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Allen's  paper  on  the 
question  of  the  use  of  tobacco  be  taken  and  found  to  be  the  facts,  arguments  and  conclusions 
of  this  Convention. 

The  President  :  The  resolution  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Fuller  offered  a  resolution  relative  to  the  classification  of  schools  for  the  blind  with 
charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee, which  committee  afterward  reported  favorably  upon  the  same,  and  it  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  Minutes. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TOPICS: 

(a)  What  subjects  shall  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  ? 
(d)  To  what  extent  should  instruction  in  these  studies  be  carried  ? 
(c)  Methods  to  be  employed  in  teaching  these  subjects. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Church,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  :  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion— The  topics  assigned  to  me  are  as  follows  :  (i)  What  subjects  shall  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  studies  for  the  blind  ? 

In  one  answer  I  can  say,  those  subjects  that  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  beneficial  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  children  coming  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  had 
considerable  development  in  three  of  the  five  senses.  Their  taste  ministers  to  the  supply 
of  their  daily  wants ;  their  smell  likewise ;  their  hearing  has,  of  necessity,  been  cultivated. 
The  remaining  sense  has  had  less  attention,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  given  it  and  its 
development  and  education  than  any  of  those  mentioned.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  my 
experience  that  children  come  to  the  schools  at  five  years  of  age,  and  perhaps  six,  and 
sometimes  later,  who  hardly  understand  that  they  have  hands  that  were  designed  for  their 
personal  use.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  little  boy  who  came  to  us  at  eleven  years  of  age  from 
one  of  the  county  poorhouses,  and  that  child  actually  did  not  know  anything  about  feeding 
himself,  only  just  as  a  chicken  feeds  itself,  and  when  I  put  a  spoon  in  his  hand,  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  he  could  tell  which  end  of  that  spoon  to  take  hold  of.  And  he  is  not 
idiotic;  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  education.  And  he  couldn't  take  three  strands  and  braid 
them  together  with  any  regularity  for  some  time. 

Hence  I  say  the  sense  of  touch  is  one  of  those  senses  that  we  need  to  educate,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

Now,  the  knowledge  of  an  external  world  comes  to  our  pupils  naturally  through  the  one 
sense  of  touch  to  a  greater  degree  than  through  any  other  sense.  The  knowledge  of  length, 
of  long  and  short,  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  heavy  and  light,  and  so  on  come 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  as  also  the  other  qualities  of  large  and  small,  of  round  and 
square,  the  distinction  between  the  globe  and  the  disc,  and  any  other  form  of  a  solid  body, 
so  that  we  need  to  begin  by  teaching  the  importance  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  insisting 
upon  its  cultivation  to  a  large  extent. 


When  the  child  conies  to  learn  to  read  the  sense  of  touch  needs  to  be  exceedingly  acute. 
So,  one  of  our  first  duties  is  to  cultivate  this  sense  to  make  it  effective,  and  we  need  to  take 
means  to  impart  sensitiveness  to  the  touch.  So  I  would  say,  begin  early  to  leach  the  child 
to  read;  and  I  do  believe  that  too  many  teachers  have  not  insisted  on  the  ability  to  read 
fluently.  Teach  the  child  to  read  fluently;  teach  it  to  catch  the  thoughts  from  the  page 
until  it  has  a  clear  conception,  so  that  the  touch  on  the  page  instantaneously  conveys  the 
idea  to  the  intellect.  Now,  I  do  insist  that  we  need  to  take  great  pains  to  teach  our  pupils 
to  read  thoroughly,  to  read  fluently,  to  catch  the  thought,  and  to  convey  it  to  others  who 
may  be  listening  to  them. 

Now,  after  we  have  had  reading,  there  has  been  a  little  discussion  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  we  should  teach  reading  and  writing  at  the  same  time,  for  I  have  been  connected 
all  my  life,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  with  the  teaching  of  the  seeing,  and  I  have  sup- 
posed that  the  teaching  of  writing  and  reading  should  go  together.  I  got  some  ideas  from 
one  of  my  teachers,  and  she  said :  "I  think  you  would  better  not  teach  reading  and  writing 
together,  because  in  our  slate  work  we  begin  at  the  right  side  and  work  towards  the  left, 
and  in  our  reading  we  reverse  the  operation,  and  you  will  create  confusion."  That  came 
from  a  blind  lady  who  had  had  experience  in  teaching  and  was  worthy  of  consideration. 

Immediately  after  acquiring  good  reading  I  begin  the  teaching  of  numbers,  and  I 
believe  in  beginning  with  objects.  We  make  a  great  deal  of  use  of  objects,  and  later  on,  of 
course,  when  the  more  abstract  can  be  dealt  with,  we  teach  numbers,  counting  by  two 
threes,  fours  and  fives  and  so  on,  all  combinations  up  to  ten.  Professor  Olney,  a  great  math- 
ematical light  in  our  State  University,  used  to  say  to  us  :  "When  you  have  learned  all  the 
combinations  up  to  ten,  you  have  learned  all  the  mathematical  combinations,  because  from 
ten  up  it  is  repetition."  It  takes  some  time  to  put  that  idea  into  the  mind  of  a  child.  We 
teach  by  objects  first  that  two  times  two  are  four,  and  we  take  two  objects  and  show  them 
that  one  and  one  are  two,  etc.,  and  then  that  they  can  count.  They  may  use  books  or  any- 
thing that  is  convenient. 

We  begin  geography  about  the  same  time.  A  knowledge  of  geography  is  obtained 
through  the  touch  again.  It  is  position  that  makes  the  shape  of  the  States,  formation 
of  the  continents  and  the  outlines  of  our  counties.  We  have  one  device  that  I  don't  feel 
that  is  original  with  me,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  else.  Instead  of  having  a 
large  map  I  have  a  large  easel,  and  that  easel  is  on  castors  and  movable.  The  counties  are 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  map  with  little  pegs,  or  little  tacks  made  from  wire,  that  slip 
right  over  the  different  States.  We  have  the  easels  stand  on  rollers,  and  they  are  run  into 
their  different  positions,  and  the  pupils  pull  them  out  from  their  positions  and  study  them. 
It  is  much  more  forcible  to  a  child  than  to  have  it  lie  on  a  table,  where  he  has  to  get  up  on 
the  table. 

We  cannot  take  too  much  pains  in  instructing  our  pupils  with  thoroughness  in  simple 
mathematics.  They  must  know  how  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divi  le  up  to  twenty 
tmies  twenty.  The  child  wants  to  know  what  6  x  6  or  ii  x  ii  are  as  quickly  as  he  knows 
his  own  name. 

Now,  how  far  shall  a  blind  child  be  carried  in  mathematics  ?  It  depends  upon  its  capacity, 
just  as  it  does  with  a  seeing  child.  However,  in  my  experience,  I  have  not  found  it  well 
to  carry  them  beyond  geometry — that  is,  plain  geometry.  We  have  not  carried  our  pupils 
into  logarithms  in  algebra.  We  go  into  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities;  not 
very  far  in  quadratics,  but  they  see  how  it  may  be  done. 

I  believe  that  it  is  well  for  our  pupils  to  know  what  certain  terms  mean  in  educational 
matters,  although  they  may  not  use  them  very  much.  It  is  well  for  a  pupil  to  know,  for 
instance,  who  Don  Quixote  was,  what  a  calix  or  a  corolla  is,  to  know  something  about  the 
equinoxes.  And  so  I  say  teach  a  little  of  most  all  common  things ;  reading  and  a  good 
foundation  in  arithmetic  very  thoroughly;  beyond  that  a  little  of  a  good  many  things. 

In  language  we  begin  by  correcting  the  child's  inaccuracies  of  speech  without  giving  a 
reason,  and  teach  the  classification  of  words  from  a  reading  book.  For  example,  here  are 
certain  words  that  are  readily  recognized  as  names,  and  we  call  these  name-words.  Then 
there  are  w^ords  expressing  action,  and  we  call  these  action-words ;  and  then  there  are 
words  that  express  quality,  as  large  or  small,  green,  blue  and  so  on,  and  so  lead  them  along 
in  the  domain  of  language,  trying  to  introduce  them  to  this  study  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  say  that  grammar  is  a  dry  study,  and  they  don't  see  anything  interesting  in  it.  We 
want  to  be  as  prudent  and  as  wise  as  serpents  in  all  these  things. 

After  having  given  a  good  strong  course  in  language  and  in  rhetoric,  teach  composition 
and  have  the  pupds  use  the  typewriter,  and  that  not  only  in  their  compositions,  but  in  pre- 
paring their  examination  papers.  We  desire  them  to  become  very  ready  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter.  I  believe  there  is  bith  education  and  support  in  that.  I  believe,  in  short,  in 
educating  our  pupils  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  we  educate  those  who  have  good 
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vision.  Our  course  of  study  has  all  the  essential  branches  that  are  in  a  good,  strong  high- 
school  course.  I  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  a  high-school  place  on  the  university 
list,  as  we  call  it ;  that  is,  graduates  from  the  high  school  entered  a  university  on  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  without  any  examination.  And  we  have  almost  the  same  course  in  our 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  excepting  the  languages.  Now,  the  question  arises,  shall  we  teach 
the  languages?  My  judgment  is  that  that  should  be  dealt  with  very  carefully.  A  few 
pupils  can  get  an  advantage  in  a  literary  way  in  the  study  of  Latin,  as  to  the  roots  of  words 
and  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  so  on,  and  some  may  be  bright  enough  to  proceed  with  the 
study  and  make  good  progress,  but  I  have  not  seen  enough  to  feel  authorized  to  form  a  class. 

Now,  in  different  ways  civil  government  should  be  taught.  I  believe  in  teaching 
history  and  literature.  Our  pupils  are  circumscribed  in  their  capacity  and  ability.  They 
dwell  within  themselves  more  than  others,  and  they  need  more  fountains  from  which  to 
draw  inspiration  and  power,  and  we  ought  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  riches  of  liter- 
ature. And  for  that  reason  teach  them  to  read  readily,  and  having  taught  them  to  read, 
give  them  something  to  read.  You  must  supply  that  hunger  which  you  have  cultivated. 
I  believe  that  I  would  be  unjustified  in  creating  a  hunger  in  a  human  soul  and  then  should 
fail  to  satisfy  that  hunger;  let  it  reach  out  in  the  dark  and  find  a  great  vacuum.  No,  let  us 
fill  that  soul.     We  should  make  books  of  fiction,  books  of  poetry,  as  well  as  other  books. 

Teach  history.  Teach  our  boys  that  they  are  all  going  to  be  voters  (perhaps  girls  will 
be  some  time).  Teach  them  physiology,  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  value  of  a  good 
sound  human  body  and  the  proper  means  of  keeping  it  in  health.  Teach  them  the  danger 
of  the  use  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks.  We  insist  upon  that.  Our  State  requires 
that ;  we  haven't  any  option  about  it. 

We  teach  something  of  psychology  and  of  ethics.  My  experience  may  be  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  you,  but  if  there  is  anything  that  our  boys  need  to  have  built  up  in  them 
it  is  character.  They  need  to  know  the  foundation  of  obligation,  that  there  is  a  great  law 
over  all  that  they  are  bound  to  respect  and  obey.  I  believe  in  teaching  ethics.  Before  a 
pupil  leaves  the  school,  I  believe  he  should  be  instructed  in  his  moral  obligations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  in  brief  the  things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  important 
to  teach.  I  have  omitted — not  intentionally,  and  I  will  say  a  little  in  relation  to  this — the 
mechanical.  I  believe  that  every  child  that  comes  into  these  schools  should  be  put  in 
possession,  just  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  means  of  self-support,  in  part  or  in  whole,  that 
he  is  capable  of  employmg,  and  we  insist  that  every  child  shall  take  part  in  some  form  of 
handicraft,  unless  there  is  some  manifest  reason  why  he  should  be  excused.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  have  one  or  two  who  never  made  the  discovery  that  they  had  any  hands  until  so 
late  in  life  (they  came  into  school  rather  late),  that  those  hands  are  practically  useless  for 
handicraft  purposes.  I  don't  quite  see,  however,  why  a  boy  that  can  manipulate  the  plana 
successfully  cannot  use  his  fingers  in  the  production  of  something  that  is  more  material. 
But,  as  far  as  possible,  let  us  put  our  pupils  in  such  relations  to  the  outside  world  that  they 
can  lighten  the  burdens  of  life  and  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  their  own  support. 
In  that  way  they  will  become  welcome  members  of  some  home  or  a  less  burdensome  care 
on  some  one  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  help. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Sibley,  of  St.  Louis :  The  theme  suggested  by  these  questions  is  the 
broadest  that  this  Association  has  met.  It  is  the  broadest  that  I  have  encountered  here 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  not  only  a  broad  subject,  but  a  very  deep  one,  and  I  cannot  hope  to 
probe  it  to  the  extent  that  our  friend  from  Michigan  has  done.  He  has  gone  over  the 
ground  so  carefully,  his  suggestions  have  been  so  practical,  his  statements  have  been  so 
comprehensive  and  conclusive  that  I  am  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  no  matter  how  little 
I  may  say  it  will  be  considered  either  trivial  or  a  repetition. 

But  he  has  made  a  very  common  error — I  say  a  common  error,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
one  that  is  so  frequently  made  by  the  members  of  this  Association — that  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  talk  about  our  school  work  we  begin  to  talk  about  literary  work  and  nothing  else. 
But  there  is  an  education  which  embraces  things  in  the  other  departments — of  music  and  of 
handicraft.  Our  institutions  ought  to  be  institutions  for  teaching  our  pupils  independence. 
I  don't  mean  in  the  sense  of  earning  so  many  dollars  and  cents,  but  of  making  them  so 
useful  that  they  actually  can  earn  their  support.  If  the  literary  department  places  the 
greater  number  in  that  position  it  is  the  important  department ;  if  it  does  not  it  is  not  the 
important  department.  I  presume  we  will  all  agree  that  the  steps  usually  termed  elemen- 
tary and  intermediate  ought  all  to  be  taught.  I  presume  that  we  shall  agree  as  to  the 
extent  they  should  be  taught,  and  largely  'as  to  the  methods  to  be  used,  because,  while  we 
differ  somewhat  in  our  details,  the  general  lines  along  which  we  are  working  in  this  depart- 
ment seem  to  run  parallel. 

In  addition  to  what  Mr.  Church  has  said,  I  would  emphasize  what  he  has  said  concern- 
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ing  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  and  mathematics — those  two  steps  especially.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  that  any  one  department  should  stand  out  prominently  and  be  the  important 
department  in  a  school.  I  recognize  fully  the  importance  of  a  good  literary  education.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  people  in  Missouri  or  in  Pennsylvania  might  doubt  that  a  blind  man 
who  habitually  uses  false  grammar  and  bad  rhetoric  can  tune  a  piano.  English  language 
should  be  taught  until  the  day  of  graduation. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  develops  the  mind  as  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  this  subject  be  taught  through  the  entire  course,  even  to  integral  calculus  ; 
but,  of  course,  that  is  not  possible  for  us  ;   we  have  not  the  time. 

Leaving  the  literary  department  and  touching  briefly  the  matter  of  music,  I  must  say 
that  the  influences  of  conservatories  of  music  are  the  very  best.  Now,  as  to  what  instru- 
ments should  be  used.  The  piano  takes  precedence  over  all ;  and  yet  there  are  not  so 
many  that  make  a  living  by  the  use  of  the  piano.  I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  took  piano 
lessons  for  about  seven  years,  and  also  learned  the  flute  and  became  proficient  on  that 
instrument,  and  expected  when  he  left  the  school  to  make  a  living  with  the  flute  and  piano. 
Once  in  my  life  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  learn  the  guitar.  I  was  incapable  of  learning 
that,  and  I  learned  the  mandolin.  This  boy  heard  me  play  and  he  asked  me  to  teach  him. 
He  went  out  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  piano  and  flute  and  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
the  mandolin.  He  found  a  demand  for  his  mandohn  very  shordy,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  (that  is  about  seven  years)  he  has  maintained  himself  playing  the  mandolin. 

Another  one  of  our  pupils,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  brightest  we  have  ever  turned  out, 
learned  the  piano.  Some  time  after  leaving  the  school  somebody  asked  him  to  teach  the 
mandolin,  that  abomination  of  the  true  lover  of  music !  He  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
teaching  the  mandolin,  and  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  But  somebody  else  asked  him,  and  as  he 
is  a  boy  with  the  practical  side  well  developed  in  his  nature,  he  concluded  if  there  was 
a  demand  for  that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  So  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  show 
him  something  about  the  mandolin,  which  I  did.  He  told  me  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
although  he  has  pupils  on  the  piano  and  violin,  he  makes  more  money  from  his  mandolin 
pupils.  Our  last  audience  was  entertained  by  a  mandolin  orchestra.  It  made  a  hit ;  it  was 
very  fine;  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  audience  were  better  pleasedwith  it  than  with 
any  number  we  had.  Some  long-headed  fellows  from  across  the  water  didn't  like  it,  but  it 
took  very  well. 

Now,  take  the  handicraft  department— sometimes  our  boys  do  better  with  that  than  with 
any  other  department.  Many  of  our  boys  who  have  gone  to  the  shops  under  protest  have 
made  a  good  living  with  it  afterwards. 


PAPER     BY     MR.    DUDLEY    WILLIAMS,    ENTITLED     "WHAT     ARE     THE 
ELEMENTS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  DISCIPLINE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS?" 

Pedagogy  is  a  progressive  research,  and  for  that  reason  there  can  be  no  absolute  answer- 
ing of  the  questions  that  it  puts  for  solution.  The  answers  we  make  to  questions  such  as 
my  subject  proposes  must  be  regarded  purely  as  efforts  to  a  more  appropriate  attitude 
towards  the  problems  that  one  has  to  face  in  his  personal  experience.  It  is  just  a  personal 
attitude  that  I  propose  to  give  this  afternoon,  one  that  I  have  come  to  through  my  experi- 
ence of  practical  problems  studied  in  the  Hght  of  modern  paidology.  What  I  wish  to  say  I 
offer  in  the  form  of  the  notes  I  have  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  as  they  have  occurred 
to  me. 

By  discipline  we  nowadays  mean,  I  think,  something  more  than  we  once  did.  We  mean 
the  training  in  conduct  that  we  give  our  pupils  for  its  effect  in  character;  we  have  in  niind 
the  development  in  the  child,  of  habits  of  orderly,  intelligent  conduct,  pursued  in  the  light 
of  proper  regard  for  reason  ;  we  seek  to  bring  about  in  the  child  a  self-government,  through 
respect  for  higher  claims  than  his  immediate  and  impulsive  desires.  This  conception  evi- 
dently involves  more  than  convenience  of  school-room  and  teacher. 

Two  elements  I  would  name  as  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  conception: 
First,  the  presence  of  a  developing  environment;  second,  the  prevalence  of  an  authority, 
respected  by  the  pupil  because  felt  to  be  sympathetic  in  its  extent  and  reasonable  in  its 
requirements.  What  I  mean  by  an  environment  is  the  putting  around  the  pupil  of  circum- 
stances that  shall,  objectively,  unconsciously  make  for  the  child  a  naturalness  in  right  con- 
duct ;  an  environment,  too,  must  keep  away  from  the  child  the  possibihty  of  evil,  and  must 
surround  him  with  an  impulsion  to  the  performance  of  duty  ;  then,  an  environment  must 
operate  upon  the  pupil's  spiritual  nature  by  indirect  influences  to  right  thouglit.     Any  one 
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who  may  have  read  Walter  Pater's  beautiful  imaginary  portrait,  called  "  The  Child- in  the 
House,"  must  understand  what  I  mean  by  environment,  with  its  strange  alembic  by  which 
the  child's  experiences  of  mere  circumstances  are  changed  into  indelible  spiritual  impres- 
sions and  conceptions.  To  put  all  this  matter  into  a  sentence,  the  pupil's  personal  activity 
must  be  supplemented  by  environmental  molding,  supporting,  strengthening  circumstance 
and  influence. 

On  this  side  we  do  well  to  be  such  hearty  believers  in  determinism  as  my  insisting  on 
environment  would  suggest ;  and  it  is  true  that  determinism  offers  a  gospel  for  far  more 
than  half  of  the  child's  nature.  But  in  the  young  one  there  is  yet  to  be  accounted  for  the 
presence  of  a  certain  type  of  free  will,  and  for  the  development  of  this  I  recommend  all  the 
delicacy,  all  the  deftness  possible  in  gaining  authority  over  this  will,  this  assent,  this  sub- 
missive possibility  in  the  pupil.  This  authority,  obedience  to  which  proceeds  from  volun- 
tary consent,  when  it  comes  to  prevail  as  a  sentiment,  a  social  will,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
session the  management  of  our  schools  can  possess.  I  suggest,  then,  the  preservation  of 
this  authority  as  an  essential  element  in  discipline.  If  this  element  be  appreciated,  let  the 
principal  or  teacher  bid  for  the  child's  assent  through  sympathy,  through  the  most  dis- 
tinctly reasonable  methods  he  can  think  of.  This  authority  may  well  be  sought  for  another 
reason  ;  its  nature  leads  on  to  the  highest  spiritual  condition  of  man,  a  life  pursued  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  sacredness,  the  inevitable  reasonableness  of  a  higher  will  just  above 
and  behind  man,  the  order,  the  law  of  righteousness  in  the  universe  ;  our  small  school 
government,  1  say,  may  be  promotive  by  its  mood  and  method  of  the  self-government 
which  blesses  in  that  higher  sphere. 

These  two  elements  I  suggest  as  essential,  and  insist  that  they  shall  permeate  the  mind 
and  the  temper  of  those  who  have  charge  of  our  pupils.  The  surest  form  of  management  in  our 
schools  proceeds  from  the  strongest  and  sweetest  personalities,  and  in  such  personalities  I 
believe  the  ever-present  characteristic  is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  necessity  for  these 
elements  of  discipline.  This,  then,  I  make  my  answer  to  the  question  of  my  subject — 
developing  environment  and  prevalence  of  authority  through  sympathy  and  reasonableness 
— these  elements  to  be  sought  as  a  definite  means  toward  the  attainment  of  good  discipline 
considered  m  its  highest  sense.  So  much  of  theory  I  have  given  ;  now  for  the  practical 
features  of  our  work,  in  which  this  theory  needs  to  work  itself  out. 

The  conditions  constituting  our  schools  for  the  blind  make  discipline  a  more  easily 
attainable  matter  than  in  the  ordinary  day  seeing  schools;  we  have  an  advantage  that  we 
should  preserve,  in  our  freedom  from  outside  distractions  and  interferences.  I  need  not 
stress  the  maintenance  of  this  fortunate  condition  by  keeping  this  fact  well  m  the  minds  of 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  ;  too  many  visits  at  irregular  times  from  outside,  too 
many  absences  on  the  pupils'  part,  is  demoralizing  to  order.  Then,  we  have  a  good  help  in 
that  our  pupils  are  not  constantly  drawn  from  their  good  order  by  the  temptations  of  the  eye 
that  are  so  difficult  of  circumvention  in  seeing  schools;  the  blind  are  given  to  less  hidden, 
less  covert,  less  troublesome  disorder  than  the  seeing,  just  because  they  are  without  that 
swift  member  which  so  often  in  seeing  schools  seems  to  aid  deception  in  mischief.  Those 
of  our  seeing  pupils — the  partially  blind,  who  show  a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  of  their  sight — need  special  oversight  and  sympathy  because  of  the  tempting  opportunity 
for  misconduct.  The  advantages  that  we  possess  I  mention  as  a  help  for  the  promotion  of 
the  definite  aims  I  have  proposed,  and  it  is  this  promotion  I  have  in  mind  when  I  name,  as 
I  am  doing,  those  features  of  cur  work  that  present  disciplinary  needs  and  offer  special 
opportunities. 

Another  of  our  opportunities  for  good  discipline  is  the  feature  of  our  work  known  as 
organization.  This  should  be  fully  appreciated.  Our  organization  should  furnish  an 
environment  that  keeps  out  confusion  and  the  possibility  of  misdemeanor ;  we  need  quiet  as 
an  atmosphere  for  the  pupil.  Our  plan  of  school  formation  should  promote  distinctions, 
should  preserve  proportion  in  different  and  interacting  authorities ;,  it  should  keep  in  the 
pupil's  mind  a  sense  of  regularity  in  work,  in  classes,  in  hours,  in  classification  of  pupils 
into  sets  according  to  age  and  size  for  the  sake  of  smooth  intercourse  among  the  different 
divisions  of  children ;  arrangement  of  pupils  in  dormitories  and  in  dining-rooms  should  be 
a  clear  element  in  organization.  The  authority  should  allow  as  few  omissions  of  duty  as 
possible.  The  building  and  school  property  should  avoid  all  possible  confusion  or 
improper  communication  between  different  sets  and  sexes.  As  far  as  possible  our  organ- 
ization needs  to  perceive  the  benefit  of  constant  supervision  of  the  pupils  by  the  teachers 
and  officers ;  I  do  not  refer  to  any  kind  of  suspicious  police  duty,  but  to  sympathetic, 
protective  watching  over  our  pupils,  especially  our  younger  pupils.  Altogether,  let 
organization  do  all  it  can  for  order.  There  is  a  danger,  I  know,  of  over-system;  but  the 
attitude  of  the  authority  must  be  one  that  spiritualizes  system,  keeps  it  from  hardness, 
from  repressiveness. 
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Here  I  have  spoken  of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  ;  upon  that  depends  more  than  upon 
anything  else  the  influence  and  the  kind  of  authority  that  shall  prevail  in  a  school.  The 
teacher  may  well  use  his  attitude  to  the  pupil  as  a  test  of  the  temper  of  his  work.  The 
child  yields  itself  willingly  to  the  appeals  of  a  sympathy  that  appreciates  its  motives  and  that 
understands  its  nature.  Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  make  it  his  ambition  to  have  towards  the 
child  sincerity  of  affection  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  nature,  the  motives  and 
destiny  of  the  young  one.  We  need  in  our  discipline  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  child  ; 
we  are  too  prone  to  forgetting  its  origin  and  the  source  of  its  constitution  ;  we  need  to  have 
what  I  may  term  the  "kindergarten  spirit  "  ;  we  are  too  much  given  to  trying  the  child  by 
standards  that  are  dictated  by  our  individual  preferences,  not  to  mention  our  desire  for  per- 
sonal convenience.  Let  the  child  feel  our  sympathy,  our  hopes  for  him,  our  comprehension 
of  his  feelings ;  encourage  in  the  pupil  confidentiality,  personal  trust.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  the  pupil's  demand  for  development  along  the  line  of  his  nature,  the  impulse  nature 
has  placed  in  him.  We  need  to  avoid  being  found  striving  to  thwart  nature ;  we  must  rather 
learn  of  her  and  adapt  our  requirements  of  the  pupil  to  her  dictates.  This  attitude  I  sug- 
gest as  a  mental  temper  in  the  teacher.  It  is  an  attitude  many  of  us  have  learned  through 
humiliation  in  the  presence  of  such  masters  as  Froebel,  and  then  no  less  through  our 
deepest  errors.  Whenever  I  have  kept  this  attitude  I  have  felt  the  glow  of  better  work,  of 
success  in  details  ;  when  I  have  failed  I  have  had  the  old  sense  of  strife  that  one  always 
feels  when  he  quits  a  higher  standpoint.  In  our  blind  schools  we  need  this  better  attitude 
especially,  for  we  have  to  take,  in  part,  the  place  of  the  pupil's  home,  and  unless  we  are 
rightly  disposed  to  the  child  we  make  him  worse  than  an  orphan.  Among  our  older  pupils 
we  are  dealing  with  persons  on  the  verge  of  manhood  and  need  that  respect  which  is  due 
our  responsibility  to  them. 

To  introduce  this  attitude  in  the  school,  and,  in  fact,  to  bring  about  any  needed  promotion 
or  preservation  of  order,  there  must  be  among  the  teachers  co5peration;  for  this  purpose 
there  is  need  of  the  formation  of  teachers'  meetings,  where  discussions  as  to  methods  and 
measures  may  take  place.  These  teachers'  meetings,  too,  beget  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
practical  pedagogy,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  promotion  of  better  order  in  school.  There 
ought  to  exist  among  the  teachers  and  officers  of  our  institution  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  friendly  courtesy.  Any  misunderstanding  as  to  authority  or  requirements,  any  inter- 
ference or  disregard  as  to  another's  authority,  breeds  the  worst  form  of  paralysis  in  disci- 
plinary function.  The  principal  fails  when  he  forgets  the  position  the  teacher  occupies  ;  the 
teacher  fails  when  forgetting  subordination. 

An  element  in  our  discipline  that  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  error  is  the  matter  of  require- 
ments. A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  follow  these  out  is  not  always  an  indication  of 
remissness  on  his  side,  for  we  teachers  stand  a  likelihood  of  making  requirements  that  fall 
short  of  the  full  amount  of  reasonableness  that  ought  to  characterize  all  the  duties  we  place 
upon  our  pupils.  We  need  to  be  constantly  skeptical  as  to  our  rules.  It  is  so  easy  to  let 
our  desire  for  convenience,  at  the  expense  of  sound  judgment,  come  in  our  way.  Then,  it  is 
quite  as  easy  for  our  moods  to  influence  us  in  our  requirements.  Again,  we  must  not  omit 
to  make  ourselves  very  distinct  in  our  announcement  of  what  we  require.  In  making  very 
important  regulations  we  should  call  a  meeting  of  the  pupils  who  are  concerned  and  so  give 
especial  emphasis  to  our  demands.  It  is  of  benefit,  too,  to  put  a  great  many  of  our  require- 
ments in  the  form  of  requests,  since  with  many  natures  this  kind  of  courtesy  is  very  effect- 
ive. We  find  a  valuable  aid  in  the  bringing  about  order  in  our  societies ;  such  has  been  our 
own  experience  in  the  academy.  I  know  of  no  greater  force  for  good  in  our  whole  work  than 
these  societies.  At  home  I  frequently  have  occasion  to  enlist  their  help,  and  find  them 
willing  and  potent. 

Connected  with  our  requirements,  it  is  sad  to  report,  we  find  violations,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  these  makes  one  of  our  most  difficult  tasks,  and  yet  our  attitude  must  be  such  as 
to  decrease  the  difficulty  very  largely.  I  think  we  become  most  effective  when,  in  admin- 
istering correction,  we  take  the  pupil's  standpoint  in  his  particular  case,  and  show  him 
sympathetically  where  he  has  failed  of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  or  where  his  motive  falls 
short  of  his  better  moods.  One  should  have  a  perspective  in  correction,  as  one  should  also 
have  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  Reproof  for  thoughtlessness  or  forgetfulness  should  not 
meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  viciousness.  It  may  happen,  moreover,  that  the  teacher 
may  be  a  part  of  the  cause  of  the  violation ;  then  the  teacher  must  acknowledge  blame. 
Let  no  personal  corrections,  no  punishments,  be  public.  The  slightest  disgrace  is  apt  to 
discourage  and  bring  upon  the  pupil  the  frown  of  his  mates,  and  nothing  so  harms  a  pupil — 
nay,  a  whole  school — as  an  injured  reputation.  Let  the  violation  receive  its  merited 
reproof  in  private ;  let  it  be  known  that  punishment  awaits,  for  we  need  to  be  firm  in  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  sympathetic.  Our  punishments  must  be  natural,  conforming  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  manner  in  which  Nature  deals  with  us.     Especially  should  we  avoid  dis- 
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playing  indignation  in  our  corrections.  Sympathetic  remonstrance  is  by  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  results  aimed  at.  Our  meetings  with  pupils  for  correction  may  be  made  oppor- 
tunities for  confidentialities.  Children  at  times  come  to  the  place  where  they  find  a 
relief  in  unburdening  themselves  of  faults. 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  promoting  good  discipline  in  the  quality  of  employment  we 
give  our  pupils,  or,  stating  much  the  same  thing  another  way,  we  may  expect  our  conduct 
to  be  of  this  or  that  kind,  according  to  the  quality  of  studies  we  give  the  pupils.  Eividently 
the  study,  the  work  given  will  produce  the  highest  development,  the  best  discipline,  if  it  be 
of  the  kind  that  conforms  mo<t  nearly  to  the  need,  the  demand  of  the  pupil's  nature.  This 
is  not  theory;  it  is  fact,  as  I  think  the  experiences  of  all  of  us  will  show.  The  child's  nature 
develops  through  activity,  through  self-expression,  and  that  type  of  education  which  pro- 
ceeds by  doing,  by  personal  exercise,  is  best.  The  pupil's  restlessness  must  find  outlet, 
and  our  work  should  be  to  provide  an  education  that  conforms  to  this  need,'  Therefore, 
when  we  welcome  concrete  studies,  we  bid  to  come  into  our  midst  the  most  healthful  con- 
duct, for  the  "doing  of  something  "  is  what  the  child  craves. 

With  us  in  our  own  school  the  mere  use  of  point  type  in  compositions,  in  exercises,  in 
examinations,  and  even  the  small  use  we  have  made  of  it  in  music,  has  helped  us  disciplin- 
arily  ;  our  industrial  work,  our  music,  our  singing  classes,  have  been  developing  agents  that 
work  for  order.  It  is  my  conception  that  any  study  for  children  that  is  entirely  abstract 
fails  of  development,  and  I  rejoice  in  finding  our  new  text -books  are  approaching  the  child 
on  the  plane  of  its  normal  processes  of  thought ;  not  the  least  of  the  benefit  to  come  is  the 
better  conduct  that  must  result  from  doing  a\Aay  with  the  false  separation  between  the 
method  of  study  and  the  play  instinct.  The  great  results  that  proceed  from  kindergartens 
is  a  palpable  manifestation  of  that  fact. 

The  mentioning  of  the  play  instinct  calls  to  mind  the  great  help  our  pupils'  amusements 
may  give  us  in  promoting  discipline.  Such  a  help  it  becomes  when  the  teacher  has  that 
attitude  to  the  child  which  causes  him  to  see  that  play  is  developing  and  must  be  encour- 
aged. All  interference  in  it  because  of  disturbance  or  danger  must  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  seem  to  have  in  it  the  tone  of  sharpness  or  rebuke,  for  it  chances  in  most  cases 
that  when  rebuke  meets  thoughtlessness  the  pupil  feels  he  is  treated  unjustly  and  is  alien- 
ated. A  game  that  is  harmful  needs  a  substitute,  and  noise  only  calls  for  some  impersonal 
signal  that  shall  serve  as  a  reminder  of  forget  fulness.  We  need  to  urge  the  children  in  our 
schools  to  play  rather  than  check  them ;  it  is  well  to  devise  as  many  improving  games  as  we 
can.  The  gymnasium,  though  not  altogether  a  play  place,  is  in  a  line  with  the  enjoyment 
that  the  pupil  derives  from  his  amusements.  We  need  to  provide  means  by  which  our 
pupils  shall  be  present  at  many  of  the  better  class  of  entertainments  that  take  place  in  our- 
communities,  such  as  concerts,  lectures  and  addresses.  Such  diversions  ally  themselves 
with  the  pupils'  development,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  older  pupils.  Our  occasional 
exhibitions  are  also  helpful.  The  pupil  enjoys  them  and  they  help  the  social  impulse  so 
likely  to  become  dwarfed  in  the  blind.  Encourage,  for  the  same  reason,  the  visits  that  peo- 
ple from  the  outside  of  the  school  make  us  at  times  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  our  work  and 
methods.  In  our  school  we  find  the  walks  our  pupils  take  when  they  go  into  the  woods 
very  helpful.  Here,  however,  I  may  express  the  caution  that  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have 
learned  from  experience  in  our  schools — the  caution  lest  our  pupils  get  into  a  restless  habit 
of  going  about  outside  of  the  school,  going  out  too  frequently,  just  from  mere  restlessness. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  results  following  such  a  practice.  It  is  a  good  plan  never 
to  let  pupils  go  outside  the  school  grounds  without  being  accompanied  by  some  responsi- 
ble person ;  we  need  to  take  caution  against  the  likelihood  of  thoughtlessness.  Among 
the  helps  that  our  schools  have  through  the  entertaining  employment  of  the  pupil  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  libraries  of  clean,  nutritious  books  our  publishing 
houses  are  giving  us ;  we  have  a  help,  too,  in  those  hours  in  which  we  read  to  our 
assembled  pupils. 

Our  domestic  departments  are  also  our  great  allies  in  promoting  good  discipline.  Fre- 
quent bathings  and  neatness  in  clothing  have  a  strangely  direct  effect  on  the  mind,  and  in 
children  favor  orderliness  in  deportment.  This  department,  too,  can  contribute  to  training 
in  manners.  In  this  part  of  our  work  we  can  look  for  help  in  bringing  regularity  into  the 
pupil's  life,  just  as  we  expect  the  same  help  in  organization. 

Finally,  m  writing  of  good  discipline,  one  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  good  results  that 
may  be  looked  for  from  our  directly  ethical  instruction.  If  this  element  of  our  teaching  is 
worth  its  time,  I  think  we  cannot  find  it  failing  us  in  our  efforts  after  good  conduct.  Such 
help  we  shall  not  miss  if  we  make  of  righteousness  something  natural,  something  normal ; 
in  our  instructions  we  need  to  prevent  any  separation  between  the  following  of  high  ideas 
and  the  performance  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  this  plain,  usual  life,  of  ordinary 
routine.     The  office  of  religion  is  to  spiritualize  the  ordinary  life,  to  make  it  significant  with 
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the  necessity  of  constant  reference,  in  living,  to  a  will  that  pervades  the  world  and  desires 
righteousness.  The  ideal  compensation  to  hold  up  before  the  pupil  is  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows the  carrying  out  of  that  will  in  the  daily  experience  of  simple  duty.  From  such  an 
ethical  result,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must  expect  disciplinary  benefits  of  no  small  kind. 

And  now  that  I  have  finished  what  I  have  wished  to  say,  I  ask  myself  the  close 
question,  whether  in  my  paper  I  have  not  been  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  When  I 
chance  to  think  of  the  several  members  of  this  Convention  whose  names  have  been  a 
heritage  of  admiration  with  me,  handed  to  me  by  a  kind  of  apostolic  succession  from  my 
father,  I  feel  that  I  must  insist,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  experience  as  this,  that  my 
mood  in  writing  is  purely  interrogatory  and  in  no  sense  imperative.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  we,  in  our  school,  have  worked  in  those  times  when  we  have 
seemed  most  successful ;  and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  bringing  coals  to  this  Newcastle,  I 
can  only  express  my  happiness  that  I  have  at  least  brought  coal. 


DISCUSSION. 
By  the  President  :     This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  any  length  of 
time  in  the  work  feel  that  Mr.  Williams  has  touched  the  key-note  in  his  allusion  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  all  of  the  silent  forces  that  are  brought  into  play  for  possibly  the  first 
time  when  the  child  comes  into  the  institution.  It  is  put  under  new  conditions,  and  every- 
thing that  we  do  for  it  is  disciplinary  in  the  highest  degree,  the  after  effects  of  which  are 
incalculable.  , 

I  want  to  tell  a  little  story  about  one  of  our  children  that  came  to  us  from  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky.  Some  of  you  who  live  down  in  our  part  of  the  country  know  what  the 
eastern  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  may  be.  The  inhabitants 
are  peculiar  to  themselves.  This  girl  that  we  had  was  brought  to  us  one  year  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  by  one  who  was  not  quite  so  far  back  in  the  mountains,  but  who  knew 
all  about  the  mountain  people ;  he  was  from  the  foot-hills,  and  when  he  brought  her  to  the 
school  he  apologized,  saying:  "If  I  knew  she  had  been  a  girl  of  this  kind  I  would  not 
have  brung  her."  I  said  :  "  That's  just  the  kind  we  want  to  get."  She  had  been  provided 
with  stockmgs  and  shoes  and  a  sun-bonnet  by  friends  when  she  took  the  cars.  She  had 
traveled  forty  miles  on  horseback.  She  had  on  for  covering  a  single  calico  slip.  Her  hair 
hung  in  long  matted  masses  down  her  shoulders  and  down  over  her  eyes  about  her  face, 
and  it  looked  to  have  been  always  innocent  of  a  comb.  Well,  of  course,  that  girl  came 
under  all  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  school,  and  she  was  with  us  for  two  years,  return- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  different  sessions.  The  third  year  she  remained  at  home,  but 
the  fourth  year  she  returned,  and  some  one  said  to  her:  "Susanna,  didn't  you  miss  the 
baths?"  "Well,"  she  said,  "Pap  set  up  a  barrel  under  the  spring,  and  every  Saturday 
night  we  all  went  down  there  and  took  a  bath."  Now,  I  warrant  you,  that  that  was  the 
first  bathtub  set  up  in  that  county. 

And  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  how  it  radiates  from 
such  centers.  The  pupils  that  we  send  out  never  relapse  into  their  former  darkness,  but 
they  are  a  perpetual  source  of  help  and  good  influence  to  all  about  them,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  far  these  little  waves  that  we  start  when  we  drop  our  little  pebble  into  the  pool 
will  reach. 

Mr.  Church  :  Mr.  President,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  writer  of  this  paper  say  one 
thing  :  in  our  intercourse  with  our  pupils  we  are  bound  to  be  reasonable.  That  was  the 
sentiment.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  school  government  is  bound  to  exercise 
towards  its  pupils  it  is  the  spirit  of  reasonableness.  We  ought  not  to  care  about  getting 
even  with  a  refractory  pupil.  We  ought  not  to  gauge  a  penalty,  if  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  inflicting  a  penalty,  by  the  amount  of  ill-doing,  but  if  we  ever  have  to  use  discipline 
that  amount  of  discipline  is  always  best  that  will  just  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offence  ; 
the  least  amount  of  punishment  that  will  prevent  a  recurrence  is  best.  And  it  is  to  be 
administered  in  a  Christian  mind,  without  heat  and  temper. 

I  don't  understand  how  a  spirit  of  reasonableness  will  allow  a  teacher  to  insist  on  a 
pupil's  abstaining  from  certain  things  that  he  practices  daily  himself.  I  can't  understand- 
that  and  never  could. 

Dr.  Burrows  :     Does  that  mean  tobacco  ? 
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Mr.  Church  :  It  means  anything  that  you  may  please  to  apply  to  it.  It  is  a  fact  of 
universal  application.  If  you  wish  to  apply  it  to  tobacco  I  will  tell  you  what  I  once  saw 
done.'  I  saw  a  student  summoned  into  the  office  to  be  disciplined  for  the  use  of  tobacco 
contrary  to  rules,  and  that  office  was  reeking  with  tobacco  fumes,  and  the  authority  that 
made  the  law  made  the  fumes.  I  felt  that  that  was  outrageous  tyranny,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  felt  wrong  about  it.     Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Huxtoon  :     I  think  the  conditions  are  a  httle  different. 

Mr.  Church  .-  They  may  be  different,  but  it  is  just  the  difference  that  might  makes 
right.  That's  the  difference.  I  knew  an  old  man  once  to  swear  at  his  boy  for  not  going 
to  Sunday-school  and  learning  to  be  good.  I  don't  think  the  boy  profited  by  it  a  straw, 
for  he  swore  at  that  boy  and  upbraided  him  for  an  hour  on  Sunday  morning  because  he 
wasn't  willing  to  go  to  Sunday-school. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  discerns  keen  points  of  justice  and  genuineness  and 
sincerity  quicker  than  a  little  child.  They  can  look  into  the  human  heart  and  detect  sin- 
cerity and  hypocrisy  as  well  as  though  it  were  plainly  written.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be 
before  our  pupils  exactly  what  we  want  them  to  be  before  us,  and  that  we  ought  to  treat 
our  pupils  in  all  these  matters  as  we  would  like  to  have  God,  in  His  administration,  treat 
us.  It  is  axiomatic.  I  don't  believe  I  should  say  to  a  pupil,  "  You  shall  not  chew  gum," 
and  then  go  around  chewing  gum  myself.  I  don't  believe  I  have  a  right  to  say  to  my 
pupils,  "  You  shall  not  eat  apples,"  and  then  go  around  eating  apples  myself  in  school. 
In  other  words^  I  ought  to  be  a  constant  example  to  my  pupils.  There  is  nothing  that  a 
pupil  desires  so  much,  if  he  is  inclined  to  go  astray,  as  to  have  some  little  semblance  of  an 
excuse  for  it  in  the  conduct  of  his  teacher.  If  a  boy  goes  home  with  certain  habits,  and 
his  mother  says,  "  My  son,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  have  such  habits,"  and  he  says,  "  Oh, 
well,  my  teacher  does  it,  and  if  he  does  it  it  is  all  right,"  what  is  the  influence  exerted  upon 
that  boy  ? 

If  we  desire  our  pupils  to  be  good  and  pure  in  heart,  we  must  set  them  the  example 
day  by  day.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  great  deal  of  it 
in  our  study  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Wait:  It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  this  question  a  great  deal,  but  I  will 
take  time  to  make  just  one  suggestion  :  The  use  of  the  word  "punishment"  is  heard  in 
connection  with  this  paper,  and  I  only  want  to  suggest  here  that  every  school  in  the  country 
should  banish  the  word  from  its  vocabulary,  neither  allowing  it  to  be  used  by  teachers  or 
pupils  to  designate  anything  that  may  occur  in  what  is  called  discipline,  and  to  further  sug- 
gest that  no  requirements  shall  be  made  upon  the  pupil,  in  administering  in  the  line  of  dis- 
cipline, which  does  not  have  a  direct  educational  object  which  the  pupil  can  discover,  so 
that  every  child  shall  understand  that  he  is  not  there  to  be  punished,  but  is  there  to  be 
educated  in  everything  he  does,  and  that  the  teachers  and  officers,  in  all  their  work,  in  all 
their  ways  and  in  all  their  sayings  in  this  so-called  matter  of  discipline  have  always  one 
object  paramount  in  their  own  minds,  distinctly  discoverable  tD  the  pupil,  and  that  is  some 
instructive  and  educational  effect  to  be  gained,  and  of  which  the  pupil  shall  be  conscious. 

Mr.  Miller  has  brought  with  him  a  paper  that  one  of  his  teachers.  Miss  Octa  Shattuck, 
has  prepared,  and  I  move  that  Mr.  Miller  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  read  this  paper. 

By  the  President  :     If  there  is  no  objection  the  paper  will  be  heard. 


PAPER  BY  MISS  OCTA  SHATTUCK,  OF  THE  KANSAS  INSTITUTE,  EN- 
TITLED "CAN  THE  BLIND  BE  TAUGHT  TO  READ  BY  THE  WORD 
METHOD?" 

Having  had  long  years  of  experience  in  primary  work  in  our  public  schools,  and  several 
years  in  institution  work,  I  feel  satisfied  that  were  our  point  readers  put  up  by  the  word 
method,  we  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  teaching  the  blind  by  that  system  than  we  do 
seeing  children,  and  as  educators  in  general  concede  it  to  be  the  successful  method,  why 
should  not  the  blind  as  well  as  seeing  children  have  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

It  would  be  somewhat  slower  in  their  case,  of  course,  as  seeing  pupils  have  the  benefit 
of  illustrations  from  chart  work  and  the  repetition  which  necessarily  belongs  to  blackboard 
work.     Repetition  in  a  different  form  being  one  of  the  main  elements  of  primary  work,  their 
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being  deprived  of  that  would  necessarily  make  their  work  slower,  but  can  there  be  anythin'^'" 
on  (fcrr/// so  slow  as  this  old-fashioned  "  day-of-your-grandmothers' "  way  of  teaching  read- 
ing by  learning  the  alphabet  ? 

The  blind  child  is  supposed  after  months  of  hard  work  to  have  mastered  the  alphabet 
and  signs.  He  starts  out  with  a  lesson  about  the  dog.  The  sign  "  the  "  will  give  him  no 
trouble  ;  he  has  learned  that  by  the  word  method  as  he  has  all  the  signs  but  that  word  dog. 
He  picks  out  the  first  letter,  and  his  mental  comment  is  "that  is  either  d  or  m.  Let  me 
see — yes,  that  is  d,  because  it  opens  to  the  right.  That  next  letter  is  either  o  or  s.  If  it 
slants  to  the  right  it  is  o ;  if  it  slants  to  the  left  it  is  s.  This  slants  to  the  right,  so  it  is  o. 
That  large  letter  is  either  g  or  q.  If  it  opens  to  the  right  it  is  q,  to  the  left,  g.  This 
opens  to  the  left,  so  it  is  g.  Then  the  word  must  be  d-o-g — dog,"  and  so  he  goes  on  with 
every  word  of  each  sentence,  merely  making  words  of  letters,  nothing  to  make  his  lesson 
interesting  to  himself,  and  no  expression  to  make  it  interesting  to  any  one  else  ;  just  a  con- 
fused jumble  of  words,  until  both  pupil  and  teacher  begin  to  feel  that  life  is  a  bnrden  and 
learning  the  point  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  quite  so  slow,  monotonous  and  expressionless  ?  It  is  only 
after  the  lesson  has  been  almost  entirely  memorized  that  he  is  able  to  give  it  any  expression 
whatever.  How  can  he  give  it  expression  ?  He  is  too  busy  finding  out  what  the  letters 
are  and  what  they  spell  to  get  any  idea  of  their  meaning. 

I  would  not  let  a  beginner  know  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  a  letter.  That 
word  is  dog,  just  the  same  as  the  sign  and  is  "  and"  and  the  sign  l/ie  is  "  the." 

The  Braille  alphabet  is  largely  made  up  of  words,  showing  conclusively  that  words  can 
be  mastered  as  a  whole  by  the  fingers,  and  making  their  system  approximately  a  word 
method. 

Put  up  the  first  reader,  or,  what  would  be  better,  Appleton's  chart  by  the  word  method 
in  point ;  words  in  columns,  phrases  in  columns,  short  sentences  containing  words  and 
phrases  already  learned,  the  sentences  with  large  space  between,  and  I  feel  confident  a 
blind  child  would  learn  to  read  a  page  of  this  work  in  the  same  length  of  time  he  would 
learn  the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  now  put  up  in  our  point  primer,  and  read  it, 
too,  with  expression. 

I  know  this  is  old  ground  and  that  it  has  been  gone  over  many  times  before  in  your 
conventions,  and  I  know,  too,  the  objection  that  will  be  raised  at  once :  "Too  much  space. 
The  point  is  necessarily  expansive  and  must  be  condensed.  Words  in  columns  would  be  a 
terrible  extravagance  in  space,"  etc. 

My  friends,  we  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  and  do  not  let  us  make 
the  mistake  of  economizing  so  closely  that  we  are  in  danger  of  allowing  two  years  for 
the  work  of  one,  and  instead  of  expanding  and  strengthening  the  young  mind  we  are 
retarding  its  progress  by  making  the  work  repulsive  and  unattractive.  I  make  my  printing 
class  a  spelling  class.  I  print  the  words  in  columns.  I  am  wasting  some  point  paper,  but 
I  believe  I  am  making  good  spellers  and  good  point  writers,  and  surely  that  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  primary  work  in  our  institutions. 

I  started  out  last  year  with  a  very  bright  class  of  beginners,  young  but  exceptionally 
bright.  Started  in  the  new  type  primer  and  first  reader.  I  worked  for  months  ;  could  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  learn  to  read ;  they  were  quick  in  everything  else,  but  they 
did  not  learn  to  read,  and  after  all  patience  on  both  sides  was  about  exhausted,  I  decided  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  book.  Economy  in  space  had  been  carried  too  far,  and  that,  with  the 
aid  of  punctuation  marks  to  help  along  the  confusion,  was  too  much  for  their  young  undis- 
ciplined minds  and  fingers.  We  sent  for  new  books  about  that  time,  and  we  sent  for  old 
type. 

Our  great  aim  in  public-school  work  has  always  been  to  avoid  any  and  every  thing  that 
would  tend  to  confusion  in  the  young  mind.  They  take  in  so  little  at  one  time,  and  that 
little  must  be  isolated  and  much  time  given  to  adapt  it  to  their  small  capacities.  Crowding 
in  any  form  will  only  confuse  them  and  retard  their  progress. 

Why  not  put  up  our  point  readers  by  the  word  method  ;  teach  our  blind  just  as  seeing  chil- 
dren, never  letting  them  feel  there  is  any  difference;  training  their  fingers  as  we  would  a 
seeing  child's  eyes  ;  do  away  with  the  old  "  learn-your-letters-first  "  system,  and  so  econo- 
mize not  only  the  child's  time,  but  his  physical  strength  and  nerve  power  also,  which 
surely  is  desirable  economy  ? 

I  think  sometimes  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  up  a  primer  to  suit  my  own  needs,  for  while 
I  feel  that  in  some  cases  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  might  be  beneficial,  I  feel  most 
decidedly  that  a  reformation  in  primary  work  would  be  much  more  beneficial,  as  it  is  there 
the  foundation  of  all  education  is  laid  ;  and  until  we  as  institutions  keep  pace  with  other 
schools  in  primary  work  we  are  deficient,  and  no  amount  of  higher  education  can  bring  us 
on  a  level  with  the  schools  of  our  land. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Place:  While  at  Buffalo  last  week  I  attended  several  meetings  of  departments 
of  the  National  Education  Association — tried  to  come  in  touch  with  as  many  different  phases 
of  the  work  as  possible,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  me  there  that  under  that  National 
Educational  Association  scheme  there  ought  to  be  a  part  which  would  represent  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  and  deaf.  I  suggested  the  idea  to  Dr.  Draper,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Dr.  Miller. 
They  seemed  to  approve  of  the  plan  of  organizing  a  national  scheme  that  would  take  in 
these  departments.  We  prevailed  upon  the  President,  Mr.  Dougherty,  to  organize  such  a 
department;  so  we  have  now  a  department  that  represents  the  instruction  done  in  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  The  next  association  meeting  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis. 
You  have  arranged  for  a  meeting  like  this  two  years  from  to-day,  but  that  association  meets 
yearly.  All  the  States  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^Iinneapolis  will  be  able  to  send  their  teachers 
of  the  blind  to  that  convention,  and  these  teachers  will  be  able  to  attend  and  get  valuable 
instruction  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

I  wish  to  make  this  announcement  here,  so  that  any  who  are  here  who  may  wish  to  join 
that  convention  will  be  able  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  teachers  of  the  blind  should  come 
more  in  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large.  The  masses  don't  know  what  we  are 
doing  here  to-day.  The  information  does  not  reach  them.  Let  there  be  a  department 
organized  under  the  General  National  Association  scheme  and  the  people  will  hear  about  it. 

The  announcement  was  made  this  morning  that  those  interested  in  charity  had  called 
upon  us  to  attend.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  to  crowd  closer  to  the  educa- 
tional side,  to  the  public  school  side,  of  our  work,  and  not  crowd  the  other  way,  toward 
charity.  Let  us  take  one  step  toward  making  it  educational  by  taking  part  in  conventions 
where  educational  matters  are  being  discussed.  We  can  improve  the  tone  of  our  work  by 
■coming  in  touch  with  those  who  are  interested  in  the  public-school  work. 

Mr.  Babcock  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  which  the  last  speaker  has  referred,  and  believe  that  much  good  would  come  to  our 
schools  if  such  a  scheme  could  be  organized.     It  has  been  organized. 

The  paper  that  was  last  read  refers  to  a  system  of  teaching  such  as  we  have  not  to-day — 
teaching  pupils  to  read  by  the  word  method.  The  writer  of  this  paper  suggests  that  she 
would  like  to  prepare  a  reader  for  the  blind,  so  that  the  pupils  can  be  taught  by  the  word 
method.  I  don't  know  whether  any  good  could  come  from  it  or  not,  but  we  are  ready  to 
experiment,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  writer  of  that  paper  were  permitted,  through  the 
money  that  is  allowed  for  printing  for  the  blind,  to  prepare  a  book  of  that  kind.  Try  it  and 
see  what  would  come  of  it. 

Mr.  Miller  :  I  would  say,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Babcock  and  others  interested  in  this 
work,  that  Mr.  Wait  has  generously  offered  that  if  the  writer  of  that  paper  will  prepare  a 
primer  he  will  have  it  paid  for  out  of  his  quota. 

Mr.  Huntoon  :  That  is  not  necessary.  If  the  primer  should  be  put  upon  the  list 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  having  it  printed.  In  respect  to  this  word  method,  it  was  used 
in  some  of  the  schools  for  many  years.     I  don't  know  how  many  years — a  dozen,  at  least. 

Mr.  Wait  :  It  has  occurred  to  my  mind  that  we  have  not  developed  the  sense  of  touch, 
as  such,  by  processes  peculiarly  designed  to  develop  that  sense.  My  idea  is  that  instead  of 
putting  under  the  finger  the  letter  or  word  we  should  first,  if  we  are  working  along  either 
the  direction  of  the  line  or  the  point,  put  under  the  finger  horizontal,  diagonal  and  curved 
lines  and  their  combinations  with  combinations  of  lines  and  points. 

Then  by  the  count  of  the  metronome  beat  seconds,  and  let  the  pupil  trace  his  finger 
across  these  signs  so  that  they  would  come  under  his  finger  one  in  a  second.  Then  have 
the  same  arranged  in  groups  of  two,  then  three,  then  four,  five  and  six,  and  so  on  until  two, 
three,  four,  five  and  six  sensations  can  be  drawn  together  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

When  the  sense  of  touch  has  been  developed  in  this  way  and  a  degree  of  development 
has  been  shown  that  will  justify  it,  the  parts  which  will  make  letters  and  words  can  be  put 
together,  making  first  words  of  two  letters,  then  three  letters,  then  four,  and  so  on.  The 
motion  of  the  finger  must  always  be  confined  to  the  beat  of  the  metronome. 

There  must  be  the  sensation  ;  there  must  be  the  consciousness  of  sensation  ;  there  must 
be  the  act  which  will  express  what  the  consciousness  is. 

Then  group  these  words  together  and  form  phrases  and  sentences  complete,  and  so  de- 
velop the  sense  of  touch  and  the  art  of  reading. 

I  was  asked  this  morning  what  finger  we  confine  reading  to.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
finger  it  should  be  confined  to.  Pupils  usually  read  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
But  I  know  of  one  pupil  who  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  learn  to  read  with  either  of  the 
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long  fingers,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  resort  to  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  expert  readers  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Jacobs  here  asked  permission  to  interrupt  the  discussion  that  he  might  introduce 
to  the  Convention  Mr.  A.  M.  Marshall,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  saying: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  that  I  need  not  make  any  apology  to  you 
for  breaking  in  upon  this  interesting  discussion,  when  I  announce  to  you' that  I  have  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  venerable  President  of  our  Board  of  Managers, 
Mr.  A.  M.  ^Marshall,  the  most  advanced  old  man  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  busi- 
ness man,  daily  engaged  in  active  business  life,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He 
has  been  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Managers  since  the  organization  of  this  institution. 
He  gives  his  time  and  his  ability  and  his  money  to  the  support  of  this  institution.  Not 
only  that,  but  his  departed  companion,  in  whose  hands  was  placed  a  sum  of  money  by  her 
brother  when  it  became  known  that  an  organization  of  this  kind  was  about  to  be  effected 
gave  $10,000  to  supplement  the  amounts  given  by  Miss  Jane  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Schenley', 
and  subsequently  her  daughter  has  given  $2,500,  making 'in  all,  with  Mr.  Marshall's  con- 
tribution, about  $15,000  from  the  Marshalls. 

Mr.  Marshall  attends  our  meetings  regularly  and  takes  the  deepest  interest  in  our  work 
and  his  wise  counsel  has  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  all  the  difficulties  attendino-  the  ortran- 
ization  and  the  maintenance  of  this  institution. 

The  Convention  roundly  applauded  and  rose  to  greet  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall  :  Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  come  here  to  welcome  you,  and 
am  glad  to  meet  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this  work.  What  little 
religious  work  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  has  been  mainly  among  the  destitute.  I  pretend 
to  no  special  ability  to  dress  or  adorn  this  work.  It  needs  but  little  adornment.  There  is 
no  heart  that  beats  in  the  human  body  but  ought  to  be  moved  with  such  an  effort  as  we  are 
trying  to  make  here.  This  effort  has  been  largely  produced  by  women — I  don't  like  the 
word  ladies  so  much  as  women — the  women  have  helped  along  this  great  work.  I  am  an 
old  man,  over  eighty,  and  want  no  better  record  left  behind  me  than  that  I  have  tried  to 
help  in  my  humble  way,  as  best  I  could,  in  the  success  of  this  institution.     [Applause.] 

God  has  wonderfully  helped  us.  We  have  had  a  hard  struggle,  step  by  step,  but  we  are 
about  through,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  work  of  the  institution  nor  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  had  charge  of  and  are  doing  the  work.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  getting 
Mr.  Jacobs  here  with  his  large  experience,  and  his  equally  well  qualified  wife,  who  is  an 
efficient  help  to  him  in  his  noble  work. 

I  do  not  propose  to  talk  to  you  long.  I  would  have  been  with  you  oftener,  but  circum- 
stances have  occurred  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  said  to  a  young  man  in  my  office  :  "  I  must  go 
and  see  the  faces  and  look  into  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  that  we 
are."  And  may  God  spare  you  to  do  this  noble  work  I  The  Great  Master  himself,  when 
he  met  the  leprous  person  in  Judea,  extended  his  hand  and  touched  him,  as  no  other  person 
in  all  the  East  would  have  done.  We  cannot  do  as  He  did,  touch  and  give  health  and  life, 
but  we  can  do  what  we  can,  and  God  asks  no  more  of  us  than  to  do  just  what  we  can — to 
do  the  work  that  comes  within  our  reach. 

I  most  heartily  and  cordially  welcome  you  here.  No  doubt  it  has  been  done  in  more 
fitting  language  than  I  am  competent  to  do  it,  but  it  is  a  heartfelt  work  with  us.  We  have 
struggled  along  to  this  point,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  results.  We  hope  that  many  other 
institutions  will  be  started.  We  have  no  jealousy  in  the  work.  It  is  God's  work.  And  it 
has  wonderfully  prospered  in  our  midst.  We  hope  God  will  continue  to  prosper  us  as  He 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  those  who  have  been  engaged  and  are  engaged  in  this  noble  work 
may  long  continue  in  it,  and  that  it  may  be  my  happy  privilege  to  meet  you  all  in  a  better 
world.     [Prolonged  applause. ] 

President  Dow  :  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  best,  in  arranging  our  programmes, 
to  have  a  question  box.  Such  a  thing  was  not  provided  in  our  programme  for  this  year. 
We  have,  however,  received  two  or  three  questions,  and  they  will  be  presented  for  brief 
answers.     The  questions  are  as  follows  : 

(i  1  What  efforts  are  made  and  what  success  obtained  in  teaching  ordinary  script  ? 

(2)  To  what  extent  are  the  blind  exercised  in  the  gymnasium  ? 

(3)  Do  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  furnish  safe  guides  in  the  government  of  schools 
for  the  blind  ? 
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Mr.  Morrison  :  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  I  think  a  well-equipped  gymnasium 
is  of  great  value  to  a  school  for  blind  children,  provided  the  school  also  has  an  experienced 
teacher  of  physical  training.  We  have  a  very  unpretentious  gymnasium  and  also  an  excel- 
lent teacher  of  calisthenics.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  a  gymnasium, 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  children  who  most  needed  physical  training  avoided  the  gymna- 
sium. We  secured  an  experienced  teacher  and  so  arranged  our  classes  that  physical  train- 
ing became  a  part  of  our  regular  school  work.  Delicate,  undeveloped,  timid  children  should 
have  daily  training  in  the  gymnasium  ;  of  course  the  hardy,  robust,  fearless  children  will 
take  much  exercise  without  the  aid  of  the  gymnasium  training ;  but  we  have  found  the  sys- 
tematic work  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  greatest  value  in  increasing  the  confidence  of  the 
children  in  their  ability  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them.  The  timid  children  become  fear- 
less and  the  weak  child  strong,  but  to  obtain  these  results  the  capable  teacher  must  be  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Miller  :  vSo  far  as  script  writing  is  concerned,  I  have  been  making  some  experi- 
ments the  past  year  in  free-hand  writing.  I  took  two  pupils  and  I  used  the  same  method 
commonly  used  in  teaching — the  movement  of  the  arm  and  wrist  in  forming  a  letter — and  I 
am  satisfied  that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  blind  boys  and  girls  as  you  can  get 
from  the  seeing  boys  and  girls  with  script  writing,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  guide  or 
finger  mark  or  ruler  to  direct  the  hand  in  order  to  get  a  uniformity  of  Hne.  At  first  they 
will  commence  to  run  the  lines  into  each  other;  but  a  blind  child,  with  ordinarily  good 
development  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  will  learn  to  write  just  as  rapidly  and  as  easily 
and  as  uniformly  as  a  seeing  child.  That  may  seem  almost  impossible,  but  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  results  I  was  able  to  reach  last  winter.  I  have  a  boy  that  can  use  a 
fountain  pen,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  can  so  improve  himself  as  to  become  an  expert 
penman  and  write  almost  equal  to  copper-plate,  and  be  fixed  for  life  by  making  a  business 
of  writing  cards.  I  think,  with  a  fountain  pen,  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  same  things  that 
a  seeing  person  can  do.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  make  an  expert  penman  of  him.  And 
I  believe  that  nearly  every  pupil  that  undertakes  it,  if  the  proper  methods  are  carried  out 
and  the  proper  instructions  given,  can  make  just  as  good  a  writer  as  you  or  I. 

Mr.  Roberts  :  When  you  say  that  if  you  can  get  the  young  man  to  writing  cards  you 
have  him  fixed  for  life,  do  you  mean  to  make  a  card  writer  of  him  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  Yes  ;  that  is  just  what  I  mean.  If  you  could  place  this  young  man 
where  thousands  of  people  are  going  all  the  time,  where  people  can  step  in  and  have  their 
cards  written,  they  would  do  it  very  quickly.  They  would  do  it  all  the  quicker  because 
they  were  written  by  a  blind  boy,  and  would  take  pleasure  in  showing  the  cards  to  their 
friends,  and  telling  them  they  were  written  by  a  blind  boy,  and  others  would  come  to  have 
theirs  written.  I  would  guarantee  that  he  could  make  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
without  any  trouble.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  of  those  cards  are 
written. 

Mr.   Roberts  :   Did  you  say  that  his  writing  is  equal  lo  copper-plate  printing  ? 

Mr.  Miller  :  No,  I  don't  say  that ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  can  be  broughj:  to  equal 
that.     I  wish  I  had  one  of  his  cards  with  me. 

Mr.  Roberts:  Before  I  became  blind  I  was  a  fair  writer.  I  have  been  blind  thirteen 
years,  and  I  can  still  sign  my  name;  and  a  few  days  ago,  when  signing  my  name  in  a  mile- 
age book  at  Columbus,  the  ticket  agent  smiled  and  said,  "  That  is  pretty  large."  I  said  I 
could  write  a  little  smaller,  and  I  did.  I  can  sign  my  name  so  that  any  one  that  can  read  at 
all  can  read  it,  but  when  a  man  tells  me  that  a  Wind  man  can  write  equal  to  copper-plate 
printing — well,  I  tell  you  that  is  something  wonderful.  I  think  that  you  would  do  well  to 
send  a  number  of  those  cards  around.  If  you  have  that  young  man,  you  have  certainly 
reached  a  high  point  in  training  blind  children,  especially  in  the  line  of  writing. 

Mr.  Miller  :  This  thing  never  occurred  to  you  before.  Go  home  and  try  it  for  a 
month  and  see  how  much  you  can  develop  in  that  direction ;   try  to  make  a  specialty  of  it. 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  believe  I  can  write  my  name  as  legibly  as  any  other  blind  man  on 
top  of  the  earth,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  saying  that  a  bhnd  man  can  w^ite  as  neatly  and 
as  legibly  as  copper-plate  printing,  then  he  overdoes  it. 

Mr.  Jacobs  :  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Roberts,  that  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  the 
accompHshment  of  artistic  writing  by  the  blind,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
done.  We  shall  have  to  wait  for  developments.  I  rise  merely  to  give  our  experience  in 
free-hand  writing. 
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Oui*  experience  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  free-hand  writing.  We  do 
say  that  we  can  make  very  creditable  penmen  and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  enabling  our 
pupils  in  a  very  short  time  to  write  letters  to  their  teachers.  We  have  a  class  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Harris.  We  think  we  have  commenced  upon  a  logical  method.  We  began 
only  last  March,  and  Miss  Harris  can  show  you  specimens  of  the  penmanship  that  have 
been  produced  by  her  pupils  in  the  course  of  three  months'  practice  One  of  the  pupils  who 
went  home  on  the  22d  or  23d  day  of  June  has  written  her  a  letter  in  pencil. 

So  that  shows  what  can  be  done  by  free-hand  writing,  and  I  think  it  is  very  encouraging 
to  parents  to  have  their  children  do  such  things.  As  I  say,  the  specimens  are  here  for  your 
examination,  if  you  desire,  and  they  show  what  blind  pupils  can  do  in  three  months  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  as  creditable  work  as  I  have  seen  in  many  public  schools  in  the  course  of  two 
years.     I  think  we  only  give  three  hours  a  week  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Roberts  :  I  don't  doubt  that  ordinary  writing  can  be  accomplished.  I  take 
myself  for  example.  When  I  went  to  Columbus  thirteen  years  ago,  being  from  home,  I 
asked  a  young  man,  "  What  do  you  do  when  you  want  to  write  a  letter?"  He  replied, 
"Some  of  us  use  a  typewriter ;  some  ask  the  teachers;  some  write  script;  some  in  point 
print ;  some  use  the  board."  He  explained  it  to  me  until  the  whole  matter  was  clear,  so  I 
sat  down  and  v/rote  a  letter  on  the  board.  Those  letters  can  be  read  by  any  one.  But 
writing  that  is  equal  to  copper-plate  print  is  what  catches  me.  A  blind  man  earning  a  living 
writing  script  cards  is  where  the  rub  comes  in.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  who  can  strike 
a  key-note  m  a  convention  like  this,  where  the  question  has  been  asked,  "  Who  can  tell  us 
something  new?" — some  new  vocation  or  business  for  blind  men — that  man,  I  say,  is  a 
wonderful  man. 

Colonel  Gray  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  something  in  this  Conven- 
tion which  I  can  make  useful  in  the  management  of  the  institution  of  which  I  am  the  super- 
intendent. I  formulated  those  three  questions  that  have  been  read,  and  I  wished  for  infor- 
mation. I  had  no  idea  I  would  turn  in  such  a  flood  here  on  this  script  question.  I  simply 
want  to  know  how  many  of  the  superintendents  have  made  efforts  to  teach  their  students 
script.  I  learn  from  my  teachers  that  as  far  as  their  experience  goes  it  has  been  a  failure. 
They  don't  like  to  teach  it.  They  have  made  attempts  to  teach  it  heretofore.  We  first 
teach  our  children  New  York  point.  We  have  them  correspond  with  each  other,  with 
their  teachers,  and  to  write  home.  The  whole  correspondence  is  conducted  in  point 
writing. 

I  do  wish  to  know  how  many  of  these  institutions  attempt  to  teach  the  script.  If  it  can 
be  taught,  I  will  have  it  taught.  That's  the  idea.  I  would  like  every  superintendent  here 
who  teaches  script  to  rise. 

[Three  arose  in  response  to  this  request.  ] 

There  is  another  question  there  which  I  hope  will  come  up  for  discussion.  I  want  to 
know  from  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  institutions  whether  they  apply  the  same 
rules  of  discipline  that  they  would  in  seeing  schools.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Arkansas 
school  for  only  one  year,  but  1  have  been  in  charge  of  collegiate  institutions  for  seventeen 
and  a  half  years,  seven  years  in  charge  of  the  college  at  Little  Rock.  But  when  I  went  to 
take  charge  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  I  went  with  fear  and  trembling.  I  had  an  idea  it 
was  a  task  almost  beyond  the  ability  of  the  ordinary  man  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  take  up  the 
task.  But  I  simply  applied  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  to  those  bhnd  children.  In  the 
first  place,  I  found  that  they  are  more  easily  governed,  their  hearts  more  easily  gained,  than 
among  the  seeing.  In  one  year's  experience  there  I  find  myself  happier  than  in  any  other 
work  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  The  success  attending  it  is  wonderful  to  me.  I  am  ably 
assisted  by  an  entirely  satisfactory  corps  of  teachers.  I  have  simply  applied  the  ordinary 
rules  of  discipline.  When  it  was  necessary  I  have  used  the  pruning-knile  and  sent  home 
vicious  pupils,  without  fear  or  favor.  We  have  sent  home  during  the  last  year,  I  think, 
seven  for  misconduct.  I  think  we  are  better  for  it,  and  we  have  sent  them  with  the  idea 
that  they  shall  not  come  back. 

That  is  the  kind  of  discipline  that  I  have  used  ;  but  it  has  been  kind.  They  know  long 
before  the  knife  falls  what  is  coming,  and  they  come  to  me  and  to  my  wife  as  they  would 
come  to  a  father  and  mother  whenever  they  get  into  trouble.  Now,  what  brings  about  that 
result?  Simply  the  fact  that  I  have  used  the  ordinary  rules  of  discipline  and  have  been 
strictly  military.  No  fear  or  favor  in  that  kind  of  discipline.  They  simply  learn  to  know 
what  they  have  to  do  and  do  it.  I  wanted  to  know  if  this  is  the  case  in  other  institutions. 
I  don't  believe  in  governing  entirely  by  love.  I  believe  in  the  words  of  Solomon ;  you 
know  what  they  are,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  1896. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison  was  elected 
Chairman. 

The  call  of  the  roll  showed  that  the  following  States  were  represented  by  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind : 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin — eighteen  in  all,  being  a  quorum  for  business. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

W.  B.  Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  made  a  verbal  report  for  that 
committee,  which  was  approved,  as  was  also  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  ver- 
bally made  by  Secretary  Huntoon  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
Cochran. 

Dr.  P.  Fairly,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  presented  the 
following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  a  quit- 
claim deed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  said  printing  house  and  their  successors,  for  the  property  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  auxiliary  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  on  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  the  reelection  of  the  officers  already  in  office,  and  the 
following  officers  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected :  Robert  Cochran,  of  Louisville,  Presi- 
dent; W.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent  Georgia  Academy  of  the  Blind,  Vice-President; 
Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Treasurer  ;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent  of 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Secretary. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  was  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office  of  Superintendent. 

Election  of  the  Publication  Committee  being  next  in  order,  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New  York 
City,  J.  J.  Dow,  of  Minnesota,  and  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  were  elected  to  serve 
as  such  CD.niTiLttee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  that  until  the  further  order  of  the 
Board  all  publication  of  text-books  be  made  in  both  the  New  York  Point  System  and  in 
the  Boston  Line  Letter,  this  to  apply  to  all  new  publications  and  also  to  reprints. 

The  point  of  order  was  raised  that  this  was  a  virtual  amendment  to  the  by-laws  and 
required  a  notice  of  sixty  days.     The  point  of  order  was  overruled. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Secretary  before  proceeding  to  the  call  of  the  roll  asked  for  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  State  of  Alabama  was  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  absence  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Alabama  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  the 
head  of  the  Blind  Department  and  the  head  of  the  Negro  Department,  however,  being  both 
present,  and  the  question  being  which  one  shall  cast  a  vote,  if  either.  Ruled  by  the  Chair 
that  a  trustee  cannot  vote  by  proxy,  and  that  Alabama  is  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

The  main  question  was  then  put. 

Those  voting  aye  were  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York  City, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin — nine  in  number. 

Those  voting  no  were  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York  State,  North  Carolina — nine  in  number. 

The  vote  being  a  tie,  the  President  declared  the  resolution  lost. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  of  Trustees  adjourned. 

B.  B.  HUNTOON,  Secre'ary. 
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LIST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND   IN   THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.,  -------     F.  Manning,  Supt. 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala.,  -  J.  S.  Graves,  Supt. 
Alabama  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Talladega,  Ala., 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Principal 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,     -     -     -     -     Colonel  O.  C.  Gray,  Supt. 

California  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  Berkeley,  Cal., 

W.  Wilkinson,  Principal 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  D.  C.  Dudley,  Supt. 
Florida  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Institution,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  -  H.  N.  Felkel,  Principal 
*Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon,  Ga.,  -----  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111.,  Rev.  W.  F.  Short,  D.D.,  LL.D 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  -  -  -  -  W.  H.  Glascock,  Supt. 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa,  -----  Thomas  F.  McCune,  Principal 
Kansas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Kansas  City,  Kas., 

George  H.  Miller,  Supt. 

^Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Supt. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 

Professor  W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  LL.D.,  Supt. 

*  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,       -----     F.  D.  Morrison,  Supt. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass., 

M.  Anagnos,  Director 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.,  -------     E.  P.  Church,  Supt. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  Faribault,  Minn.,     -------     J.  J.  Dow,  Supt. 

Mississippi  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  Jackson,  Miss.,     -     -     -     -     P.  Fairly,  M.D.,  Supt. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,     -----     J.  T.  Sibley,  M.D.,  Supt. 

Montana  School  for  the   Deaf  and  Blind,  Boulder,  Mon.,  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  A.M.,  Supt. 

Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,    -     -     William  A.  Jones,  Supt. 

New  Mexico  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 

Lars  M.  Larson,  Supt. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  (The),  New  York,  N.  Y.,   -     -     -     W.  B.  Wait,  Supt. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  BUnd,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,     -     -     -     Gardner  Fuller,  Supt. 

*North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 

F.  R.  Place,  Supt. 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

S.  S.  Burrows.,  M.D.,  Supt. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  Ore.,      --------     J.  S.  Carter,  Supt. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

E.  E.  Allen,  Supt. 

""South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Cedar  Spring,  S.  C, 

N.  F.  Walker,  Supt. 

^Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Tenn.,     -     -     -     -    D.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  Supt. 

Texas  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Tex.,     -     -     -     -  -  E.  P.  Becton,  Supt. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Deaf,   Dumb  and  the  Blind  f Colored],  Austin,  Tex., 

W.  H.  Holland,  Supt. 

Virginia  Institution  tor  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind, 

Staunton,  Va.,     --------------     W   A.  Buwles,  Principal 

Washington  State  Institution  for  Defective  Youth,  Vancouver,  Wash., 

James  Watson,  Director 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,     -    -    H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va.,    C.  H.  Hill,  Principal 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Bhnd,  Janesville,  Wis.,      -     -     -     -       Howard  F.  Bliss,  Supt. 

*  Has  a  department  for  the  colored  blind. 
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MINUTES. 


The  fifteenth  biennial  session  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  begun  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  Michigan,  July  13,  9:30  a.  m.,  with  the  President 
of  the  Association,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  by  prayer  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Osborne  of 
Lansing. 

The  Association  was  welcomed  to  Lansing  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  which  was  responded  to,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  by 
H.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
by  the  reverend  rabbi,  A.  Moses,  D.  D.,  trustee  of  the  Kentucky 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  and  by  W.  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Superintendent  of  West  Pennsylvania  Inst,  for  the  Blind,  and  a 
very  noble  letter  from  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  who  is  the  Superintendent  of  longest  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States,  expressing  his  warmest  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Association  and  paying  a  tribute  to  the  life-long 
services  of  Miss  Gillen  to  the  Georgia  School.  This  portion  of  the 
letter  was  referred  to  the  Memorial  Committee,  and  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Williams  assurances  of  the  affec- 
tionate esteem  of  his  professional  brethren,  regrets  for  his  unwonted 
absence  from  their  counsels,  and  their  most  cordial  wishes  for  his 
health  and  prosperity. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Huntoon,  Church  and  Manning 
the  Committee  on  Membership,  and  Messrs.  Dow,  Fuller,  and  Miss 
C.  Gillen  the  Memorial  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  S.  W. 
Smith,  of  Harvard  College,  a  paper  upon  "An  Improved  Method  of 
Reading  for  the  Blind."  A  discussion  followed,  participated  in 
by  Messrs.  Dymond,  Wait,  Crissey,  Sibley,  Dow,  Allen,  Wilkinson 
and  others. 

The  next  paper  was  upon  The  State  and  the  School,  which  was 
read  by  its  author,  Wm.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
Inst,  for  the  Blind,  at  the  close  of  which  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  Thursday  morning  to  visit  other  State  Institutions  in  Lansing 
in  the  afternoon  and  give  the  evening  to  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


On  Thursday  morning,  after  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  had  closed  its  session  at  10:50  a. 
m.,  the  Association  resumed  its  proceedings  and  listened  to  a  paper 
by  John  T.  Sibley,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind,  upon  the  question,  ''Has  Massage  any  place  in  a  Schooli 
for  the  Blind?"  This  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Dymond, 
Wait,  Anagnos,  Blakeslee,  Wilkinson,  Kucker,  Ray  and  Sibley,  and 
Miss  Benson. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  made  a  partial  report  and  recom- 
mended that  all  persons  present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Association, 
not  special  delegates  from  institutions,  be  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  which  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Stephen 
Babcock  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Stephen  Babcock,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the  years  1896-1898. 

Dr. 

To  cash  balance  July  16,  1896 

Received  from: 

New  York  Inst,  for  the  Blind $15  00 

Perkins  Institution 15  00 

Maryland  School 15  00 

Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 10  00 

Pennsvlvania  lust,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

South  Carolina  Inst,  for  the  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind 10  00 

New  Mexico  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 1  00 

North  Carolina  Inst,  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 10  00 

Michigan  School  for  Blind 15  00 

Kentucky  Inst,  for  Blind 15  00 

American  Printing  House  for  Blind 15  00 

Iowa  College  for  Blind '. •  .  15  00 

Illinois   School  for  Blind 15  00 

Georgia  Academy  for  Blind 15  00 

Louisiana  Inst,  for  Blind 5  00 

Ohio  Inst,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Minnesota  Inst,  for  Defectives 10  00 

Indiana  Inst,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Western  Pennsylvania  Inst,  for  Blind 10  00 

Missouri  Inst,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Alabama  Academy,  Convention  of  '94 5  00 

Alabama  Academy,  Convention  of  '96 5  00 

Texas  Inst  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Wisconsin  Inst,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Ontario  Inst,  for  the  Blind 15  00 

Washington  Inst  for  the  Blind 5  00 

Florida  Inst,  for  the  Blind 5  00 

Arkansas  Inst,  for  the  Blind 10  00 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 15  00 

California  Inst,  for  the  Blind 10  00 

Virginia  Inst,  for  the  Blind 10  00 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 10  00 

Oregon  School  for  the  Blind 5  00 


Cr. 
By  cash  paid  for: 
Reporting    proceedings    1-ltli    Biennial    Convention,    Lncy 

Dorsey  lams.  Stenographer $100  00 

Printing   1,200   copies  Convention   Proceedings,   The  Brad- 
street  Company,  printers  242  00 

Printing  500  4-page  programmes,  Pusey  &  Troxell,  printers        7  25 

Express  charges  npon  37  packages  Convention  reports 29  90 

Notary's  fee  for  affidavit  for  Wisconsin  School 25 

Notary's  fee  for  affidavit  for  Kansas  and  Indiana  Institu- 
tions    50 

Three  telegrams  (E.  P.  Church) 1  00 

Balance  .  . .  / $129  19 
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This  was  accepted  and  approved,  subject  to  tlie  report  of  an  Aud- 
iting Committee  of  three,  J.  H.  Johnson,  G.  S.  Wilson,  F.  W.  Met- 
calfe, who  subsequently  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  and  found^them  correct,  which  report  was 
accepted  and  ordered  filed. 

A  committee  of  three,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  consider  the  subject  of  post- 
age upon  the  literature  for  the  blind,  and  what  steps  it  would  be 
best  to  take  to  secure  for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  the 
same  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  blind  persons  in  Canada. 

The  chair  appointed  as  this  committee  Messrs.  Cleveland,  Wilson 
and  H.  H.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  methods  and  appliances  for  mind 
study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  made  a  brief  verbal  report. 

A  committee  consisting  of  three,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  five,  to  consider  the  subject  of  mind  study,  was  by  vote 
of  the  association  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jones,  Dow.  Allen,  Wait  and  F.  H.  Hall. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  paper  of  A.  C.  Blakeslee  on 
the  question,  "Does  Music,  as  a  Subject  of  Study,  Merit  the  Atten- 
tion which  is  Given  it  in  our  Schools?" 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Adams  and  continued  by 
Messrs.  Wait,  Jones,  Johnson,  Dymond,  Church  and  others. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
each  of  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  first  was  recommended  by  H.  H.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia: 

Eesolved.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereb}'^  tendered  to  the  Hon.  John  Kussell  Young,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  handsome  recognition  he  has  given  to  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  in  setting  apart  for  their  use  a  room  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  and  through  him  to  Mr.  Hutcheson  and  to  Miss 
Giffin  for  the  very  pleasing  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Read- 
ing Eoom  is  supervised  and  managed. 

The  second  was  in  reference  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evan- 
gelical Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  was  as  follows: 


Kesolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  tender  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  to  its  devoted 
Superintendent,  H.  L.  Hall,  for  the  regular  supply  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  Lesson  Leaves,  freely  furnished  throughout 
the  year,  to  over  two  thousand  blind  readers  all  over  the  country. 
The  Association  would  regard  with  dismay  the  interruption  of  this 
great  supply  of  the  highest  religious  influences  whose  results  for 
good  have  been  and  are  inestimable. 

By  vote  of  the  Association  the  President  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee on  Courtesies,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Sibley,  Johnson  and  Ray. 

The  next  subject  of  discussion  was  the  question,  "Should  the  en- 
tire work  of  the  State  and  of  institutions  in  educating  the  blind, 
including  all  provision  necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as  exclusively 
educational  in  character,  or  should  such  work,  and  the  institutions 
where  it  is  done,  be  regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils  as  the 
recipients  of  charity?" 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  continued  by  Messrs. 
Sibley,  Storrs,  Dymond,  Anagnos,  and  Metcalfe. 

The  topic  of  Examination  Methods  was  then  considered  and  dis-   i 
cussed  by  Messrs.  Wait  and  Dymond.  1 

The  subject  of  Readers  and  other  Text-books  for  the  Blind  was  j 
considered,  and  the  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Ray, 
Hall  and  Huntoon. 

A  partial  report  from  the  Memorial  Committee  was  then  made 
and,  on  motion,  the  time  fox  the  report  of  the  committee  was  ex- 
tended until  the  resolutions  could  be  completed  and  transmitted  to  \ 
the  Secretary.  | 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee   ' 
of  three  to  publish  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, together  with  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Sibley  and  Blakeslee,  the 
resolutions  adopted,  and  such  an  abstract  of  the  discussions  as  the 
committee  can  make  in  the  most  brief  w^ay. 

The  President   appointed   as   this   committee   Messrs.    Dymond^   , 
Church  and  Wait.  | 

The  Association  was  then  edified  by  the  thoughts  of  Lars  M. 
Larson,  Superintendent  of  New  Mexico  Inst,  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind,  gracefully  delivered  in  the  sign  language  and  beautifully  j 
rendered  in  spoken  English,  simultaneously,  by  Mr.  Ray. 

Association  adjourned  till  7:30  p.  m. 

At  the  night  session  Mr.  Toothaker  of  Kansas  presented  a 
memorial  and  petition  sent  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Kan- 
sas .Institution  for  the  Blind,  asking  for  representation  as  a  soci- 
ety in  the  Association.  It  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  upon  being  reported  back,  subsequently,  to  the  Associa- 
tion, was  laid  aside  as  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  appointed  to  draft  an  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  enjoyed  by  the  Association  during 
their  session  in  Lansing  reported  as  follows : 


Resolved,  That  tlie  thanks  of  this  Association  be  and  hereby  are 
extended  to  Superintendent  J.  E.  St.  John  of  the  Industrial  School 
for  his  kindness  and  attention  in  receiving  and  entertaining  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  at  his  most  interesting  institution;  and 
also  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Kedzie  of  the  Agricultural  College  for  his  special 
interest  in  explaining  to  us  the  work  and  character  of  the  several 
departments. 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  exhibition  of  good  judgment  and  fairness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  onerous  duties,  and  the  Secretary  for  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  all  his  work  has  been  done. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  and  with  sincere  thanks  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  many  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship  of  the 
management  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  extended  to  us 
through  Superintendent  Church  and  his  able  corps  of  assistants 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  our  stay  here  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able and  the  meeting  one  of  genuine  and  substantial  profit. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  relations  expedient  to  be  established  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Educational  Association  were  considered, 
and  after  a  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Wait,  Anagnos, 
Allen,  Jones,  Johnson,  Fuller,  Morrison  and  Ray,  it  was  voted  as 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present  that  it  is 
not  expedient  that  the  Association  of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind 
should  form  a  special  or  separate  part  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  but  that  each  separate  institution  should  join  the  As- 
sociation as  an  individual  member. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  the  Association  unani- 
mously elected  the  following  named  persons: 

President,  M.  Anagnos. 

First  Vice-President,  John  E.  Tla.\. 

Second  Vice-President,  E.  P.  Church. 

Recording  Secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer,  S.  Babcock. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  B.  Wait. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  John  E.  Ray,  A.  H.  Dvmond, 
W.  A.  Jones,  E.  E.  Allen. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  and  Membership  presented  their 
final  report  as  follows: 

There  were  present  representatives  from  twenty-four  institutions, 
viz. :  from 

Alabama — J.  H.  Johnson,  Princ.  of  the  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind;  G.  A.  Joiner,  trustee  State  School^  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind;  F.  H.  Manning,  Supt.  Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind;  T.  S. 
Graves,  Supt.  Negro  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

California — W.  Wilkinson,  Princ.  of  the  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Colorado — Mrs.  A.  L.  Bohrer,  teacher  delegate  from  the  Colorado 
Inst,  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
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Connecticut — F.  E.  Cleveland,  Siipt.  Industrial  Home  and  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind. 

Illinois — Frank  H.  Hall,  Supt.  Illinois  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

Indiana — Geo.  S.  Wilson^  Supt.  Indiana  Inst,  for  the  Blind;  T, 
E.  Kensey,  teacher  delegate. 

Kansas — W.  H.  Toothaker,  Supt.  Kansas  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

Kentucky — Eabbi  Moses,  D.  D.,  trustee  of  the  Kentucky  Inst. 
for  the  Blind;  B.  B.  Huntoon^  Supt.;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Huntoon,  matron. 

Maryland — F.  D.  Morrison,  Supt.  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Massachusetts — M.  Anagnos^  Director  Perkins  Inst,  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Michigan — T.  W.  Crissey,  Brest,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Michigan  School  for  Blind;  E.  P.  Church,  Supt.  Michigan  School 
for  Blind;  V.  J.  Willey,  teacher  delegate  Michigan  School  foe 
Blind;  L.  C.  Storrs,  Sec.  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  Rev. 
W.  H.  Osborne,  Hon.  C.  J.  Davis,  S.  B.  Laird,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Blakeslee,  A.  M.  Shotwell,  Lew  A.  Chase,  Fred  H.  Hoar,  Joseph 
Skoda,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Church,  Mrs.  J.  Bush,  matron;  Mrs.  Wm.  Toolan, 
Mrs..  Y.  J.  Willey,  Mrs.  B.  Ginsburg,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Monroe,  Miss  E. 

A.  Foote,  Lizzie  Briggs,  Eva  S.  Andrews,  Kate  B.  Wright,  Louie 
M.  Church,  Anna  E.  Potter,  Edna  Hunter,  Josephine  Ward. 

Missouri — Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Supt.  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Eugenia  Richliki. 

Nebraska — W.  A.  Jones,  Supt.  Nebraska  Inst,  for  the  Blind; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Jones,  Miss.  A.  C.  Adams,  teacher  delegate. 

New  Mexico — Lars  M.  Larsen,  Princ.  New  Mexico  Inst,  for  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind. 

New  York  City— W.  B.  Wait,  Supt.  New  York  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

New  York  State — Gardner  Fuller,  Supt.  New  York  State  Inst, 
for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  Gardner  Fuller,  teacher  delegate;  Miss  L.  M. 
Bates,  matron. 

North  Carolina — John  E.  Ray,  Princ.  jNorth  Carolina  Inst,  for 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Wm.  Royall,  Elizabeth  Crow,  Estelle  Tim- 
berlake,  Laura  B.  Newsom. 

Ohio — Frank  J.  Lamb,  teacher  delegate,  Ohio  Inst,  for  the  Blind; 
.  Edw.  Roberts,  Frank  Montgomery,  Miss  Clara  Austen,  Miss  Mary 
Harding. 

Ontario — A.  H.  Djmiond,  Princ.  Ontario  Inst,  for  Blind;  W.  B. 
Wickens,  teacher  delegate,  Ontario  Inst,  for  Blind;  Mrs.  W.  B. 

B.  Wickens,  Miss  C.  Gillin. 

Pennsvlvania — E.  E.  Allen,  Supt.  Pennsylvania  Inst,  for  the 
Blind. 

Utah— F.  W.  Metcalfe,  Supt.  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

West  Virginia — J.  T.  Rucker,  Princ.  West  Virginia  Inst,  for  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind. 

Wisconsin — Miss  Elizabeth  Abbot,  teacher  delegate  from  Wiscon- 
sin Inst,  for  the  Blind;  Miss  F.  H.  Benson,  Miss  Alice  B.  Fellows, 
W.  F.  Hursey. 

In  closing  the  session  a  delightful  entertainment  of  vocal  and 
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instrumental  music  and  gymnastic  exercises  was  presented,  which 
had  been  arranged  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Church,  Superintendent,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  want  to  tell  you,  on  my  own  part  and  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion that  I  represent,  and  on  behalf  of  the  great  State  of  Michigan, 
I  thank  you  all  for  coming  here.  We  haye  enjoyed  it  yery  much,  and 
if  we  haye  only  made  you  as  joyous  as  you  haye  made  us,  we  feel 
amply  repaid.  Come  again  to  the  Peninsular  State  w^heneyer  you 
can.    You  will  be  welcome.     (Applause.) 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  two  years,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Executiye  Committee. 

B.  B.  HUNTOON,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  was  called  to  order  July  13,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  the  regular  presiding  officers,  F.  D.  Morrison 
was  made  President  pro  tempore. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  showing  trustees  present 
from  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  New  York  City,  New  York  State, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylyania,  Utah,  West  Virginia. 

A  yerbal  report  was  made  by  the  Executiye  Committee  and  a 
yerbal  report  by  the  Publication  Committee. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  Mr.  Wait  moyed  that  there 
being  no  other  nominees,  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast  a  single 
ballot  for  the  meeting  for  the  present  officers  for  the  ensuing  period. 
This  being  carried  w4th  no  objecting  yoice,  the  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  and  the  presiding  officer  declared  that  Robert  Cochran  was 
elected  President,  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  Georgia  Academy  for 
the  Blind,  Vice-President;  Louisyille  Trust  Co.,  Treasurer;  B.  B. 
Huntoon,  Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  meeting  for  the  present  members  of  the  Publication  Commit- 
tee, Messrs.  Wait,  Dow  and  Johnson,  to  serye  as  the  Publication 
Committee  for  the  ensuing  period. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Alabama,  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  the  improyed  processes  of  making  em- 
bossed books  haye  been  so  simplified  that  it  seems  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  manufacture  books  rapidly  and  economically  in  any  of 
the  systems  of  embossed  type  in  common  use  in  this  country; 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolyed,  That  the  management  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to 
print  all  books  and  literature  in  New  York  Point,  in  Braille,  and 
in  Line  letter  upon  the  proper  requisition  of  the  respectiye  heads 
of  the  yarious  schools  entitled  to  participation  in  the  congressional 
subsidy  for  this  purpose. 
2 
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After  debate  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote,  aj 
vote  by  states  being  ordered:  Ayes — Alabama,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New^  Mexico. 
New  York  State,  Pennslyvania,  Utah,  West  Virginia — 12.  Noes — 
Colorado,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  York 
City,  North  Carolina — 7. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  made  by  Mr.  Fuller,  seconded,  and 
after  some  debate  rejected. 

A  long  debate  followed,  and  at  half  past  eleven  the  meeting  ad- 
journed until  the  next  morning  at  9:30. 

July  14.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  and 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  at  9 :30  a.  m. 

Mr.  Wilson  made  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which  Mr., 
Johnson's  resolution  was  yesterday  adopted.  ( 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  then  offered  the  following  substitute  for  his  former 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  management  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  be  and  is  hereby  instructed  to  print  new  books  which 
are  selected  by  the  publication  committee  in  New  York  Point, 
Braille,  or  Line  letter. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wait  raised  the  point  of  order  that  this  resolution  is  an, 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  and  requires  60  days'  notice.     The  point' 
of  order  was  declared  by  the  chair  to  be  well  taken.     An  appeal 
was  made  from  the  decision  and  the  decision  of  the  chair  was  over- 
ruled by  a  vote  of  5  to  11.  ' 

A  motion  to  adjourn  was  lost.  j 

After  further  debate,  Mr.  Hall  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Johnson's  res-' 
olution  by  making  the  new^  books  to  be  printed  in  New  York  Point 
or  Am.  Braille,  or  Line,  as  the  publication  committee  may  deter- 
mine.   The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Ray  moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn.     A  vote  by  states  being- 
ordered  the  motion  was  lost.     Ayes  9,  Colorado,  Kentu-cky,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York  City,  New  York  State,, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia.     Noes  11,  Alabama,  Connecticut, , 
Illinois,   Indiana,   Kansas,   Michigan,   Missouri,   New^   Mexico,   Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania,  Utah.  i 

The  question  coming  up  on  the  amendment,  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  and  the  resolution  finally  worded  as  follows: 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  management  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  be  and  hereby  is  instructed  to  print  all  new 
books  which  are  selected  by  the  publication  committee  in  either 
New  York  Point,  or  Am.  Braille,  or  of  Line  letter,  as  the  publication 
committee  mav  direct. 
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This  was  adopted  midcn-  a  call  for  votes  hv  states  as  follows: 
Ayes  13,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  New  York  State,  Penn- 
SThania,  Utah,  West  Virginia.  Noes  5,  Kentuckv.  Maryland,  Min- 
nesota, New  York  City,  North  Carolina. 
The  resolution  was  declared  carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

B.  B.  HUNTOON, 

Secretary. 
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OOISTDEISrSED  EEPORT  OF  THE  PEOCEEDIJ^GS. 


ADDRESS    OP    WELCOME,     BY    HON.    C.    J.    DAVIS,     MAYOR    OF 

LANSING. 

Mr.  President,  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  affords  me  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Lansing,  toi 
extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  as  representatives  of  the  several! 
institutions  of  instruction  throughout  our  broad  land,  bounded  on! 
the  one  side  by  the  Pacific  and  on  the  other  by  the  Atlantic,  whoi 
are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  instructing  those  who  are  soi 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  illu- 
mined by  the  light  of  the  sun,  with  those  eyes  that  are  forever  dark- 
ened.    You,  through  your  noble  institutions,  have  taught  and  are 
teaching  them  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  that  conveys  the  sensitive 
impression  to  the  educated  mind,  thus  enabling  them  to  appreciate 
and  behold  the  wonders  of  the  all-wise  Creator  as  well  as  the  works 
of  man,  though  to  their  eyes  they  be  concealed.     If  it  were  not  for 
your  institutions,  there  would  be  many  a  blessing  withheld  from 
these  poor  unfortunate  children;  as  it  is,  they  are  brought  out  into 
the  light  of  understanding  and  knowledge. 

The  coming  together  of  conventions  of  this  kind  is  of  great  bene- 
fit. Here  you  exchange  ideas  and  the  instructor  is  enabled  to  bene- 
fit himself  by  the  experiences  of  others,  thus  going  back  to  his- 
institution  fortified  to  do  great  good  there.  It  matters  not  whether 
our  eyes  are  open  to  the  light  of  day  or  clouded  by  the  shade  of! 
darkness,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  become  educated  mentally,, 
morally  and  physically,  that  we  may  understand  and  appreciate 
the  many  gifts  that  surround  us. 

We,  as  citizens,  appreciate  your  coming  to  our  city.     We  know 
full  well  that  it  will  bear  fruits  to  this  institution  that  has  the 
love  and  respect  of  every  citizen  of  Lansing,  and  we  hope  that  iui 
the  near  future  you  may  deem  it  wise  to  call  again,  knowing  full 
well  that  the  hand  of  welcome  will  be  ever  extended. 
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EESPONSE. 

BY  MR.  DYMOND,  OF  BRANTB^ORD,  ONTARIO. 
(In  place  of  Mr.  Jacobs  of  Pittsburg,  absent.) 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Some  men  have  been  said  to  be  born  to  greatness.  I  was  not 
one  of  those.  Some  have  it  forced  upoA  them,  and  I  will  accept 
that  charge,  for  to  stand  here  as  the  representative  of  this  august 
assembly  is  a  great  thing  in  itself;  to  appear  here  as  the  represent- 
ative of  so  able  a  man  as  my  friend  Mr.  Jacobs  is  another  great 
thing;  so  I  have  greatness  in  double  quantity  forced  upon  me  this 
morning,  and  most  unexpectedly. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  say  that  we  all  appreciate  the  cordial 
welcome  addressed  to  us  by  his  honor,  the  mayor  of  Lansing,  and 
I  have  a  thorough  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  I  am  addressing  not 
only  the  mayor  of  Lansing,  but  a  native,  as  I  learn,  of  the  very 
county  in  Canada  from  which  I  have  the  honor  today  to  come.  It 
has  been  Canada's  loss,  but  I  am  sure  it  has  been  the  gain  of  the 
United  States  generally  and  of  the  city  of  Lansing  in  particular. 
That  he  is  the  mayor  of  Lansing  is  another  proof  of  the  cordial 
goodwill  that  we  Canadians  always  find  exhibited  towards  us  when 
we  cross  the  border  line — the  imaginary  line  in  some  places — that 
separates  the  two  countries,  the  one  from  the  other.     (Applause.) 

At  this  time,  too,  Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that  even  if  the  normal 
condition  were  not  that  of  welcome,  we  should  today  be  in  an  espe- 
cial sense  welcome  here,  for  never  in  my  life — and  I  have  beei^ 
greatly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  from  almost 
the  time  of  my  first  recollection — do  I  remember  such  a  cordial 
condition  existing  as  seems  to  exist  at  this  moment.  (Applause.) 
Of  course  it  does  not  do  to  go  too  minutel^^  into  the  immediate 
causes  of  this  expression  of  feeling,  the  great  thing-*  is  to  find  that 
the  feeling  is  there.  I  believe  among  the  better  men  of  both  coun- 
tries, it  has  always  been  there.  There  have  been  little  checks  to  it 
at  times,  perhaps,  but  it  has  been  there,  and  circumstances  have 
lately  called  it  out,  in  a  prominent  degree.  In  fact,  we  seem  to  be 
rapidly  arriving  at  the  stage  that  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  say 
to  which  branch  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family  we  are  most 
nearly  allied.     (Applause.) 

I  think  really  we  may  all  congratulate  ourselves  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  again  and  again,  Mr.  President,  and  I  trust 
that  even  though  we  are  getting  along  in  years — you  possibly  are 
not,  but  I  am — that  we  may  still  meet  once  or  twice  more.  I  think, 
sir,  that  such  meetings  as  these,  small  as  our  numbers  apparently 
may  be,  are  of  great  benefit.  We  represent  a  vast  number  of  such 
meetings  and  conventions  going  on  in  all  parts  of  this  continent. 
I  find,  for  instance,  that  our  Canadian  City  of  Toronto  is  a  most 
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favorite  resort  for  American  conventions.  I  look  back  as  one  of 
the  most  happy  moments  of  my  life,  to  the  fact  that  you  and  certain 
other  friends  once  honored  the  city  of  Brantford  by  coming  there 
and  partaking-  of  the  very  humble  hospitality  that  we  were  able 
to  offer  to  you. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  my  seat,  just  closing  with  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  found  together,  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
in  this  and  every  other  assembly,  carrying  out  the  work  of  an 
intelligent,  but  not  sentimental,  humanity.     (Applause.) 

Appropriate  remarks  were  also  made  by  Rabbi  A.  Moses,  of 
Louisville,  Ky..  and  Mr.  Warren  Wilkinson,  of  Berkely,  Cal. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith  on  im- 
proved methods  of  reading  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Smith's  paper  ad- 
vocated the  revival  and  development  of  an  old  idea  represented  in 
the  "string  alphabet,"  in  the  form  of  metal  dots  and  dashes,  at- 
tached to  an  endless  thread,  and  representing  letters  and  other 
signs.  A  record  made  in  this  manner,  on  being  run  off  from  one 
carrying  cylinder  onto  another^  is  supposed  to  pass  in  contact  with 
the  fingers,  thus  enabling  a  blind  person  to  read  the  record  by 
touch.  At  the  same  time,  the  passing  dots  and  dashes  are  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  quill  or  elastic  strip  of  metal  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  plucked,  thus  making  an  audible  sound,  and  enabling  the 
observer  to  read  by  ear  as  well  as  by  touch.  The  author  of  this 
paper  also  dwelt  at  length  on  the  method  of  determining  the  size  of 
the  dots  and  dashes,  and  described  a  possible  machine  for  disposing 
the  dots  and  dashes  on  the. thread  in  any  desired  order. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  it  appears  that 
*  this  gentleman  has  ever  constructed  an  apparatus  and  brought  it 
into  practical  operation? 

Mr.  Wait:     It  is  not  known  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Dymond:     No,  I  thought  not. 

Mr.  Crissey :  This  contributor  offers  a  paper  that  is  all  salt 
and  pepper.  Whether  it  is  practical  or  not,  it  brought  to  my  mind 
this  question,  whether  an  instrument  that  we  already  have  in  actual 
operation,  which  I  may  say  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions 
of  the  age  and  at  the  same  time  practically  almost  useless,  except 
for  museum  purposes — the  phonograph,  whether  that  may  not  be 
brought  into  the  field  and  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus 
now  in  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind? 

Mr.  Dow:  The  point  to  which  our  especial  attention  has  been 
called^  namely,  the  importance  of  bringing  to  bear  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  connection  with  reading,  is  a  very  valuable  one.  I,  of 
course,  think  that  the  possibility  of  the  success  of  the  system  sug- 
gested by  the  writer  is  an  exceedingly  remote  one.  I  think  per- 
haps the  suggestion   of  our  friend   who   has  just   spoken,   of  the 
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utilization  of  the  phonograph,  is  less  remote,  although  it  presents 
very  many  difficulties,  as  many  of  us  know  who  have  experimented 
with  it. 

The  chief  utility  of  reading  for  the  blind,  is  the  benefit  which  they 
derive  from  it  in  school  and  in  conducting  private  correspondence 
and  in  the  taking  of  certain  notes  and  in  such  comparatively  minor, 
although  very  important,  ways  in  life,  while  in  fact  and  in  our 
experience  the  greater  portion  of  the  reading  which  the  blind  do 
they  do  through  others,  and  it  is  not  only  the  cheapest  way,  but  it 
is  the  most  interesting  way  in  which  the  blind  may  secure  such 
information.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  human  voice  is  the 
chief  and  most  desirable  method  for  the  blind  in  adult  life. 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words.  When  the  phono- 
graph was  first  put  on  the  market  for  rent;,  long  before  they  could 
be  purchased  outright,  we  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  our  school. 
We  have  a  teacher,  who  is  present  here,  who  has  read  to  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  cylinders  on  the  phonograph  and  it  w^as  done  right 
in  the  printing  department,  not  so  much  in  the  school  work  proper. 
She  read  to  those  cylinders  and  the  printer,  who  was  setting  type 
at  that  time  instead  of  using  the  stereotyper,  would  take  this  matter, 
whatever  it  might  be,  from  these  jjhonograph  cylinders.  The  reader 
could  read  at  her  leisure  and  the  printer  could  take  it  oif  at  her 
leisure,  but  we  could  not  use  it  to  any  great  extent  in  the  regular 
school  work.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  stereotyper  we  have 
practically  abandoned  it,  because  we  can  put  it  down  almost  as 
quickly  on  the  stereotyper  as  the  reader  could  read  to  the  phono- 
graph, so  we  have  abandoned  the  phonograph  in  our  school  work. 

Mr.  Wilkinson:  I  also  was  one  of  those  who  were  very  much 
taken  with  the  phonograph.  I  never  have  been  able  to  make  very- 
much  use  of  it  in  school,  because  it  is  a  machine  that  easily  gets 
out  of  order  and  requires  considerable  adjustment.  In  my  own 
office  my  amanuensis  is  a  blind  girl,  totally  blind,  and  she  does  all 
my  writing  for  me.  I  there  found  it  of  considerable  use.  When  in 
a  hurry.  I  could  go  to  my  private  office  and  dictate  to  the  phono- 
graph a  dozen  letters  and  as  soon  as  I  filled  the  cylinders,  putting 
tiiem  in  a  box  in  order.  She  would  go  in  the  office,  take  the  cylin- 
ders out,  place  them  on  the  metal,  write  off  those  letters  and  bring 
them  to  me,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  read  them  and  sign  them. 
So  that  in  that  private  capacity  I  found  it  very  useful,  and  the 
thought  then  suggested  itself  to  me  of  its  offering  an  opening  to 
our  blind  after  they  leave  school  in  obtaining  situations  as  type- 
writers. Of  course  many  business  people  have  not  the  time  to 
dictate  while  one  writes  on  the  typewriter,  but  most  people  now 
have  stenographers  to  dictate  to  and  then  afterwards  the  matter 
is  taken  off  on  the  typewriter. 

Mr.  Allen:  May  I  add,  in  relation  to  what  has  just  been  said, 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  English  schools, 
I  think  it  was  a  school  in  Birmingham,  which  letter  described  how 
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they  were  introducing  that  system  tiiat  yon  have  jnst  spoken  of, 
of  a  new  profession  for  their  blind  girls.  The  letter  itself  was  writ- 
ten by  a  blind  amanuensis  on  the  typewriter  and  it  stated  that  it 
w^as  written  through  the  means  of  a  phonograph.  The  gentleman, 
in  writing,  stated  that  they  had  opened  an  office  and  that  they 
were  receiving  work  from  outside  people,  namely,  the  transcribing 
of  anything  that  anybody  desiring  clerical  aid  would  wish  to  put 
in  letter  form  or  in  any  form,  that  they  were  doing  it  and  it  was  a 
practical  success  so  far  as  they  had  gone. 

Mr.  Dymond:  You  will  remember  that  almost  all  of  the  English 
institutions  are  conducted  upon  a  charitable  basis.  Now  I  received, 
myself,  a  communication  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Allen  has  men- 
tioned, referring  to  this  new  profession  for  the  blind,  that  is,  their 
employment  as  typewriters  from  phonographic  copy.  In  England, 
as  I  have  said,  the  charitable  element  largely  predominates  in  con- 
nection with  all  these  institutions.  Whether  on  purely  commercial 
grounds  a  venture  of  that  kind  would  succeed,  in  Birmingham,  is 
perhaps  doubtful.  It  would  be  maintained,  I  expect,  chiefly  by  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  benevolent  persons  in  Birmingham  to  assist 
the  institution  for  the  blind. 

I  am  just  going  to  mention,  however,  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, another,  although  it  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  subject  of 
the  paper.  It  is  in  regard  to  supplying  literature  more  freely  to  the 
blind.  The  Canadian  government  has  lately  carried  through  parlia- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  the  postmaster  general,  an  amendment  to 
the  postal  act,  which  provides  that  literature  for  the  blind  shall 
pass  free  by  the  mails  through  all  parts  of  Canada,  so,  if  a  man  in 
British  Columbia  writes  me  and  asks  me  to  send  him  something 
that  a  blind  man  can  read,  I  can  send  a  book  (I  suppose  up  to  seven 
pounds  in  weight)  free,  over  that  3,000  miles,  and,  when  he  is  done 
with  that  book,  he  can  return  it  to  me  and  have  all  the  advantages 
that  the  perusal  of  it  affords.  (Applause.)  And  I  mention  this  in 
the  hope  that  in  this  great  country  of  yours,  where  there  is  the  same 
disposition  always  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  blind,  something 
may  be  done  to  induce  congress  to  make  the  same  provision  in  con- 
nection with  your  postal  laws. 

I  would  just  say,  in  connection  with  the  present  discussion,  we 
have  to  remember  that  there  are  three  or  four  classes  of  blind  per- 
sons. I  think  our  experience  as  educators  is  (and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  will  be  corrected) — so  far  as  the  Boston  type  is  concerned  it 
ceases  almost  entirely  to  be  available  after  a  few  years  have  passed 
by  in  the  case,  at  all  events,  of  male  readers,  those  who  are  engaged 
in  avocations  which  necessarily  destroy  the  faculty  of  touch  to  a 
large  extent;  and  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say  in  England  they 
have  almost  entirely  discarded  that  type;  in  many  of  the  schools  I 
visited  last  3'ear,  and  those  were  among  the  best,  they  have  done 
away  entirely  with  any  type  except  the  Braille,  and,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  the  Moon  type.     Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Moon  type,  I  re- 
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member  one  instance  in  our  own  city  a  lady  of  83  years  lost  her 
sight  and  learned  to  read.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity that  cannot  read  the  Moon  type  if  they  will  only  apply 
themselves  to  it,  and  there  are  numbers,  that  can  only  be  reached  by 
that  means.  Then  there  are  those,  of  course,  to  whom  the  Braille  or 
New  York  Point  will  be  applicable,  and  I  suppose  w^e  are  all  agreed 
that  up  to  a  certain  stage  a  person  w^ho  has  once  acquired  the  use  of 
the  New  York  or  Braille  type  can  continue  to  read  it,  and  find  it  ap- 
plicable to  all  his  immediate  wants  and  purposes.  The  people  that 
need  consideration  in  regard  to  reading  matter  are  those  who  live  in 
obscure  dwellings  or  in  more  or  less  remote  districts,  who  are  not 
wealthy,  and  who  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  instruction  in 
one  of  our  schools.  How  to  reach  these  is  a  problem  that  it  may  be 
our  duty  to  endeavor  to  solve.  To  reach  them  we  must  come  down 
to  the  simplest  detail  and  then  if  we  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  all^ 
we  can  perhaps  supply  the  wants  of  a  great  majority. 

Mr.  Allen:  I  would  say  that  from  my  observation  in  England 
there  are  but  two  types  in  use  in  the  schools.  Of  course  the  Braille 
type  is  in  use,  but  the  vast  majority  of  books  tliat  are  in  use  by  the 
blind  in  England  are  in  the  Moon  type.  There  is,  in  our  city  of 
Philadelphia,  a  library  of  books  in  the  Moon  type,  from  which  they 
send  thousands  of  books  every  year  all  over  this  Union. 

In  relation  to  the  matter  which  was  brought  up  by  my  friend 
from  California,  I  suppose  there  is  no  record  that  has  yet  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  the  blind  after 
they  retire  from  the  schools.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  heard  of  as  having  been  made.  I  believe  there  is  a  large 
number  of  books  in  the  Line  type  in  the  Boston  Library  and  books 
in  the  Moon  type  in  the  Boston  Library. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  a  small  number  of  books  in  both  types, 
perhaps  also  in  the  Line  type,  has  been  collected  at  Washington 
and  for  perhaps  a  sentimental  reason.  At  a  recent  convention,  held 
at  Chautauqua,  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  read  a  paper  on  Libraries  and  Print  for  the  Blind.  A  good 
deal  of  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  place  libraries  in  embossed  print 
in  various  cities  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Whether  these  books 
will  be  very  much  used  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dow  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Dymond.  The  chief  value  of  the  paper  that  has  been  read  is  doubt- 
less its  suggestiveness.  It  directs  our  attention  to  the  use  of  hear- 
ing as  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  surrounds  the 
blind  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  a  literature. 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  Mr,  Wilkinson  has  raised,  as  to 
the  amount  of  reading  done  by  blind  people  after  leaving  school 
it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  those  who  make  a  stated  use  of 
literature  would  be  found  to  be  small.  Why?  Largely  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  amount  of  literature  is  itself  exceedingly  small; 
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in  the  next  place,  that  little  literature  which  does  exist  is  not  ac- 
cessible to  a  great  man}^  of  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
blind  people  who  have  gone  through  our  schools  and  who  might 
otherwise  be  reading,  had  they  the  literature,  are  not  reading,  for 
the  reasons  stated.  Then,  again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  while 
we  are  speaking  of  the  blind,  that  not  over  ten  per  cent,  at  the 
outside,  of  all  the  blind  of  the  country  ever  come  within  the  influ- 
ence of  our  schools;  they  never  see  a  schoolroom  and  never  have 
heard  possibly  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  book  in  tangible  form, 
consequently  this  90  per  cent  who  are  distributed  all  over  the 
country  are  dependent  upon  the  human  voice  for  what  knowledge 
of  literature  they  have.  But,  as  we  know,  there  are  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  that  dependence,  because  there  is 
very  often  not  found  a  pair  of  eyes  at  their  disposal,  and  if  there  is, 
they  hesitate  to  be  perpetually  exhibiting  their  dependence  by  ask- 
ing someone  to  read  for  them.  Circulating  libraries  of  tangible 
books  are  needed  to  relieve  the  tremendous  deprivation  of  the  in- 
tellect of  a  man  who  perhaps  lost  his  sight  at  20  or  30  years  of 
age  after  getting  his  education,  and  who  then  finds  himself  bereft 
of  all  information  that  he  can  gain  by  an  effort  of  his  own  and 
who  finds  himself  starving  to  death  intellectually.  To  do  this  we 
must  set  the  printing  presses  running  until  the  white  leaves  At 
out  all  over  the  land.  The  past  or  the  present  condition  of  things 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  at  all.  Nothing  could  be  more 
misleading  to  us  in  this  work  than  a  table  of  statistics  from  which 
to  derive  a  conclusion  disparaging  the  desire  of  blind  people  for 
embossed  literature,  or  their  ability  to  use  it.  Let  us  go  on  (ap- 
plause); we  must  create  literature,  and,  when  we  have  created  it, 
then  put  it  in  their  hands.  Use  of  hearing  is  the  basis  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  literary  expression.  But  the  sense  of  touch  cannot 
be  yoked  with  the  sense  of  hearing  for  this  purpose.  No  other  sense 
is  so  slow  in  its  operation  as  the  sense  of  touch,  and  its  percepts 
are  single  or  unitary,  not  complex,  whereas  hearing  is  an  active 
sense  with  a  wide  perceptive  range  of  both  simple  and  compound 
sounds.  But  there  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why  sound  can- 
not be  made  the  basis  of  a  practicable  alphabetic  system,  the  chief 
of  which  is  that  it  is  sound. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  want  to  just  say  one  word,  Mr.  President,  and 
that  is,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Anagnos  said  sometime 
ago  to  me  in  a  private  conversation,  that  the  next  man  that  invents 
a  new  method  of  reading  for  the  blind,  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 
(Mr.  Smith's  paper  was  referred  to  the  publication  committee.) 
Mr.  Wait:  Before  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  next  paper,  a 
word  of  explanation  is  due.  The  paper  was  to  have  been  on  the 
subject  of  English  Study  and  to  be  prepared  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Jones  was  greatly  occupied  with  many 
matters  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties  he  found  it  was  impossible 
to  deal  with  that  subject  so  handily  and  well  as  with  another  sub- 
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ject,  which  will  be  announced  as  his  paper  is  read.  For  that  rea- 
son he  requested  that  another  subject  might  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Jones  then  read  an  elaborate  paper,  having  for  its  subject, 
"The  State  and  the  School,"  which  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
former  and  showed  the  necessity  for  the  latter  as  an  aid  in  develop- 
ing civilization. 

Mr,  Wait:  The  hour  is  so  late,  I  presume  we  will  have  to  dis- 
pense with  remarks  upon  this  most  excellent  paper. 

The  convention  here  adjourned  until  evening. 


PAPER  BY  DR.  J.  T.  SIBLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MIS- 
SOURI SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

"HAS    MASSAGE   ANY   PLACE   IN   SCHOOLS    FOR  THE   BLIND?." 

When  the  caption  of  a  literary  production  is  a  simple  interrog- 
atory we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  object  of  the  produc- 
tion is  to  answer  the  question  suggested. 

If  it  is  your  expectation  that  I  shall  answer  in  this  paper  the 
question,  ''Has  massage  any  place  in  schools  for  the  blind,"  you 
will  be  disappointed.  I  have  no  intention  of  answering  such  an 
inquiry  at  this  time.  You  are  as  familiar  with  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  blind  as  I  am,  and  I  therefore  think  it  proper  to 
present  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  and  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  subject,  and  leave  it  to  you  to  answer  the  question. 

I  believe  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind  that  we  should  present  our 
points  in  such  a  way,  that  thorough  and  intelligent  discussion  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  different  subjects  con- 
sidered. Many  times  I  have  regretted  that  want  of  time  has  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  to  important  matters  the  discussion  and 
consideration  due  them. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  off-hand  discussion  of  a 
subject  is  far  more  productive  of  good  than  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  and  I  say  frankly,  that  I  hope  such  will  be  the  case  now. 
I  am  almost  convinced  that  more  good  would  result  from  our  meet- 
ings were  no  formally  prepared  papers  read.  A  few  hints  thrown 
out  at  random  will  sometimes  engender  a  discussion  that  is  worth 
more  than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  papers.  I  have  been  more  largely 
benefited,  made  to  understand  more  fully  the  responsibilities  of  my 
position  as  an  educator  of  the  blind,  been  put  in  position  to  do  my 
work  with  better  effect  and  less  friction,  by  the  running  fire  of 
words  between  some  of  the  old  wheel  horses  here,  or  by  the  ap- 
parently trivial  comparison  of  notes  during  recess,  than  by  any 
carefully  prepared  paper  ever  presented  to  our  meetings. 

From  this  preface  you  are  prepared  to  surmise  the  character  of 
this  paper. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  ask  vour  forbearance  in  a  certain  direc- 
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tion.  It  is  impossible^  at  this  day  of  close  scientific  investigation, 
to  treat  of  any  one  subject  and  not  be  guilty  of  some  digression. 
The  boundary  line  of  one  subject  so  overlaps  that  of  others,  that 
a  careful  consideration  of  one  necessitates,  if  we  are  to  do  it  any- 
thing like  justice,  some  consideration  of  the  others.  The  subject  of 
pathology  cannot  be  intelligently  discussed  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  domain  of  physiology;  the  study  of  pharmacy  is 
coupled  so  closely  with  that  of  chemistry'  that  they  are  inseparable; 
and  the  subject  of  massage  in  its  broadest  significance  is  so  deli- 
cately interwoven  with  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  character^  that 
a  discussion  of  one  must  lead  to  reference,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
the  others.  No  one  subject  is  all  important.  The  importance  of 
some  is  largely  a  matter  of  how  closely  they  bring  us  into  contact 
with  others;  and  I  ask  your  indulgence  should  I  make  a  digression 
you  may  not  think  warranted  by  the  title  of  this  paper. 

Massage  is  looked  upon  in  many  quarters  as  a  sort  of  new  fangled 
afi'air,  a  craze  like  that  of  the  blue  glass  mania,  that  will  soon  fade 
from  view  and  be  forgotten;  and  he  who  seriously  considers  it  from 
a  scientific  standpoint  is  apt  to  be  denominated  a  crank, 

Keforms,  especially  in  the  field  of  Therapeutics,  have  nearly  all 
been  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  some  quarters.  There  is  a 
conservatism  found  among  medical  men  in  all  ages  that  is  hard  to 
comprehend.  Medical  lore  is  filled  with  the  persecution  of  men 
who  got  ahead  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Medicine^  being  at 
best  an  empirical  science,  should  ask  of  its  rank  and  file  a  most 
careful  investigation  of  all  that  promises  to  bring  it  nearer  the 
plane  of  true  science.  Physicians  above  all  others  should  be  on 
the  alert  to  plant  their  standard  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  army 
of  progress  and  reform.  How  often  do  we  find  the  reverse  the 
case.  A  majorit}'  of  the  graduates  of  our  medical  colleges  know 
so  much  when  they  receive  their  diplomas,  that  there  is  no  room 
in  their  brains  for  storing  additional  knowledge.  I  often  wish  that 
I  knew  as  much  now,  as  I  thought  I  did  when  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  me.  Putting  all  levity  aside^  there  is  not  the 
disposition  among  medical  men  to  investigate  that  there  should 
be;  and  he  is  bold  indeed  who  will  cross  the  boundary  line  and  go 
forth  into  the  unexxjlored  realms  of  science  to  seek  new  light. 

The  word  massage  has  been  lifted  bodily  into  our  language  from 
the  French;  spelling,  pronunciation  and  all.  It  does  not  mean 
simply  rubbing  or  kneading;  but  the  systematic  manipulation  of 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain 
and  curing  disease.  If  we  are  to  respect  things  on  account  of  their 
age,  we  would  lift  our  hats  and  make  a  profound  genuflection  in 
the  presence  of  this  very  aged  system.  We  have  good  authority 
for  believing  that  a  form  of  massage  was  used  among  the  oldest 
nations  of  the  earth  thousands  of  years  ago.  What  more  natural 
than  to  rub  and  manipulate  an  injured  part?  We  observe  this  in 
the  brute  creation,  as  well  as  in  the  human  race.     The  mother  of 
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the  puppy,  the  colt  or  the  calf,  will  nib  her  nose  over  the  injured 
member  of  her  off-spring,  alternating  the  rubbing  with  licking; 
and  the  mother  of  the  child  can  pour  more  balm  on  a  w^ound  bv 
gentle  stroking  and  kissing,  than  ever  was  found  in  Gilead. 

Authorities  inform  us  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
Chinese  book  on  massage  was  translated  into  French;  and  some 
claim  that  this  book  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
massage  and  Swedish  movements. 

The  art  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Chinese,  from  whom 
the  Japanese  learned  it.  The  latter  race,  the  Yankees  of  the  East, 
like  their  namesakes  of  the  West,  always  improve  upon  ideas  that 
they  borrow;  and  in  Japan  are  to  be  found  the  most  expert  practi- 
tioners of  massage  in  the  world,  and  among  these  experts  are 
many  who  are  blind. 

History  tells  us  that  among  the  most  ancient  nations  of  India 
and  Persia  massage  was  employed  with  a  high  degree  of  skill ;  and 
in  a  later  day  the  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  used  it  in  connection  with  their  celebrated  baths. 

The  eminent  Greek,  Hippocrates,  who  lived  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  massage, 
and  in  his  voluminous  works  frequent  reference  is  made  to*  it.  He 
used  it  extensively  in  his  practice,  and  his  directions  for  employing 
this  important  therapeutic  agent  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
the  modern  skilled  masseur.  Herodotus,  who  preceded  Hippocrates 
by  a  generation,  in  addition  to  being  called  the  ''Father  of  History" 
is  sometimes  styled  the  "Founder  of  Medical  Gymnastics,'-  a  name 
given  to  passive  exercise. 

Asclepiades,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Greek  medical  men,  be- 
came so  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  massage  in  treating 
disease,  that  in  his  last  days  of  usefulness  he  abandoned  the  use 
of  drugs  entirely  and  relied  exclusively  upon  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Julius  C?esar,  who  was  heir  to  a  number  of  physical  infirmities, 
suffered  frequently  from  violent  attacks  of  neuralgia;  for  the  cure 
of  which,  he  had  himself  pinched  all  over  daily;  and  some  writers 
of  the  times  assert  that  this  great  Roman  was  enabled  to  stand 
the  severe  strain  on  his  mental  and  physical  faculties,  only  by  the 
aid  of  frequent  massage. 

Pliny,  the  great  Roman  naturalist,  advocated  the  use  of  massage, 
especially  for  chronic  ailments. 

Celsus,  probably  the  most  eminent  of  all  Roman  physicians,  some- 
times known  as  "the  Roman  Hippocrates,"  was  familiar  with  the 
benefits  of  massage;  and  Claudius  Galenus,  commonly  known  as 
Galen,  made  frequent  use  of  the  system  in  his  practice.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  history,  and  physician  to 
Marcus  Aurelius.  He  had  charge  of  the  school  of  gladiators,  and 
fitted  these  remarkable  specimens  of  physical  manhood  for  their 
contests.     He  bore  the  same  relation  to  them  that  the  trainer  of  to- 
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day  bears  to  the  modern  athlete.  Galen  found  it  necessary  in  the 
third  century,  and  the  modern  trainer  finds  its  necessary  today,  to 
use  massage  in  developing  the  physical  body;  without  it  the  gladi- 
ator of  olden  times  would  never  have  reached  such  a  point  in  physi- 
cal development^  and  the  athlete  of  today  who  attempts  to  do  with- 
out it^  will  reap  only  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  multitude  instead 
of  cash  and  medals. 

The  Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
races  of  the  most  widely  distributed  people  on  the  globe,  have,  from 
the  very  dawn  of  history,  used  massage  in  relieving  pain  and  curing 
disease.  Paracelsus  and  other  Swiss  physicians  made  daily  use  of 
massage  four  hundred  years  ago;  and  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years  it  has  been  a  common  practice  among  the  French,  and  other 
nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

More  recently  English  physicians  have  recognized  its  importance, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  sprains,  and  other  injuries  of  the 
joints. 

Most  writers  on  massage  date  the  use  of  it  to  the  time  of  Mezgar, 
of  Amsterdam,  who  no  doubt  did  more  to  develop  it  and  point  out 
its  usefulness  than  anj  one  else  of  late  years. 

I  have  presented  this  brief  historical  outline  that  you  may  under- 
stand that  massage  is  no  new  thing,  advocated  only  by  those  who 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  and  powers  of  what  some 
are  pleased  to  call  the  science  of  true  medicine.  It  has  had  its 
advocates  among  the  most  intelligent  people  of  all  times;  and 
while  the  method  of  administration  has  been  different  in  different 
countries,  sometimes  bordering  on  the  senseless  and  ridiculous,  yet 
the  great  principle  that  passive  movements  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  sometimes  hj  the  touch  of  the  human  hand,  sometimes  by 
The  application  of  clubs  and  switches,  sometimes  by  pounding  and 
rolling,  sometimes  by  methods  especially  characteristic  of  ignorant 
and  savage  people,  are  of  great  benefit  to  those  afflicted  with  bodily 
infirmities,  has  been  recognized  all  over  the  world  in  all  ages.  It 
would  be  tedious  indeed,  and  a  digression  wholly  unwarranted, 
should  I  attempt  to  lay  down  here  even  a  general  synopsis  of  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  massage.  Different  mental  and  physical 
conditions,  require  different  modes  of  handling;  and  one  reason 
why  massage  is  not  in  good  repute  in  some  sections  is  the  fact,  that 
ignorant  people  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
with  systems  reeking  with  the  filth  of  tobacco  and  other  debilitating 
influences,  with  the  touch  of  a  lizard  and  the  voice  of  a  bear,  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  massage  for  the  treatment  of  human 
infirmities. 

The  Masseur  should  be  intelligent,  clean,  decent  and  magnetic. 

Do  not  be  startled  by  the  use  of  the  word  magnetic  in  this  con- 
nection. The  word  to  some  people  suggests  galvanic  batteries, 
horseshoe  magnets  and  frogs'  legs;  but  I  do  not  use  it  in  this  sense. 

The  body  of  every  human  being  is  charged  with  an  indefinable 
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something,  sometimes  called  magnetism  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
that  possesses  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  a  large  or  small 
degree,  that  we  cannot  estimate^  and  that  no  human  being  can 
evade. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  advantage  of  your  leniency  in  treat- 
ing of  this  subject  and  deal  with  the  many  beautiful  physiological 
problems  that  present  themselves  to  my  mind;  but  did  time  permit 
and  your  patience  stand  the  strain,  much  might  be  said  along  the 
line  indicated. 

Some  of  the  authorities  on  massage  say  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  vitality  or  magnetism  is  imparted  in  any  way  to  the 
patient;  and  yet  these  authorities  relate  the  cure  of  cases  by  gentle 
stroking  with  the  finger  tips,  instead  of  rubbing  and  kneading;  in 
fact,  some  of  them  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  the  benefit  to  the 
patient  is  due  entirely  to  massage,  as  it  is  commonly  understood, 
make  some  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  efficacy  of  suggestive 
therapeutics  that  I  have  ever  read. 

The  benefit  derived  from  mechanico-therapeutics  is  well  known; 
but  the  benefit  compared  to  that  derived  from  the  massage  with 
the  human  hand  is  small  indeed. 

The  Swedish  moA^ement  institutes  of  the  country  are  doing  work 
that  physicians  and  laymen  alike  recognize  as  well  nigh  wonder- 
ful; but  careful  investigation  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  the  most 
pronounced  cases  of  cure,  are  those  where  long  continued  and 
vigorous  action,  that  would  be  very  exhausting  to  the  muscles  of 
the  Masseur,  is  required. 

The  Masseur  should  never  become  fatigued  in  his  work.  If  he 
does  his  labor  will  be  next  to  useless.  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  any  system  of  practice,  especially  upon  any  system  that 
shows  good  results,  even  in  a  limited  way;  but  there  can  be  no 
comparison  betw^een  the  effects  of  massage,  and  other  systems  of 
passive  movements. 

The  more  or  less  perfect  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  hands  in 
the  application  of  massage  has  been  devised,  and  a  great  many 
different  machines  of  varying  utility  have  been  invented  by  these 
who  advocate  mechanical  massage. 

I  have  witnessed  the  benefit  of  the  Swedish  movements,  and 
while  they  constitute  a  fair  substitute  for  massage,  a  majority  of 
cases  benefited  would  have  been  equally  improved  had  a  certain 
amount  of  lawn  tennis  or  w^heeling  been  taken;  but  the  benefit  of 
massage  is  most  pronounced  where  the  patients  are  not  in  condition 
to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
curative  effect  of  massage  is  due  more  to  the  actual  contact  of  the 
human  hand  than  to  any  process  of  rubbing  or  kneading. 

I  have  seen  cases  of  physical  infirmity,  especially  where  the  dis- 
order was  of  a  nervous  or  functional  character,  where  the  diagnosis 
was  plain,  and  the  call  for  massage  equally  clear,  yield  readily  with 
a  permanent  effect,  simply  to  gentle  stroking  with  the  finger  tips, 
accompanied  by  mellow  and  assuring  tones  of  the  voice. 
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In  treating  of  the  subject  of  massage,  we  are  not  warranted  in 
going  into  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  drugs;  but  more  massage 
and  less  drugs  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity.  There  is  greater 
power  for  relieving  pain  and  dispelling  disease,  in  the  touch  of  the 
human  hand  and  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  than  in  half  the 
drugs  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  naturally  infer  that  the  Masseur 
should  be  something  better  than  the  average  human  being.  This 
I  emphatically  assert.  I  have  already  said  that  he  should  be  intel- 
ligent, clean,  decent  and  magnetic.  He  should  be  intelligent  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  understand,  in  a  general 
way  at  least,  the  principles  of  physiology,  and  know  enough  anat- 
omy to  locate  the  principal  muscles,  bones,  nerves  and  blood  ves- 
sels. It  is  further  necessary  that  he  be  intelligent,  that  he  may  in 
his  association  with  his  patient  show  that  he  is  familiar  with  his 
business  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  may  thoroughly  inspire 
the  patient  with  confidence,  which  wanting,  lessens  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  effect  of  the  treatment. 

Sometimes  when  massage  is  applied  without  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  rules  which  govern  its  application,  downright  in- 
jury is  done.  Because  a  certain  manipulation  of  the  tissues  cured 
a  case  of  liver  complaint,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  same 
manipulation  would  cure  a  case  w^here  a  nerve  centre  is  at  fault. 
The  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  patient  has  much  to  do  with  the 
chances  of  success,  and  the  Masseur  should  be  intelligent  enough 
not  only  to  determine  its  condition,  but  to  know  what  to  do  in  each 
case. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  Masseur  be  clean, — not  only  clean 
physically,  but  clean  morally.  One  who  is  careless  of  his  personal 
appearance,  who  is  not  scrupulously  clean  of  skin  and  linen,  should 
not  thrust  himself  upon  the  suffering;  and  this  applies  to  ph^'-sicians 
and  nurses,  as  well  as  to  the  Masseur.  The  effect  of  good  medicine 
and  good  massage  is  frequently  lost  by  the  presence  of  boorish  and 
untidy  persons. 

Right  here  I  am  tempted  to  write  an  appendix  to  the  excellent 
paper  on  the  tobacco  question,  read  at  our  last  meeting  by  our 
friend  from  Philadelphia.  The  use  of  tobacco  disqualifies  any  one 
from  becoming  a  successful  Masseur.  No  matter  how  intelligent 
and  magnetic  he  may  be,  he  is  sure  to  fail;  for  the  only  classes 
among  which  he  could  continue  to  practice  for  any  length  of  time, 
are  those  on  the  level  with  the  digger  Indians  and  Dahomey 
Negroes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  particularly  fastidious,  surely  not  more 
so  than  the  majority  of  people,  and  no  tobacco  chewer  could  mas- 
sage me  under  any  combination  of  circumstances.  He  carries  with 
him  a  poison,  not  only  injurious  to  himself,  but  to  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

The  habitual  user  of  strong  drink  is  so  plainly  disqualified  that 
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I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  his  case.  The  Masseur 
should  be  clean  morally;  for  though  the  outward  evidences  of  in- 
capacity are  not  so  pronounced,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco 
chewer,  you  do  not  necessarily  find  yellow  spots  on  his  shirt  front 
and  a  malodorous  breathy  yet  many  persons  of  a  fine  delicately  spun 
nature  can  detect  them.  And  even  though  these  weaknesses  were 
not  detected  by  the  mental  faculties,  they  have  their  influence  for 
evil  upon  the  patient. 

That  the  Masseur  should  be  decent  needs  no  argument.  If  he  is 
not  decent,  he  is  not  a  Masseur. 

The  Masseur  should  be  magnetic.  I  do  not  use  this  term  in  a 
vague,  indefinite  sense.  While  you  may  not  denominate  as  magnet- 
ism, that  to  which  I  allude,  and  for  our  purpose  it  matters  not  what 
we  term  it,  so  long  as  we  understand  each  other,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  in  believing  that  every  human  being  carries  with  him 
a  subtle  immeasurable  something,  that  has  an  influence  over  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  There  are  persons  we  dislike  the 
first  time  we  meet  them.  I  do  not  mean  dislike  in  the  sense  that 
we  wish  them  harm,  but  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  feel  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  them  or  their  affairs.  The  touch  of  the  hand  in 
shaking  is  not  pleasurable  and  the  expression  of  the  eye  suggests 
distrust.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  we  like  at  the  very 
first  meeting.  There  is  an  enjoyable  sensation  in  the  touch  of  the 
hand,  a  strong  suggestion  of  confidence  and  friendship  in  the  ex- 
pression of  every  feature  of  the  face. 

When  the  hand  of  one  person  is  applied  to  the  skin  of  another, 
(and  all  massage  should  be  done  on  the  body  directly),  there  is  a 
decided  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  person  touched;  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  sensation,  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  chances  of  success  in  treating  by  massage. 

Above  everything  else,  the  Masseur  should  be  in  good  health. 
Good  health  is  a  synonym  for  vivacity  and  good  cheer;  and  whether 
we  are  ready  to  admit  or  not  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  animal 
magnetism,  we  all  know  the  effect  of  vivacity  and  good  cheer  upon 
the  sick.     Nobody  respects  a  sick  doctor;  he  has  no  right  to  be  sick. 

Good  hands  are  especially  desirable  in  massage,  and  the  hand  of 
the  blind  person  is  usually  good;  being  free  from  callous  and  hard 
conditions  that  are  objectionable.  A  delicate  sense  of  touch,  such 
as  the  blind  possess,  is  a  prerequisite  in  administering  massage. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  there  is  possessed  by  mankind 
a  tremendous  power  over  the  functions  and  sensations  of  the  physi- 
cal body,  that  can  be  invoked  under  favorable  conditions,  and  ap- 
plied with  great  benefit  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering;  and 
when  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  this  power  are  clearly  under- 
stood, disease  will  be  less  frequent,  and  more  readily  antagonized. 
In  searching  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  we  are  confronted 
frequently  with  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  power;  and  he  who 
does  not  believe  is  not  skeptical,  but  ignorant.  Innumerable  ex- 
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amples  of  healing  by  the  touch  of  the  hand  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  You  will  call  to  mind  that  the  Lord  directed  Moses, 
who  possessed  this  power  to  a  great  degree^  to  transmit  it  to  Joshua^ 
Elijah  restored  the  dead  child  of  the  Shumanite  woman  by  stretch- 
ing himself  upon  his  body. 

The  New  Testament  is  one  continuous  story  of  most  striking 
examples  of  the  work  of  healing  the  sick,  by  the  touch  of  the  hand. 
Jesus  Christ  said^,  "They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recover."  I  do  not  believe  ^this  great  power  for  good  was 
given  to  any  one  man  or  set  of  men;  but  that  it  applies  to  all  man- 
kind today,  and  with  as  much  effect,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  tjie 
Apostles.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  work  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Kathrine,  Emperor  Constantine,  Pyrrhus,  King  Olaf,  and 
in  later  times  some  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England?  Pliny 
says,  "There  are  men  whose  whole  bodies  possess  medical  proper- 
ties." Upon  this  wonderful  power  of  the  human  hand  to  cure 
disease  have  been  built  several  distinct  systems  of  Psycho-Thera- 
peutics; each  system  differing  radically  from  the  others  in  point  of 
theory,  and  each  presenting  evidence  of  an  indisputable  character 
of  being  able  to  perform  cures,  which  in  this  age  are  considered 
wonderful,  and  in  olden  times  would  have  been  considered  miracu- 
lous.    Is  there  some  clean  cut  law  that  governs  all  these  cases? 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  certain  system  of 
industry  is  successful,  in  a  money  way,  in  one  section,  that  it  will 
be  so  in  all  other  sections.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  different 
kinds  of  business  ventures.  Custom  is  a  most  heartless  dictator; 
and  if  you  chance  to  disobey  his  commands  you  are  apt  to  find 
yourself  on  the  pillory  of  public  disapprobation,  or  in  the  stocks 
of  public  prejudice. 

In  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  some  European  countries,  mas- 
sage is  largely  in  the  hands  of  blind  operators;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  great  degree  of  success  could  be  attained  by  the  blind  in 
those  lands,  if  there  were  not  at  least  a  fair  chance  for  success  in 
the  same  direction  here. 

So  common  is  the  blind  Masseur  in  Japan,  that  he  may  be  seen 
and  heard  in  the  streets,  calling  out  his  vocation,  after  the  manner 
of  the  peddlers  and  hucksters  in  our  own  land.  Usually  with  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  but  without  the  bob-tail  brindle  dog,  that  usually 
accompanies  the  blind  man  in  the  story  book,  he  marches  up  and 
down  well  known  streets  of  the  towns;  and  we  are  informed  by 
those  who  are  in  position  to  know,  that  the  business  pays  well.  The 
Japanese  Masseur  at  work  is  a  most  interesting  individual.  His 
motions  are  peculiar  and  characteristic,  and  given  with  a  wonderful 
degree  of  dexterity.  They  consist  not  only  of  the  usual  rubbing 
and  kneading,  but  of  pinching,  slapping  and  thumping.  He  usually 
has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well 
as  a  fairly  good  education  in  other  directions. 

The  very  newest  system  of  new  methods  of  treatment,  is  osteo- 
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pathy;  a  genuine  Missouri  system.  Starting  in  an  humble  manner^ 
in  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  the  state  a  few  years  ago,  it  has 
grown  into  a  prominence  in  a  short  time  that  is  simply  remarkable. 
The  last  legislature  of  the  state  passed  a  law  recognizing  it  as  a 
bona  Me  system  of  medical  practice;  and  the  graduates  of  the 
school  where  the  system  is  taught  are  registered  and  permitted  to 
practice  in  the  state,  with  the  same  privileges  and  immunuties  en- 
joyed by  the  graduates  of  the  allopathic,  homeopathic  and  eclectic 
schools  of  medicine.  That  many  permanent  cures  have  been  made 
by  this  system  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  for  the  past  few  years  the 
hospital  in  connection  with  the  school  at  Kirksville,  large,  and  being 
frequently  made  more  commodious,  has  been  filled  with  patients 
from  every  state  in  the  Union;  among  them,  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  political,  social  and  commercial  life.  I  have 
witnessed  the  osteopathic  physician  at  work,  and  have  seen  good 
results  therefrom,  and  if  the  system  is  anything  more  than  careful 
scientific  massage  accompanied  by  strong  and  assuring  suggestion, 
I  could  not  detect  it.  The  system  is  founded  upon  this  simple  law: 
"A  natural  flow  of  blood  is  health,  and  disease  is  the  affect  of  local 
or  general  disturbance  of  blood."  The  manipulation  of  the  tissues 
makes  the  flow  of  blood  natural,  where  it  has  been  otherwise.  The 
osteopath  claims  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  drugs  at  all,  and 
hints  that  the  scientific  physician  should  cease  to  discuss  what 
medicine  does  for  the  body,  and  attempt  to  find  out  what  the  body 
does  with  the  medicine. 

He  claims  that  the  well  known  effect  of  different  kinds  of  medi- 
cine can  be  produced  by  manipulation;  for  instance,  the  effect  of 
digitalis  on  the  heart  can  be  produced  by  treating  the  region  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve. 

I  have  said  that  I  considered  osteopathy  a  form  of  massage.  The 
manipulation  is  somewhat  different,  there  being  more  twisting  and 
prying  by  aid  of  the  bones.  The  bones  are  used  as  levers,  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  nerves,  veins  and  arteries. 

The  physicians  of  this  school  are  scattered  all  over  the  west. 
Many  graduates  of  other  schools  of  medicine^  have  adopted  osteo- 
pathy, and  reports  from  reliable  sources  indicate  that  many  are 
meeting  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  both  in  curing  disease  and 
in  garnering  golden  sheaves. 

From  the  evidence  we  must  admit  either  one  of  two  things;  that 
a  large  number  of  people  afflicted  with  pain  and  disease  just  hap- 
pen to-  get  well  when  other  treatments  are  abandoned,  and  osteo- 
pathy tried,  or  that  osteopathy  cures  them. 

With  the  facts  and  suggestions  that  I  have  offered,  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  "Has  massage  any  place  in 
schools  for  the  blind?" 

Mr.  Allen:  This  last  year  a  young  man  of  my  school,  who  had 
just  left  school,  had  gone  home  and  tried  to  carry  on  broom  making 
and  had  made  brooms  galore,  but  could  not  dispose  of  them.     He 
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came  back  to  Philadelphia  and  asked  me  for  my  advice  as  to  taking 
a  course  in  school  or  in  the  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  in  massage. 
Knowing  the  boy  pretty  well,  I  gave  him  a  long  lecture  on  the 
responsibility  required,  and,  believing  in  his  ability  and  believing 
in  his  good  sense,  that  he  would  succeed,  I  qualifiedly  bade  him  go 
ahead  and  I  would  help  him  all  I  could.  He  took  a  full  course, 
received  his  diploma,  which  he  subsequently  showed  me,  and  the 
other  day  he  visited  me.  I  asked  him,  "How  have  you  succeeded?" 
He  said,  "I  have  succeeded,  I  took  your  advice.  I  have  bought  my- 
self a  tandem  bicycle,  and  that  has  brought  me  more  real  encourag- 
ing patronage  than  you  would  suppose."  "Why,  how  is  that?"  I 
said.  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  have  ridden  to  my  patients  upon  my  bicycle 
— of  course  with  another  young  man  or  boy  guiding — and  when 
they  saw  me  coming  on  a  bicycle  and  saw  that  I  could  ride  like  a 
man,  mount  like  a  man,  and  that  I  appeared  otherwise  like  a  man, 
they  had  confidence  in  me,  and  therefore  my  etfect  upon  them  was 
the  more  secure  and  I  have  never  lost  a  patient."  It  is,  then,  per- 
fectly possible  for  a  blind  man  having  all  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  make  a  success  in  the  practice  of  massage.  I  have  knowii 
others,  however,  who  have  not  succeeded.  There  was  one  from  our 
school,  a  woman,  who  did  not.  I  think  I  have  known  a  woman 
graduate  of  another  institution  who  did  succeed.  A  little  bit  aside 
from  the  main  topic  just  here.  Many  of  our  blind  people  are  not  up 
to  par  physically.  I  may  be  misled,  I  don't  understand  it  thor- 
oughly, but  I  do  believe  that  one  method  of  straightening  our  young 
people  in  school  would  be  to  practice  massage  upon  them.  What 
I  have  said  might  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  introducing  massage 
into  schools  for  the  blind.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsiblity  of  introducing  such  a  thing.  Only  a  few  blind  per- 
sons of  them  will  be  capable  of  studying  massage.  Those  who  are 
should  attend  medical  schools  where  massage  is  taught,  and  we 
should  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  introducing  any  such 
thing  into  our  schools. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  think  that  the  paper  read,  and  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Allen,  simply  suggest  that  there  are  some  blind  persons  who 
may  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  massage.  That  the  blind  are 
by  nature  better  adapted  to  that  work  than  seeing  persons,  we 
have  no  proof  of,  and  I  think  it  may  possibly  even  be  doubted.  I 
think,  if  we  took  the  average  of  the  young  persons  who  come  to  us 
from  blindness,  we  should  find  they  were  not  so  vigorous,  they  have 
not  such  perfect  hands  and  they  are  not  apt  to  have  some -other 
qualifications  that  a  very  large  number  of  seeing  persons  possess. 
I  speak  of  the  class  of  which  our  institutions  are  chiefly  composed. 
To  say,  however,  that  there  are  not  to  be  found  among  such  those 
who  are  eminently  qualified  for  massage  work  would  be  to  say  that 
no  blind  person  can  arise  superior  to  his  fellows  or  show  that  he 
has  some  special  qualifications  for  this  or  for  auything  else.  The 
point,  however,  seems  to  be  with  us,  shall  we  introduce  it  as  a 
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system  of  instruction  into  our  schools.  Mr.  Allen — and  I  agree 
very  much  with  him — does  not  seem  to  think  that  we  should  do  so ; 
he  seems  rather  to  think,  and  I  think  we  shall  all  assent  to  what 
he  says,  that  when  you  have  an  enterprising  pupil  who  does  not 
find  his  employment  in  broom-making  or  in  basket-making  or  in 
piano-tuning  or  something  else,  that  then,  if  he  has  special  qualifi- 
cations^ he  might  possibly  become  a  massage  operator;  but  that  is 
a  point  which  circumstances  and  not  regulations  should  decide. 

I  have  found  some  aspiring  pupils  who  desired  to  be  lawyers.  I 
know  one  who  is  a  lawyer  today,  but  he  is  the  only  one,  I  think,  out 
of  several,  who  has  succeeded  in  attaining  to  even  a  limited  practice 
in  his  profession.  He  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  he  had 
to  go  through  a  series  of  failures  before  he  attained  to  the  very 
moderate  success  that  he  has  now  achieved.  I  heard  the  other  day 
of  a  young  pupil  of  mine  who  would  have  made  an  admirable 
organist,  a  splendid  piano  tuner.  His  letter  intimated  that  he  in- 
tended to  go  into  journalistic  literature.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  blind  man  cannot  go  into  journalistic  literature^  but  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  train  my  pupils  to  look  to  journalistic  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession; although  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  to  anyone  the 
opportunity  of  reading  or  studying  in  a  certain  direction  in  order-to 
accomplish  such  an  object. 

In  advising  a  blind  youth  as  to  his  course  of  study^  if  he  desires 
to  strike  off  from  the  beaten  track,  you  have  got  to  consider,  (1) 
what  is  his  special  talent;  (2)  how  will  competition  as  between  the 
blind  and  sighted  affect  his  efforts;  and  (3)  what  is  his  social  environ- 
ment? 

Mr.  Wait:  Before  making  a  motion  to  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Sibley  for  preparing  this  paper. 
Massage  has  often  been  suggested  as  furnishing  an  open  field,  and 
people  frequently  ask  why  we  do  not  train  our  pupils  in  this  line. 
In  order  to  test  the  matter,  I  made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of 
massage,  subjecting  myself  to  all  of  the  operations,  and  taking  a 
full  course  of  instruction  in  order  that  I  might  form  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  subject  from  an  educational  point  of  view;  and,  from 
my  experience  in  that  direction,  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  that  we  may  read  about,  hear  about  and  talk  about,  and  be 
glad  if  the  Japanese  or  the  Chinese  can  practice  with  success,  but 
which,  as  educators  of  the  blind,  we  should  not  enter  upon  at  all  as  a 
branch  of  our  school  work.  At  the  same  time,  our  usual  course  of 
instruction  will  be  an  admirable  preparation  for  this,  as  for  any 
other  post  graduate  course,  upon  which  the  student  may  choose 
to  enter. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  am  going  to  simply  say  that  in  this  industrial 
and  social  revolution  which  the  civilized  world  is  going  through 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  even  insignificant  opportunities,  where 
there  is  an  opening  for  our  pupils.  We  must  realize  the  fact  that 
the  time  is  near  to  us  when  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  blind 
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will  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Tliat  problem  cannot  be  solved 
in  one  way  only,  for  we  cannot  say  that  teaching  music,  or  repair- 
ing and  tuning  pianos^  or  this  or  that  is  the  occupation  for  the 
blind,  for  it  is  simply  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  blind;  and  my 
experience  is  that  massage,  if  not  a  very  significant  occupation,  is 
one  which  should  be  considered.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  in- 
tention, however,  than  to  introduce  into  my  school  the  teaching  of 
massage;  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  young  woman 
to  whom  Mr.  Allen  referred  is  a  remarkable  success.  She  earns 
about  |1,500  a  year^  and,  what  is  more  than  that^  has  the  confidence 
of  the  cream  of  Boston  society  and  the  confidence  of  the  leading 
physicians,  and  this  confidence  she  has  gained  through  her  work. 
She  is  recommended  by  the  leading  doctors  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  the  leading  families  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Therefore,  I  have 
facts  before  me  indicating  that  massage  is  not  only  a  little  promis- 
ing, but  it  will  open  up  a  channel  of  occupation  to  a  certain  number 
of  our  pupils.  But  this  number  is  a  limited  one.  I  realize  that  it  is 
a  very  limited  one. 

I  have  another  young  woman  who  has  been  successful.  She  does 
not  earn  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  she  earns  six,  seven 
or -eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  These  young  women  are  excep- 
tional cases,  exceptional  cases  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  excep 
tional  cases  in  appearance,  in  manners,  and  more  than  anything 
else;,  exceptional  cases  in  point  of  character,  for  they  present  the 
high  moral  standard  of  scrupulous,  stern.  New  England  stock. 

Therefore,  my  view^  is  that  we  should  encourage  it  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Our  encouragement  in  the  ordinary  schools  from  first 
to  last  should  be  in  the  ordinary  places,  where  persons  are  not  to 
be  scholars  and  doctors  and  musicians.  They  have  to  deal  in  the 
future  with  the  ordinary  people,  if  they  are  going  to  earn  their 
living.  They  cannot  learn  in  the  school  for  the  blind  to  deal  with 
ordinary  people.  We  keep  them  long  enough  and  I  may  say  we 
keep  them  too  long  sometimes.  They  should  go  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  take  their  places  side  by  side  with  other  people,  and,  in 
order  to  do  that,  they  must  associate  from  first  to  last  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  the  people  with  whom  they  are  going  to  associate. 

Miss  Benson,  of  Janesville,  Wis:  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
the  meeting  to  know  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  has  one  success- 
ful masseur,  a  young  man  who  went  from  our  school  about  four 
years  ago.  He  was  for  a  time  employed  in  Madison^,  and  after 
having  been  there  a  year  he  went  to  Waukesha  and  opened  up  an 
office  for  himself  and  has  there  been  successful.  He  studied  with  a 
physician  in  the  city  of  Janesville  and  since  that  has  gone  on  with 
his  work. 

We  have  also  one  man  who^,  during  his  summer  vacation,  is 
studying,  hoping  to  fit  himself,  after  he  shall  graduate  next  year, 
by  a  course  of  study,  as  a  practitioner  in  the  new  school  that  is  re- 
ferred to — osteopathy.    Those  are  the  only  two,  and  they  are  both 
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exceptional  young  men;  one  in  his  ability  to  get  about  and  find  his 
way  and  the  other  in  his  scholarly  and  mental  standing. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  California:  I  want  to  emphasize  one  thing 
that  has  just  been  brought  out  in  Mr.  Anagnos'  remarks.  It  is  a 
thing  that  has  been  so  near  my  heart  for  years  that  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  hear  his  words  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  bringing 
the  blind  into  relations  with  the  ouside  world.  I  have  adopted  and 
followed,  for  some  years,  the  policy  of  sending  pupils  to  the  high 
school  of  Berkeley.  When  they  get  to  a  certain  point,  I  say  to 
them,  "Now  you  will  go  to  the  high  school,"  and  in  that  way  I 
have  been  enabled  to  turn  out  young  men  and  women  that  have  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  One  young  woman,  who  did  not  go  to 
the  high  school,  but  graduated  at  the  University  of  California  two 
years  ago,  is  now  in  the  Nebraska  Law  School  stud,ying  law  and 
will  graduate  this  next  year.  Cecil  Smith  went  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  course  to  the  high  school,  then  went  to  the  University 
of  California,  afterwards  going  to  Stanford  University,  graduating 
there  last  year.     He  is  now  in  Boston  at  the  law  school. 

Newell  Perry,  whom  I  also  sent  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  course 
to  the  high  school,  entered  in  1892  and  graduated  in  1896 — these 
are  all  totally  blind,  mind  you — and  was  immediately  elected  a 
fellow  in  the  university.  This  present  year  he  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  in  mathematics.  I  am  going  to  put  another  into  the 
high  school  this  fall  in  the  same  way. 

This  bringing  our  pupils  into  outside  relations  I  consider  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance.  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  if  we 
would  all  follow  that  policy  instead  of  trying  to  talk  about  a 
college  for  the  blind,  I  think  it  would  result  in  greater  good.  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  a  college  for  the  blind.  The  pupils  can  get 
where  they  ought  to  go,  and  they  can  hold  their  own.  I  have  had 
experience.  I  presume  the  percentage  of  the  deaf  and  blind  at  the 
university  from  the  institution  in  California  is  larger  than  the 
percentage  from  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  I  believe  that  is 
so.  I  have  sent  from  two  to  three  per  cent  and  I  think  that  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  went  to  the  university  from  the  schools. 

I  only  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  association  with  the 
outside  world.  When  I  discourage  their  getting  together  in  asso- 
ciations, in  their  colleges,  etc.,  it  is  purely  in  their  interests.  I 
have  the  interests  of  the  blind  at  heart,  and  I  know  that  it  is  better 
for  them  to  make  all  their  social  relations,  their  friendships,  with 
those  who  can  see. 

PAPER    BY    MR.    A.  C.  BLAKESLEE. 

Mr.  President,  Members  and  Friends: 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  your  chairman,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait, 
that  I  should  prepare  a  paper  touching  upon  the  proposed  question, 
"Does  music,  as  a  studj',  merit  the  attention  given  to  it  in  our 
schools?"  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  answer. 
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Scarcely  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors took  measures  to  lead  the  blind  out  of  their  mental  dark- 
ness, and  to  endeavor  to  put  them  at  least  in  a  way  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  general  knowledge 
which  the  more  fortunate  classes  were  able  to  enjoy.  The  whole 
scheme  was  at  its  early  inception,  largely,  if  not  altogether,  an 
experimental  one,  and  one  that  required  no  little  trouble  and  pa- 
tience to  bring  out  what  was  only  imagined  might  be  accomplished. 
Three  schemes  were  attempted,  mainly  for  the  furtherance  of  said 
object,  namely,  to  give  them  the  prijciary  rudiments  of  education 
through  the  sense  of  touch  in  coniiection  with  oral  Instruction 
through  the  usual  channel;  secondly,  to  give  them  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  music  in  some  one  or  more  avenues  of  the  art; 
thirdly,  the  introduction  of  some  one  or  more  branches  of  handi- 
craft. These  three  were,  as  I  stated  above,  wholly  experimental, 
and  only  time  could  determine  the  result;  but  I  shall  only  venture 
on  the  province  of  music. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  early  prospectors  had  but  one  idea  as 
to  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  the  blind  might  reach,  and  were 
satisfied  if  they  reached  a  stage  wherein  the  more  gifted  in  music 
could  be  made  to  support  themselves;  not  as  by  our  present  ability, 
to  instruct  others,  even  among  the  sighted,  but  to  simply  give  public 
exhibitions  of  their  power,  feeble  though  it  might  be,  in  order  to 
attract  the  passer-by  who,  through  sympathy,  would  drop  a  piece 
of  money  into  the  blind  man's  hat,  and  pass  on,  thinking  no  more 
of  the  circumstance,  more  than  a  passing  incident. 

But  before  I  continue  further  with  the  subject  in  hand,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  music  itself  without 
reference  to  classes.  Among  all  the  fine  arts,  music,  the  most  ap- 
preciated and  the  greatest  beloved,  was  the  last  to  be  brought  to 
its  present  perfection.  One  hundred  years  ago,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  then  some  of  our  greatest  masters  in  the 
art,  the  world  was,  as  a  whole,  ignorant  of  its  beauty,  and  much  less 
were  they  given  the  opportunity  to  study  it  as  fully  as  at  the 
present  day,  when  it  would  now  seem  that  nearly  everybody,  with 
even  limited  means,  is  able  to  have  in  the  home  some  one  or  more 
of  the  great  class  of  musical  instruments.  The  piano  forte,  that 
favorite  above  all  others,  and,  as  regarded  by  many,  the  "King  of 
Instruments,"  was  at  that  period  in  a  very  crude  state,  or  what  may 
be  truly  regarded  as  an  experimental  stage  of  development;  and 
the  cost  of  it  was  far  in  excess  of  the  average  musician,  or  those 
who  would,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  purchase  one. 
These  were  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  musical  progress,  and 
more  particularly  for  its  use  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  giving  to 
the  blind  a  knowledge  of  music  upon  that  instrument. 

But  the  violin  was  the  most  available  instrument  in  those  days, 
unless  I  except  the  guitar,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  early  instruc- 
tion in  music  taught  to  the  blind  was  upon  one  or  both  of  these 
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instruments.  Their  comparative  cheapness  and  portability  was 
much  in  their  favor;  and^  as  I  stated  above,  the  principal  motive 
being  set  into  action,  to  make  the  individual  capable  of  entertain- 
ing an  audience,  or  performing  upon  the  street,  these  two  instru- 
ments received  first  notice.  I  think  T  may  safely  state  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  imparting  music  to  the  blind  for  upwards  of  the 
first  fifty  years  had  no  higher  motives — save  in  isolated  cases,  where 
marked  talent  was  evinced;  but  for  the  last  half  century  or  more, 
a  higher  degree  has  been  thought  possible  to  give  to  the  sightless 
individual,  something  to  fit  him  to  be  more  than  a  mere  street 
performer,  something  more  lofty  in  the  possibility  of  acquirement, 
so  that  he  might  become  an  actual  competitor  in  the  field  of  art. 
Already  we  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  blind  can  actually  teach  music  with  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  is  now  a  fixed  fact.  Had  the  art  of  music  been  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  high  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  blind  would,  in  equal  propor- 
tion, long  before  the  present,  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
stage  as  now  reached.  The  blind  are  nofonly  able  to  draw  the 
bow,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  piano  and  the  pipe  organ  have  seemed 
to  supersede  the  study  of  the  violin  or  guitar,  for  in  the  study  of 
the  violin  there  is  much  for  the  blind  to  overcome  in  the  precise 
manner  of  using  the  bow  as  understood  by  a  genuine  artist.  The 
piano  forte  presents  no  difiiculty  which  is  not  overcome  by  the 
blind  as  well  as  the  seeing.  I  make  this  statement  solely  on  the 
basis  of  talent,  and  not  in  a  mechanical  sense.  To  a  person  natur- 
ally endowed  with  a  gift  for  music  there  is  no  barrier  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of 
those  blessed  with  full  vision;  each  decade  is  verifying  this  state- 
ment. Our  present  means  of  acquiring  a  musical  education  are 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  greatest  hinderance 
the  blind  had  to  contend  with,  was  the  acquirement  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  musical  notation  as  used  by  the  sighted.  More 
particularly  is  this  the  case  where  the  individual  has  never  seen, 
or  has  no  recollection  of  visible  objects,  and  is  thereby  hampered  in 
endeavoring  to  picture  to  himself  how  the  staff  looks  upon  a  w^hite 
page;  and  also  the  more  complexed  idea  as  to  the  varied  forms  of 
notes  and  their  accompanying  signs  denoting  accentuation  or  vari- 
ous marks  of  expression.  But  in  order  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  the  blind  are  able  to  cope  with  the  seeing  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, it  is  as  necessary  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  written  side  of 
music  as  of  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  instrument  itself. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  absolute  folly  for  anyone  to  attempt  even 
for  one  moment  to  instruct  others. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1864,  or  thereabouts,  all  instruction  was 

given  the  blind  through  the  oral  means  alone;  but  since  that  date, 

two  embossed  systems  are  now  in  vogue  in  this  country,  designated 

as  the  Braille  and  the  Wait  systems,  which  have  done  much  toward 
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advancing  the  study  of  music  among  the  blind.  It  is,  as  someone 
has  stated,  "The  blind  man's  right  eye,"  which  is  indeed  quite  true. 
I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  state  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  two  contending  systems.  Both,  when  compared 
with  the  staff  notation,  are  quite  crude,  but  we  welcome  them  both 
for  all  that;  and  shall  trust  to  the  perfection  of  a  better  system 
which  will  one  day  supplant  the  systems  now^  in  vogue.  We  welcome 
any  new  departure  which  in  any  way  will  serve  as  an  advancement 
to  the  general  education  of  the  blind.  We  cannot  yet  say  that  we 
are  wholly  out  of  the  experimental  stage  in  our  methods.  Even  in 
our  modes  of  embossed  print  for  literary  matter  we  have  been 
crowded  through  a  long  labyrinth  of  modes  and  systems,  all  perhaps 
quite  necessary;  and  in  some  instances  have  passed  a  boundary  into 
that  which  has  become  impracticable  for  the  actual  use  of  the 
great  majorit^^  of  blind;  but  these  like  many  other  trials,  are  but 
a  means  of  reaching  eventually  something  which  will  be  equal  to 
that  best  adapted  for  the  seeing.  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  all  who  are  in  the  drift  of  endeavoring  to  bring  out  a  better 
and  improved  method  of  imparting  education  to  the  blind,  whether 
it  be  in  the  line  of  acquiring  a  good  sound  literary  education,  or 
whether  it  be  to  acquire  the  art  of  music  in  its  best  and  most 
approved  sense,  or  whether  to  acquire  some  one  of  the  trades  now 
taught  to  the  blind.  In  all  these  experiments  there  is  apt  to  develop 
more  or  less  rivalry,  not  to  say  discord^,  but  let  us  trust  that  a 
better  day  is  dawning  on  us  all  who  are  thus  engaged  in  the  work. 

A  musical  education  does  not  mean  simply  the  ability  to  manipu- 
late one  or  more  instruments.  The  present  age  demands  far  more 
than  that.  It  is  true  we  endeavor  to  reach  the  art  first  through  the 
direct  means,  to  play  well;  but  the  musician  (not  the  mere  player) 
must  be  versed  in  the  history  of  music,  of  its  growth  as  an  art;  must 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  various  individuals  who  have  figured 
along  this  line:  not  only  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  sound  art 
in  its  many  phases,  but  of  the  great  masters  who  have  so  generously 
laid  the  foundations,  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  after  generations  the  in- 
centive to  build  still  higher  the  great  superstructures  which  may  serve 
as  effective  means  of  lifting  the  human  family  out  of  the  barbaric  stage. 
And  music,  as  no  other  art  can  do,  will  be  able  to  elevate  the  higher 
thought  toward  the  great  Giver  of  all  our  gifts.  For  this  thought, 
if  for  no  other,  the  study  of  music  in  our  schools  should  be  en- 
couraged. That  is,  the  teachers  of  our  several  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  should  enforce  as  far  as  possible  the  regula- 
tion that  every  student  must  enter  the  class  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  voice.  This  I  regard  as  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can 
fully  determine  whether  that  student  has  ability  enough  to  still 
further  continue  the  musical  art.  We  are  able  in  the  chorus  work 
to  bring  out  all  the  musical  ability  there  is;  yet  in  some  instances 
a  student  evinces  a  degree  of  musical  talent  through  another  ave- 
nue rather  than  by  his  vocal  organ.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  well  to 
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give  all  the  encouragement  along  that  line.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  student's  instruction  it  is  necessarily  experimental  until  we 
can  ascertain  just  on  what  line  the  student  can  best  succeed.  One 
is  more  favorably'  inclined  to  the  piano;  another  to  the  violin,  and 
still  another  to  the  pipe  organ;  though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  student  should  acquire  in  the  main  all 
his  technical  ability  upon  the  piano  forte.  Then  again,  others  may 
have  a  strong  liking  for  the  pursuance  of  the  vocal  art;  and  in  the 
latter  regard,  many  have  acquired  a  good  degree  of  proficiency, 
though  there  is  one  feature  which  it  would  seem  would  hamper  the 
blind  from  teaching  successfully  the  art  of  singing;  namely,  that 
of  being  able  to  detect  any  facial  contortions  which  in  most  in- 
stances the  beginner  is  likely  to  get  in  the  habit  of.  And  I  do  not 
state  here  but  that  drawback  may  not  be  overruled  by  the  adoption 
of  means  parallel  to  those  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  piano  forte; 
namely,  the  tonal  product  and  also  the  poor  execution  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  hands  or  fingers  are  not  moving  in  accordance  with 
the  required  rules  for  strict  piano  playing;  so  it  may  be  said  of 
the  vocal  art.  Tonal  expression  as  well  as  execution  are  both  de- 
pendent on  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  training  of  the  voice,  and 
though  one  be  blind,  he  may  be  able  by  great  care  to  detect  all  that 
is  foreign  to  the  rule.  Let  me  again  refer  to  the  embossed  systems 
as  now  used  by  the  blind.  While  they  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  blind  in  being  able  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
phrasing  of  a  musical  composition  than  by  the  original  method  of 
receiving  the  same  by  oral  instruction,  there  is  a  point  wherein  the 
student,  unless  it  be  very  strictly  guarded  against,  will  totally  ship- 
wreck all  his  chances  of  acquiring  a  strictly  musical  knowledge. 
The  student  who  may  be  ever  so  fluent  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
piece  before  him,  will,  if  not  careful,  totally  forsake  his  knowledge 
of  the  staff  notation,  regarding  it,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  as 
purely  secondary,  whereas  it  is  actually  most  primary  in  importance. 
The  only  method  by  which  this  disposition  can  be  headed  off  is, 
after  the  student  has  become  master  of  the  embossed  system,  that 
the  teacher  should  solely  rest  upon  the  reading  of  the  staff  system, 
as  if  he  himself  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  embossed  sys- 
tem, thereby  throwing  the  student  upon  his  personal  resources  to 
convert  the  one  into  the  other.  By  this  means  the  staff  system  is 
always  kept  in  sight.  There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  rather  lean  toward  the  desire  of  the  student,  and  asso- 
ciate himself  to  the  embossed  sytem.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a 
fatal  act,  and  should  be  assiduously  avoided.  I  always  endeavor 
also  to  get  the  student  into  the  habit  of  associating  every  key  of  the 
piano  or  organ,  or  position  of  the  finger  on  the  violin  or  guitar,  to 
some  one  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  This  also  will  do  much  toward 
the  acquirement  of  the  staff  notation.  The  embossed  systems  are 
by  necessity  obliged  to  represent  a  chord  by  placing  the  intervals 
after  the  note  in  a  horizontal  order  rather  than  bv  the  method  used 
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by  the  staff  system.  This  point  alone  is  sometimes  perplexing  to 
the  sightless  student,  and  calls  forth  many  remarks  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  learn  just  how  it  is.  In  general  terms,  the  sightless  stu- 
dent differs  slightly  from  the  sighted  student.  The  same  text- 
books and  subject  matter  is  presented  to  the  one  as  to  the  other, 
and  it  is  just  as  important  in  one  case  as  the  other  that  the  new 
modes  w^hich  are  constantly  coming  forward  should  be  presented. 
From  this  fact  it  has  been  found  rather  difficult  to  prepare  suit- 
able books  for  the  work  without  entailing  great  expense;  but  this 
point  is  becoming  more  and  more  cleared  up,  for  by  the  Braille 
method,  at  least,  some  of  the  best  of  the  classical  selections  from 
the  great  masters  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  sum,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  below  the  cost  as  appears  in  the  staff  notation.  For 
example,  Op.  66,  by  Chopin,  a  composition  which  covers  about  ten 
pages  in  the  staff,  is  condensed  to  a  much  less  space,  and  is  had  for 
the  small  sum  of  ten  cents  as  published  in  Braille  at  the  school  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  and  so  it  may  correspondingly  be  said  of 
many  other  compositions  from  the  same  source.  Many  of  our  Amer- 
ican schools  now  do  more  or  less  of  music  stereotyping,  which  very 
materially  reduces  the  cost  and  saves  any  hindrance  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  Wait  system  has  also  a  very  fine  classification  of  some  of 
the  most  popular  and  best  selected  compositions  from  the  best  pens. 
With  all  the  above  systems  of  producing  the  new  text-books  for  the 
work,  it  also  develops  another  important  feature  which  really  is 
paramount  to  all  others;  namely,  it  gives  material  aid  to  all  who, 
after  leaving  the  school  to  strike  out  for  themselves,  desire  to  teach. 
By  securing  a  corresponding  copy  of  said  book  or  piece,  the  teacher 
is  fully  able  to  follow  to  the  last  degree  all  the  details  which  are  set 
forth  by  comparing  the  embossed  with  the  staff  edition. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  which  I  desire  to  bring  out  for  gen- 
eral discussion  in  the  convention,  which  is  this:  The  practical  value 
of  maintaining  an  orchestra  or  brass  band  in  our  schools.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  that  they  do  add  materially  to  the  interest  of 
said  schools  when  visitors  come  to  see  the  workings  of  our  meth- 
ods, and  whenever  a  public  entertainment  or  concert  is  given  to 
the  public.  The  orchestra  or  brass  band  will  in  most  instances 
bring  out  more  enthusiasm  from  the  audience  than  of  any  other  form 
of  music — a  point  which  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has  many 
times  demonstrated.  It  is  true,  moreover^  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion has  its  educational  side,  and  not  without  great  benefit  to  the 
members,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  them  a  practical  knowledge  of  en- 
semble work,  and  thereby  enlarges  the  harmonic  idea  and  general 
registration,  etc.;  but  further  than  that,  is  it  positive  proof  that  it 
is  an  educational  necessity  in  our  schools?  If  every  student  of  said 
organization  had  the  same  chance,  or  it  were  possible  to  have  a 
system  of  grading,  similar  to  other  studies,  then  the  question  would 
be  solved.  Now  in  an  orchestra  I  am  able  to  make  a  grading  from 
the  second  violin  to  that  of  the  first;  and  to  some  extent  among  the 
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brass  corps;  but  in  the  reed,  or  among  the  basses,  there  is  but  little 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  And  another  feature  about  the  question 
is,  how  many,  or  of  what  percentage  of  such  an  organization,  will  be 
able  to  hold  a  similar  position  in  a  band  or  orchestra  after  leaving 
the  institution?  To  maintain  a  similar  position  in  an  organization 
of  this  character  in  any  town  or  city  is  no  easy  matter;  at  least  in 
most  instances;  yet  it  is  possible  in  a  few  others.  Oftentimes  an 
orchestra  is  largely  dependent  on  the  patronage  of  traveling  troupes, 
who  carry  with  them  their  special  music,  which,  on  arrival  at  any 
given  place,  is  presented  to  the  local  orchestra,  possibly  but  a  few 
hours  before  it  is  required  for  public  presentation.  In  such  emer- 
gencies the  blind  man  is  left  entirely  out.  The  difficulty  in  main- 
taining an  orchestra  or  band  is  greatly  augmented  when  the  school 
perchance  is  a  small  one.  There  may,  or  there  may  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  talent  for  such  a  draft;  and  as  has  been  proved 
in  my  personal  experience,  I  am  forced  to  use  material  which  I 
would  under  more  favorable  circumstances  ignore  altogether;  but 
am  forced  to  use  it  for  the  lack  of  better.  This  is  one  of  the  chief 
drawbacks  about  the  question:  that  in  such  instances  it  is  wasting 
the  valuable  time  that  might  otherwise  be  used  to  a  more  fruitful 
purpose.  In  our  larger  schools  where  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  fifty  pupils  are  enrolled,  the  case  is  different;  for  a  good 
organization  might  be  easily  maintained  without  much  trouble.  I 
maintain  that  individual  training  upon  one  special  instrument,  or 
vocal  training  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  than  to 
merely  belong  to  an  orchestra  or  brass  band;  although,  as  I  stated 
above^  such  organizations  are  a  great  feature  of  an  institution  where 
visitors  are  permitted  daily  or  weekly  to  visit  the  school,  and 
they  go  awa}^  with  a  highly  favorable  impression  of  the  work  ac- 
complished; and,  to  some  degree^  it  is  also  a  benefit  to  the  student 
individually. 

As  regards  the  proficiency  reached  in  the  art  of  piano  forte  play- 
ing, I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
number  under  study  ever  reach  a  point  where  they  may  be  judged 
as  concert  performers;  yet  a  much  larger  per  cent  acquire  a  fair 
degree  of  proficiency.  But  the  question  is  not  so  much  how  many 
are  able  to  become  concert  performers,  as  it  is  how  many  or  what 
per  cent  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  good  instructors  of 
music.  It  is  not  always  a  proof  of  being  an  excellent  teacher  simply 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  good  players ;  for  often  times  the  more 
humble  performers  make  very  successful  teachers.  If,  for  instance, 
students  have  the  ability  to  lay  a  good  sound  foundation  in  the  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  music,  they  are  doing  what  many  totally  fail 
in  doing.  A  good  reputation  in  this  one  field  alone  is  praise  suffi- 
cient for  all  who  aspire  to  become  instructors.  And  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  the  blind  to  reach  this  stage,  and  many  de- 
grees beyond.  And  we  are  all  well  aware  that  not  a  few  blind 
musicians  have  reached  a  very  flattering  stage  of  development  as 
concert  executants  and  composers  as  well. 
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I  think  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  labor  and  time  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  music  in  our  schools  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
results  accomplished;  and  each  year  is  more  clearly  defining  means 
whereby  the  study  of  music  may  become  more  and  more  thorough 
and  valuable  as  the  means  for  pursuing  it  are  brought  closer 
into  touch  with  our  students.  The  blind  man  has  yet  to  overcome 
the  incredulity  of  the  public,  but  even  this  barrier  is  steadily  break- 
ing down  as  the  public  are  by  degrees  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  by  the  blind,  and 
the  possibilities  within  their  reach;  and,  moreover,  we  are  not  so 
much  a  mark  of  curiosity  as  we  were  many  years  ago. 

There  are  yet  many  points  I  could  touch  upon^  but  I  have  already 
tested  your  patience  and  exhausted  vour  valuable  time. 

AARON  C.  BLAKESLEE, 
Director  of  Music  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Adams  of  Nebraska:  It  is  said  that  every  man  rides  a 
hobby,  whether  he  admits  it  or  not.  I  am  wiser  than  some  and  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  do  ride  mine,  and  I  should  be  very  grateful 
for  the  privilege  to  air  it  for  about  three  minutes. 

I  beg  to  bring  to  your  special  notice  an  instrument  not  frequently 
understood,  not  easy  of  comprehension,  an  instrument  so  delicate 
that  if  it  be  misused  by  over-strain  or  abused  by  incorrect  manipu- 
lation, it  is  impossible  to  repair  it;  this  instrument  is  the  human 
voice.  It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  a  wonder  to  me  since  I  have  been 
old  enough  to  comprehend  and  understand  the  relation  of  the  self 
of  the  blind  person  to  the  greater  self  of  the  State  and  Nation,  why 
this  instrument  has  not  more  and  more  steadily  been  presented  to 
us  for  study  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  successful  vocal  teacher  are,  in  my  judgment,  fewer 
for  a  blind  person  than  those  in  the  way  of  any  other  type  of 
musical  profession,  and  I  am  sure  than  Prof.  Blakeslee  will  pardon 
me  if  I  mention  the  one  which  he  m.entioned  in  his  paper.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  tendency  to  facial  contortions  or  the  incor- 
rect pose  of  the  body  is  easy  to  meet  and  conquer.  Experience  is 
a  stern  teacher,  and  my  wisdom  was  gained  in  that  school.  When 
I  first  began  to  sing,  I  imagined  that  there  could  seldom  be  a  face 
less  attractive  to  look  upon^  but  I  did  conquer  this  in  myself,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  found  it  possible  to  conquer  it  in 
my  students.  In  the  case  of  the  seeing  person,  it  is  no  obstacle  at 
all.  All  good  voice  teachers  lay  more  or  less  stress  on  the  use  of 
the  face  and  body.  Therefore,  when  my  seeing  students  get  into 
unfortunate  physical  habits,  T  simply  hold  up  the  glass  to  them 
and  they  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  In  the  case  of  totally 
blind  persons  the  difliculty  is  greater,  but  the  quality  is  so  modi- 
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fied  bj  any  tension  of  any  of  the  muscles  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  the  carefully  trained  ear  to  detect  it. 

Vocal  music  is  much  less  difiScult  to  commit  than  instrumental 
music.  The  art  of  accompanying  is  innate.  If  a  person  possesses  this 
art^  then  the  art  of  committing  accompaniment  is  not  difficult.  Prof. 
Jones  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I  habitually  accompany  my 
own  students  and  I  commit  the  work  that  my  students  do,  both  study 
and  song. 

The  Italian  masters  created  vocalists  par  excellence  long  before 
the  laryngoscope  had  been  invented.  The  idea  that  one  has  to  see 
the  vocal  organs  in  order  to  understand  their  operation  is  a  fallacy. 
My  instructor,  during  my  course  in  the  Boston  Conservatory,  once 
said  to  me,  "Your  blindness  presents  absolutely  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  your  becoming  the  greatest  voice  teacher  in  the  United 
States,  if  your  other  ability  be  equal  to  the  test."  I  never  expect 
my  other  ability  to  be  equal  to  this  test,  so  it  will  not  be  for  me  to 
prove  this,  but  I  am  glad  to  bring  you  this  message  from  a  great 
master  of  a  great  art. 

Mr.  Wait:     Before  we  close  the  discussion,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
in  furtherance  of  the  aim  of  the  paper.     I  take  it  that  the  aim  of 
the  paper  is  to  show  that  the  subject  of  music  merits  the  attention 
that  is  given  to  it  in  our  schools.     If  so,  then  I  say  it  merits  all 
the  attention  that  is  given  to  it  in  our  schools  and  all  that  may  be 
given  to  it  in  our  schools.     If  this  be  so^  it  is  because  music  pos- 
sesses great  educational  capacity,  it  is  a  great  educational  factor, 
and^    if    a    great    educational    factor^    it    has     uses    in     build- 
ing    up     our     boys     and     girls     into     being     useful     men     and 
women.     If  music  is  to  be  limited  simply  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
ear  and  simply  to  the  relation  of  the  hands  to  the  keyboards  of 
instruments,  etc.,  if  it  has  no  other  bearing,  no  other  aim  and  no 
other  result  than  that  which  gives  to  the  student  a  certain  definite 
knowledge  of  musical  sounds  and  of  their  relations,  then  we  might 
well  say  that  we  should  hesitate  in  a  general  school  to  place  so  much 
stress  as  we  do  upon  a  special  subject;  because  if  the  conditions 
which  I  have  just  now  reverted  to  are  extant,  as  results,  then  it  is 
a  special  subject  and  it  results  in  specialization,  and  unless  there 
be  in  every  case  of  specialization  special  qualities  which  will  per- 
mit of  the  development  of  the  man  or  the  woman  to  an  unusual 
extent,  far  beyond  that  which  it  is  possible  in  the  case  of  an  or- 
dinary individual,  then  specialization   ought   not  to  be   pursued. 
Specialization  ought  only  to  be  pursued  when  the  qualifications 
of  the  young  man  or  woman  student  are  such  as  to  indicate  the 
most  excellent  and  possibly  remarkable  results,  certain  maximum 
results  along  that  particular  line  of  development  and  a  certain  fit- 
ness for  it,  with,  of  course,  a  chance,  and  a  good  chance,  to  fall  into 
a  position  where  those  specialized  qualifications  will  bear  fruit  in 
every-day  work.     But  we  are  engaged  in  general  education,  and 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  help  men  and  women.    The  point  which  I 
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have  always  tried  to  emphasize  is,  that  music,  properly  understood, 
seriously  considered,  rightlj^  applied,  is  of  the  same  educational 
value  as  grammar^  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  rhetoric,  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  history,  for  it  is  a  subject  with  which  all  these 
subjects  are  intimately  connected,  and  to  which  they  make  impor- 
tant contributions. 

The  right  study  of  music  involves  analj^sis,  classification,  com- 
bination, generalization  and  invention  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  subject.  Briefly,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
music  is  not  a  veneering  process,  that  it  is  not  a  superficiality  hav- 
ing no  bearing  in  education,  but  that  it  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  a  tremendous  power  when  properly 
applied;  and,  when  so  properly  applied^  w^hether  in  the  technical, 
the  theoretical,  the  historical,  the  biographical,  the  physical,  or  the 
inventive  phases  of  the  subject  followed,  and  when  so  followed,  we 
will  depart  from  the  keyboard,  we  will  depart  from  the  brass  band, 
we  will  depart  from  the  violin,  and  take  up  these  various  phases  of 
history,  physics,  biography^  special  theory  and  the  like,  and  we  open 
a  field  of  great  intellectual  interests  to  the  blind  pupil  because  the 
approach  to  it  is  through  the  avenue  of  information  which  is  left 
to  him  and  which  at  the  same  time  affords  his  mind  one  of  the  grand- 
est opportunities  for  its  most  active  exercise. 

Mr.  Jones:  I  am  not  a  musician  and  consequently  have  no  right 
to  speak  upon  this  question,  but  I  have  a  right  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions, perhaps.  I  would  like  to  hear  someone  who  is  an  expert  in 
this  matter  speak  about  the  ethical  value  of  music.  Mr.  Wait  says 
the  object  of  education  as  we  are  viewing  it  is  the  development  of 
character,  or  that  is  substantially  what  he  means,  I  suppose.  I 
take  it  that  this  convention  will  consent  that  that  is  the  highest 
aim  of  education,  and  I  will  not  stop  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  char- 
acter, nor  what  is  the  ideal;,  nor  where  to  find  the  ideal;  but  taking 
the  proposition  that  the  formation  of  character  is  the  highest  end  of 
all  education,  the  final  goal  to  reach,  I  would  like  to  have  someone 
tell  me  what  is  the  value  of  music  as  a  means  of  ethical  culture. 

Miss  Adams :  I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to  answer  this 
question.  Superintendent  Jones  deems  that  his  music  teachers 
ought  to  be  teachers  of  three  things — music,  manners  and  morals — 
and  he  deems  no  other  means  so  potent  to  the  cultivation  of  refined 
manners,  which,  after  all,  are  only  the  virtue  which  grows  out  of 
the  deeper  seed  of  high  morals.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  cultured 
in  music  learns  to  comprehend  God  through  the  divine  harmonies 
of  nature  everywhere  in  God's  great  universe — in  the  singing  of  the 
birds^  in  the  chirping  of  the  insects,  in  the  thousands  of  sounds  that 
are  everywhere  about  us  singing  God's  praises  in  their  universal 
nature  anthem.  The  person  who  learns  to  comprehend  this  an- 
them and  to  build  upon  this  nature  foundation  a  superstructure  of 
art,  the  finest,  the  purest  and  the  noblest,  because  not  dealing  with 
tangible  material  but  translating  the  soul  into  sound,  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  become  vitiated,  degraded  or  impure.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Johnson:  I  like  Mr.  Jones,  am  not  a  musician.  I  cannot 
even  whistle  a  tune,  but  I  have  been  associated  with  musicians  all 
of  my  life;  and,  without  knowing  why,  I  have  simply  observed  the 
fact  that  music  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  good  school.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  an  incident  which  occurred  yester- 
day that  merely  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  of  the  value  of  music 
in  any  school.  I  was  over  at  the  reformatory  and  saw  Superin- 
tendent St.  John  call  in  a  boy  choir,  and  I  looked  into  their  faces 
and  saw  them  sing.  I  inquired  of  the  choir  master  what  value  they 
placed  on  that,  and  when  told  that  they  considered  it  invaluable, 
I  felt  stronger  than  ever  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Church:  I  am  not  a  musician,  as  those  who  know  me  best 
are  well  aware.  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  the  effect 
of  music  as  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  many  years,  and  I 
esteem  it  in  our  course  of  study  invaluable.  There  is  a  kind  of  re- 
fining, civilizing,  toning-down  effect,  and  a  toning-up  of  the  spirit 
and  inner  man  that  is  inevitable. 

Besides  these  other  matters  that  Mr.  Wait  alluded  to,  the  math- 
ematical, etc.,  there  is  the  esthetic  part.  The  esthetic  part  of  music 
is  one  of  its  highest  forms  of  value,  as  in  its  educational  value  it  is 
very  high.  I  have  seen  rude,  wild,  uncouth  boys  come  into  a  class 
in  music,  and  it  seemed  to  me  after  a  training  of  a  few  months  in  a 
class  of  vocal  music  they  toned  down,  they  took  on  a  different  kind 
of  exterior  behavior  and  general  deportment,  they  became  modified 
and  polished  in  a  certain  degree,  as  they  never  would  have  done 
without  it. 

I  think  in  our  w^ork  here  in  these  institutions,  the  general  public 
has  quite  an  erroneous  idea  about  the  music  that  the  blind  are  able 
to  acquire.  I  have  been  compelled  to  say,  or  have  thought  I  was 
compelled  to  say  sometimes,  to  some  people,  blindness  does  not  im- 
part musical  ability.  I  think  some  people  have  the  idea  that  blind- 
ness imparts  a  musical  gift.  I  think  the  only  reason  that  our  pu- 
pils give  more  attention  at  our  institutions  to  music  than  is  given 
at  the  public  schools,  is  simply  because  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case;  there  is  a  certain  limitation,  and  we  develop  what  there  is. 
When  we  cultivate  in  the  child  a  love  for  fine  literature,  it  uplifts 
the  soul,  drawing  out  a  union  of  higher,  better,  purer,  sweeter  and 
grander  things  that  does  not  come  into  the  soul  which  has  no  music 
in  it.  and  the  development  of  that  is  of 'very  great  value.  It  is 
to  the  pupil  what  paint  and  varnish  are  to  the  building;  it  is  to  the 
pupil  what  color  is  to  the  flower;  it  is  to  the  pupil  what  the  cap 
stone  is  to  the  structure;  and  I  think  we  do  well  to  pay  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  it.  However,  with  all  this,  I  am  constrained  to  say 
to  our  teachers  sometimes,  and  also  to  the  parents  of  pupils,  "There 
is  no  use  for  that  child  to  w^aste  time  in  trying  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  piano  music;  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  time  on  the  part 
of  both  pupil  and  teacher  when  there  is  no  natural  gift  or  adapta- 
tion or  receptive  quality  in  the  child  to  compensate  for  the  ex- 
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penditure."  So  we  have  to  draw  tlie  line.  I  have  had  to  tell  cer- 
tain fond  mothers  who  came  to  me  and  said,  ''I  want  this  child  fitted 
for  college,  I  wish  this  child  to  be  a  college-bred  man;"  and  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  more  grieved  mother  in  my  life  than  one  who 
came  with  her  only  son  and  said,  "I  want  this  child  fitted  for  col- 
lege," and  I  had  to  say  to  her,  "Good  woman,  I  do  not  think  that 
child  has  the  taste  for  language  that  will  warrant  you  in  push- 
ing him;  I  have  watched  him  all  the  way  from  the  primary  up  to 
the  high  school  grade,  and  he  has  not  developed  a  fondness  for 
language  that  will  warrant  it  or  that  will  gratify  ,your  expectation." 
And  she  said,  "Must  I  lay  aside  my  life-cherished  hope  that  my  boy 
would  be  a  college-bred  man?"  I  said  to  her,  "He  will  succeed  much 
better,  in  my  judgment,  if  you  put  him  into  the  flouring  mill  with 
his  father  and  let  him  learn  his  father's  trade."  And  I  thought  I 
was  right  and  have  also  thought  so  as  I  have  watched  his  later  and 
more  mature  developments.  She  took  my  advice  and  he  has  been 
a  successful  man;  but  in  other  lines  of  life  that  she  had  laid  out  for 
him  and  her  ambition  had  dictated,  I  think  he  would  have  been  an 
utter  failure. 

Mr.  Jones:  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
teaching  of  music  and  the  music  itself  have  an  ethical  value.  I 
would  like  to  see  jou  get  close  to  the  subject  and  stay  with  it  a 
minute.  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  exactly  that  some  of  the  mean- 
est pupils  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  the  best  singers  and  the 
best  musicians,  pupils  that  had  to  be  excluded  from  my  institution 
because  they  were  absolutely  characterless. 

Mr.  Church:  What  would  they  have  been  if  they  had  not  had 
music? 

Mr.  Jones:  They  used  their  musical  talent,  and  they  perverted  it 
and  they  saw  corrupt  society.  Now  if  there  is  an  ethical  power  in 
music,  I  wish  some  of  you  would  point  it  out,  and  how  it  is  that 
it  comes  about. 

I  want  to  add  one  remark  to  those  that  Miss  Adams  made.  If 
we  look  at  music  as  a  form  of  art  and  that  all  art  is  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  the  infinite,  if  we  can  first  by  some  intellectual  proc- 
esses get  the  pupil  up  to  that  idea  that  beauty  is  a  mode  of  the 
expression  of  the  infinite  and  that  he  is  connected  with  it  inti- 
mately, it  is  a  part  of  himself,  then  I  can  see  how  you  can  use  music 
as  a  form  of  art  to  lift  him  up,  just  us  you  would  use  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  poetry  and  so  on,  all  the  fine  arts;  but  you 
get  that  idea  into  his  head  and  it  don't  seem  to  accomplish  much, 
as  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned.  And  then  I  would  like  to 
know^  how  it  is  that  a  lot  of  musicians  are  always  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Dymond:  We  are  all  agreed,  I  suppose,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  the  ethical  value  of  music  in  relation  to  the  human  mind — 
even  Mr.  Jones  agrees  to  that — but  I  want  to  know  what  is  not 
merely  the  ethical  but  the  practical  value,  for  instance,  of  the  vio- 
lin to  a  pnpil  when  he  leaves  the  institution.     What  is  the  prac- 
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tical  value  of  his  being  a  meniber  of  a  brass  band  when  he  leaves 
the  institution,  whether  brass  bands  and  orchestras  take  up  too 
much  time  to  be  profitable,  whether  thev  really  leave  any  results 
behind  them  when  the  pupils  leave  the  institution?  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  the  effect  of  brass  bands  and 
orchestras,  and  who  especially  have  tried  the  effect  of  violin  edu- 
cation; because  these  are  questions  we  have  to  deal  with.  Let  us 
get  down  to  ''hardpan.''  An  ethical  value  is  intangible  and  the 
discussion  of  the  ethical  value  of  music  is  largely  speculative.  We 
are  not  much  the  wiser  after  its  discussion  than  before. 

Mr.  Blakeslee:  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word  on  the  use  of 
the  violin.  One  of  the  great  German  authorities  has  recommended 
that  every  musician  on  the  piano  forte  should  practice  one  hour  a 
day  on  the  violin,  the  idea  being  that  a  great  advantage  is  derived 
in  the  pure  expression.  The  piano  forte  cannot  give  the  same  ex- 
pression that  the  violin  does,  the  violin  coming  so  near  to  the  tone 
of  the  human  voice.  It  is  the  only  way  by  mechanical  means  by 
which  this  result  can  be  reached.  The  ethical  idea  grows  with  the 
quality  of  the  tone. 

Mr.  Dymond:  You  speak  about  the  advantage  of  combining  the 
violin  with  the  piano  on  the  highest  possible  authority.  Now  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  dare  to  question  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  dare  to  say  that  the  violin  is  not  a  most  magnificent 
instrument,  and  for  a  very  large  number  of  persons  it  is  very  de- 
sirable, and  they  should  learn  to  play  the  violin  if  they  have  the 
musical  talent;  but  we  are  talking  about  the  education  of  blind 
boys  and  girls,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  if  you  teach  a 
boy  to  play  the  violin  and  the  piano,  which  of  those  instruments  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  substantial  value  to  him  after  he  leaves  the 
institution,  and  which  of  them  is  the  one  which,  if  he  is  left  to 
himself,  he  is  most  likely  to  devote  himself  to  with  the  least  pros- 
pect of  its  being  of  substantial  value. 

Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Dymond  has  raised  another  question,  that  is,  the 
question  of  utility,  but  we  were  discussing  the  ethical  value. 

The  President:  The  question  is,  "Does  music  as  a  subject  of 
study  merit  the  attention  w^hich  is  given  to  it  in  our  schools ?■' 

Mr.  Jones :  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  accept  it  in  that  way,  and  let  me 
make  this  explanation,  that  in  the  discussion  we  can  get  a  much 
clearer  understanding  if  we  divide  the  subject  and  understand  exact- 
ly what  we  are  after.  Now  then,  if  I  teach  pupils  music  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  get  a  living  by  that,  that  is  an 
economic  view. 

Mr.  Dymond:     Very  important,  though. 

Mr.  Jones:  Food,  clothing  and  shelter.  That  is  wliat  w^as  the 
matter  with  the  primitive  man,  you  know,  he  had  to  fight  for  it; 
and  so  this  other  man  would  have  to  fight  for  it  if  he  didn't  get  his 
musical  education  and  deliver  to  society  some  service  for  which 
it  will  compensate  him.     That  is  the  economic  end  of  it. 
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Tliere  is  another  phase  of  the  question:  We  are  to  make  men 
and  women  and  build  up  character^  and  that  is  done  by  means 
of  the  ethical  value  of  the  studies.  You  ought  not  to  introduce  a 
study  into  a  school  unless  you  examine  the  social  value  of  that 
studj'^  and  that  social  value  means  its  ethical  value  in  the  building 
of  character.  It  was  this  branch  of  the  subject  that  I  wanted  to 
hear  you  discuss. 

Mr.  Wait:     You  recognize  that  arithmetic  has  an  ethical  value? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Wait:     And  grammar? 

Mr.  Jones:     Yes. 

Mr.  Wait:     And  history? 

Mr.  Jones :     Yes. 

Mr.  Wait:  All  the  various  subjects  from  the  primary  through 
the  high  school  course? 

Mr.  Jones:  I  accept  the  proposition  that  they  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  ethical  value  and  they  have  one,  but  it  is  not  always  made 
use  of. 

Mr.  Wait:  The  ethical  value  of  a  subject  is  not  always  developed 
out  of  the  study  of  it.  The  pupil  receives  the  instruction,  but  some-, 
times  does  not  show  the  development  of  ethics  in  him;  at  least;,  it 
it  not  readily  manifest.  A  boy  learns  his  multiplication  and  his 
division  tables,  his  decimal  fractions,  etc.^,  but  jet  he  will  pilfer  a 
little,  or  prevaricate  a  little  occasionally.  Of  course  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  all  the  ethical  power  of  mathematics  can  be  developed  in 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  or  of  twelve  years  or  of  fourteen  years. 
Furthermore,  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  elements  furnished 
by  the  mathematics  or  by  grammar  to  make  the  rounded  whole  of 
the  ethical  development.  Now  I  have  talked  about  this  matter  not 
because  I  know  anything  about  it,  but  because  I  desire  to  learn 
something  from  Mr,  Jones  and  from  Mr.  Anagnos  and  the  rest  who^ 
as  educators,  ought  to  know  something  about  the  utility  value 
and  social  value  and  ethical  value  of  these  things.  Now,  so  far  as 
music  is  concerned,  it  has  the  same  powers,  according  to  my  view 
of  ethical  development,  that  any  other  subject  has  when  it  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  ethical  ideas;  but  w^hen  it  is  presented 
to  a  pupil,  for  example,  as  a  piece  of  chocolate  candy  is  presented 
to  the  taste  of  a  child,  as  something  sweet,  not  as  something  chem- 
ical, not  as  something  physical,  but  simply  as  something  sweet, 
something  that  will  gratify  his  sense  of  taste,  where  is  the  ethical 
value  in  that  piece  of  candy?  There  is  none.  But,  if  we  pro- 
ceed a  little  further,  and  take  his  sense  of  taste^  and  cause 
him  to  classify  it  and  to  distinguish  between  the  taste  of  choc- 
olate and  some  other  tastes,  and  show  him  that  chocolate  is  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  certain  elements  and  in  disharmony  with 
certain  other  elements,  that  when  harmony  exists  everything  is 
lovely,  as  well  with  other  things  as  with  chocolate,  and  when  it  does 
not  exist  it  is  the  other  way,  then  there  is  ethical  value.    The  dis- 
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harmony  is  because  of  what?  Because  of  the  wrong  relation  that 
existed. 

Mr.  Jones:  Because  of  the  relations  of  the  individuals.  Now 
vou  are  developing  an  idea  of  law. 

Mr.  Wait:  Suppose  that  w^e  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  right  rela- 
tion. The  blind  child  cannot  be  affected  by  visual  ideas  of  right 
relations.  He  does  not  see  the  horse  before  the  cart,  and.  unaided, 
he  could  have  no  idea  of  the  right  relation  of  horse  and  cart.  Now 
give  him  the  ideas  of  right  relation  and  teach  him  to  apply  the 
ideas  of  right  relation  mentally  as  well  as  externally  to  all  sub- 
jects. How  is  it  with  music?  In  going  through  the  scale  there  is 
an  order  that  must  be  followed  out — whole  steps  and  half  steps  in 
proper  place.  Let  him  take  them  in  any  other  order  than  that,  it  is 
not  right  relation,  he  has  got  an  untrue  scale.  When  these  rela- 
tions are  properly  established,  they  are  seen  to  be  beautiful  and 
ethical  elements.  Why?  Because  they  are  in  truthful  relation.  Put 
them  out  of  truthful  relation  and  what  have  we?  We  have  an  un- 
truthful relation- — twice  two  are  five  is  a  mathematical  untruth,  it 
is  ethically  wrong,  and  when  a  boy  behaves  badly  he  puts  himself 
into  wTong  relations  with  other  people,  and  will  suffer  therefrom. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  use  mathematics  and  all  other 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ethical  ideas  which  include 
the  complex  idea  of  the  beautiful.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  beautiful 
more  fully  illustrated  than  in  music?  But  how  can  it  be  brought 
to  the  dormant  mind  of  the  child  whose  eyes  are  closed,  to  whom 
St.  Peter's  is  but  a  name,  to  whom  the  pictures  upon  the  wall  are 
meaningless,  and  the  face  of  nature  a  blank?  Only  through  the  ear 
must  come  to  him  the  elements  of  the  beautiful,  and  those  elements 
of  the  beautiful  are  in  the  simplest  cradle  songs  and  in  the  grand- 
est symphonies  of  Beethoven.  When  the  mind  of  the  child  has  been 
so  illumined  that  it  can  receive  the  impression  of  that  magnificent 
architectural  symphony,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive ethical  influence.  Of  course,  if  he  is  given  that  symphony  as 
though  it  were  a  mammoth  gum  drop,  then  it  will  not  have  any  eth- 
ical influence.  The  intellect  must  be  cultivated  to  discern,  and  his 
heart  to  feel,  the  good  that  is  there.  When  these  principles  are 
applied  you  may  say  that  his  life  must  be  just  as  pure  and  sweet 
and  harmonious  as  the  beautiful  music  is;  that  when  he  is  out  of 
relation  with  the  family  by  some  discordant  conduct  he  must  be 
corrected,  just  as  the  wrong  example  is  corrected,  by  eliminating 
the  error. 

Mr.  Jones:  Mr.  Wait  has  not  only  answered  the  question,  but 
has  shown  us  how  we  can  teach  the  true  and  the  good  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  all  at  the  same  time. 

Then  followed  an  address  by  Lars  M.  Larsen,  gracefully  given  in 
the  sign  language  by  Mr.  Larsen,  and  as  gracefully  rendered,  simul- 
taneously with  the  delivery,  into  spoken  English  by  Mr.  Ray. 

Mr.  Larsen's  remarks  were  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  suppose  that  I  am  the 
first  person  to  speak  in  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  before  this 
convention  in  the  history  of  our  Association,  and  also  am  the  first 
deaf-mute  in  the  world  who  has  done  his  efforts  to  start  a  school  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  has  ^dded  it  as  a  department  in  1893 
to  my  school  for  the  deaf  in  New  Mexico.  The  blind  department 
has  been  in  operation  and  existed  four  years.  There  have  been  six- 
teen blind  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  school,  one  of  whom  is  an 
Indian^  and  twenty-eight  deaf  children,  five  of  whom  are  Navajo 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  educated  at  expense  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  condition  of  the  school's  finances  has  always  been  very  far 
from  being  satisfactory  because  the  appropriations  granted  my 
school  by  the  legislature  were  all  insufiicient.  The  failure  to  col- 
lect full  taxes,  and  late  deficits  occurring  in  all  the  funds,  caused 
by  inequality  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  assessment 
rolls  upon  the  same  classes  of  taxable  property  throughout  the  ter- 
ritory, render  available  only  little  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
appropriated. 

For  the  first  time  since  1885,  in  which  I  started  and  founded  the 
school  with  my  own  means,  the  entire  school  was  ordered  and  forced 
to  be  suspended  in  June  last  year  to  open  no  more  for  one  year  and 
a  half,  for  want  of  available  funds.  All  other  public  institutions 
of  that  territory  are  alike  suffering  more  or  less  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. I  often  have  been  seriously  interrupted  by  financial  trouble  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  school  on  a  full  working  basis,  which 
is  desired  to  obtain  the  best  results;  but  I  have  still  held  on,  keep- 
ing the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  children  of  the  terri- 
tory. I  am  still  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  will  dawn  upon  us  so 
that  we  can  carry  the  work  on  in  the  way  we  should.  I  will  iv 
again  to  get  the  next  legislature  of  that  territory,  meeting  nex' 
winter^  to  do  something  more  for  the  school.  I  believe  that  I  will 
be  able  to  reopen  the  school  next  fall. 

Four  years  ago  I  took  a  little  Mexican  boy  as  my  interpreter 
and  went  out  to  visit  parts  of  the  Indian  settlements,  the 
Pueblos,  to  see  if  I  should  find  any  blind  or  deaf  children  among 
them.  I  found  a  great  many  of  them  here  and  there  in  the  nation, 
grown  men  and  smaller  ones  and  little  tots.  The  parents,  however, 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school,  but 
a  few  of  them  did  consent,  and  I  took  them  and  petitioned  Congress 
for  their  sustenance,  succeeding  in  getting  permission  to  have  the 
Indian  deaf  and  blind  educated  in  the  school.  I  collected  five  of 
them  altogether  of  the  deaf,  and  when  they  came  to  school  their 
faces  were  all  benighted  with  ignorance  and  filth,  their  hair  was  full 
of  vermin,  and  they  had  no  clothing  on  except  blankets  wrapped 
around  them  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  untanned  skins  for  shoes 
and  they  were  without  any  hats.  They  were  very  much  ashamed 
and  abashed,  and  I  strove  as  best  I  could  to  change  them,  combed 
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their  liaii%  cleaned  them  and  bathed  them  and  clothed  them.  Xow 
they  are  sitting  clothed  in  their  right  minds,  looking  very  much  like 
other  people,  and  the^^  do  not  even  want  to  go  back  home  any  more; 
they  prefer  to  stay,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  a  great  many  others  added  to  this  number.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Jones:  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  see  upon  the  program 
here  this  subject:  "Eeport  of  Special  Committee  on  Methods  of  and 
Appliances  for  Mind  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind."  Now,  as  our 
Canadian  friend  says,  that  gets  right  down  to  hardpan. 

The  President:  That  paper  has  been  disposed  of  and  Mr.  Dow 
has  gone.     It  was  taken  up  out  of  its  order  because  he  had  to  leave. 

Mr.  Jones:     Was  the  report  made? 

The  President:  Yes,  the  first  thing  at  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sion.    It  was  very  brief;  there  was  no  written  report. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  have  a  psychology  pretty  well  developed  of  nor- 
mal civilized  man,  and  we  have  a  pedagogy  based  upon  that  psy- 
chology^ but  have  you  a  psychology  of  a  person  with  four  senses^  and 
have  3'^ou  a  pedagogy  based  upon  that  psychology?  I  do  not  think 
we  have,  because  I  have  been  inquiring  for  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half,  ever  since  I  took  hold  of  my  job.  I  have  done  something  in 
the  other  field.  I  knew  a  little  about  the  achievements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  psychology  of  normal  civilized  man  and  some  of 
the  achievements  that  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  peda- 
gogy; but  now  when  I  take  hold  of  a  person  with  four  senses  I  know 
immediately  that  his  world  is  not  the  same  as  my  world.  If  a  per- 
son is  born  blind,  he  certainly  has  no  color  self.  I  want  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  self  he  has,  what  kind  of  a  world  he  constructs  and 
how  he  constructs  it.  I  went  to  work  immediately  to  find  out.  if  I 
could,  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  person  w^ho  was  born  blind.  We 
had  a  young  lady  who  used  to  attend  jonv  school,  Mr.  Churchy  and 
I  took  a  man  who  was  born  blind  and  who  was  a  graduate  of  the 
institution  I  have  charge  of  now,  and  I  found  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  two  persons  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  color.  Now  the  young 
lady  formed  conceptions  when  I  spoke  the  words  red,  violet,  indigo 
blue,  green  and  so  on.  I  said:  "What  do  you  think  of.  what  idea 
comes  into  your  mind?"  She  went  on  and  described  it  thus:  for  in- 
stance^ I  spoke  the  word  "black,"  and  she  saw  something  that  she 
called  black  marbles.  Well,  all  her  colors  were  simply  marbles,  but 
black  was  a  very  rough  ill-shaped  marble,  red  was  a  smoother  one 
and  some  others  were  perfectly  smooth.  You  see  these  are  ideas 
gained  from  the  sense  of  touch,  organic  sensation.  Then  I  took 
the  young  man  and  put  him  through  the  same  examination.  His 
conceptions  of  color  were  based  in  the  purer  emotions.  See  the  dif- 
ference. Now  why  should  there  be  that  difference?  I  do  not  want 
to  go  on  in  the  development  of  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we  ex- 
pect to  study  this  subject,  this  problem  of  teaching  the  blind,  study 
it  scientifically,  we  have  got  to  begin  in  the  same  way  that  we  begin 
when  we  teach  seeing  people,  normal  people.    Would  the  educator 
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today  who  is  connected  with  the  instruction  of  normal  pupils  set 
aside  his  whole  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  and  all  the 
other  things  connected  therewith  and  expect  to  make  any  real 
scientific  progress  in  his  work?  Not  a  bit.  You  would  call  him  in- 
sane if  he  proposed  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Now  you  have  persons  with  four  senses.  I  saw  one  the  other 
da^,  exhibited  at  the  educational  convention  at  Omaha,  who  had 
only  three  senses.  Why  not  go  to  work?  Why  not  appoint  a  com- 
mittee that  during  the  next  two  years  shall  begin  a  series  of  psycho- 
logical investigations  or  experiments  with  people  who  were  born 
blind  or  who  became  blind  at  such  an  early  age  that  they  have  now 
no  color  sight,  and  make  reports  from  time  to  time?  Let's  call  in 
to  our  assistance  the  most  expert  psychologists  in  the  country.  You 
have  psychological  laboratories  at  Harvard  and  Yale  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  Chicago  University;  you  have  them 
all  over  the  country;  they  are  accessible  to  the  men  conducting  these 
experiments,  and  they  are  all  profoundly  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  in  fact,  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  John  Bewey,  of 
the  Chicago  University,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  psychologists  in  this 
country;  and  Mr.  Allen,  I  think,  has  discussed  the  matter  recently 
with  Prof.  Royce. 

Mr.  Allen:     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jones:  Well,  you  have  a  man  right  there  at  home  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Now  this  is  the  study  of  the  mind. 
It  don't  make  any  ditference  where  we  study  mind;  it  may  be  in 
the  lowest  animal,  if  there  is  a  manifestation.  As  you  come  along 
up  in  the  scale  of  organized  being  through  plants,  animals  and  so 
on  up  to  the  animal  that  has  only  one  sense  or  one  that  has  two 
senses^  or  three  senses,  or  four  senses,  or  five  senses,  we  want  to 
understand  mind  through  all  those  scales,  and  you  can  never  con- 
struct any  scientific  pedagogy  by  teaching  the  blind  until  you  begin 
right  where  the  other  people  have  begun,  where  I  began  years  ago, 
Mr.  Hall.  Well,  now,  we  have  got  the  opportunity  well  developed. 
What  are  we  doing?  You  have  got  this  class  to  deal  with,  and  if 
there  is  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  want  a  scientific 
pedagogy,  why  we  are  the  people.  Let's  go  to  work  and  make  it  now, 
and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  appoint  a  committee  and  we  will  call  in 
these  expert  psychologists.  Here  is  Mr.  Wait,  who  has  got  them 
right  there  in  New  York  at  the  Columbia  University,  and  there  are 
experts  all  over  the  country.  There  is  no  trouble  in  beginning  this. 
I  propose  that  we  go  to  work  now. 

Mr.  W^ait:  I  move  you  a  committee  of  five  on  this  subject  of 
mind  study  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  members  of  the  committee  Mr.  W.  A. 
Jones,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Mr.  Frank  Hall 
and  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wait. 

The  convention  here  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  topic. 
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''Should  the  entire  work  of  institutions  for  educating  the  blind,  in- 
cluding all  provisions  necessary  therefor,  be  classed  as  exclusively 
educational  in  character,  or  should  such  work  and  the  institutions 
where  it  is  done  be  regarded  as  charitable  and  the  pupils  as  the  re- 
cipients of  charity?" 

Mr.  Wait:  I  very  much  dislike  to  have  to  appear  to  introduce 
every  question,  or  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  topics,  because  I  do  not  like  to  occupy  one  minute 
which  might  otherwise  be  taken  up  by  some  other  speaker. 

This  question  is  one  which  appeals  to  every  school  for  the  blind. 
We  want  to  be  affiliated  with  the  work  of  education,  and  with  educa- 
tional institutions.  Our  work  is  that  of  education.  But^  as  3'ou  are 
aware,  in  the  process  of  our  governmental  development  there  is 
being  established  in  almost  every  state  a  board  known  as  the  Board 
of  State  Charities,  or  having  a  designation  similar  to  that,  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that  every  such  board  conceives  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind  children  and  deaf  mute  children  as  being  a  work 
of  charity^  and  the  schools  for  these  children  are  grouped  with  the 
institutions  of  a  charitable  character.  This  is  either  right  or  it  is 
not  right,  the  classification  is  either  justified  or  it  is  not  justified. 
It  is  sought  to  be  justified  on  various  grounds;  the  simplest,  perhaps, 
and  the  single  one,  being  that  physical  or  material  bodily  comforts, 
living  and  clothing,  are  furnished  to  these  children,  and  therefore 
that  constitutes  these  institutions  charitable  in  their  character  and 
makes  the  children  the  recipients  of  charity  w^hile  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. Ought  the  people  of  the  State  to  be  allowed  to  get  this 
erroneous  idea,  ought  legislators  to  be  allowed  to  so  regard  our 
work,  and  ought  these  state  boards  to  be  so  permitted  to  regard  it? 
If  that  is  right,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it  and  assent  to  it; 
if  it  is  wrong,  we  ought  to  contend  against  it ;  if  it  is  right,  it  ought 
to  be  an  advantage  to  our  pupils  and  to  the  schools;  if  it  is  wrong, 
it  must  be  a  disadvantage.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  a 
sentiment  on  this  question  and  making  it  a])pear  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  must  take  ground  and  hold  it,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  brought  up.  The  work  of  educating  the  blind  and  deaf  mute 
children  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  great  edu- 
cational system  and  as  nothing  else,  and  we  ought  to  repudiate  and 
deny  and  denounce  the  classification  of  our  schools  with  charitable 
institutions. 

Mr.  Sibley :  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  question,  for  the 
reason  it  is  agitated  very  vigorously  just  at  this  time  in  our  owm 
state.  Until  a  year  and  a  half  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  as  a  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  institutions 
were  governed,  and  for  that  matter  are  largely  yet,  by  boards,  each 
one  having  its  own  separate  board.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  w^as  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  there  was  provision 
made  for  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with  consid- 
erable authority  in  certain  directions  and  with  very  limited  author- 
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ity  in  others.  They  exercise  considerable  authority  over  jails,  poor 
houses,  insane  asylums  and  reformatories  generally,  but  have  no 
authority,  as  far  as  the  management  is  concerned,  over  the  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
normal  school.  If  they  find  anything  wrong  in  our  institution,  the 
most  they  can  do  is  to  simply  report  it.  They  have  no  power  to  dis- 
charge anyone  or  employ  anyone,  and,  really,  they  let  us  alone.  Only 
two  members  of  this  committee — it  consists  of  about  nine,  I  think — 
have  visited  us  since  its  creation^  and  were  there  only  a  short  time. 
But  this  board  has  already  done  us  some  harm  by  lumping  us  with 
these  other  institutions.  We  are  working  very  hard  to  have  the 
matter  fixed  by  the  next  legislature. 

We  expect  to  have  our  institution  taken  out  from  under  the  care 
in  any  respect  of  this  State  Board  of  Charities.  It  is  an  outrage  to 
consider  the  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  schools  for 
deaf  and  dumb  as  objects  of  charity  and  those  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  otherwise.  I  call  to  mind  a  case  that  illustrates  this 
same  thing,  which  occurred  in  our  state.  There  was,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  an  intelligent  wealthy  farmer  with  a  number  of 
children.  One  of  the  boys  went  to  the  usual  public  schools,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  entered  the  State  University.  Another  boy,  who 
was  blind,  was  sent  to  us.  He  was  pursuing  his  course  in  our  school 
at  the  same  time  the  other  boy  was  pursuing  his  course  in  the  State 
University,  and,  according  to  the  arguments  of  some  people,  one 
was  an  honored  student  in  the  State  University  and  one  was  in  a 
charitable  institution.  This  is  an  outrage  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
corrected  very  soon. 

Another  point  Mr.  Wait  brought  up,  or  merely  hinted  at.  I  have 
had  occasion  and  do  have  occasion  once  in  a  while  to  speak  in  pub- 
lic on  questions  relative  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  I  invari- 
ably state  that  ours  is  an  educational  institution,  strictly  a  school, 
and  in  no  sense  a  home  or  asylum;  and  right  here  they  bring  that 
up  to  me — "you  board  them  and  clothe  them,  and^  therefore,  it  must 
be  a  charitable  institution."  These  same  peojile  will  say  they  believe 
the  blind  in  the  state  should  have  a  common  school  education,  yet 
they  make  that  remark.  To  give  the  blind  a  common  school  educa- 
tion you  have  got  to  congregate  them.  If  the  state  were  to  sup- 
ply all  these  special  methods  and  appliances  that  are  required  to 
give  them  an  education,  at  various  places  all  over  the  state,  it  would 
be  far  more  expensive  than  it  is  to  congregate  them  in  one  school 
and  teach  them.  They  are  congregated  simply  as  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy, in  one  sense.  If  you  consider  the  expense  of  educating  some 
seeing  children  and  carrying  them  through  the  public  schools  and 
universities,  you  will  find  that  a  great  many  of  them  have  cost  the 
state  more  for  their  education  than  some  blind  children  who  have 
finished  their  course  with  us. 

Mr.  Dymond:  We  do  not  always  look  for  precedents  from  this 
side  to  the  mother  country,  but  in  England  the  institutions  for  the 
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blind,  so  far  as  they  are  educational,  are  now  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  department  of  education.  I  was  interested  in  a  visit 
paid  to  our  friend  Mr.  Campbell's  school,  unfortunately  during  his 
absence  owing  to  the  vacation,  but  I  learned  from  a  very  intelli- 
gent officer  there  that  the  London  Board  of  Education  has  taken 
over  his  school  bodily  with  the  exception  of  one  house,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  higher  education.  He  retains,  I 
believe,  the  general  management,  and  the  special  management  of 
the  school  that  I  have  mentioned,  so  that  the  education  of  the  blind, 
not  only  there  but  in  other  places  in  England,  is  now  recognized  as 
being  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  education  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  state.  I  was  sorry  that  we  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  question  of  compulsory  education.  Every  blind 
child  and  every  seeing  child  is  bound  now,  in  England,  to  be  edu- 
cated; parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school.  In 
many  of  the  larger  cities  the  blind  are  taught  in  connection  with 
the  public  school,  because  there  are  enough  blind  children  there  to 
admit  of  special  methods  being  provided  for  their  benefit,  but  they 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  those  cases  pupils  of  a  public 
school.  But  with  regard  to  residential  schools,  it  is  also  required 
that  every  child  shall  attend  one  or  another  of  these  schools,  and 
parents  may  choose  whether  they  will  send  them  to  a  school  in 
their  own  immediate  neighborhood  or  to  one  farther  off,  but  they 
must  all  be  sent  to  a  certificated  school  registered  under  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Only  those  that  are  so  certificated  receive  a  per, 
capita  allowance  from  the  government  in  consideration  of  the  work 
that  they  are  doing,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  has 
arisen  up  in  England  a  competition  between  the  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  number  of  children,  and  the 
effect,  of  course,  is  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  blind  education 
there.  The  school  that  has  the  best  appliances,  that  is  managed  on 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  principles^  that  attains,  in  fact,  the 
highest  reputation  through  examinations  which  take  place  from 
year  to  year^  is  the  one  that  attracts  attention  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country^  of  which,  as  you  know,  the  geographical  ex- 
tent is  small.  Therefore^  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  who  is 
living,  say  in  Norfolk,  to  know  all  about  a  school  in  Birmingham, 
or  vice  versa,  because  everybody  in  England  is  everybody's  next- 
door  neighbor.  Therefore  there  has  arisen  a  system  of  competition, 
and  the  system  of  education  has  arisen  and  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  general  educational  law. 

Mr.  Anagnos:  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  is  praise  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts.  When  the  statement  was 
put  before  them  that  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  did  not  belong  to  them,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  Massachusetts  did  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  the  legislature 
from  passing  a  law  putting  our  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation.   There  are  boards  of  charities  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
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know  those,  wlio^  after  once  having  learned  to  manage  public  institu- 
tions, are  very  fond  of  continuing  to  manage  them.  They  are  some- 
thing like  the  tiger  which,  after  drinking  a  few  drops  of  blood,  wants 
more,  and  they  have  been  doing  and  are  doing  incalculable  mischief. 
They  are  degrading  the  children  of  the  people  b^^  associating  them 
with,  and  treating  them  as,  paupers,  by  treating  them  as  objects 
of  charity,  by  treating  them  as  a  class  of  degraded  people,  as  if 
they  had  no  rights  and  as  if  every  state  in  this  Union  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  these  children  as  it  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation of  other  children.  They  forget  all  that,  they  want  their 
legal  authority,  they  want  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  political 
influence  and  to  do  that  sacrifice  the  feelings  and  the  sentiments,  the 
self-respect  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families.  Gentlemen, 
what  is  worse  than  that?  What  began  some  time  ago  in  Minnesota 
has  been  coming  into  other  states,  to  my  regret,  recently,  and  what 
is  it?  For  the  sake  of  economy  they  form  a  central  managing  board 
or  board  of  control,  financial  in  every  respect,  and  that  board  man- 
ages the  state's  prisons,  the  reform  schools,  the  alms  houses,  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  al- 
most every  institution  except  the  public  school.  That  is  a  vicious 
beginning,  and,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on,  will  have  a  tremendous  ef- 
fect upon  the  fate  of  the  institutions,  upon  the  sentiment,  upon  the 
feeling,  upon  the  character  of  the  communities  in  which  these  in- 
stitutions exist;  and  therefore  under  this  roof  and  before  this  as- 
sembly I  must  say  that  it  is  our  duty,  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us, 
not  only  to  protest  in  words  but  to  use  his  influence  to  stop  the 
progress  of  that  vicious  thing.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Metcalfe:  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  on  this  question.  Up  to 
the  present  time  in  Utah  we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  our  school 
for  the  blind  and  our  school  for  the  deaf  entirely  separated  from 
this  idea  of  being  charitable  institutions.  When  our  school  for  the 
deaf  was  established,  it  w^as  made  a  part  of  the  State  University, 
and  it  continued  as  such  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  now  separate 
from  the  university,  but  that  connection  has  given  it,  in  the 
thoughts  and  minds  of  the  people,  the  idea  of  being  entirely  an  edu- 
cational institution,  and  I  hope  that  we  sliall  be  able  to  have  this 
idea  continued  and  that  our  school  will  never  be  thought  of  as  a 
charitable  school  or  an  object  of  charity  in  any  way. 

I  would  like,  also,  to  say  that  we  have  in  Utah  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law,  by  means  of  which  we  can  bring  anj  blind  or  deaf  child  into 
the  school  between  the  ages  of  8  and  18  for  a  period  of  six  months 
in  each  year;  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  enforce  the  law;  there  is 
no  blind  or  deaf  child  in  the  state  but  what  can  be  brought  into 
school.  That  subject  was  on  the  program,  but  was  passed  over^  and 
I  wish  to  say  this  for  our  own  state. 
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EXAMINATION  METHODS. 

Mr.  Ray:  I  have  no' speech  to  make,  and  if  nobody  else  has,  I 
move  we  pass  it. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wait:  One  moment,  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  subject 
of  examinations.  Mv  time  was  taken  up  just  a  moment.  I  wanted 
to  ask  some  questions  upon  that  subject,  as  to  the  practice  of  other 
schools  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  President:     If  there  is  no  objection,  Mr.  Wait  can  proceed. 

On  request  of  the  President,  Mr.  Gardner  Fuller  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wait:     As  to  how  examinations  are  carried  on,  and  simply 
to  also  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  system  of  examinations  in  our 
own  state,  the  advantage  of  which  both  Mr.  Fuller's  school  and  my 
own  enjoy.    Our  examinations  occur  three  times  a  year.    The  exam- 
ination questions  are  prepared  by  the  central  body  of  school  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  .  Examination 
questions  are  provided  by  the  office  at  the  city  of  Albany.     They 
are  sent  out  in  due  season  to  be  received  by  every  school.    On  the 
day  appointed  they  are  opened.     The  regulations  are  read  to  the 
schools  and  the  examination  proceeds.    The  answer  papers  are  pre- 
pared and  the  teachers  take  these  papers.    Any  that  fall  under  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  are  retained,  those  which  earn  seventy-five  per 
cent  or  over  are  sent  to  the  office  at  Albany,  and,  if  accepted,  the 
pupil  receives  from  the  department  at  Albany  a  pass  card  upon  each 
subject.    So  many  pass  cards  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  certificate  and  so 
many  certificates  to  a  certificate  of  higher  grade,  and  so  on.     The 
value  of  this  examination  is  this,  that  it  is  the  same  examination 
that  is  given  in  all  of  these  subjects  in  the  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies upon  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hours  and  under  the  same 
conditions.     This  brings  our  pupils  upon  a  plane  w^here  they  are 
tested  by  the  same  standards  as  the  pupils  in  the  other  schools  of 
the  state.    We  began  ten  years  ago  with  trepidation,  with  a  single 
pupil,  a  young  man  who  took  the  first  year  examination  in  Greek 
and  successfully  passed  it.    In  June  last  fifty-four  different  pupils 
took  these  examinations  successfully,  in  doing  which  we  employed 
thirty-two  Remington  typewriters  for  five  successive  days.     The 
examinations  were  taken  in  seventeen  different  subjects.    The  re- 
turn from  the  office  has  not  been  received.    Our  rating,  of  course,  is 
not  yet  accepted  by  the  office.    They  may  reject  our  rating,  and,  if 
they  do,  then  we  inquire  why,  and  that  brings  our  teachers  into 
question.     If  good  reasons  appear,  an  appeal  from  a  rating  made 
b}^  the  examination  department  may  be  taken. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  give  the  subject  of  examinations  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  seeing  school  attention,  and  apply  it  not  only  in 
the  literary  department  but  in  the  musical  department,  get  the 
same   standards  and  apply  them,  and  let  the  same  judges  pass  upon 
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the  papers,  we  will  raise  onr  schools  at  once  a  hundred  per  cent 
above  the  dead  level  of  almost  hopelessness  and  also  get  out  of  the 
ruts  which  w^e  got  into  when  we  had  only  self-constituted  stand- 
ards by  which  to  measure. 

Mr.  Morrison:  These  questions  that  are  sent  out  are  the  same 
questions  exactly  sent  to  all  other  schools,  of  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Wait :  On  the  same  day,  at  the  same  time,  precisely  the  same 
questions,  printed  and  made  up  at  Albany  and  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  every  school  in  the  State  at  the  hour  when  the  examination 
is  to  begin. 

Mr.  Dymond:  You  speak  of  these  questions  being  sought  by 
other  states  of  the  Union  and  also  by  foreign  countries.  You  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  all  the  answ^ers  are  passed  upon  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Wait:  Yes,  sir.  These  examinations  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  taken  in  various  states  and  foreign  coun- 
tries upon  different  topics,  the  arrangement  being  made  with  the 
office  at  Albany,  the  papers  being  sent  back  to  Albany  to  be  passed 
upon.  They  are  all  made  under  affidavits,  and,  if  the  papers  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  university,  then  the  certificate,  diploma  or  degree 
w^hich  has  been  won  will  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Dymond:     xlnd  the  subjects,  of  course,  may  be  selected? 

Mr.  Wait:     Certainly. 

Mr.  Dymond:     You  are  not  compelled  to  take  a  course  of  subjects? 

Mr.  Wait:  There  are  some  eighty  different  subjects  from  which 
choice  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Dymond:  If  I  should  desire,  for  instance,  that  my  pupil 
should  take  the  examination  in  English  literature,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  avail  of  that  advantage? 

Mr.  Wait:  Possibly.  I  believe  the}'  require  ten  persons  in  one 
place. 

Mr.  Shotwell:  I  desire  to  ask  a  single  question:  The  ten  stu- 
dents would  not  necessarily  be  students  of  a  particular  school,  would 
they?  Might  not  four  blind  students  and  six  high  school  students 
of  the  same  town  or  city  constitute  the  ten? 

Mr.  Wait:     Quite  so. 

Q.     Are  there  any  charges,  Mr.  Wait? 

Mr.  Wait :  I  think  the  charges  are  merely  nominal  for  the  papers. 
They  are  sent  out  in  sealed  envelopes. 

Mr.  Fuller :  Meets  the  expense  of  the  office,  for  looking  over  the 
papers  that  are  returned  to  the  office  from  outside  of  the  state.  It 
is  a  trifle,  not  over  twenty-five  cents  for  each  pupil. 

The  subject  of  "School  records,  certificates,  etc..*'  was,  on  motion, 
passed,  and  the  next  subject  was  taken  up. 

READERS    AND    OTHER    TEXT-BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Mr.  Eay:  I  think  I  was  the  one  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  proposed  this  topic.  I  want  to  give  my  reasons  for 
it  in  just  a  few  words.    I  know"  very  well  it  is  impracticable  to  print, 
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in  our  embossed  type  of  any  kind,  the  various  series  of  readers  fur- 
nished our  public  schools  in  the  ink  print.  I  recognize  that  as  a  fact, 
and  yet,  while  it  is  a  fact,  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  improvement  made  in  our  printing  house  work  in  this  direc- 
tion; and,  without  in  anywise  criticising  the  committee  appointed  by 
this  association,  or  in  anywise  reflecting  upon  the  management  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  I  should  like  exceed- 
ingly much  if  some  action  might  be  taken  by  means  of  which  a  more 
modern,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  slang  expression,  up-to-date  series  of 
readers  might  be  provided  for  our  schools.  Our  First  Star  Readers 
and  Second  Star  Readers,  Butler's  Readers,  etc.,  serve  a  very  good 
purpose.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  with  our  present  appliances,  espe- 
cially, it  would  not  be  out  of  order  if  this  Association  should  ap- 
point a  committee  who  should  recommend,  say  two  years  hence,  a 
series  of  readers  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind.  I  speak  of  this  not  so  much  for  personal  reasons,  or 
even  for  olBflcial  reasons,  as  for  this  reason,  that  my  primary  teachers 
are  exceedingly  anxious  that  some  improvements  might  be  made 
along  this  line. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  claim  the  attention  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  any  discussion;  1  itel  myself  incompetent  lo  discuss  these 
topics.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  my  reasons  for  suggesting  this 
topic  and  want  some  of  the  older  and  wiser  men  in  the  profession  to 
solve  the  difficulty  and  give  us  some  practical  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and,  at  the  same  time,  some  provision  for  the  betterment  in 
this  direction,  if  the  suggestion  is  at  all  tenable. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  I  think  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ray  very  well  put  in 
regard  to  the  readers  that  he  referred  to.  The  Star  Readers  are  in 
Line  print.  When  we  printed  in  Point  we  took  Appleton's  Read- 
ers. Subsequently  the  publication  committee  has  had  printed  Miss 
Wright's  Readers,  which  are  among  the  most  recent  of  the  readers, 
quite  a  complete  series,  and  our  kindergartener  prepared  a  reader 
of  her  own  for  her  kindergarten  classes  that  was  a  most  excellent 
reader,  but  that  was  in  Line.  I  am  sure  that  the  publication  com- 
mittee would  be  very  glad  to  print  or  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
any  primer  or  reader  or  primary  reader  or  series  of  primary  read- 
ers that  would  be  desired,  in  fact,  I  would  say  it  is  with  the  readers 
that  we  can  best  afford  to  make  changes,  because  they  are  more 
largely  used  than  any  other  book  and  there  is  no  loss  on  them.  All 
of  our  elementary  readers  of  every  kind  have  more  than  paid  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Ray :  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  thought  very  probably  our 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  books  for 
publication  might  have  their  hands  sufficiently  full. 

Mr.  Huntoon:  W>11,  it  would  have  to  come  through  them,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  Ray:  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  work  might  be 
accomplished  by  a  special  committee.    I  have  no  objection  to  the 
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matter  being  referred  to  this  committee.  Thej  are  the  most  compe-  1 
tent  ones,  no  doubt,  to  pass  upon  it  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  if 
special  attention  is  called  to  this  direct  line  of  work,  and  yet,  a^  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  their  hands  may 
be  so  tied  and  filled  with  work  as  to  make  it  advisable  at  least  to 
appoint  a  special  committee.  I  will  not  insist  upon  it,  though,  but 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  this  feature.  If  it  can  be  accomplished 
otherwise,  why,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  best  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  today 
are  not  using  series  of  readers  any  more.  One  of  our  very  best 
schools  has  used  no  reader  but  the  First  Reader  for  the  last  five 
years,  using  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  supplement- 
ary reading,  but  using  it  as  the  reading  matter.  Our  second  grade 
pupils  in  the  same  school  are  reading  Hiawatha  and  they  are  read- 
ing an  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  one  school  with  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  connected.  We  had  ten  books  in  each  grade 
that  were  read,  but  there  were  very  few  of  them  that  were  the  so- 
called  readers.  We  had  ten  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  j 
and  so  on  lip  to  the  eighth  grade,  making  eight  sets  of  ten  books 
in  a  set. 

Mr.  Ray:  I  want  to  say  that  my  remarks  were  not  intended  to 
lead  the  members  of  the  Association  to  believe  that  simply  But- 
ler's or  anybody's  else  series  of  readers  that  is  known  to  the' world 
should  be  adopted,  but  simply  a  series  of  readers  or  graded  books 
along  the  very  line  about  which  you  speak. 

Mr.  Huntoon:     Not  necessarily  a  set  of  readers? 

Mr.  Ray:  Not  by  any  means,  but  rea^ling  matter  which  we  could 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  pupils  for  leisure  hours  or  school  work. 
We  use  a  great  deal  of  extra  outside  reading. 

Mr.  Hall :  There  are  some  excellent  little  stories  from  the  Youth's 
Companion.     We  have  put  some  of  them  into  Braille. 

Mr.  Fuller  stated  that  the  report  of  the  Memorial  Committee  was 
not  yet  completed,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  time  for  pre- 
senting the  same  was  extended  until  the  memorial  resolutions  could 
be  completed  and  handed  over  to  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  would  move  that  the  whole  matter  of  publication 
be  referred  to  the  committee  to  be  appointed  to  publish  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  or  transactions,  with  Mr.  Sibley's  paper  and 
Mr.  Blakeslee's  paper,  with  the  resolutions  and  with  such  an  ab- 
stract of  the  discussions  as  the  committee  can  make  in  the  most 
brief  way. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wait:  I  move  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  of  which  the  mover  shall  not  be  one. 

The  chair  appointed  as  members  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  Dy- 
mond,  Church  and  Wait. 

The  meeting  here  adjourned  until  evening. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  noticed  in  the  minutes  found 
earlier  in  the  report. 

After  the  rendering  of  an  excellent  musical  program  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  Mr.  Church,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  want  to  tell  you,  on  my  own  part  and  on  behalf  of  the  institution 
that  I  represent  and  on  behalf  of  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  I  thank 
you  all  for  coming  here.  We  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  if  we 
have  only  made  you  as  joyous  as  you  have  made  us,  we  feel  amply 
repaid.  Come  again  to  the  Peninsular  State  whenever  you  can.  You 
will  be  welcome.  (  Applause. ) 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING. 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  tlie  Blind  held 
its  sixteenth  meeting  at  the  I^orth  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  JST.  C,  com- 
mencing July  9,  1902,  with  the  President,  Michael  Anagnos, 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
Association  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  State  by  the  Hon. 
Benj.  P.  Lacy,  State  Treasurer.  To  this  the  President  re- 
plied, and  then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  respond  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  afterwards,  upon  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait 
of  ISTew  York,  Mr.  :N'.  F.  Walker  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Hutton  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray  and  Mr.  W.  I^. 
Jones  of  Raleigh. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  W.  K.  Argo  of  the  Colo- 
rado School,  Lapier  Williams  of  the  Kansas  School,  Dr.  H. 
L.  Piner  of  the  Texas  School,  and  W.  A.  Bowles  of  the  Vir- 
ginia School. 

The  President  called  for  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  the  correlation  of  our  work  with  that 
of  the  JSTational  Educational  Association.  Mr.  Wait  called 
upon  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  four 
years  ago  to  consider  that  question,  to  make  his  report. 

Mr.  Allen  reported  as  follows : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  Department  XVI  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  met  in  business  session  at  the  Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Friday  afternoon,  March  14,  1902.  All  the  members  of 
the  committee  were  present,  namely:  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Presi- 
dent;   Mr.   E.   E.   Allen,   Vice-President;    Mr.   E.   A.   Gruver,    Secretary. 
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Dr.  Bell  presided.  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  editor  of  the  Association  Review, 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations.  After  several  hours 
of  discussion  relative  to  the  subject  of  reorganization,  the  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  Saturday,  March  22d,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  to  further  consider  the  question  of 
reorganization,  and  the  question  of  the  programme  for  the  Department 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held  in 
Minneapolis  in  July. 

The  committee  met  according  to  arrangement  at  Overbrook,  Saturday 
afternoon,  March  22d.  All  the  members  Avere  present,  also  Mr.  F.  W. 
Booth,  and  Mr.  William  Wait  of  the  ISTew  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  by  special  invitation  of  the  committee.     Dr.  Bell  presided. 

The  committee  approved  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter, 
passed  at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Department  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1900:  "That  for  purposes  of  meeting  we  come  together  as  one  body, 
and  that  hereafter  at  each  meeting  the  subdepartments  for  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  not  sepa- 
rately, as  is  now  the  case." 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  motion  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  passed  at 
the  business  meeting  of  the  Department  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1901,  as 
follows:  "That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reorganization  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  officers-elect  for  the 
ensuing  year,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Department,  and  that 
the  same  committee  prepare  a  programme  for  the  next  meeting." 

Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  then  read  the  report  on  organization  offered  to  the 
Department  at  Detroit  in  1901,  and  which  was  referred  to  the  conrmittee, 
as  follows : 

"The  Section  shall  meet  as  one  body  and  not  as  three  separate  bodies, 
as  has  been  the  case. 

"It  shall  hold  its  meetings  as  closely  associated  in  place  as  may  be 
with  the  general  meetings. 

"Its  officers  shall  occasionally  make  an  'effort  to  get  a  paper  on  some 
phase  of  special  education  into  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

"A  serious  effort  shall  be  made  to  get  at  least  one  such  paper  into 
some  section  or  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
other  than  Section  XVI. 

"Encouragement  shall  always  be  given  to  having  in  the  Section  meet- 
ings papers  and  discussions  by  those  not  directly  connected  with  the 
work  of  special  education. 

"Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  special  schools  or  pupils  had  in  connec- 
tion with  any  meeting  of  Section  XVI  shall  be  educational  in  character 
and  of  high  standard,  or,  if  sporadic,  shall  be  particularly  illustrative 
of  one  or  more  papers  presented  at  the  same  meeting.  When  possible 
and  practical,  exhibits   of  the  work  of   special   schools   shall  be  placed 
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side  by  side  Avith  similar  educational  exhibits  from  otlier  kinds  of 
schools.  Papers  and  discussions  coming  before  Section  XVI  shall  be 
general  in  treatment,  or  of  such  character  as  to  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  teachers  in  general;  to  that  end,  therefore,  all  controversy 
over  special  methods  and  systems  shall  be  out  of  order,  and  as  such  dis- 
pensed with." 

After  due  consideration,  the  committee  approved  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Allen's  report,  and  begs  to  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  The  name  of  the  Department  shall  be  Department  of  Special  Edu- 
cation— relating  to  children  demanding  special  means  of  instruction. 

2.  The  object  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  bring  persons  engaged  in 
the  education  of  children  requiring  special  methods  of  instruction  into 
contact  and  affiliation  Avith  teachers  in  general,  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  for  mutual  benefit. 

3.  All  communications  shall  be  non-technical  in  character  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  an  interchange  of  ideas  between  those  engaged  in  gen- 
eral and  those  engaged  in  special  education. 

4.  To  secure  from  specialists  papers  of  general  interest  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  general  Convention  or  its  Sections. 

5.  To  secure  from  prominent  educators  the  presentation  of  papers 
before  this  Department. 

6.  All  matters  to  be  presented  at  any  meeting  shall  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  chair  appointed  Mr.  xlUen  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  in  making  an  interesting  programme  for  the  meeting 
in  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  Gruver  to  secure  papers  from  the  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  and  agreed  himself  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  interesting 
papers  from  general  educators  for  Department  XVI  and  to  represent  the 
Department  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  Convention. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  invite  the  officers  of  the  several  Institutions  at 
Faribault,  Minn.,  to  constitute  a  local  committee  of  arrangements. 

The  followiug  resolution  v/as  offered  by  A.  J.  Huttoii  of 
Wisconsin : 

Resolved,  That  having  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  reorganization  of  Section  XVI  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  this  body,  in  convention  assembled  here  to-day, 
heartily  approving,  as  it  does,  the  real  affiliation  with  the  Xational 
Educational  Association  aimed  at  hj  said  committee,  does  endorse  said 
report  in  all  its  features;  and  it  further  resolves  that  word  of  this 
action  be  sent  to  Dr.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  President  of  Section  XVI  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in  time  to  convey  it  to  the  Section 
now  in  session  at  Minneapolis. 
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A  long  discussion  ensued.  A  substitute  was  offered  by 
B.  B.  Huntoon  of  Kentucky,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  correlation  of 
our  Avork  with  that  of  the  National  Educational  Association  be  received 
with  thanks,  and  be  filed,  and  the  committee  discharged.  And  that  the 
President  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  express  the  thanks  of  this 
Association  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  to  say  that 
we  desire  a  closer  alliance  and  a  more  intimate  and  general  association 
with  the  educators  of  the  country  than  is  provided  for  in  Article  XVI 
of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Discussion  was  continued  for  some  time,  wben  the  previous 
question  was  called  for,  and  a  vote  by  States  was  demanded. 

The  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  was  taken, 
and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  the  following  vote : 

The  States  voting  aye  were  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, 'Ohio,  ^\^est  Virginia. 

The  States  voting  no  were  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  York 
City,  TsTew  York  State,  J^orth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,,  Wisconsin. 

The  vote  of  Maryland  was  divided;  and  Connecticut, 
Florida  and  Ontario  were  excused  from  voting. 

The  question  then  coming  up  on  the  original  resolution 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  ayes  to  eight  noes. 

The  Executive  Committee  next  reported  the  progTamme 
that  they  had  prepared,  which  was  adopted  and  carried 
through  with  such  changes  as  were  needed. 

The  following  was  the  programme  prepared  for  the  Six- 
teenth Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Raleigh,  ISl.  C,  July  9,  10  and 
11,  1902: 

PROGRAMME . 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY  9,    1902,   9:30   A.   M. 

The  President,  Mr.  Anagnos,  in  the  chair. 
Address   of   Welcome — Hon    Charles    B.    Aycock,    Governor    of   North 
Carolina   and  the  Trustees  of  the  North   Carolina   School   for  the 
Blind. 
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Response — On  behalf  of  the  Association,  by  the  President. 
Transaction  of  Business. 

Institute — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lapier  Williams,  Kan. 
Paper — "The  Kindergarten."     Miss  Winnifred  Messmore,  Ont. 

General  discussion,  led  by  the  Director. 
Topic — "What  is  the  economic  value  and  what  are  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  literary  instruction  in  our  schools?" 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  O'clock. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Institute— Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Va.,  Director. 
Paper — "The  employment  of  blind  Avomen  after  leaving  school."  Miss 
Mary  Schenk. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  Mich. 
Topic — "Ought  schools  for  the  blind  to  assume  the  functions  of  trade 
schools  ?" 

Discussion  ojiened  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  Col. 
Topic — "Imagination   in   piano   playing."     Presented   by   Mr.    John   A. 
Simpson,  N.  C. 

General  discussion. 

Evening  Session,  7:30  O'clock. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Institute — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  New  York. 
Paper — "The  true  character  and  just  status  of  schools  for  the  blind." 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Pa. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  Mass. 
Topic — "What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  typewriter  for  the  blind?" 
Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Va. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  9:30  A.  M. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Institute — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton,  Wis. 
Paper — "The  moral,  corrective  and  economic  value  of  physical  train- 
ing."    Mr.  H.  L.  Piner,  Texas. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Pa. 
Topic — "What  is  the  best  means  of  securing  co-operation  in  the  teach- 
ing force?" 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton,  Wis. 
Topic — "A  primer  for  the  blind."     Miss  Elizabeth  Crow,  N.  C. 

General  discussion. 
Topic — "The  use  and  abuse  of  arithmetic  slates." 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves,  Ala. 
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Afternoo??  Sessioiy,  2:30  O'clock. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Institute — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Md. 
This  session  will  be  an  open  conference  for  bringing  out  by  questions 
and  answers  the  points  in  which  members  may  be  specially  interested. 
The  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the  following  order: 
Matters  connected  with 

1.  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Academic  departments. 

2.  Music  department. 

3.  Manual  training. 

4.  Physical  training. 

5.  Discipline. 

6.  General  administration. 

Questions  and  answers  should  be  concise  and  should  cover  a  single 
subject  only.  Controversial  questions  will  be  avoided,  and  no  ques- 
tion Avill  be  considered  to  which  objection  is  made. 

E\^NiNG  Session. 

Thursday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  social  function^. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  11,  9:30  A.  M. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Institute — under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Penna. 
Paper — "The  higher  edxication  of  the  blind."     James  J.  Dow. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker. 
Topic — "Ought  the   education   of   the   blind   in   music   be   curtailed    or 
limited  on  the  ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to  this  pur- 
pose are  wasted?" 

Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  Ohio. 

Afternoon  Session,  2:30  p.  m. 

Transaction  of  Business — the  President  in  the  chair. 

Adjournment. 

iNoTE. — The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  will  preside  at  each  session 
during  the  transaction  of  business,  after  which  the  Convention  will 
resolve  into  a  Teachers'  Institute  under  the  direction  of  a  member. 

Institute  directors  respectively  Avill  be  prepared  to  guide  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  presented  and  make  such  suggestions  as  will  bring 
out  the  best  thought  of  the  Convention. 

The  Association  then  resolved  itself  into  an  Institute,  over 
whicli  Mr.  Anagnos  was  called  to  preside. 

The  first  paper  was  entitled  Kindergarten  Work  Among 
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the  Blind,  by  Miss  Winnifred  Messmore  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was  read  by  Miss  Mary 
Schenk  of  the  ]^orth  Carolina  School. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK  AMONG  THE  BLIND. 

BY    MISS    WINNIFRED    MESSMORE, 

Kindergarten  Directress,  Ontario  Institntion  for  the  Blind. 

Perhaps  nowhere  can  the  real  beneficence  of  Froebel's  Avork  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Founded  to 
provide  means  for  the  best  development  and  most  complete  and  thor- 
ough training  of  sightless  children  at  the  most  impressionable  period 
of  their  lives,  it  is  fulfilling  its  mission  with  remarkable  success ;  and 
could  the  great  man  Avitness  the  unfolding  and  .expanding  of  these  little 
minds  so  shrouded  in  darkness,  he  would  indeed  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  and  be  satisfied.  It  leads  them  into  paths  of  learning  through 
orderly  doing  and  pleasant  play,  lays  the  foundation  for  industry  and 
happiness,  opening  to  them  the  way  of  growth  as  a  result  of  their  own 
activity. 

In  speaking  of  Kindergarten  Avork  as  carried  on  at  the  Brantford 
Institution,  and  I  suppose  the  same  holds  good  at  all  similar  institu- 
tions, we  find  a  great  difi'erence  betAveen  it  and  the  public  school  Kin- 
dergarten, inasmuch  as  AA^e  do  not  haA^e  the  children  for  but  tAA^o  or 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  then  dismissing  them  to  their  seA^eral 
homes,  where  they  are  under  the  care  of  their  mothers;  but  they  are 
AA'ith  us  continuallj",  knoAving  no  other  home  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  suitable  occupation  for  them. 
Blind  children,  not  having  the  many  resources  of  sighted  ones  for 
amusement  and  entertainment,  and  as  aa'c  realize  fully  the  truth  of  the 
adage  that  Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands,  Ave  liaA^e  in  connection 
Avith  the  Kindergarten  primary  Avork,  teaching  the  simplest  rules  in 
arithmetic  by  means  of  Kindergarten  materials,  and,  since  to  the  child, 
eA'en  more  than  any  other,  reading  is  of  paramoimt  importance,  as  it 
gives  him  food  for  imagination  and  takes  him  out  of  himself,  reading 
is  also  taught,  suiting  of  course  -the  manner  of  instruction  to  the  age 
and  dcA^elopment  of  the  child.  And  just  here  let  me  say  that  although 
a  pvipil  may  come  to  us  at  eight  years  of  age,  Ave  rarely  find  his  dcA'-el- 
opment  much  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  child  of  six.  Generally 
speaking,  at  home  the  blind  child  is  left  almost  entirely  to  his  own 
devices,  nothing  is  expected  of  him,  the  other  children  attending  school 
and  having  their  oaati  games  and  occupations,  into  AA^hich  he  cannot 
enter,  and  in  most  cases  the  mother  being  too  busy  to  dcA^ote  much 
time  to  him,  he  comes  to  us  Avith  senses  all  asleep,  a  timid,  dependent 
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creature,  knowing  nothing  of  his  own  powers,  whose  thoughts  are  indi- 
cated by  the  oft-repeated  words  "I  can't  do  that,"  or  "That's  too  hard 
for  me,"  afraid  to  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  lest  some  un- 
known evil  come  upon  him.  He  may  be  likened  to  a  plant  which  has 
sprouted  in  the  dark,  weak  and  colorless,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  there 
will  droop  lower  and  lower,  until  all  possibility  of  beaiity  is  lost;  or 
perhaps  he  may  be  more  fittingly  compared  to  the  chrysalis,  inert,  with 
all  his  latent  powers  awaiting  but  the  warm  breezes  and  genial  sun- 
shine to  call  them  into  being.  Yet  after  having  been  with  us  but  a 
short  time  the  change  is  perfectly  amazing.  The  "I  can't  do  that"  is 
changed  into  "That's  easy  for  me,"  and  one  often  hears  "I  couldn't  do 
that  when  I  first  came,  but  now  I  can."  And  the  fearlessness  and  free- 
dom with  which  such  children  go  from  place  to  .place,  or  play  their 
games,  without  thought  of  harm,  is  surprising.  The  latter  is  no  doubt 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  special  training  which  they  receive 
several  times  a  week  in  the  gymnasium,  an  extremely  well-equipped 
department  of  the  Institution,  where  the  little  tots  as  well  as  the  older 
pupils  go  through  their  varied  exercises,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gymnastic  instructor.  And  one  needs  but  to  hear  the  children  say 
"Oh !  good !  this  is  our  day  in  the  gym,"  to  realize  how  much  this 
method  of  directing  their  self-activity  is  appreciated. 

The  Kindergarten  in  the  0.  I.  B.  was  established  about  fourteen 
years  ago,  having  an  average  of  fifteen  pupils;  this  year,  owdng  to  sev- 
eral having  been  transferred  to  higher  grades,  the  attendance  is  slightly 
less.  But  with  these  pupils,  where  individual  work  is  a  necessity, 
especially  with  beginners,  a  larger  class  is  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
cannot  be  properly  attended  to.  The  necessity  for  Kindergarten  work 
in  schools  for  the  blind  is  that  it  gives  the  child  a  series  of  simple, 
attractive  and  well-graded  successes,  and  by  means  of  these  the  help- 
less child  can  emerge  from  his  overgrown  babyhood,  and  do  something. 
Then,  since  "nothing  succeeds  like  success,"  his  success  inspires  him  to 
try  again.  I  well  remember  a  child  coming  for  the  first  time  when  we 
were  vising  clay;  he  was  one  of  the  most  helpless  of  the  helpless,  and 
when  I  gave  a  piece  of  clay  into  his  limp  fingers  I  did  not  wonder  at 
his  saying  "I  can't  make  nothing,"  but  I  left  him  and  turned  to  some 
of  the  other  children;  shortly  after  I  heard  a  most  delightful  exclama- 
tion, "Oh,  I've  made  a  marble."  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  very  simple  and 
crude  beginning,  but  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  child 
realized  that  he  had  actually  made  something,  and  was  eager  to  try 
again. 

Being  deprived  of  sight,  the  instict  of  imitation,  that  important  fac- 
tor in  a  child's  education,  is  much  restricted,  and  so,  things  that  the 
normal  child  of  six  has  learned  by  observation  and  intuition,  such  as 
how  to  lace  a  shoe,  fasten  a  button,  keep  his  fingers  out  of  his  eyes, 
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learn  relations,  up,  down,  right,  left,  find  his  way  about  alone,  and 
above  all  the  use  of  his  hands,  must  be  taught  by  continual  repetition, 
which  taxes  the  patience  of  both  pupil  and  instructor.  With  regard 
to  the  adaptation  of  Kindergarten  materials  and  methods  of  the  teach- 
ing of  blind  children,  I  can  only  say  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
Avorkable  ^^ith  advantage  in  education,  but  each  teacher  must  work  out 
her  own  mehods  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  her  material.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is  "What  is  the  best  for  the  child?"  and  each 
child  is  an  individual  and  distinct  problem.  Unless  one  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  child  the  question  cannot  be  answered,  but  most  children 
readily  respond  to  advances  made  toward  them  honestly.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  the  teaching  of  these  children  is  to  secure  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  class  as  individuals,  for,  entering  the  Institu- 
tion as  they  do,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  at  the  same  time,  we 
find  in  a  class  of  sixteen  nine  or  ten  different  stages  of  advancement, 
and  it  is  when  we  are  able  to  direct  these  so  that  each  child  is  working 
ovit  his  own  thoughts  steadily  and  persistently  that  we  achieve  our 
greatest  success. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many  times  "How  we  begin  to  teach 
these  children,  and  through  what  the  first  appeal  is  made."  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  say,  for  we  must  make  use  of  whatever  attracts  each 
child  individually  as  he  comes  to  us,  and  we  often  have  as  many  chan- 
nels through  which  the  interest  is  roused  as  we  have  children.  But 
most  often  the  very  fact  of  being  given  something  to  do,  no  matter  how 
simple,  is  to  them  a  novel  experience,  and  at  once  awakens  interest. 
Occasionally  a  child  may  take  up  his  string  and  let  the  beads  slip 
through  his  hands  listlessly,  but  generally  his  curiosity  is  aroused 
when  he  is  told  that  he  can  string  the  beads,  and  when  he  finds  the  hole 
and  is  able  to  slip  the  beads  on  the  string  he  is  happy  in  the  extreme, 
and  needs  no  further  urging.  The  stringing  of  the  half-inch  beads  on 
laces,  and  the  pegs  and  tiles  are  generally  the  first  occupation  given. 

With  these  children  I  have  used  the  first  "Gift"  almost  wholly  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  number,  form,  and  the  talks  about  ma- 
terials. x\t  first  I  had  used  them  as  with  sighted  children,  in  their 
symbolic  songs  and  games,  but  I  found  that  these  children,  never  hav- 
ing seen  the  different  objects  which  the  ball  may  be  made  to  represent, 
or  their  various  movements,  concluded  more  than  that  "All  things  are 
of  one  pattern  made";  they  said  all  things  were  made  alike,  and  I 
heard  one  little  girl  remark  "How  funny  that  the  birds  and  squirrels 
and  everything  are  just  the  same."  Since  then  the  ball  has  remained 
simply  the  ball,  and  wherever  possible  the  real  object  is  given  them  to 
handle  and  examine.  This  is  still  further  carried  out  in  the  Natural 
History  class,  a  grade  higher  than  the  Kindergarten,  in  this  way  trying 
to  secure  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  object  as  is  possible  under  the  eireum- 
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stances.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  no  symbolism,  for 
if  the  blind  child  could  not  get  away  from  his  actual  surroundings 
and  experiences,  how  bare  and  meagre  would  be  his  life;  but  not 
having  his  sight,  he  cannot  learn  as  other  children  do,  and  for  this 
reason  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  give  him  correct  foundations  for 
his  symbolism.  It  is  only  the  games  they  understand  that  they  enjoy 
playing,  those  of  which  they  have  gained  a  knowledge  through  the 
sense  of  touch  or  hearing.  They  soon  weary  of  games  which  have  been 
taught  to  them,  and  which  they  themselves  are  not  personally  attracted 
to  or  interested  in.  They  enjoy  the  trade  games,  as  nearly  all  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  working  of  blacksmith,  carpenter,  baker, 
cooper,  etc.,  and  these  games  are  general  favorites.  We  use  the  run- 
ning and  skipping  games  very  little,  as  the  gj^mnasium  affords  a  better 
means  for  the  overcoming  of  their  timidity,  and  the  ample  grounds 
around  the  Institution  give  every  chance  for  outdoor  exercise.  The 
games  designed  for  the  training  of  the  senses  are  used  in  every  way 
possible;  they  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  in  other  Kinder- 
gartens, but  our  children  attain  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  than 
those  who,  having  their  sight,  are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  other 
senses.  The  piano  is  used  especially  in  the  training  of  the  ear,  by 
playing  separate  notes,  chords,  scales,  or  a  few  bars  from  some  of  the 
many  songs  they  sing,  and  having  the  children  tell  what  has  been 
played.  One  little  girl  nine  years  of  age  never  fails  to  give  the  cor- 
rect answer,  and  several  others  are  almost  equally  proficient.  A  great 
deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  music  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  nearly 
all  the  little  children  belonging  to  the  junior  vocal  class,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  musical  instructor  of  the  Institution.  Of  course 
we  have  our  own  Kindergarten  songs,  and  the  finger  plays  are  especial 
favorites,  although  the  nature  songs  are  very  much  enjoyed.  They 
seem  to  find  the  harmony  of  sounds  some  compensation  for  color  har- 
mony, which  is  of  course  lacking  in  the  education  of  the  blind;  the 
need  of  this  element  seems  to  be  felt  by  them,  for  they  question  so 
closely  concerning  the  color  of  the  flowers,  sky,  rainbow,  and  delight  in 
stories  descriptive  of  any  of  these,  feeding  their  imagination  with  these 
stories  as  well  as  through  the  songs. 

When  beginning  this  work,  I  thought  that  the  Morning  Talks  would 
necessarily  be  one-sided  affairs,  since  these  children,  not  being  able  to 
see  what  was  going  on  about  them,  would  have  very  little  to  relate; 
but  I  found  that  if  their  eyes  were  closed  their  ears  were  wonderfully 
alert,  and  it  needed  but  a  suggestion  from  me  to  set  them  listening  to 
the  birds,  bees  and  other  insects;  and  a  few  talks  about  flowers,  trees, 
leaves,  stones,  etc.,  awakened  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  I  soon 
had  material  enough  for  a  year's  talks.  Now  they  are  listening  for  the 
birds,  and  the  one  who  was  first  able  to  report  having  heard  a  robin 
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■was  regarded  as  quite  a  hero  by  his  fellows.  A  week  ago  one  little 
chap  came  to  me,  holding  most  tenderly  in  his  hand  one  little  bud  from 
a  "Pussy  Willow,"  his  face  beaming  with  delight  to  think  that  he  had 
found  one  of  Spring's  children.  The  constructive  imagination  of  the 
blind  child  is  to  him  a  never-failing  source  of  delight.  He  listens 
eagerly  for  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  is  always  eager  to  see  (as  he 
says)  anything  new.  Everything  is  very  real  to  him.  The  sunshine  is 
jvist  as  much  a  person  as  his  little  play-fellow,  though  never  a  ray  of 
light  may  have  pierced  the  gloom  Avhich  surrounds  him.  One  Kinder- 
garten room  is  a  very  bright  one,  and  the  children  always  go  around  to 
the  different  windows  to  find  out  if  the  sunshine  is  coming  to  see  them, 
and  there  is  quite  a  rivalry  between  some  whose  tables  are  so  situated 
that  the  sun  always  comes  to  see  them  and  others  not  so  favored.  jSTot 
long  ago,  it  being  cloudy  in  the  morning  and  bright  when  we  came  to 
class  in  the  afternoon,  one  little  boy  started  to  sing  Good  Morning  to 
the  Sunshine,  when  he  was  promptly  stopped  by  a  little  girl,  who  said 
"Say  Good  Afternoon;  the  sunshine  will  think  we  do  not  know  anything 
if  we  say  Good  Morning  now." 

The  materials  used  in  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  are  larger  than 
those  made  use  of  in  ordinary  Kindergartens,  and  the  efforts  confined  as 
far  as  possible  to  the  work  which  has  the  most  practical  value.  In  the 
sewing  the  perforations  are  larger  than  those  used  with  pupils  w^ho  have 
sight,  and  made  so  that  the  roughness  may  be  felt  on  both  sides  of  the* 
card.  For  beginners  we  use  cards  of  perforated  tin,  sewing  with  a 
coarse,  blunt  needle,  and  twine;  much  time  is  expended  in  showing  the 
right  way  to  hold  the  card  and  needle,  and  in  learning  to  thread  the 
needle.  This  latter  is  a  difficult  task,  but  is  accomplished  by  some  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  though  I  seldom  try  to  get  them  to 
do  this  until  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency  has  been  secured  in  the  sew- 
ing. I  have  found  this  occupation  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  blind 
children;  a  few  do  their  work  as  well  as  any  child  with  sight  could, 
but  the  majority  are  less  proficient  in  sewing  than  in  either  weaving 
or  folding. 

In  weaving  we  use  first  oil-cloth  mats  with  slats,  then  when  these 
have  been  mastered  the  manilla  mats  are  used,  either  with  their  corre- 
sponding strips  or  still  using  the  slats,  and  later  the  regular  Kinder- 
garten material.  For  folding  larger-sized  squares  are  used  and  only  the 
simplest  forms,  the  methods  modified  as  seen  fit  to  suit  the  children. 
One  little  girl  in  my  class,  who  is  totally  blind,  folds  as  accurately  as 
other  children  with  the  best  of  sight.  The  blocks  used  in  some  institu- 
tions are  larger  than  those  generally  preferred,  but  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  using  those  of  the  regular  size.  The  tables,  instead  of 
being  merely  marked  off  into  squares,  have  the  lines  cut  into  the  wood, 
so  the  child  can  feel  where  to  place  his  blocks  or  tablets.     Often  a  pad 
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covered  with  some  light  material  is  made  with  the  squares  stitched  on 
it.  This  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  table  and  outlines  made  by  pin- 
ning the  beads  to  this.  The  children  are  then  able  to  examine  their 
work  wdthout  disturbing  it;  the  sticks  being  pierced,  are  treated  in  the 
same  wa3\ 

Clay  modelling  is  very  helpful  and  beneficial  to  these  children  as, 
having  to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  touch  alone  for  their  ideas  of  form, 
they  are  enabled  by  means  of  the  clay  to  form  much  more  correct  ideas 
concerning  objects  than  the  mere  handling  could  ever  give  them.  And 
through  it  this  sense  becomes  so  acute  that  discrepancies  and  resem- 
blances are  noticed  even  more  readily  than  they  would  be  by  sight.  The 
work  of  modelling  in  clay  has  done  almost  more  than  anything  else  to 
prove  that  the  blind  pupil  understands  what  has  been  taught  to  him. 
The  question  is  often  asked.  How  do  you  know  that  this  child  compre- 
hends your  explanation?  The  best  answer  to  this  is  the  completed 
model,  a  pear,  apple,  bunch  of  grapes,  cube,  or  cylinder,  well  moulded 
by  the  child  after  the  object  has  been  explained  to  him,  shows  that  he 
has  grasped  the  correct  idea  of  form  and  size  through  the  sense  of  feel- 
ing. In  this  work  more  than  any  other,  children  are  able  to  see  how 
they  are  responsible  for  certain  results,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
readily  they  apply  the  truths  learned  to  their  behavior.  One  day  we 
were  talking  about  uprightness,  and  I  was  endeavoring  to  explain  the 
word,  when  one  little  fellow  spoke  up  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  know  when 
any  one  is  upright;  he  is  like  the  cube  I  made  yesterday,  all  the  edges 
had  to  be  straight  up  and  down." 

The  work  among  these  children  is  most  interesting  and  full  of  possi- 
bilities, for  though  they  have  not  eyes,  yet  they  see,  and  are  so  happy 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  their  lives  as  joyous  as  possible.  Some 
one  has  said  "You  are  owned  by  the  thoughts  you  cultivate";  so  in  all 
we  do  we  try  to  make  the  thought  underlying  such  that  the  feelings 
generated  thereby  may  be  of  the  purest  and  truest,  so  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  right  living,  which  being  the  true  creative  self-expression  of 
the  individual,  is  the  real  object  of  education. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  w^ere  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved  by  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
their  convocation  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  at  the  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  of  the  Blind,  on  July  9, 
1902,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  given  to  the  Society 
for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  for  their 
providing   for   the   publication   and   distribution   of   an   edition   of   the 
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International  Sunday-school  Lessons,  in  both  the  line  and  the  New 
York  Point  systems,  weekly,  among  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and 
among  the  blind  at  their  homes. 

Resolved,  That  they  commend  the  work  of  this  Society  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  blind,  as  furnishing  invaluable 
aid  in  their  religious  instruction,  and  supplementing  our  work  as  teach- 
ers in  this  direction  to  a  highly  gratifying  extent. 

Resolved,  That  the  various  Schools  for  the  Blind  regarded  the  late 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Sunday-school  Weelcly  for  the  Blind  as  a 
calamity;  and  that  the  resumption  of  its  publication  enabled  them  to 
pursue  the  religious  education  of  their  pupils  with  renewed  efficiency, 
pleasure  and  success. 

Resolved,  That  the  especial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  expressed 
to  our  associate,  H.  L.  Hall,  for  his  disinterested  labors  in  founding 
this  Society,  and  so  managing  it,  that  for  over  thiry  years  its  publica- 
tions have  been  given  freely  to  every  indigent  blind  person  who  has 
applied  for  them,  and  that  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  eminent  suc- 
cess of  his  intelligent  beneficence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
convening  this  9th  day  of  July,  1902,  at  the  North  Carolina  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  do  hereby 
recognize  with  thanksgiving  and  gratitude  the  increased  interest  in 
their  work,  and  the  impetus  and  aid  given  to  it,  by  the  establishment 
in  various  public  libraries  of  a  department  for  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  such  action  to  all  public  libraries,  as  the 
proper  and  important  extension  of  library  beneficences,  in  all  commu- 
nities where  the  blind  are  to  be  found. 

Resolved,  That  the  especial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended  to 
the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany  for  its  wise  and  generous  action 
in  supplementing  our  work  by  publishing  within  the  last  three  years, 
and  providing  for  the  free  circulation  among  the  blind  readers  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  many  embossed  volumes  of  works  of  high  lit- 
erary character  not  technically  educational. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  3  : 30  P.  M. 

July  9 — AFTEnisrooN  Session. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond  opened  the  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion "What  are  the  proper  limitations  of  literary  instruction 
in  our  schools,  and  what  is  the  economic  value  of  its  out- 
come ;  and  should  the  present  literary  curriculmu  be  enlarged, 
and  if  so^  to  what  extent  V^ 
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Messrs.  Rucker^  Smead,  Anagnos,  Graves,  Scliwearingen, 
Wait  and  Oostner  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  J.  A.  Simpson 
of  North  Carolina,  upon  Imagination  in  Piano  Playing : 

THE  IMAGINATION  IN  PIANO   PLAYING. 

The  title  of  this  paper  would  warrant  a  much  broader  treatment  of 
the  subject  than  I  shall  at  present  attempt,  my  purpose  being  chiefly 
to  call  attention  to  one  very  practical  and  purely  technical  detail, 
namely,  the  use  of  the  imagination  as  a  gviide  in  technical  practice. 

The  piano  playing  of  the  majority  of  blind  music  students  is  lacking 
in  precision,  power,  and  freedom.  This  remark  is  so  obviously  true 
that  I  make  it  only  in  order  to  suggest  a  possible  partial  remedy.  The 
cause  of  the  defects  mentioned  is,  of  course,  want  of  sight;  and  the 
remedy  is  to  be  fovmd,  I  think,  in  an  active,  trained  imagination;  that 
is,  in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  form  a  distinct  mental  image  of  the 
key-board. 

The  word  "imagination"  is  used  here  to  designate  the  power  of  form- 
ing mental  images  of  any  kind,  visual,  tactile,  motor,  or  of  any  other 
description.  Some  teachers,  I  am  aware,  hold  that  persons  born  blind, 
and  even  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  at  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
are  incapable  of  forming  such  images  and  can  have  no  conception  of 
form  in  any  way  whatever.  This  error,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  owing  to 
the  use  of  the  term  in  question  as  synonymous  with  "musical  imagina- 
tion." But  this  faculty  has  as  many  modes  of  operation  as  there  are 
senses,  or  powers  of  perception.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. here.  The  fact  that  children  born  blind  learn  to  read, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  they  can  distinguish  and  remember  forms,  and 
hence,  that  they  can  imagine  them.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  then, 
that  all  our  music  pupils  have  this  power  in  some  one  of  its  various 
forms;  and  what  I  now  wish  to  urge  is  that  it  should  be  cultivated  to 
the  utmost.  In  my  own  attempts  at  this  work,  I  prepared,  some  years 
ago,  a  set  of  exercises  which  have  proved  useful  and  which,  with  your 
indulgence,  I  shall  describe  very  briefly.  They  are  extremely  simple, 
and  have  doubtless  occurred  to  many  teachers;  their  value  will  depend 
rather  upon  the  persistency  with  which  they  are  used  than  upon  any 
unusual  merit  in  the  exercises  themselves. 

When  a  pupil  has  become  sufficiently  familial-  with  the  key-board  to 
find  readily  by  touch  any  key  that  may  be  called  for,  he  should  be 
taught  to  find  his  way  by  mental  vision;  or,  as  Mr.  Edward  Baxter 
Perry  expresses  it,  "to  think  the  key-board."  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  ever  learned  to  play  the  piano  well  who   could  not   do  this. 
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Mr.  Perry  does  it  habitually,  and  he  is  probably  indebted  to  this  fact 
for  much  of  his  remarkable  firmness  and  precision  of  touch. 

In  the  first  exercise  the  pupil  places  his  hand,  in  the  usual  position 
for  playing,  over  five  white  keys,  say  from  G  to  G,  and  strikes  them 
singly  as  called  for  by  the  teacher,  without  moving  the  hand  in  any 
way  to  feel  for  the  keys.  When  this  can  be  done  Avithout  hesitation, 
the  black  keys  included  in  the  group  should  be  struck  in  the  same  way. 
The  teacher  must  be  sure,  of  course,  that  the  pupil  does  actually  think 
out  the  position  of  the  keys  instead  of  feeling  for  them.  If  necessary, 
let  the  pupil  tell  under  what  finger  the  required  key  lies,  before  strik- 
ing it. 

Some  pupils  can  do  this  alniost  perfectly  at  the  first  attempt,  while 
others  will  take  weeks  to  learn  even  the  first  exercise.  The  former 
class  have  doubtless  already  learned  to  make  the  mental  images  Ave  are 
considering,  and  need  only  the  more  difficult  exercises.  Children  Avho 
find  it  hard  to  do  such  Avork  give  the  best  evidence  of  their  need  of  the 
training  Avhich  these  exercises  are  intended  to  proA'ide. 

When  one  group  of  fiA'e  AAdiite  keys  has  been  mastered,  the  next,  from 
D  to  A,  should  be  taken  up.  The  black  keys  A\"ill  be  in  difi'erent  order, 
and  there  AA'ill  be  difference  enough  otherAvise  to  aff'ord  good  practice. 
Then  the  group  E  to  B  should  follow;  then  that  from  F  to  G ;  and  so 
on;  through  the  octave,  ending  with  the  group  from  B  to  G;  and  so 
this  has  been  thoroughly  done,  the  hand  should  be  returned  to  its  origi- 
nal position,  and  the  range  of  the  exercise  should  be  extended  upAA^ards 
as  far  as  the  G  above,  the  thumb  being  kept  stationary  over  the  lower 
G.  Then  the  range  should  be  extended  doAvnwards  to  the  G  beloAV 
middle  G,  the  little  finger  being  stationaiy  OA^er  the  upper  G.  And  so 
Avith  the  other  groups.  Then  the  same  kind  of  Avork  is  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  octaA'e,  ahvays  b}^  mental  sight. 

Later,  similar  exercises  in  chord  playing  are  to  be  giA^en;  and  finally 
exercises  in  skips.  The  left-hand  should  be  used  as  aa'cII  as  the  right; 
for,  although  the  training  aimed  at  is  mental  rather  than  manual,  it 
Avould  be  of  little  A-alue  Avithout  complete  mental  control  of  the  fingers. 
When  the  student  is  sufliciently  adA^anced,  he  should  learn  his  ordinary 
exercises  and  eA'en  some  short  pieces  aAA^ay  from  the  i^iano.  This  is 
fatiguing,  and  should  not  be  required  too  early  or  too  frequently. 
It  should  not  be  attempted  at  all,  of  course,  before  the  habit  of  '"think- 
ing the  key-board"  is  established.  This  is  somehting  entirely  diff"erent 
from  the  memorizing  of  Avritten  characters.  The  essential  thing  is,  that 
the  pupil  should  form  a  mental  picture  or  image  of  the  key-board  and  of 
the  groups  of  keys  called  for  by  the  piece. 

For  the  reason  already  giA^en,  I  haA^e  confined  the  scope  of  this  paper 
Avithin  A-ery  narroAV  limits;  and  CA^en  this  restricted  area  has  been  passed 
OA'er  rapidly,  partly  in  deference  to  the  adage  concerning  a  AA'ord  to  the 
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wise,  and  partly  to  gain  time  for  a  hurried  glance  at  some  larger  fea- 
tures of  the  subject  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  considered.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  attempt  is  made  anywhere  to  train  the  imagination 
systematically  ( I  use  the  word  noAv  in  its  fullest  sense ) .  All  good 
educational  work,  it  is  true,  affords  some  exercise,  and  consequently 
some  training  of  this  faculty;  but  something  more  is  needed,  some  sys- 
tematic development  of  the  power  that  gives  to  poets  and  artists  their 
clearer  insight  into  life  and  nature.  We  cannot  all  be  poets;  but  we 
can  all  learn  to  see  beauty  in  common  things,  and  to  perceive  the  deeper 
significance  of  natural  phenomena.  The  value  of  such  training  is 
great,  both  from  a  material  point  of  view  and  as  regards  the  higher 
utility  of  which  beauty  and  pleasure  are  essential  constituents — the 
utility  that  was  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  when  He  filled  the 
world  with  beauty  as  with  light,  and  made  the  right  use  of  every  faculty 
a  source  of  happiness. 

Our  modern  civilization  is  growing  more  and  more  burdensome  day 
by  day.  The  need  of  the  age  is  to  make  life  simple,  wholesome,  and 
joyous.  In  the  social  world,  in  business  and  in  school-life  there  is 
ever-increasing  tension,  strain,  and  struggle.  Little  time  is  left  for 
reflection,  comprehension,  or  enjoyment.  All  this  is  doubly  true  of  our 
pupils.  Cut  off  as  they  are  from  many  of  the  recreative  influences 
with  which  the  Divine  goodness  has  filled  earth  and  sky — I  mean  the 
beauties  and  pleasures  of  nature  and  of  human  intercourse — ^they  are 
doubly  in  danger.  On  the  one  hand  the  expenditure  of  vital  energy  is 
much  greater,  and  on  the  other  the  income  from  the  sources  just  re- 
ferred to  is  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  seeing  students. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  this  theme.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  sovereign  remedy  for  the  evil.  I  know  only  that  the  remedy 
lies  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity  and  more  abundant  joyous- 
ness  of  life.  It  will  be  understood,  I  hope,  that  the  pleasure  here 
advocated  must  spring  from  full,  free,  strenuous  activity  of  body  and 
mind,  and  that  it  must  be  morally  pure,  but  let  it  be  simple,  natural 
and  abundant. 

Our  pupils  must  find  their  pleasure  largely  in  the  hearing  and  the 
making  of  music,  and  we  owe  it  to  them  to  make  this  study  a  delight. 
Just  how  this  is  to  be  done  cannot  be  told  in  a  paragraph;  and  I  am 
not  always  sure  that  I  know;  but  I  know  that  we  music  teachers  must 
seek  to  develop  the  emotional  nature  of  our  pupils.  We  are  to  do  this 
by  enlarging  their  mental  horizon,  by  encouraging  them  to  take  part 
in  the  life  that  goes  on  around  them.,  and  by  teaching  them  to  think  in 
mental  pictures,  to  give  to  every  object  of  thought  its  actual  or  prob- 
able environment,  and  to  idealize  everything  connected  with  music. 

Personally  I  feel  sure  that  the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  was  conceived 
out  of  doors.     Tlie  music  has  in  it  the  purity,  the  majesty,  the  calm, 
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the  mystery,  and  the  sense  of  measureless  distance  that  belong  to  a 
moonlight  night.  A  child  born  blind  cannot,  of  course,  appreciate  and 
interpret  such  a  composition  by  his  direct  personal  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  but  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  can  perceive  the  calm,  the  mys- 
tery, and  the  spaciousness  of  the  scene.  The  vagueness  of  far-off  sounds 
corresponds  well  with  uncertain  lights  and  shadows ;  the  ideas  of  purity 
and  majesty  come  easily  through  the  moral  sense. 

Music  cannot  paint  pictures,  and  the  best  music  does  not  undertake 
to  tell  stories;  its  function  is  to  awaken  and  to  express  emotion.  It 
is  the  office  of  the  imagination  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  player  and  hearer 
the  objects,  scenes,  and  associations  that  were  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser when  his  work  was  conceived.  The  difficulty  with  our  music 
pupils  lies  in  the  narrow  range  of  their  experience,  and  in  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  composer's  thoughts  are  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  emotions  may  be  reached  through  all  the  senses, 
and  it  should  be  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  arouse,  develop  and  guide  the 
imagination  of  the  pupil,  and  to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  music. 
Let  me  add  that  the  work  of  training  the  imagination  should  not  be 
left  to  the  music  teacher  alone.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  technical  training  to  be  provided  for.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  the  activity  of  the  imagination  which  I  have  in 
view  would  be  of  great  value  in  quickening  progress  in  technique. 
Make  such  work  interesting,  give  it  meaning  and  purpose,  and  it  will 
be  done  gladly,  quickly  and  well.     Monotony  paralyzes  and  kills. 

If  you  ask  where  time  is  to  be  found  for  all  this,  the  answer  will 
bring  us  back  to  our  theme,  we  must  simplify  our  aims  and  methods. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  needless  technical  work  required  of  piano 
students.  Mr.  Wait,  in  his  "Normal  Course  for  the  Piano,"  recognizes 
the  fact  that  complicated  exercises  distract  the  attention  and  needlessly 
burden  the  memory.  "The  well-trained  hand,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  the 
hand  that  obeys  the  mind  perfectly,  not  the  hand  that  makes  certain 
movements  with  machine-like  precision  because  it  has  repeated  those 
movements  many  thousands  of  times."  It  was  said  of  Liszt  that  for 
him  there  seemed  to  be  no  technical  difficulties.  The  reason  is,  no 
doubt,  that  his  technique  was  mental  rather  than  physical — that  the 
mind  completely  dominated  the  hand.  Difficult  passages  are  easily 
mastered  when  the  general  training  for  strength,  flexibility  and  control 
has  been  intelligently  conducted.  In  all  work  undertaken  by  blind  per- 
sons, trained  intelligence  is  the  best  substitute  for  sight;  and  in  piano 
practice  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and  of  the  given 
exercise  as  a  means  to  that  end,  will  do  much  to  save  time  and  to  lighten 
labor.  Let  us  make  our  teaching  more  intellectual,  more  spiritual, 
more  imaginative,  and  the  technique  of  our  pupils  will  be  surer,  freer, 
and  more  responsive  to  the  feelings  and  will  of  the  player. 
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And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  any  young  teacher  present  who 
may  be  afraid  to  undertake  the  work  just  hinted  at,  that  success  in 
such  work  is  worth  all  that  it  costs.  Even  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
make  the  lives  of  your  pupils  larger,  richer,  and  happier  will  ennoble 
your  own  life  and  bring  you  a  reward  which  only  they  can  know  who 
have  tasted  of  the  "heavenly  manna." 

Miss  Babcock  opened  the  discussion  with  a  plea  for  a 
broader  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendents  with 
the  w^ealth  of  suggestions  and  stimulants  to  the  imagination 
contained  in  the  volumes  of  musical  history ;  and  urged  that 
the  same  consideration  be  given  to  the  musical  department, 
by  the  executive  head,  in  making  out  his  programmes  for  the 
school  year's  w^ork,  as  he  gives  to  the  other  departments. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  8  :30  P.  M. 

July  9 — ^ight  Session. 

The  Association  resolved  itself  into  an  Institute  under  the 
charge  of  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  'New  York  State 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

'  Mr.  E.  E.  Allen  read  a  paper  upon  the  True  Character  and 
Just  Status  of  Schools  for  the  Blind : 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  AND  JUST  STATUS  OF  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It  is  not  so  many  centuries  ago  that  education  was  deemed  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  masculine  rich  and  of  the  clergy.  What  had  women  and  the 
masses  to  do  with  education?  Let  them  attend  to  the  business  they 
were  fitted  for!  But  when  in  the  course  of  time  certain  of  the  poor 
demanded  schooling  for  their  children  they  gradually  got  it,  and  as 
they  could  not  pay  for  it  it  was  given  them  out  of  kindness,  or  as 
"charity."  Free  schools  were  then  charity  schools.  Gradually  gov- 
ernments saw  that  the  education  of  their  people  was  a  national  benefit; 
then  free  schools  were  deemed  the  right  of  all,  and  finally  attendance 
upon  them  is  becoming  compulsory.  Some  countries  were  longer  than 
others  in  adopting  this  idea,  putting  it  into  practice  and  learning 
that  education  in  itself  is  strength.  For  instance,  it  required  so  terri- 
ble a  blow  as  the  Germans  gave  the  French  in  1870-'71  to  convince  the 
latter  that  Germany's  strength  lay  in  the  universal  education  of  her 
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people.  That  France  is  still  a  republic  is  iDossibly  due  to  lier  taking 
the  stand  of  making  ignorance  a  crime. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  of  our  shores  were  fortunately  people 
with  intellectual  training.  It  was  this  fact  that  made  them  willing  to 
brave  the  rigors  of  the  New  World.  They  may  have  had  certain  unlovely 
traits  of  character,  but  they  valued  education  as  they  valued  their  lives, 
and  saw  to  it  that  their  children  had  adequate  schoolings  thus  laying  the 
solid  foundation  of  popular  education  in  our  land. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  lesson  of  the  Xew  World 
is  the  lesson  of  the  fruits  of  popular  education.  To-day  America  is  said 
to  be  supplying  all  markets  because  of  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  her 
people.  If  it  is  true  that  "an  ignorant  people  must  be  a  poor  people," 
then  it  follows  that  education  is  a  factor  indispensable  to  worldly  pros- 
perity. In  his  "Education  in  the  United  States,"  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler says  that  "The  future  of  democracy  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
education";  also  that  what  Americans  have  wished  for  they  have  ever 
done,  spontaneity  being  the  key-stone  of  our  education;  and  he  lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  jeentury's  growth,  that  education 
is  a  matter  of  state  concern  and  not  one  of  local  preference.  Education 
then,  is  so  necessary  a  factor  of  national  strength,  national  prosperity, 
and  all  that  this  implies  in  our  favored  land,  that  herein  the  state  has 
assumed  the  position  of  parent  and  demands  of  all  its  children  that  they 
shall  be  educated. 

While  in  most  things  the  world  moves  steadily  onward  and  upward, 
yet  in  reform  it  seems  to  advance  only  by  jumps.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  the  relief  of  defectives,  and  any  kind  of  aid  given 
to  them,  is  still  deemed  charitable.  This  way  of  looking  at  it  is  a 
natural  inheritance  from  the  past.  The  text-books  say  that  charity  is 
the  relief  of  the  poor  as  such;  and  that  the  commonest  cause  of  pov- 
erty is  Aveakness  of  some  kind,  either  the  weakness  of  old  age  or  that 
of  childhood.  Not  only  did,  and  does,  sense  deficiency  appear  usually 
among  the  poor  and  the  depraved,  but  the  condition  almost  inevitably 
results  in  poverty  and  destitution.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  the  vast 
majority  are  adults;  and  their  condition  in  the  past  has  been  debased 
in  the  extreme.  In  general  the  relief  given  was  temporary  relief,  such 
as  alms.  When  the  relief  was  intended  to  be  permanent  it  was  to  place 
them  in  an  institution  like  the  Quinze  Vingts  in  Paris,  or  to  give  them 
asylum  in  alms-houses,  formerly  the  place  of  deposit  of  all  suffering 
and  refuse  humanity.     This  was  charity. 

Before  the  days  of  schools  even  blind  children  were  found  there  also. 
Why  not?  There  was  no  other  public  shelter  for  them.  But  it  was 
another  kind  of  charity  than  their  relief  as  paupers  that  snatched  them 
thence  and  attempted  to  develop  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  by  teach- 
ing them.  This  was  the  benevolence,  the  philanthropy,  the  kind  of  charit}' 
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that  has  since  come  to  be  considered  a  duty.  The  first  schools  abroad 
were  for  the  indigent  blind,  and  it  was  true  charity  that  set  these  bene- 
ficiaries at  work  and  through  providing  occupation  for  them  made  their 
lives  brighter  and  happier.  But  even  to-day  the,  blind  of  Europe  suffer 
cruelly  from  the  conservative  treatment  they  receive.  The  work  of 
the  blind  there  is  still  mainly  charitable,  the  institutions  being 
more  work-shops  than  schools.  Where  one  is  seen  begging  by  the 
way-side  in  America,  many  are  seen  there.  The  beggar  can  have  no 
better  stock  in  trade  than  blindness.  What  one  of  us  even  can  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  blindness  without  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  is 
akin  to  pity,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  thoughtless  readily  results  in 
proffering  too  much  sympathetic  aid?  In  many  places,  richesse  oblige 
is  understood  to  mean  that  the  rich  must  give  to  the  poor  and  the  de- 
pendent indiscriminately.  Sometimes  the  motive  is  genuine  sympathy, 
at  other  times  it  is  the  desire  to  make  an  other-world  investment,  or, 
as  has  been  wittily  said,  to  take  out  a  species  of  fire  insurance  policy. 
Do  you  know  what  a  "blind  tea"  as  given  in  London  is?  London  has 
a  fund  for  feeding  the  indigent  blind  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
time  and  place  are  periodically  announced,  and  the  news  rejoices  hun- 
dreds. Young  and  old  are  alike  affected  and  flock  to  the  place  of  lar- 
gess, many  led  by  dogs.  Once  there  they  are  bountifully  fed  and  each 
is  provided  with  a  bag  in  which  he  may  carry  off  what  he  cannot  then 
consume.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight!  Behold  here  your  European  charity 
at  its  worst;  for  the  contamination  of  it  affects  even  the  young,  seduc- 
ing them  from  school  for  the  day,  and  probably  the  next  day  too, 
acquainting  them  with  the  superior  taste  of  charity,  a  taste  sweet  to 
the  mouth,  but  resulting  in  moral  paralysis  and  death. 

Do  what  we  will,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  eliminate  the  charitable 
from  our  work.  It  is  charitable  by  inheritance,  as  I  have  said;  it  still 
remains  so  through  conditions  which  I  shall  point  out.  The  blind  gen- 
erally come  from  homes  of  poverty.  They  look  poor  physically;  they 
are  timid  and  easily  discouraged;  too  often  they  are  sickly  and  dis- 
eased. Their  parents  ignorantly  coddle  them  and  allow  friends  to 
speak  in  pitying  tenns  to  them  and  to  describe  their  simple  efforts  as 
wonderful.  Trained  in  idleness,  they  become  lazy,  and  idleness  and 
laziness  "tend  to  produce  a  degeneration,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
which  perpetuates  the  condition  that  begets  it."  In  short,  the  home 
environment  of  the  average  blind  child  is  anything  but  wholesome,  and 
presents  anything  but  an  opportunity  for  right  development.  It  is 
stupefying,  it  is  degrading,  and  many  there  are  who  degenerate  into 
"sympathy-absorbers"  and  "charity-seekers."  Such  influences  cannot 
be  checked  too  early.  But  when  blind  children  come  to  school  first, 
some  of  us  classify  them  in  our  published  reports  as  "males"  and 
"females,"  just  as  paupers  and  prisoners  are  wont  to  be  classified;  then 
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we  begin  to  beg  hard  for  them;  we  secure  them  cheap  transportation, 
we  send  them  to  concerts  free  only  to  them,  and  to  free  pews  where  the 
contribution-box  passes  them  by;  the  government  is  harassed  to  grant 
them  free  postage  on  letters,  free  transportation  of  embossed  books 
and  free  scholarships  to  half  of  them  in  our  universities.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  the  call  of  equity  in  its  attempts  to  make  up  to  the 
blind  in  general  through  material  aid  what  the  greater  portion  of  them 
would  otherwise  lack,  may  make  such  things  necessary;  I  do  not  know; 
I  cannot  tell.  But  is  this  the  way  to  carry  out  the  object  and  aim  of 
our  schools,  which  is  so  to  educate  the  young  blind  that  they  may  grow 
up  responsible,  self-respecting  citizens,  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
steady  advance  of  republican  institutions  ? 

In  Cincinnati  there  has  sprung  up  a  public  reading-room  for  the 
blind  of  that  city.  Readers  have  not  thronged  to  it — of  course  they 
have  not;  indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  they  ever  will  do  so  any- 
where— so  what  did  the  charitable  promoters  of  the  enterprise  do  but 
seek  to  justify  their  particular  outlay  by  begging  the  street-car  com- 
panies to  carry  all  blind  people  free  of  charge,  and  so  advertise  to 
everybody  that  blindness  is  synonj^mous  with  dependence  and  indigency. 
Two  companies  consented  to  do  this,  one  declined,  but  tempered  its 
refusal  by  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  dollars.  The  leading  spirit  of 
the  reading-room  enterprise  is  blind:  she  is  librarian.  Should  we 
blame  her?  People  supposed  to  be  less  benighted  are  doing  kindred 
things.  Now,  while  it  may  be  just  and  equitable  for  us  to  ask  for  and 
receive  for  our  charges  any  necessities  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
without,  we  are  bound  to  weigh  and  consider  both  what  effect  the  ask- 
ing has  upon  the  public  in  relation  to  blind  youth  and  what  effect  the 
receiving  is  going  to  have  upon  the  forming  character  of  the  blind 
youth  who  are  our  pupils.  All  this  cannot  but  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  status  of  our  Avork.  That  this  work  is  still  widely  held 
to  be  charitable  is  a  fact.  The  main  trouble  is  that  all  the  AA^orld  in- 
sists on  classifying  the  blind  by  themselves.  Are  there  not  all  kinds 
of  blind  people — blind  adults,  blind  children;  blind  postmaster-gener- 
als, blind  beggars;  blind  laAAyers,  blind  idiots;  blind  Samsons  and  blind 
paralytics  ?  Obviously  the  most  evident  characteristic  of  all  these  types 
is  blindness;  hence,  the  census  enumerator  places  them  in  one  category. 
Last  month  I  sent  a  A'isitor  to  the  homes  of  tAvelve  Philadelphia  chil- 
dren returned  by  the  last  census  as  blind.  TAvelve  is  all  there  Avas  then 
time  to  visit.  Wte  shall  haA'e  three  ncAV  pupils  as  a  result — but  AA'hat  of 
the  other  nine?  Three  were  paralyzed  and  feeble-minded,  one  Avas  para- 
lyzed and  dumb,  one  had  lost  one  eye  only,  and  the  remaining  four 
possessed  eyesight  enough  to  be  in  attendance  at  public  school  or  at 
work  as  seeing  persons.  If  the  census  simply  states  that  there  are 
some  sixty  thousand  blind  in  the  United  States,  then  the  census  may 
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become  grossly  misleading.  As  for  the  proportion  of  those  who  rightly 
and  properly  belong  to  us  as  educable  pupils  of  school  age,  I  greatly 
doubt  that  the  number  far  exceeds  three  thousand,  or  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  I  maintain  that  the  classification  as  blind  is  a  conven- 
tional one;  and  yet  blind  people  have  usually  several  features  in  com- 
mon, and  so  these  features  unfortunately  are  kept  conspicuously  in 
evidence.  Our  w^ork  is  bound  to  suffer  profoundly  from  this  popular 
classification  which  leads  to  popular  misconception. 

Should  our  schools,  then,  be  classified  as  charitable  institutions? 
Most  assuredly  not.  In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  just  why  one  of 
our  own  institutions  was  so  classified,  I  wrote  for  an  explanation  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity,  to  which  body  an- 
nual report  had  to  be  made  by  the  institution.  He  replied  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  and  must  decline 
to  make  the  attempt.  I  wrote  for  a  similar  explanation  to  one  of  the 
originators  of  organized  charity  work  in  the  city  of  PhiladeljAia,  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  cognizant  with  sociological  aft'airs.  Dr.  James  W. 
Walk.  His  reply  is  so  clear  and  reasonable  that  I  give  it  practically 
entire. 

'"In  regard  to  the  classification  of  public  institvitions,  the  Western 
States  have  generally  followed  the  practice  of  older  commonwealths; 
hence,  if  we  can  learn- what  motive  controlled  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  Eastern  States,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  most 
important  facts. 

"Under  a  perfect  theoretical  division,  schools  for  the  blind  unques- 
tionably belong  to  the  educational  department.  The  State  proffers  an 
elementary  education  to  all  children  of  school  age.  The  great  majority 
receive  this  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.  Blind  children  (as  also  the 
deaf  and  the  feeble-minded)  are  on  account  of  their  defect  excluded 
from  these  schools;  hence,  there  must  be  for  their  instruction  special 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough  blind  children  in  one 
neighborhood  to  fill  a  school  necessitates  that  the  special  schools  shall 
hoard  their  pupils  as  well  as  teach  them. 

"This  feature — boarding  the  pupils — while  in  no  way  inconsistent 
w4th  a  classification  among  educational  establishments,  has  given  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind  an  appearance  of  being  a  part  of  the  charitable, 
or  relief-giving  department  of  the  State's  activities.  People  think  of 
them  as  in  the  same  category  with  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  aged,  etc. 

"This  popular  misconception  has  been  promoted  by  the  practice  of 
combining  under  one  management  a  school  for  children  and  an  asylum 
for  the  adult  blind.  Of  course,  the  present  tendency  is  to  separate  these 
two  diverse  things;  but  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  popular  con- 
ceptions were  in  the  formative  stage,  much  less  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
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the  distinction.  Your  own  school  had,  at  one  time,  a  good  many  asy- 
lum features,  and  maintained  a  considerable  number  of  adult  blind. 

"There  is  a  practical  consideration,  which  has  done  much  to  perpetu- 
ate the  confusion  of  thought,  whose  origin  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
desired  that  the  housing,  feeding,  bathing,  etc.,  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  some  compe- 
tent public  body,  and  this  function  was  imposed  ^^pon  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  the  only  body  having  the  facilities 
for  doing  this  work. 

"In  nearly  all  our  States  the  department  of  public  education  in- 
spects only  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  pupils  in  the  public 
day  schools,-  having  nothing  to  do  with  questions  of  food,  lodging,  medi- 
cal attendance,  etc.  All  such  things  come  within  the  scoj^e  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Board 
was  required  to  inspect  schools  for  the  blind,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  pupils. 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  future  progress  will  require  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  will 
bring  about  proper  inspection  by  it  of  all  educational  establishments, 
which  are  supported  in  whole,  or  in  part,  from  the  public  treasury. 

"When  this  time  comes,  these  educational  institutions  will  part  com- 
pany with  the  'Charities,'  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  will  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  them." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  says,  "Under  a  perfect  theoretical  division, 
sclwols  for  the  blind  unquestionably  belong  to  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment." He  underscores  the  word  schools.  Here  he  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head — -schools  for  the  blind.  In  proportion  as  our  institutions  are 
schools  in  fact,  is  their  just  status  educational ;  but  also  in  proportion 
as  they  (for  any  reason,  voluntary  or  involuntary)  keep  up  the  acts 
of  charity,  in  exactly  that  proportion  is  their  just  status  charitable, 
and  so  far  forth  do  they  help  to  postpone  the  day  when  they  shall  no 
longer  be  considered  so. 

There  are,  then,  two  sides  to  this  question  of  our  present  status; 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  assert  that  the  just  status  which  we 
claim  is  far  less  furthered  by  talk  than  by  demonstration.  It  behooves 
us,  I  would  maintain,  so  to  stand  towards  blind  children,  so  to  conduct 
our  institutions  that  we  never  permit  ourselves,  our  teachers  and 
officers,  or  our  pupils  to  forget  that  our  work  is  purely  and  only  edu- 
cational. For  only  under  such  conditions  can  it  really  be  so.  Some  one 
has  wisely  said:  "People  who  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  con- 
centrated idea  during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  never  escape 
its  abiding  presence."  Let  us  remember  that  our  responsibility  to- 
wards our  charges  is  exceedingly  great. 
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This  brings  me  to  a  short  consideration  of  a  part  of  my  question 
which  is  "The  True  Character  of  Schools  for  the  Blind."  This  char- 
acter, it  seems  to  me,  should  be  such  as  not  only  to  put  blind  children 
on  the  right  road  to  self-dependence  and  good  citizenship,  but  also 
by  so  doing  to  help  safeguard  the  just  rights  of  society.  For  if  we 
agree  that  the  individual  has  an  intellectual  claim  upon  society,  we 
must  also  admit  that  society  has  a  moral  claim  upon  the  individual. 
Now,  to  teach  the  blind  is  easy,  but  to  educate  them  is  difficult.  So 
long  as  we  decide  to  teach  them  merely  like  seeing  children  in  the  dark, 
like  children  who  cannot  see,  are  we  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  they 
are  deprived  of  the  sense  by  which  the  seeing  best  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  outward  and  material  relations?  We  claim,  and  I  think  justly, 
that  so  far  as  capacity  goes  the  blind  are  the  most  hopeful  of  defectives, 
and  yet  in  itself  blindness  is  a  most  serious  bar  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  this  capacity.  Obstacles  of  this  nature  are  things  to  be  over- 
come only  by  the  most  arduous  efforts  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

It  is  the  lot  of  the  blind  child  to  be  constantly  receiving  more  than 
he  is  repaying.  How  are  we  to  bring  about  a  balance  in  the  resulting 
character,  so  that  he  shall  be  able  when  grown  to  command  respect  and 
not  commiseration,  so  that  a  stranger  talking  with  him  shall  forget  the 
presence  of  blindness  in  interest  in  the  individual?  Here,  just  here, 
is  our  most  arduous  problem.  How  to  solve  it  I  am  unable  to  say;  but 
the  thoughts  of  it  that  have  borne  themselves  in  upon  me  while  writing 
this  paper  have  not  been  altogether  congratulatory.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  our  profession  are  indeed  exceedingly  great. 

Warner,  in  his  book,  "American  Charities,"  makes  a  terrible  arraign- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  institutional  life  for  the  young  and  depend- 
ent. In  our  case  we  do  not  admit  the  essential  truth  of  this:  we  do 
not  fail  to  see  evil  tendencies  in  the  institution  and  strive  to  overcome 
and  neutralize  them;  but  we  see  much  more  clearly  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  the  home  conditions  which  the  institution  replaces:  the 
substitution  of  hygienic  surroundings,  together  with  early  protection 
from  idleness  and  ennui  and  from  actual  evil.  We  see  our  successful 
attempts  to  supplant  the  gossip  and  license  of  the  street  by  carefully 
regulated  social  life  amidst  cultivated  surroundings.  We  see  the  re- 
sults of  competitive  association  of  blind  with  blind,  and  we  know  our 
institutions  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  We  feel  also  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society  special  residential  schools,  in  spite  of  some  in- 
herent artificiality,  will  always  be  necessary.  But  as  we  must  recog- 
nize the  injurious  effects  of  too  long  a  sojourn  in  them — of  institu- 
tionization — so  we  look  about  to  find  a  remedy.  I  believe  this  lies  in 
some  plan  by  which  blind  children  shall  spend  a  part  of  their  school 
life  under  normal  conditions  afforded  by  increased  contact  with  the 
world,  either  by  the  internat-externat  system  coming  into  favor  in  Ger- 
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many,  by  which  blind  children  are  required  first  to  board  in  the  insti- 
tution and  then  when  vigorously  trained  are  boarded  outside,  attending 
the  special  school  as  day  pupils,  or  as  in  the  case  of  London,  where 
education  is  also  compulsory  for  all,  and  the  young  blind  attend  the 
Board  Schools,  being  taught  a  part  of  the  day  by  special  teachers,  the 
other  part  reciting  side  by  side  with  the  seeing  pupils  of  their  intel- 
lectual grade;  but  here  also  the  need  of  the  special  institution  is  recog- 
nized; for  the  aim  there  is  to  send  every  blind  pupil  later,  according 
to  his  capacity,  either  to  an  institvition  where  intellectual  work  is 
emphasized  or  one  where  industrial  employments  predominate. 

In  our  own  city  of  Chicago  the  day  school  movement  for  the  blind  is 
already  two  years  old,  and  its  superintendent  writes  me  that  so  far  he 
deems  the  experiment  a  success;  but  that  it  cannot  wholly  take  the 
place  of  institutional  life  and  discipline. 

Gentlemen — where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.  When  universal 
compulsory  education  is  made  to  include  the  defective,  ways  must  be 
j)rovided  in  day  schools  and  in  residential  schools,  both  being  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  This  will  mean  not  larger 
residential  schools,  but  many  more  of  them;  institutions  that  shall  seg- 
regate certain  defectives,  children  and  youth,  not  only  as  to  character 
of  defect,  as  now,  but  as  to  degree  of  defect — in  other  words,  capacity. 
The  primary  expense  will  be  greater,  but  where  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  includes  all,  the  matter  of  expense  has  no  right  to  enter. 
Whatever  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  laic,  the  State  tnaking  the  law 
has  no  option  hut  to  provide;  and  the  providing  of  board  and  even 
clothing  where  necessary  cannot  make  a  school  charitable  any  more 
than  the  pro^^ding  of  free  text-books,  free  comfortable  accommodations, 
and,  where  expedient,  free  transportation,  makes  the  public  school  so. 

A  complete  consideration  of  the  scope  of  our  special  schools  must 
refer  to  the  good  they  can  do  by  opening  their  doors  to  students  of 
social  conditions,  of  medicine,  of  psychology  and  of  pedagogy.  The 
resulting  good  would  be  mutual;  it  would  do  much  to  rectify  the  pres- 
ent misconception.  But  aside  from  this,  under  proper  limitations,  the 
public  has  a  manifest  right  to  opportunity  for  study  of  that  which  shall 
add  to  general  knowledge  and  so  benefit  humanity.  Our  special  institu- 
tions afford  a  field  which  as  yet  students  have  been  slow  to  appreciate. 
As  students  of  medicine  better  comprehend  the  normal  by  study  of  the 
abnormal  and  the  pathologiCj  so  students  from  our  teachers'  colleges 
and  normal  schools  can  learn  much  in  special  schools  for  defectives 
that  will  enable  them  better  to  teach  anywhere,  and  courses  requiring 
such  study  will  some  day  be  demanded.  Our  institutions  can  give  much 
as  well  as  take  much,  and  when  this  reciprocal  action  takes  place  the 
day  will  have  arrived  when  there  yAW  no  longer  be  any  need  for  discuss- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  "True  Character  and  Just  Status  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind." 
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The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Anagnos, 
Biirritt  and  Wait. 

July  10 — Morning  Session. 

Tlie  morning  session  was  opened  mtli  prayer  by  Rev. 
G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School. 

A  committee  of  three  on  Memorial  Resolutions,  to  be 
named  by  the  chair,  was  ordered.  The  chair  named  Messrs. 
Smead,  Allen  and  Hutton. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  presented  and  Messrs.  Morri- 
son and  IST.  F.  Walker  were  appointed  an  auditing  committee. 

The  Association  resolved  itself  into  an  Institute,  in  charge 
of  A.  J.  Hutton,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  following  paper  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Finer,  Superintendent 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : 

THE   MORAL,   CORRECTIVE,   AND   ECONOMIC   VALUE 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

BY   H.   L.   FINER. 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  reflex  action  of  soul  upon  body  is  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  among  the  blind.  Nor  is  the  educational  value  of  physical  train- 
ing anywhere  more  apparent.  With  the  finest  avenue  of  sense-percep- 
tion closed,  ordinarily  unable  to  recognize  the  existence  of  ponderable 
bodies  except  by  physical  contact,  with  ideas  of  distance  and  relation 
confined  to  touch  and  hearing,  with  an  ever-present  danger  of  collision 
and  injury,  our  sightless  chifdren  contract  habits  of  inactivity  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  move  them.  Stooped  shoulders,  hollow  chests, 
narrow  lungs,  atrophied  nostrils,  incomplete  oxydation,  spinal  curva- 
ture, poor  bodily  carriage,  neurasthenic  and  neurotic  conditions  are 
all  common.  Abnormal  appetite,  the  concomitant  of  inferior  diges- 
tion, is  followed  by  an  engorged  and  sluggish  condition,  and  this  by 
mal-assimilation  and  consequent  anaemic  state  of  the  blood.  To  the 
sometimes  terrible  and  always  insistent  force  of  heredity,  spiritually 
and  physically,  is  added  the  indulgence  of  the  child  by  the  parent  in 
every  whim  and  caprice,   so  that  the  sins  of   ancestry  join  with   false 
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parental  sympathy  to  inflict  the  child.  These  things  have  done  much 
to  misshape  the  character  of  the  child,  and  whatever  misshapes  the 
character  must  also  misshape  the  body.  Maimed  by  heredity,  mis- 
guided by  domestic  indulgence,  encouraged  to  be  whimsical,  exacting, 
imperious,  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  so  many  sweet-spirited  chil- 
dren among  the  blind. 

Evolution  out  of  these  conditions  into  better  conditions  through  the 
influence  of  physical  training  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  If  the 
physical  director  is  a  valuable  member  of  the  university  faculty,  he  is 
an  absolute  and  imperative  necessity  in  educational  institutions  for 
the  blind.  One  brilliant  example  in  history  is  sufficient  argument  for 
the  beneficent  results  of  scientific  corporeal  development.  Athens  edu- 
cated rather  with  reference  to  mind;  Sparta  rather  with  reference  to 
body;  but  everywhere  in  Greece  the  gymnasia  were  powerful  factors 
in  fashioning  the  lives  and  bodies  of  that  matchless  race.  This  devel- 
opment, however,  was  not  all  physical.  Greek  ideals  were  at  work 
through  all  their  bodily  training.  Mere  physical  exercise  is  not  neces- 
sarily conducive  to  health,  vigor  or  beauty.  There  was  plenty  of  work 
for  the  hordes  that  sent  their  annual  tribute  to  the  Caesars  and  paved 
the  Appian  W,ay  and  propelled  the  Roman  galleys.  There  was  for 
centuries  ceaseless  toil  for  the  Irish  peasantry.  There  was  unre- 
mitting labor  for  the  serfs  of  Russia.  There  was  relentless  struggle 
for  the  French  proletarian.  There  was  drudgery  for  the  Mexican 
peons.  But  with  all  their  bodily  activities  these  peoples  and  classes 
were  neither  strong  in  body,  graceful  in  movement,  brilliant  in  intel- 
lect or  courageous  in  spirit.  To  these  facts  we  summon  the  testimony 
of  such  authorities  as  Macaulay  and  Gibbon,  Froude  and  Grote,  Pres- 
cott  and  Carlyle,  Abbott  and  Tolstoi.  Drudgery,  however  much  the 
bodily  activity  required,  can  never  properly  develop  the  human  body. 
With  the  spirit  at  low  ebb  the  body  cannot  be  at  high  tide.  No  exer- 
cise in  which  the  mind  does  not  take  pleasure  can  bring  the  highest 
physical  results.  All  bodily  movements  ought  to  carry  along  the 
nerves  a  tingle  of  delight,  and  whenever  they  fail  to  do  so  the  ideal 
physical  education  is  not  going  on,  Nor  can  good  results^  certainly 
not  the  best  results,  be  expected  in  any  system  of  bodily  training  if 
the  mind  is  depressed  with  the  sense  of  drudgery.  Exercises  imposed 
upon  the  bod}"  will  make  automatons  of ""  children  instead  of  lively, 
active,  spirited,  buoyant  beings.  The  gjTnnasiums  for  the  blind  ought 
to  be  so  directed  as  to  make  physical  drill  a  positive  pleasure.  When- 
ever it  departs  from  this  idea,  it  veers  from  the  pole  of  true  education. 
Nor  can  it  have  the  most  wholesome  moral  effect.  It  keeps  the  mind 
in  a  rebellious  and  recalcitrant  state,  which  generates  harmful  chemical 
changes  through  all  the  bodily  fluids,  and  this  must  result  in  physical 
discord.     I  should  insist  on  giving  the  blind  all  the  sport  consistent 
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with  scientific  processes  of  physical  development.  Without  allowing 
dissipation  or  exclusive  frolic  in  the  gpnnasium,  I  should  make  all 
exercises  pleasurable,  every  task  a  delight,  every  occupation  satisfy- 
ing because  of  the  conjoint  physical  and  spiritual  thrill  attendant  upon 
their  performance.  And  this  is  not  only  possible  but  practicable  under 
psycho-physical  training. 

From  physical  inertia  our  children  should  usually  be  coaxed,  and  but 
rarely  compelled.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  their  bodies 
or  more  blighting  to  their  minds  than  physical  lethargy.  Whenever 
an  engine  is  fed  with  fuel,  force  is  generated,  and  this  force  must  be 
expended  in  motion,  in  tension  or  in  explosion.  Whenever  the  human 
body  is  nourished,  energj^  is  created,  and  this  energy  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  enlargement  and  activity  of  mind  and  muscle.  If  the 
body  is  languid  and  dormant,  if  it  fails  to  employ  this  latent  energy 
for  corporeal  activity",  the  mind  must  consume  and  will  consume  most 
of  it.  That  energy  which  is  unused  by  either  mind  or  body  is  a  source 
of  morbid  irritation  to  the  physical  and  the  moral  being.  This  physical 
overcharge  of  fuel  and  force  failing  to  arouse  bodily  activity,  serves 
to  call  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  serves  to  draw  back  into 
bodily  feelings  and  conditions  the  mental  powers,  serves  to  absorb  the 
intellectual  energies  with  contemplation  of  mere  j^hysical  excitation, 
serves  to  sink  the  higher  self  into  the  lower,  to  engage  the  mental  fac- 
ulties with  physical  desires,  to  make  a  union  of  the  noble  and  the  base, 
serves  to  engender  abnormal  passional  states  that  degrade  and  endanger 
the  whole  life.  A  well-fed  but  inactive  body  is  a  storage-battery  for 
devilment.  A  well-fed  but  poorly-exercised  body  is  a  source  of  morbid 
excitation  to  all  the  intellectual  powers  and  spiritual  faculties.  And 
this  excitation  is  always  toward  animal  appetite,  exaggerated  passion 
and  inferior  sensations.  Physical  inertia  .leads  the  child  into  the  most 
irrational  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  most  unnatural  pros- 
titution of  the  moral  functions,  and  the  foulest  uses  of  the  body. 
Physical  degeneracy  is  somehow  inseparably  linked  with  spiritual  de- 
generacy. It  always  has  a  moral  signification.  Physical  regeneration, 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  have  in  it  the  elements  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion and  moral  reformation.  Diseased  mental  conditions  must  be  cured 
by  the  substitution  of  healthy  thoughts,  and  these  thoughts  must  be  di- 
rected into  muscle,  form,  and  motion. 

'  "Health  is  the  first  wealth'  for  our  children.  Physical  uprightness 
suggests  spiritual  uprightness.  A  manly  attitude,  though  assumed 
under  command,  suggests  to  the  pupil's  mind  the  conception  of  manli- 
ness. The  mind  takes  up  this  idea,  enlarges  it,  idealizes  it,  and  pro- 
jects it  into  and  throughout  the  body  from  the  thinking  centers.  Here 
is  the  only  true  physical  development  for  moral,  corrective,  and  economic 
values  in  life  and  character.     Give  the  mind  a  proper  conception  of  the 
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performance,  create  the  desire  for  physical  excellence,  put  a  strong  per- 
sonality into  your  teaching,  hold  before  the  children  unceasingly  the 
highest  ideals  for  both  soul  and  body,  instill  a  love  for  the  perfections 
of  form  and  feature,  and  the  work  of  the  physical  trainer  is  done." 

The  blind  are  as  desirous  of  beauty  as  are  the  seeing  children.  In- 
deed, beauty  is  the  universal  vanity,  whether  for  seeing  or  sightless 
people.  And  when  children  come  to  know  that  moral  obliquity  dulls 
and  deadens  the  countenance,  and  that  base  uses  of  the  body  defile  it 
and  deform  it — when  they  come  to  understand  that  the  body  is  as 
sacred  as  the  soul,  that  mental  perversion  and  spirituitl  viciousness 
poison  its  fluids  and  derange  its  functions,  and  mar  its  beauty — when 
they  come  to  realize  that  purity  of  inner  life  and  purpose  refines  and 
beautifies  the  body  and  that  cleanliness  and  manliness  of  body  honor 
the  soul,  they  will  enter  the  gymnasium  with  new  hope  and  perform 
its  tasks  with  an  enthusiasm  that  promises  true  culture.  Spiritual 
equanimity  gives  bodily  poise,  and  bodily  poise  aids  in  securing  spir- 
itual equanimity.  This  teaching  is  both  the  science  and  the  art  of 
physical  training.  Everywhere  "grace  is  economy  of  force;  awkward- 
ness is  physical  extravagance."  The  children  should  know  that  any 
exercise  imposed  upon  the  body  arbitrarily  and  persisted  in  dogmati- 
cally is  injurious  to  the  bodily  functions.  The  spirit  of  manliness 
should  always  accompany  and  inspire  the  manly  attitude.  Mere  physi- 
cal growth  is  simple  animality.  No  herculean  form  was  ever  essen- 
tially healthy  or  genuinely  beavitiful.  The  prize-fighters  are  all  short- 
lived. Excessive  physical  development  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
mental  and  moral  culture,  and  to  the  ignoring  of  the  intellectual  con- 
trol which  should  always  exist,  consumes  the  life  with  its  excess. 
True  physical  culture  must  be  the  product  and  the  servant  of  the  soul. 
A  child's  body  may  be  stalled  and  fed  like  an  ox  without  the  uplift  of 
a  single  moral  purpose  and  without  a  single  intelligent  design.  But 
whenever  you  thus  develop  the  gnarled  and  knotted  muscles  of  the  ser- 
pent you  may  look  for  the  poison  of  asps  beneath  the  tongue.  Good, 
healthy  blood  sent  along  the  avenues  of  circulation  not  only  puts  the 
bodily  agents  and  organs  into  harmonious  play,  but  it  brings  the  mind 
into  conscious  mastery  over  its  physical  supports.  The  basis  of  both 
intellect  and  morals  may  be  the  physical  man,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
intellectual  and  moral  impulses  must  fashion  the  finest  body.  Food, 
air  and  water  will  invariably  develop  a  pig  into  a  hog,  but  it  will  not 
always  develop  a  child  into  a  man.  Bread  and  meat,  exercise  and  sun- 
shine, can  never  properly  develop  the  human  body.  The  union  of  ani- 
mality with  spirituality  gives  dominion  to  the  divine  nature,  and  this 
divine  nature  is  the  only  power  that  can  assimilate  the  real  man- 
making  qualities  from  food  and  water,  air  and  sunshine.  The  vital 
currents  must  have  proper  direction  and  tone  under  the  sovereignty  of 
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the  thinking  principle.  There  is  no  slave  like  the  menial  whose  body- 
is  master  of  his  soul;  whose  anatomy  and  its  passions  have  dominion 
over  the  spiritual  nature  and  its  affections.  There  is  not  a  fibre  or 
tissue  in  the  human  body  that  does  not  ow^e  its  size,  shape,  and  quality 
to  the  mental  forces  that  send  nutrition  to  it.  Every  thought  changes 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  This  difference 
in  chemicalization  makes  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and 
this  again  makes  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  quality  of  muscle, 
fibre,  and  tissue. 

Dr.  William  Anderson,  Associate  Director  of  Gymnastics  at  Yale, 
holds  to  the  doctrine  that  degenerate  mental  states  create  correspond- 
ingly degenerate  conditions  tliroughout  the  body.  Physical  perfection 
is  somehow  inseparably  linked  with  moral  perfection.  They  rise  and 
sink  together.  "Their  sensitiveness  is  mutual.  Reciprocity  is  the  law 
of  their  union."  Integrity  of  muscle  leads  in  the  direction  of  integ- 
rity of  mind.  Integrity  of  mind  is  the  strongest  support  to  integrity 
of  body.  Integrity  of  both  is  the  aim  of  the  true  physical  director. 
Whoever  has  charge  of  this  sacred  work  ought  to  be  a  profound  psy- 
chologist. He  ought  to  know  anatomy  like  a  surgeon.  He  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  processes  and  functions  of  all  the  bodily  agents 
and  organs,  and  to  understand  all  that  human  investigation  has  taught 
us  of  the  nervous  system.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  vicious-minded  persons  have  muscular  states  peculiar 
to  their  class.  It  is  well  known  that  the  perspiration  of  an  innocent 
man  differs  chemically  from  the  cold  sweat  of  the  criminal.  It  has 
been  shown  also  that  the  quality  of  the  muscle  differs  correspondingly. 
All  this  shows  that  the  spirit  of  the  child  is  the  place  to  do  the  chief 
work  of  physical  culture.  No  reformation  can  come  to  any  individual 
if  it  deals  with  externals  only.  No  physical  culture  can  satisfj'^  the 
demands  of  our  children  upon  us  unless  it  has  its  beginnings  and  its 
inspirations  within.  La  Place  was  right  that  "Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
visible  anatomy  is  another  anatomy  whose  phenomena  we  cannot  per- 
ceive with  the  mortal  eye;  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  external  physi- 
ology of  animal  forces  there  is  another  physiologj^  that  must  answer 
for  the  outer  one." 

The  Japanese  study  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees.  A  worse  desecration 
of  nature's  laws  is  the  poor  art  of  dwarfing  children.  Whoever  is  set 
to  develop  their  bodies  should  know  the  soul  of  the  child  as  well  as  his 
body.  Physical  development  cannot  be  divorced  from  spiritual  sover- 
eignty. The  starved  and  stunted  body  shuts  up  its  avenues  of  impres- 
sion and  expression  into  the  soul.  The  vicious,  devilish  spirit  keeps  the 
physical  agents  in  a  state  of  constant  friction,  and  friction  is  waste 
beyond  repair.  Physical  culture  is  a  failure  if  it  teaches  directly  or 
inf erentially  that  the  only  uses  of  the  body  are  for  eating  and  drinking. 
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sleeping  and  lasciviating.  They  must  feel  that  their  bodies  are  made 
to  live  in,  to  think  in,  to  love  in,  to  worship  in,  and  through  these 
exalted  conceptions  allow  the  mortal  things  about  us  to  rise  into  the 
immortal.  They  should  know  that  the  body  does  not  exist  for  its  own 
self  or  alone,  but  that  it  may  be  refined,  exalted,  illumined,  sublimated, 
and  kept  like  a  chalice  for  the  uses  of  the  soul. 

These  are  not  mere  idealities.  They  go  to  the  core  of  the  most  prac- 
tical education.  "No  man  would  live  in  a  shoddy  house  if  he  could 
get  a  better  one."  The  better  one  is  precisely  what  our  children  ought 
to  have,  and  it  is  our  business  to  give  it  to  them.  Our  first  duty  to 
them  is  not  to  fill  their  consciousness  with  pedagogical  rules  and  scien- 
tific formulae,  but  to  give  them  healthy  minds  in  healthy  bodies.  We 
are  not  expected  to  create  faculties  nor  to  dower  them  with  original 
powers,  nor  in  any  other  way  to  perform  miracles  upon  them  or  within 
them.  But  through  the  mysterious  processes  of  evolution,  as  made  pos- 
sible in  psycho-physical  training,  we  may  accomplish  wonderful  re- 
forms in  their  bodies  and  their  lives.  The  teaching  of  text-books  is  the 
poorest  and  the  least  education  we  can  give  them.  To  create  a  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  the  perfections  of  body  and  mind  is  infinitely 
a  superior  work.  To  inspire  with  a  love  for  wisdom,  to  beget  a  genuine 
affection — truth,  for  all  truth,  and  to  hold  before  them  the  highest  ideals 
till  they  can  see  with  eyes  not  made  of  flesh  and  love  with  hearts  not 
nourished  with  blood,  to  instill  confidence  in  their  inherent  powers,  to 
develop  symmetrical  bodies  under  the  sovereignty  of  well-poised  intel- 
ligence—these are  the  goals  ahead  of  the  true  teacher  of  the  blind. 
Psycho- physical  training  is  the  basis  for  all  this  work.  It  puts  soul 
and  body  into  harmonious  relations,  and  each  becomes  a  stimulus  and 
a  support  to  the  other.  "The  body,  taking  part  in  our  thinking  and 
feeling,  in  our  prayer  and  praise,  is  born  of  ourselves."  Poverty  of 
spirit  makes  stunted  bodies,  angularity  of  feature,  depression  of  intel- 
lect and  poor  vitality.  But,  however  low  the  order  of  intelligence,  the 
potentialities  of  infinite  development  are  in  all  the  children.  Awaken 
in  the  child-mind  a  proper  respect  for  his  body  and  you  have  opened  a 
new  inspiraton  to  his  physical  development.  Let  all  physical  drills  be 
accompanied  by  a  well-formed,  definite,  corresponding  mental  condition, 
and  let  that  mental  condition  generate  for  itself  the  appropriate  physi- 
cal movements,  and  you  have  the  ideal  training  of  the  child.  Man 
does  not  differ  radically  from  the  lower  animals  in  the  organs  of  vital- 
ity— heart,  lungs,  brain,  nervous  system,  depurating  organs.  The  dif- 
ferentiation lies  in  the  intelligent  principle.  Exercise  may  develop  a 
m.uscle,  but  thought  must  spiritualize  it. 

The  bath  is  an  important  adjunct  to  physical  training — a  necessary 
corollary  of  it.  The  soul  of  a  man  acquires  a  certain  dignity  by  close 
association  with  a  thoroughly  clean  body.     On  the  other  hand,  physi- 
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cal  cleanliness  suggests  spiritual  integrity.  The  soul .  loses  a  certain 
dignity  by  close  fellowship  with  a  filthy  body.  Physical  pollution 
drags  the  mind  and  its  ideals  downward.  The  one  cannot  be  trained 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  other. 

I  have  seen  the  good  results  of  physical  training  along  the  lines 
herein  suggested.  During  and  after  and  because  of  this  psj'^cho-physical 
development  children  are  happier;  they  are  more  tractable,  easier  to 
govern;  they  study  more;  they  learn  more;  they  work  with  less  fric- 
tion and  acquire  with  greater  ease;  they  are  less  vicious;  they  are 
sweeter-spirited  and  more  thoroughly  poised  in  mind  and  body ;  they  are 
morally  uplifted  and  give  promise  of  better  citizenship  for  what  the 
state  is  doing  for  them.  "The  body  must  be  trained  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  mind;  but  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  give  commands 
worth  obeying." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Allen,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Rneker,  Anagnos  and  Conner. 

The  next  topic,  What  is  the  best  means  of  Securing  Co- 
operation in  the  Teaching  Force  ?  was  treated  in  a  paper  by 
A.  J.  Hutton,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School,   as 

follows : 

WHO  ARE  TO  CO-OPERATE? 

1.  A  good  executive  head: 

a.  With  well-defined  ideals  and  purposes  and  the  power  to  impress 
them  strongly  upon  his  teachers. 

&.  With  the  ability  to  organize  his  school  and  plan  its  courses  of 
study  so  as  to  insure  the  most  efficient  work. 

c.  With  a  good  -knowledge  of  sound  pedagogy  and  of  its  special  adap- 
tation to  schools  for  the  blind. 

d.  With  large  authority  derived  from  his  own  personality  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  legal  enactment. 

e.  With  a  strong  will  and  a  stifT  vertebral  colimm. 

f.  With  "large  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  pain"  for  the  good 
of  his  school. 

2.  A  corps  of  teachers  carefully  selected  by  the  executive  head  and 
directly  responsible  to  him: 

a.  With  high  general  culture  and  scholarship. 

6.  With  special  scholarship  and  training,  each  for  his  own  special 
line  of  work. 

c.  With  professional  training. 

d.  With  enthusiasm  and  heart-power. 

e.  With  large  conscientiousness. 
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f.  With  a  clear  comprehension  on  the  part  of  each  teacher,  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school;  its  courses  of  study;  its  libraries,  text-books, 
apparatus,  and  appliances;  and  of  the  place  his  own  particular  part  of 
the  work  holds  in  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  coupled  with  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  keep  in  his  own  place  and  do  his  own  work. 

3.  Some  teachers  that  do  not  co-operate: 

a.  Cranks. 

6.  One-idea  men. 

c.  Those  whose  chief  desire  is  "to  be  the  most  popular  teachers  in  the 
school." 

d.  Those  afraid  they  will  overwork. 

e.  Jealous,  envious,  ungenerous  teachers. 

f.  Those  that  "do  just  as  they  are  told"  without  knowing  why  they 
do  so. 

Here  is  one  of  the  places  for  the  executive  head  to  show  his  capacity 
and  willingness  to  give  and  receiA^e  pain.  Teachers  unable  of  them- 
selves, or  unA^-illing  to  co-operate,  cannot  be  made  to  cooperate.  They 
may  be  made  to  conform  outwardly,  but  that  is  not  co-operation.  They 
should  be  dropped  from  the  school,  no  matter  how  painful  the  opera- 
tion may  be  to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

MEANS. 

1.  Faculty  meetings — Conditions: 

a.  Held  once  a  week  with  a  definite  time  for  beginning  and  closing 
and  a  maximum  duration  of  one  hour. 

&.  With  the  executive  head  of  the  school  in  the  chair. 

c.  With  a  large  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  various  members  be- 
forehand. 

d.  With  every  member  present  at  every  meeting,  prepared. 

e.  There  should  be  the  utmost  frankness  of  statement  of  fact  and 
opinion.     Such  frankness  presupposes  mutual  confidence  and  trust. 

f.  There  should  be  great  open-mindedness  to  new  truth,  and  great 
readiness  to  test  it  wisely. 

g.  Outside  of  the  meetings  there  should  be  absolute  silence  as  to  its 
proceedings,  particularly  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  except  on  the 
part  of  those  authorized  to  speak  or  act. 

Work  to  be  done: 

a.  Criticisms  and  directions  by  the  executive  head. 

5.  Consideration  of  programmes,  examinations,  rhetoricals,  move- 
ments of  classes,  society  meetings,  recitations,  amusements  and  other 
official  business. 

c.  Questions  of  discipline,  including  failures  and  successes  of  pupils 
in  study,  conduct,  or  character.  Special  cases  reported  and  considered. 
The  motives  and  influences  likely  to  prove  most  effective  in  each  ease, 
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in  checking  the  froward,  stimulating  the  lazy,  encouraging  the  faint- 
hearted, and  sustaining  those  diligent  in  well-doing. 

d.  Classifications,  promotions,  dismissals. 

e.  Desirable  changes  in  organization  or  method. 

/.  A  study  of  general  pedagogy  sufficient,  at  least,  to  keep  informed 
upon  the  tendencies  and  currents  of  educational  thought  as  shown  in 
literature  and  official  reports. 

2.  Supervision: 

a.  By  members  of  the  controlling  board.    \ 

b.  By  the  executive  head  of  the  school. 

If  the  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust,  presupposed,  exists, 
teachers  will  not  regard  the  supervisor  as  an  inquisitor,  but  as  a  friend 
and  helper.  Under  right  conditions  much  may  be  done  for  co-operation 
through  the  criticism,  suggestion,  and  direction  of  a  capable  supervisor. 
For  example,  at  the  close  of  an  exercise  he  has  witnessed,  the  supervi- 
sor may  ask  the  teacher  such  questions  as  these,  not  all  in  one  inter- 
view, of  course,  but  as  opportunity  permits,  and  the  teacher  has  strength 
to  bear  them:  ''What  was  your  purpose  in  the  exercise  you  have  just 
conducted?"  "Did  you  keep  that  purpose  clearly  and  firmly  in  mind 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  exercise?"  "What  knowledge  must  the 
child  possess  in  order  to  know  what  you  were  trying  to  teach  him  ?" 
"How  much  of  that  knowledge  did  he  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  exer- 
cise?" "What  were  the  new  things  you  taught  him?"  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  to-morrow?"  "How  is  your  work  related  to  ithe  work 
the  child  is  doing  under  other  teachers?"  "Do  you  know  what  he  is 
doing?"  "How  much  time  do  you  think  it  will  take  the  child  to  do 
the  work  you  have  assigned  him?"  "If  every  one  of  his  teachers  should 
exact  as  much  of  his  time  as  you  do,  would  the  child  be  overworked?" 
"Is  there  not  a  part  of  the  work  you  can  do  for  him  to  his  profit?" 
"You  tried  to  develop  the  fact  that  Columbus  discovered  America  in  the 
year  1492;  would  it  not  have  saved  time  if  you  had  told  him  that  fact?" 
"You  continually  stimulated  the  child  to  industry  by  holding  before 
him  the  dread  of  failing  in  examination;  do  you  not  know  that  some 
of  his  teachers  are  getting  excellent  work  from  him  through  his  real 
interest  in  the  subjects  they  teach  him?"  "Can't  you  co-operate  with 
them  in  holding  him  up  to  the  plane  of  the  higher  motive?"  "You 
are  strong  in  language  and  'born  short'  in  mathematics;  do  you  think 
it  helps  the  arithmetic  teacher  for  you  to  tell  your  pupil  how  you 
detest  arithmetic,  and  to  boast  that  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  all  the 
combinations  in  the  multiplication  table?"  "Are  you  aware  that  you 
are  quite  disposed  to  disparage  the  importance  of  all  the  work  in  the 
course  except  your  own  ?"  These  little  heart-to-heart  talks  may  at  times 
cause  a  little  pain,  but  if  done  in  a  kindly  spirit  to  an  earnest,  sen- 
sible  teacher,   they   work    out    a    great    deal    of   good.     Every    teacher 
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should  magnify  his  office,  but  he  should  remember  that  he  has  associate 
teachers  Avith  other  offices,  and  not  claim  more  of  the  time  and  strength 
of  his  pupil  than  are  necessary  to  keep  his  part  of  the  Avork  even  with 
the  rest.     He  should  be  very  exacting  in  requiring  that  mu.eh. 

3.  Visiting  each  others'  classes: 

Teachers  learn  from  other  teachers  best  by  seeing  them  at  work. 
Co-operation  between  two  workers  presupposes  knoAvledge  on  the  part 
of  each  of  the  common  purpose.  This  knowledge  must  be  general. 
What  are  you  trying  to  do  with  that  class?  It  must  be  specific.  What 
are  you  trying  to  do  with  Johnny?  By  the  use  of  certain  means  and 
motives  my  associate  teachers  are  building  my  pupils  up  into  scholar- 
ship and  character.  How  much  stronger  the  effect  will  be  if  I  use 
similar  means  and  the  same  motives.  I  am  harping  on  the  fear  of 
hell ;  they  are  holding  up  the  hope  of  heaven.  I  am  driving  my  pupils ; 
they  are  leading  them.  With  me,  my  pupils  are  uninterested,  unwill- 
ing, sullen,  even  rebellious;  with  them  they  are  alert,  eager,  and  full 
of  the  spirit  of  heartiest  co-operation.  Some  one  must  "show  me  as 
I  am"  or  I  shall  never  co-operate  Avith  those  A\'ho  are  bringing  the  most 
healthful  influences  to  bear  upon  the  school. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Dymond,  Hutton, 
Jacobs,  Bledsoe,  Miss  Babcock,  W.  L.  Walker  and  Wait, 
Mr.  Ilutton  closing  tlie  discussion. 

Tbe  next  topic,  A  Primer  for  the  Blind,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Ray,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Latimer  and  Huntoon. 

The  discussion  upon  the  next  topic,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Arithmetic  Slates,  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Graves  of  Ala- 
bama in  the  follomng  paper,  which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 

Wait: 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  APaTHMETIC  SLATES. 

BY   J.    S.    GRAVES,   OF   ALABAMA. 

The  position  of  the  primary  teacher  is  one  of  A^ery  great  responsi- 
bility; it  is  here  Ave  need  educated  men  and  Avomen,  ripe  AA-ith  experi- 
ence, faithful,  patient,  zealous  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
/their  duties;  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficvilties  AA^hich  the  blind 
haA'e  to  contend  AA^th,  so  that  they  can  direct  and  stimulate  them  in 
OA^ercoming  these  difficulties. 

Especially  is  this  necessaiy  in  teaching  elementary  arithmetic;  for  it 
is  here  the  mind  receives  its  first  impulse  in  intellectual  development, 
and  its  first  direction  in  mathematical  science. 
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There  are  two  important  objects  sought  after  in  teaching  arithmetic: 
First,  to  train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  clear,  quick,  and  accurate  thought — 
to  teach  it  to  judge  truly,  and  to  reason  correctly.  Now,  to  cultivate 
and  develop  these  faculties  rightly,  we  must,  at  first,  present  every 
new  idea  by  means  of  a  sensible  or  concrete  object,  and  then  pass  to 
the  abstract  thought.  Second,  to  give  in  abundance  that  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  figures,  in  their  various  applications,  which 
shall  illustrate  the  striking  fact  that  the  art  of  arithmetic  is  the  most 
important  art  of  civilized  life,  being,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  nearly 
all  the  others. 

It  is  very  important  to  use  figures  in  the  very  first  exercises  of  arith- 
metic. Unless  this  be  done  tfte  operations  must  all  be  conducted  by 
means  of  sounds,  and  the  pupil  is  thus  taught  to  regard  sounds  as  the 
proper  symbols  of  the  arithmetical  language,  instead  of  the  figures 
which  they  represent.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  arithmetical  slate, 
by  which  the  numbers  are  represented,  with  the  ten  little  figures,  well 
called  the  alphabet  of  arithmetic.  Without  this  slate  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  proper  conception  of  the  properties  of  numbers?,  and 
the  analysis  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic;  and  we  could  not  have  those  mental  pictures  of  abstract 
quantities,  which  aid  and  strengthen  the  memory  in  the  oral  solution 
of  problems. 

In  our  common  schools,  I  regret  to  say,  that  little  or  no  attention  is 
given  to  mental  or  oral  arithmetic,  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  blackboard  and  tablet,  hence  affording  but  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  memory,  as  the  result  of  which,  most  of 
the  graduates  of  our  schools  and  colleges  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the 
paper  and  pencil  in  the  solution  of  the  simplest  problems  of  every-day 
business  life. 

In  considering  the  use  of  the  slate  of  the  blind  child,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  it  is  by  no  means  a  substitute  for  the  slate,  tablet,  and 
pencil  of  his  seeing  companion.  It  is  no  service  to  him  whatever  out- 
side of  the  recitation- room,  and  there  its  use  should  be  greatly  re- 
stricted, its  prime  object  being  to  enable  the  child  to  acquire  a  proper 
knowledge  of  writing  and  reading  numbers,  and  the  different  arith- 
metical forms  as  used  by  the  seeing.  Most  of  the  problems  should  be 
worked  orally  and  the  use  of  the  slate  should  be  restricted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  few  examples  under  each  head,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  different 
forms.  In  the  very  beginning  we  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  importance  of  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  slate.  To  do  this  he  should  never  be  required  to  solve 
a  problem  with  the  use  ♦of  the  slate  that  he  could  not  readily  do  without 
it.    In  fact,  I  think  its  use  should  be  entirely  discontinued  after  the  four 
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elementary  rules  have  been  mastered^  and  he  has  learned  to  write  and 
read  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

In  most  schools  the  pupils  are  only  required  to  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion tables  to  the  square  of  twelve.  My  plan  has  always  been  to  teach 
them  to  the  square  of  twenty-five,  so  they  can  multiply  by  seventeen, 
nineteen,  and  twenty-five  as  readily  as  they  can  by  two,  three  and  five. 
By  giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  factoring  and  cancellation,  it 
aids  them  materially  in  abridging  the  work  of  multiplication  and  di- 
vision in  long  and  difficult  problems.  I  have  found  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty in  requiring  my  pupils  to  solve  the  same  class  of  examples 
orally  equally  as  accurately  and  rapidly  as  their  seeing  companions 
would  with  the  aid  of  the  pencil  and  tablet.  Were  it  not  for  the  thor- 
ough training  that  our  pupils  receive  in  mental  arithmetic,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  solve  those  difficult  problems  in  higher  mathematics.  It 
is  surprising  to  what  degree  the  mental  faculties  can  be  strengthened 
by  such  a  course  of  training.  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford  developed  this  fac- 
ulty to  a  wonderful  degree  on  one  occasion,  at  night,  in  bed,  proposed 
to  himself  a  number  of  fifty-three  places,  and  found  its  square-root  to 
twenty-seven  places,  and,  without  writing  down  numbers  at  all,  dic- 
tated the  result  from  memory  tAventy  days  afterwards.  It  was  not 
unusual  with  him  to  perform  arithmetical  operations  in  the  dark,  as  the 
extraction  of  roots  to  forty  decimal  places.  As  to  the  importance  of 
mental  arithmetic  I  cannot  say  too  much.  I  consider  it  the  most  pow- 
erful agent  for  developing  the  mental  faculties;  it  sharpens  and  quick- 
ens the  power  of  perception,  increases  the  power  of  concentration  of 
thought,  and  develops  and  strengthens  the  memory. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  of  the  Baltimore  School,  upon  invita- 
tion, read  the  f ollomng  paper : 

THE  TRUE  SPHERE  OF  THE  BLIND  TEACHER. 

BY    II.    RANDOLPH    LATIMER. 

We  are  frequently  asked,  both  by  the  curious  and  by  those  truly 
interested  in  our  work,  whether  a  blind  man  or  woman  makes  as  good 
a  teacher  as  his  seeing  brother  or  sister. 

To  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  without  any  qualification 
whatever  would  obviously  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  blindness  is 
no  obstacle  to,  and  hence  sight  no  advantage  in,  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life;  an  utter  absurdity.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  answered  unre- 
servedly in  the  negative,  the  very  wisest  of  our  leading  educators 
would  be  open  to  serious  criticism,  if  not  convicted  of  almost  criminal 
partiality  in  the  matter  of  providing  capable  instructors  for  the  chil- 
dren committed  to  their  charge.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world  of 
realities,  the  truth  lies  in  a  happy  medium. 
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Just  as  this  or  that  individual  possessed  of  all  his  faculties,  in  spite 
of  ill-favored  parentage  and  pernicious  environment,  rises,  by  means  of 
his  intrinsic  merit  and  untiring  energy,  to  a  position  of  eminence  among 
his  more  fortunate  countrymen,  who  are  themselves  capable  and  de- 
serving citizens,  so  may  this  or  that  blind  person,  notwithstanding  his 
limitation,  attain  to  a  sphere  of  usefulness  equal  to  that  of  seeing  men 
and  women.  Could  such  an  individual  be  given  his  sight,  his  field  of 
usefulness  would,  doubtless,  be  broadened;  but  I  seriously  question 
whether  it  would  materially  increase  his  efficiency  along  the  lines  of  his 
special  work.  In  other  words,  there  are  spheres  to  which  the  blind 
must  practically  confine  their  activities  in  order  to  be  successful;  and 
in  which,  because  sight  gives  no  special  advantage,  they  are  on  equality 
with  the  seeing. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  sketch  to  outline  briefly  what  part  the  blind 
may  successfully  take  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  I  do  not  hold 
with  that  class  of  blind  people  who,  through  a  gross  misconception  of 
the  art  of  teaching,  maintain  that  a  major  part  of,  if  not  the  entire, 
instruction  of  children  deprived  of  sight  should  be  committed  to  blind 
teachers;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  phases  of  education  in  which 
such  teachers  can  take  but  little,  if  any,  part. 

Broadly  speaking,  education  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  power.  Tliere  can  be  no  true . 
culture  where  these  do  not  proceed  hand  in  hand.  If  the  former  be 
accentuated  at  the  expense  of  the  latter,  we  have  the  impractical  book- 
worm, the  day-dreamer,  or  the  man  who  is  ever  busy,  but  accomplishes 
nothing;  and,  if  the  latter  is  emphasized  to  the  detriment  of  the  former, 
we  have  a  man  whose  powers  are  hopelessly  hampered  by  a  scarcity 
of  material  witn  which  to  work. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind,  until  veiy  recently,  much  more  time 
and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  to 
the  development  of  power;  and  even  now,  in  some  schools,  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  latter.  Thus,  we  find  to-day  a  large  per  cent, 
of  blind  people  whose  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  is  greatly  inferior  to 
what  should  be  expected  from  their  intellectual  acquirements.  There 
are  among  the  blind  of  my  acquaintance  a  number  of  walking  ency- 
clopedias, who  can  do  little  more  than  make  their  own  toilets.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdoiu  of  our  educators,  in  the 
past;  but  rather  the  inevitable  result  of  the  unfavorable  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  constrained  to  labor. 

The  lack  of  any  adequate  system  of  writing  by  which  the  blind  pupil 
could  express  original  thought  or  reproduce  information  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  then  correct  his  own  work,  compelled  his  education,  so  far 
as  the  development  of  power  was  concerned,  to  proceed  along  the  com- 
paratively narrow  lines  of  oral  recitation;  which  frequently  made  him 
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a  ready  man,  but  never  an  accurate  one.  So  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  continued,  the  field  in  which  a  blind  teacher  could  do  efficient 
work  was  much  more  contracted  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  introduction  into  the  profession  of  a  number  of  Point  systems 
of  reading  and  writing,  any  one  of  which  meets  all  necesary  require- 
ments, has  brought  about  an  evolution,  no  less  sound  than  gradual,  in 
the  methods  employed  by  our  more  advanced  educators;  and  I  confi- 
dently hope  that  some  one  universal  system  will  soon  be  evolved  from 
the  present  group  of  conflicting  types.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
average  blind  pupil  reads  in  these  systems  is  greater  than  that  which 
attends  his  efforts  in  the  old  line  letter,  while  they  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  exercise,  and  hence  the  development,  of  his  other- 
wise unavailable  powers.  If,  indeed,  wisdom  be  knowledge  well  em- 
ployed, how  much  wiser  the  coming  generation  of  blind  people  ought  to 
be  than  the  one  now  passing. 

The  old  method  of  oral  recitation,  which  was  the  best  in  its  day,  and 
which  might  have  a  decent  burial  were  it  not  for  the  tenacity  with 
which,  in  the  hands  of  overcautious  conservatives,  it  persists  in  outliv- 
ing its  usefulness,  reminds  one  of  the  monomaniac  who  kept  its  first- 
born in  its  cradle  until  it  was  able  to  understand  the  theory  of  walk- 
ing, in  order  that  the  little  fellow  might  escape  such  accidents  as  com- 
monly befall  infants  in  their  efforts  to  master  the  art.  To  illustrate 
my  point  more  clearly:  How  can  a  blind  person  who  did  not,  during 
his  school-life,  have  an  opportunity  to  make  practical  application  of 
the  rules  for  punctuation,  be  expected  to  exercise,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, that  delicacy  of  discrimination  essential  to  their  correct  use? 
For  my  own  part,  educated  largely  by  the  old  method,  I  am  not  infre- 
quently brought  face  to  face  with  problems  which,  undoubtedly,  owe 
their  existence  as  such  to  my  lack  of  early  practice  in  the  art  of  punc- 
tuation. 

It  is  not  desirable,  however,  that  all  oral  instruction  be  banished 
from  our  schools,  far  from  it;  for,  in  addition  to  the  readiness  of  ex- 
pression gained  through  this  means,  the  scarcity  of  text-books,  as  well 
as  of  appliances  furnishing  general  information,  and  the  tortoise-like 
pace  at  which  the  blind  pupil  must  proceed  in  his  search  for  knowledge, 
make  it  a  matter  of  vital  necessity.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  pupils 
be  required  to  reproduce  in  writing,  as  well  as  orally,  a  large  per  cent, 
of  their  knowledge,  in  whatever  way  acquired;  nor  should  the  good 
work  stop  at  the  point  of  mere  reproduction.  The  teacher  should 
indicate  in  writing  the  errors  of  each  individual  paper,  and  return  it 
to  the  pupil  for  correction. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  no  new  idea  to  you  who  have  made  a 
life's  study  of  your  profession;  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  by  no 
means  so  generally  put  into  practice  as  its  results  would  justify.     To 
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be  sure,  this  method  exacts  of  the  teacher  considerable  out-of-school 
time;  but  that  is  of  little  moment  if  his  heart  be  in  his  work.  In  a 
similar  manner,  it  calls  upon  the  pupil  for  more  outside  work;  and,  by 
so  doing,  develops  in  him  greater  self-reliance,  and  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  In  schools  where  it  is  employed,  the  equipoise  is 
maintained  by  shortening  the  actual  number  of  school  hours.  The 
work  is  thus  done  under  less  restraint,  and  becomes  proportionately 
more  inviting. 

But  what  bearing  has  all  this  upon  the  true  sphere  of  the  blind 
teacher?  Evidently,  the  usefulness  of  any  teacher  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  he  bears  to  the  best  methods  employed  in  his  pro- 
fession. Hence,  we  hold  that,  since  whatever  one  can  do  rather  than 
what  he  knows  is  the  true  test  of  culture,  wi-itten  composition  and 
written  reproduction  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind,  as  of  the  seeing;  and  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  blind  teacher  bears  a  closer  relation  to  this  mehod  than  is 
possible  for  the  seeing  instructor,  however  dutiful  he  may  be.  Each 
Point  system  is  adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  is  to  the  blind  man 
what  ink-print  is  to  the  man  of  sight.  He  knows  its  possibilities  and 
its  impossibilities,  for  he  has  learned  them  in  that  dearest  of  schools, 
experience.  He  is,  therefore,  better  able  to  conduct  written  recitations 
than  the  seeing  teacher. 

There  is  much  talk  among  those  who  advocate  the  employment  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  blind  teachers  than  are  now  in  the  profession, 
concerning  a  certain  advantage  accruing  to  the  blind  instructor  be- 
cause of  a  bond  of  sympathy  naturally  existing  between  him  and  his 
pupils.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  blind  teacher  is  more  exact- 
ing and  less  indulgent  of  his  pupils  than  his  seeing  co-worker.  If  this 
be  sympathy,  it  is  a  remarkably  philosophical  type  of  the  feeling.  All 
such  advantages  are  imaginary,  and  we  must  look  to  the  realm  of 
reality  to  justify  the  employment  of  blind  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Wherever  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  lies  -wdthin  the  range  of  his 
four  senses,  and  the  descriptive  power  necessary  to  its  proper  presenta- 
tion does  not  have  its  origin  in  visual  experience,  the  blind  instructor 
is  practically  the  equal  of  his  seeing  brother.  This  is  largely  true  in' 
the  elementary  branches — commonly  so-called — in  higher  mathematics, 
in  history,  in  literature,  and  in  the  mental  sciences ;  while  it  is  far  from 
true  in  the  physical  sciences.  Again,  wherever  the  recitation,  oral  or 
written,  does  not  require  at  long  range  special  supervision  of  the  pupil's 
gesture,  posture,  or  manner  of  locomotion,  the  blind  teacher  is  within 
his  legitimate  sphere.  This  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  exercises;  but  it 
is  evidently  not  the  case  in  Kindergarten  work  and  in  physical  culture. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  blind  teacher 
is  at  no  material  disadvantage.     By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
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which  call  for  discipline,  have  their  origin  in  idleness,  which  is  not  the 
pupil's  fault,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  dry  and  uninteresting  lesson, 
exacted  of  all,  by  some  Procrustean  method,  in  the  hands  of  a  pedantic 
teacher.  If  the  lesson  be  sufficiently  short  and  interesting  to  retain 
the  child's  attention,  and  to  make  him  conscious  of  his  power,  and  the 
teacher  be  not  a  barnacle  upon  the  chair  provided  for  his  convenience, 
shirks  and  mischief-makers  will  be  transfoi-med  into  a  veritable  hive 
of  intellectual  bees,  while  discipline,  as  such,  will  be  almost  unknown. 
Of  course,  there  are  cases,  and  there  always  will  be,  where  sight  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  at  such  times  the 
blind  teacher  is  manifestly  at  a  disadvantage.  Fortunately,  where  the 
teacher  is  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  his  pupils,  such  instances  are  rare, 
and  do  not  materially  affect  the  ultimate  goal. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  sphere  to  which  each  blind  teacher 
must  confine  himself  in  order  to  do  good  work,  and  that  within  this 
sphere  he  is  as  efficient  as  a  seeing  teacher. 

If,  in  this  brief  sketch,  I  have  outlined  at  all  clearly  what  I  think  to 
be  the  true  sphere  of  the  blind  teacher,  I  have  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose, while  I  heartily  disapprove  of  the  employment  of  blind  teachers 
wherever  such  employment  lessens  the  educational  opportunity  of  the 
pupil,  while  I  cordially  welcome  every  new  adjustment  of  the  curri- 
culum which  puts  the  blind  instructor  more  and  more  within  the  sphere 
of  his  greatest  efficiency  and  relegates  that  which  is  beyond  him  to  the 
domain  of  his  more  fortunate  fellow-worker. 

Upon  motion,  tlie  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
Messrs.  Hnntoon,  Burritt  and  Johnson,  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  Massage. 

July  10 — AFXERNOOisr  Session. 

Upon  motion  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
draft  resolutions  of  thanks  for  courtesies  shown  the  Associa- 
tion. These  were  Messrs.  Dymond,  Rucker,  Miss  Schoon- 
maker,  Miss  M.  L.  Percy  and  Mr.  Bledsoe. 

Mr.  Morrison  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
audit  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  had  found  the  report  full  and  correct  in  every 
particular,  with  vouchers  countersigned  by  Chairman  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  all  expenditures.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  the  Treasurer's  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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S.  Babcock,  Treasurer,  in  account  icith  American  Association 

of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  for  the  years  1898-1902. 

CASH  RECEIVED  BY  S.  BABCOCK. 

1898. 

June  13.  Brought  forward  from  old  account $129.19 

1899. 

Sept.  19.  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"      19.  Virginia  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf 3.50 

"      21.  South  Carolina  Institution  for  Blind  and  Deaf 7.00 

"      21.  West  Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 3.50 

"      22.  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind  Men 7.00 

"      28.  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

Oct.       4.  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"        5.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"        5.  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

,5.  New  York  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 10.00 

"        6.  New   York    Institution 10.00 

"        6.  Institution   for   the   Deaf,   Dumb   and   Blind,   Raleigh, 

North   Carolina 7.00 

9.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 7.00 

"      11.  Louisiana  School  for  the  Blind 3.50 

"      14.  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"      16.  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"      18.  Florida  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 3.50 

"      19.  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

'■      19.  Alabama  Academy  for  the  Blind 3.50 

"      20.  Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the   Instruction  for  the 

Blind    10.00 

"      20.  Minnesota  Institution  for  Defectives 7.00 

"      20.  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 10.00 

"      21.  Colorado  Institution  for  the  Blind 7.00 

"      23.  California  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 7.00 

"      27.  Texas  State  Blind  Institution 10.00 

"      27.  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. .  .  .  10.00 

Nov.      1.  Washington  School  for  Defective  Youth 3.50 

2.  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"        6.  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"      25.  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 10.00 

"      28.  Oregon  Institution  for  the  Blind 3.50 
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Jan.      4.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind $     3.50 

Mar.   28.  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind 3.50 

Total   receipts $379.69 

Total   expenditures 185.32 

Balance   due  Association $194.37 

CASH  PAID  OUT  BY  S.  BABCOCK. 

1898. 
Sept.     1.  Paid   Charles   H.   Bender,   stenographer,   for   reporting 

proceedings   Fifteenth  Biennial   Convention,   Lansing, 

Michigan,    July    1898 $  88.26 

1899. 
Sept.  13.  Paid  E.  P.  Church,  Lansing,  Mich.,  cost  of  expressing 

reports  to  various  Institutions  for  the  Blind 17.97 

"      19.  Paid  exchange  on  check  for  Virginia 10 

"      26.  Paid  notary  fee  for  affidavits  to  bills  for  Iowa  College 

for  the  Blind 25 

Oct.       4.  Paid  exchange  on  check  from  Michigan .10 

"        5.  Paid  exchange  on  check  from  Kentucky  School .10 

5.  New  York  School,  Batavia,  N.  Y 10 

"        6.  Exchange  on  North  Carolina  check .10 

"        6.  Robert  Smith  Printing  Co.,  bill  for  printing  reports..     67.92 

"        9.  Exchange  on  check  from  Tennessee .10 

"       11.  Exchange  on  check  from  Louisiana .10 

"      14.  Exchange  on  check  from  Iowa  College .10 

"      14.  Exchange  on  check  from  Illinois  Institution  for  Blind,  .10 

"      18.  Exchange  on  check  from  Florida  Institution  for  Deaf 

and  Blind 10 

"      19.  Exchange  on  check  from  Missouri  School .10 

"      20.  Exchange  on  check  from  Minnesota  Institution .10 

"      23.  Exchange  on  check  from  California .10 

"      27.  Exchange  on  check  from  Texas  School .10 

"      27.  Exchange  on  check  from  Indiana  School 10 

"      27.  Exchange  on  check  from  Georgia  School .10 

"      28.  Exchange  on  check  from  Oregon  School .10 

"      28.  Notary's  fee  for  affidavits  to  bill  from  Oregon 25 

Dec.      2.  Expressage  on  package  of  reports  to  F.  E.  Cleveland, 

Hartford,   Conn -25 

"        2.  Expressage  on  package  of  reports  to  F.   W.  Metcalf, 

Ogden,   Utah 45 

"        2.  Revenue  stamp  for  each -02 

Examined  and  found  correct:  $177.07 

F.  D.  MORRISON, 

N.  F.  WALKER, 

Auditing  Coinmittee. 
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1902. 
June  30.  Paid  Pusey  &  Company's  bill  for  programmes $     8.25 


$185.32 
Balance    194.37 


$379.69 


Upon  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  President,  M.  Anagnos, 
resumed  the  chair. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Ray,  Miss  Babcock,  Miss  Carman 
and  Miss  BroA\Ti  were  requested  to  act  as  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  musical  programme  for  this  evening's  entertainment. 

The  night  session  was  a  reception  given  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  School  to  the  citizens  of  Raleigh  and  the  Association, 
and  the  musical  programme  devised  by  the  comiuittee  was 
carried  out  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  that  all  who  partici- 
pated were  thanked  by  the  audience  by  a  rising  vote. 

July  11 — Morning  Session. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  vnih  prayer  by  Mr. 
Smead. 

The  Committee  on  Memorial  I^otices  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  who  have  died  since  the  preceding  session  of  the 
Association  presented  their  report  through  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Smead,  as  follows: 

The  Obituary  Committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
Dr.  Egbert  Wood  Dailey,  Physician  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  for  over  twenty  years,  died  March,  1902,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  years.  His  kind  and  amiable  manner,  added  to  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  endeared  him  to  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  Institution. 
Dr.  Dailey  enjoyed  a  prominent  reputation  among  his  professional 
colleagues,  having  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  extensive  reader,  and  a 
man  of  exemplary  character,  commanding  the  respect  of  all  coming 
within  the  scope  of  his  acquaintance. 


Miss  L.  A.  Haskell  became  connected  with  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City  in  1862  and  remained  until  1865,  when  she 
accepted  a  responsible  position  in  the  Kentucky  Institution.     In  1869 
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she  resumed  her  connection  with  the  School  in  New  York  City,  in 
charge  of  the  girls'  manual  training  department.  In  1886  she  assumed 
the  duties  of  matron,  which  position  she  held  until  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Amhlee  in  September  last.  After  a  very  happy  married  life 
of  about  six  months,  Miss  Haskell  suddenly  passed  aAvay  of  heart- 
failure. 

In  every  position  she  brought  to  the  discharge  of  her  duties  execu- 
tive qualities  of  a  high  order,  unflagging  industry  and  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  interest  committed  to  her  care. 


Mr.  William  Whitewright  served  the  New  York  City  Institution  as 
Manager  from  1866  until  his  death  in  1898,  and  during  the  principal 
portion  of  this  period  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  with  marked  ability. 


Me.  Frederick  Bronson  was  a  Manager  in  the  same  school  from  1888 
until  his  death  in  1900.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of  his 
views  and  his  most  lovable  character. 


Mrs.  Catharine  Armstrong,  for  twenty-four  years  Housekeepr  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  in  October,  1900. 
She  was  a  faithful  officer,  efficient  in  her  duties,  kind  and  genial  in  her 
relations  to  pupils,  officers  and  teachers.  The  Ohio  Institution  mourns 
her  loss  and  cherishes  her  memory. 


Edward  Payson  Church  was  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Lansing,  for  nine  years. 

Was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College.  Was  a  Sviperintendent  of  Public 
Schools  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  number  of  the  prominent  towns 
of  the  State,  and  was  for  several  years  in  charge  of  a  school  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

By  an  upright  life  and  high  Christian  character,  he  endeared  himself 
to  all  friends  of  education  in  the  State. 

Through  his  energy,  tact  and  devotion  to  the  work  for  the  blind,  he 
brought  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  up  to  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  was  not  only  satisfactory  to  the  Board  of  Control,  but 
gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  State.     He  died  June  4,  1901. 


William  H.  Glascock  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Indiana  in  1856. 
His  boyhood  passed  in  humble  circumstances. 

His  early  education  received  in  district  schools  of  his  native  county. 
Taught  a  number  of  years  in  public  schools. 

Elected    County    Superintendent,    which    position    he    held    for    four 
years. 

Appointed  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Greenfield. 
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Appointed  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under 
Superintendent  Vories,  and  remained  with  him  both  terms. 

Elected  Superintendent  of  Indiana  Institution  for  Education  of 
Blind,  November  1,  1895. 

Resigned  this  position  on  January  5,  1898,  in  order  to  complete  his 
education  in  the  Indiana  University,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1898. 

Attended  Chicago  University  1899,  from  which  institution  he  received 
a  degree  of  A.  B.  the  same  year. 

Was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of 
Bloomington,  which  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  Associate  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  State  University  of  Bloomington. 

He  died  December  25,  1901. 

Mr.  Glascock  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  broad  sympathies  and 
of  high  aspirations. 

He  was  a  man  of  genial  nature,  great  personal  magnetism  and  pecu- 
liar sensitiveness,  and  withal  that  fine  proportion  and  blending  of 
courage  and  modesty  which  makes  a  man  that  commands  respect  and 
honor. 


W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Louisiana  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  many  years,  crowned  his  long  life's  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  by  eminent  services  for  the  blind.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  beloved  and  revered  by  all  of  his  fellow-citizens,  in  the 
year  1900. 


Alvan  E.  Reed,  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  died  in  April,  1902,  lamented  for  his  many  amiable  qualities 
of  heart  and  brain,  after  two  short  years  of  labor  as  Superintendent. 


Mr.  George  W.  Dilworth,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  4,  1900,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Board  of  Directors,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Dilworth  was  a  gentleman  who  had  extensive  business  in- 
terests, and  although  he  was  engrossed  in  his  own  business,  he  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  give  a  due  portion  of  time  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution.  He  had  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  at  heart 
and  freely  gave  of  his  time,  means  and  energy  to  promote  its  interests. 


On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1898,  William  Dismukes  Williams 
entered  into  that  eternal  rest  which  is  prepared  for  who,  like  him,  have 
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performed  ^^ith   such  painstaking  care   and  zeal  every  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  life  imposed  on  them. 

Professor  Williams  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  Georgia,  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1823. 

Early  in  his  youth  he  developed  a  decided  inclination  for  those  quieter 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  study  and  reading,  and 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  mental  improvement; 
he  was  therefore  ripe  for  the  collegiate  course  which  it  was  his  good 
fortime  to  receive,  and  graduated  with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1848. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  young  manhood  were  spent  in  teaching  in 
the  county  of  Talbot  and  filling  th^  position  of  Instructor  in  the  Madi- 
son Female  College,  at  Madison,  Ga.  Afterwards  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chair  of  Latin  at  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga.,  where  he  remained 
until  1858,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Academy  for  the  Blind,  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Here  was  practically  his  life-work.  That  he  performed  it  with  con- 
spicuous fidelity  and  ability  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  forty  con- 
tinuous years  he  served  this  Institution,  until  death  closed  his  labors. 
He  was  that  rare  combination  of  the  sturdy  integrity  which  marks  the 
upright  business  man,  coupled  with  the  tender  ways  of  womankind;  a 
gentle  man  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word.  His  watchful  care  at  all 
times  of  the  financial  management  of  the  Institution  has  saved  to  the 
State  many  thousands  of  dollars,  while  his  gentle  consideration  and  ten- 
der care  of  the  unfortunates  placed  in  his  keeping  brightened  their 
lives  and  has  shielded  them  from  many  a  heart-ache  and  mortification, 
and  thereby  lessened,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  do,  the 
aflfliction  which  the  loss  of  sight  carries  with  it.  He  was  a  father  to 
every  child  in  the  Institution,  and  their  heart-felt  love  for  him  was 
manifested  by  their  pitiful  sorrow  at  his  taking  away. 

Death  is  not  a  pleasant  contemplation  at  any  time,  but  when  one 
has  filled  his  life  with  usful  work  for  others,  and  has  lived  to  see  the 
good  results  of  much  of  it,  he  may  lay  down  his  labors  and  rest  from 
his  toil  with  the  consciousness  that  it  will  bear  him  fuit  hereafter. 

Professor  Williams  gave  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  cause 
of  education  in  other  directions.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  of  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  putting  this  valuable  system  into  practical  operation.  He 
was  also  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  and  in  1888  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


Mrs.  Martha  L.  Walker  died  in  Jime,  1900.     She  was  the  wife  of 
Rev.  N.  P.  Walker,  founder  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
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and  the  Blind,  and  had  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  in  helping  her 
husband  to  make  his  work  a  success.  For  more  than  twenty  years  she 
was  Matron  of  the  Institution,  and  gave  up  the  work  only  when  failing 
health  rendered  her  doing  so  imperative.  She  was  a  friend  to  the 
blind  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  they  have  lost  one  who  always  gave 
herself  to  their  interests  and  betterment.  She  richly  deserved  the  title 
"Mother  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind." 


Rev,  Adoiph  Moses,  D.  D.,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Adath  Israel,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  died  January  7,  1902.  A  man  of  profound  learning,  great 
eloquence  and  enlightened  philanthropy,  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  the 
Republican  administration  in  1896,  and  re-appointed  by  the  Democratic 
Executive  in  1900. 

He  was  a  wise  associate  and  friend  in  the  councils  of  the  Board,  a 
revered  and  esteemed  member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  a 
large-minded  and  patriotic  citizen  of  our  countiy. 

Those  of  our  number  who  were  privileged  to  hear  his  noble  words 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Lansing  can 
bear  testimony,  with  many  others,  to  his  worth. 

The  Executive  Conunittee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion upon  Prof.  Alex.  Mell's  monumental  work  upori  the 
blind,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  assembled  in  their  sixteenth  annual  convention 
at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  recognize  with  heart-felt  pleas- 
ure and  sincere  gratitude  the  great  service  which  Professor  Alexander 
Mell,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  in  Vienna,  Austria,  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  by  the 
publication  of  his  monumental  work,  the  Encyhloimdishes  Handbuch  des 
Blindemoesens.  This  book  is  a  most  valuable  one  in  every  particular. 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  the  history  and  the  progress  of  the 
education  of  the  blind;  of  the  processes  and  appliances  used  in  their 
instruction  and  training,  and  of  the  ways  and  means  employed  in  the 
past  and  the  present  for  the  amelioration  of  their  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  condition.  It  treats  of  all  statistical  and  hygienic  ques- 
tions with  absolute  accuracy,  and  it  contains  various  physiological  and 
psychological  notices  and  numerous  biographical  sketches  of  noted 
sightless  men  and  women  and  also  of  all  seeing  persons  who  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  this  excellent  book  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to 
every  public  and  private  school  for  the  blind  in  the  country  as  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  its  library. 
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The  conunittee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Mas- 
sage reported  as  follows : 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  introducing 

the  practice  of  the  Massage  Treatment  as  a  course  of  instruction  in 

schools  for  the  blind  are  of  opinion  that  while,  occasionally,  adult  blind 

persons  may  prove  themselves  adepts  in  the  Massage  art,  the  blind  have 

no  such  special  adaptability  for  that  vocation  and  are  usually  not  so 

far   developed  physically  when  of   school   age  as  to  be  proper  objects 

for  the  necessary  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  the  office  of  Masseur 

or  Masseuse. 

B.  B.  HUNTOON, 

0.  H.  BURRITT, 

J.  H.  JOHNSON. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Wait,  Eucker,  Bur- 
ritt  and  Anagnos,  all  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Association  then  resolved  itself  into  an  Institute, 
under  the  direction  of  F.  D.  Morrison  of  Maryland. 

The  subjects  considered  were: 

1.  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Academic  Departments. 

2.  Music  Departments. 

3.  Manual  Training. 

4.  Physical  Training. 

5.  Discipline. 

6.  General  Administration. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  session  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; the  discussions  covered  a  wide  range  and  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  most  of  the  members  present. 

Upon  primary  work  Miss  Gc.  T,  Schoonmaker  of  the  l^ew 
York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind,  spoke  as  follows : 

Two  years  ago  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  adopted  a 
new  method  of  using  reading-books,  with  a  view  to  acquiring  more  accu- 
rate reading  and  greater  speed  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  Appleton 
Readers,  eight  of  which  are  in  use,  Avere  divided  up  into  separate  les- 
sons, having  at  least  twenty-five  copies  of  each  lesson.  Then  each  pupil, 
instead  of  having  one  large  book,  would  have  simply  the  one  lesson, 
which  the  smallest  pupil  could  manage  with  ease. 
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In  a  class  of  fifteen,  beginning  a  certain  series,  lessons  from  one  to 
fifteen  would  be  given  out,  no  two  pupils  having  the  same  lesson.  The 
teacher  then  calls  on  A  to  read,  stopping  him,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Then  G  might  read  two  sentences,  G  a  whole  paragraph.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  is  alert  and  his  interest  is  held  because  any  minute 
he  may  be  called  upon  and  he  must  be  always  ready.  The  next  day  A 
may  have  lesson  number  two,  C  lesson  number  three,  etc.  Each  day 
the  order  being  changed,  until  each  child  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  each  of  the  fifteen  lessons.  This  method  has  been  found  to  be  of 
great  assistance  in  teaching  reading.  It  holds  the  interest  of  the  pupil, 
and,  as  he  has  only  the  one  lesson,  he  cannot  spend  any  time  reading 
ahead.  It  is  also  impossible  for  him  to  listen  to  his  neighbor  and  at 
the  same  time  be  ready  to  read  himself.  This  method  prevents  also  his 
learning  by  heart  any  part  of  the  lesson,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
more  economical,  from  the  fact  that  the  reading  matter  in  the  hands  of 
each  pupil  at  one  time  is  very  much  less  than  was  the  ease  with  the 
method  heretofore  pursued,  when  each  pupil  was  furnished  with  a 
large  volume  which  was  both  bulky  and  expensive. 

The  pupils  use  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  principally  in  read- 
ing and  keep  the  place  with  the  left. 

Folios  to  the  nimaber  of  pupils  in  the  class  have  been  found  to  be  of 
value  in  keeping  the  lessons  clean. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  resolution  upon  the 
contributions  to  embossed  printing  by  the  Rev.  Father  Stad- 
elman,  which  was  as  follows,  and  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  heard  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
successful  eff'orts  of  Rev.  Father  Stadelman  of  the  Society  of  St.  Francis 
Zavier  of  New  Yoi'k  City  in  establishing  a  department  of  that  Society 
for  the  publication  of  literature  in  embossed  form,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Roman  Catholic  blind  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  extend  to  Rev.  Father  Stadelman  our  con- 
gratulations, with  the  hope  that  his  work  may  receive  such  abundant 
support  as  will  enable  him  to  fully  accompish  the  beneficent  purpose 
he  has  in  view  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
blind  throughout  our  country. 

In  speaking  upon  the  resolution,  Mr.  Wait  attributed  the 
initiative  of  this  work  to  Miss  Madelaine  Wallace,  a  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  a  resolution  that  the 
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next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  1904  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Invitations  for  the  next  meeting  were  received  from  ISTova 
Scotia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  resolution  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee  was 
adopted. 

The  Association  then  resolved  itself  into  an  Institute,  pre- 
sided over  by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacobs  of  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  ]Sr.  F.Walker,  Principal  of  the  South  Carolina  School, 
opened  the  discussion  upon  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind.  It  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Latimer,  Allen, 
Swearingen,  Bement,  Dymond,  C<>nner  and  Burritt. 

The  next  topic.  Ought  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  Mu- 
sic be  Curtailed  or  Limited,  on  the  groimd  that  the.  Time 
and  Means  given  to  this  Purpose  are  Wasted  ?  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smead  of  Ohio,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

Ought  the  education  of  the  blind,  in  miisic  to  be  curtailed  or  limited 
on  the  ground  of  Avaste  of  time  and  means?  Discussion  opened  by  G.  L. 
Smead  of  Ohio. 

Early  in  my  service  as  teacher  in  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  clerks  in  the  State  Auditor's  office  said  to  me  that  he  thought 
that  we  were  spending  too  much  money  on  music  in  our  institution. 
That  was  in  our  primitive  days,  when  Ave  had  three  teachers  of  music 
and  a  feAV  pianos  of  inferior  quality,  an  outfit  inadequate  to  our  piir- 
pose.  B\it  the  old  impression  that  all  the  blind  could  do  in  music  was 
to  fiddle  a  little  and  play  some  simple  airs  upon  the  piano  for  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  who  could  not  see  hoAA^  the  blind  could  do  anything  that 
could  be  of  service  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  a  musical  education  is 
expensiA^e:  days,  months  and  years  must  be  spent  in  persevering  prac- 
tide  upon  expensive  instruments  under  teachers  Avhose  abilities  ought  to 
command  salaries  commensurate  Avith  their  thorough  preparation  for 
their  Avork  and  their  faithful  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  their  pupils. 

As  there  are  imperfections  in  the  best  of  human  attainments  and 
performances,  so  with  both  pupil  and  teacher  there  will  be  some  Avaste 
of  material  and  effort.  In  the  best  of  modern  machinery  there  is  much 
AA'aste  of  force.  Not  all  the  heat  under  the  boilers  goes  to  make  steam, 
and  not   all  the  steam  is  utilized  in  the  moA^ement   of  the  machinery. 
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There  will  be  condensation  of  steam  and  friction  of  pulleys  and  shafts 
which  will  hinder  the  full  application  of  the  power  to  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Yet  we  do  not  say  because  of  this  Avaste  of  power,  stop  the 
machinery,  pull  out  the  fires,  cease  manufacturing!  No,  we  seek  all  the 
more  earnestly  to  remedy  the  defects,  to  diminish  the  waste  and  make 
the  power  as  effectual  as  possible. 

So,  in  training  the  blind  in  music,  we  do  not  say,  give  it  up ;  time  and 
means  are  wasted!  No,  rather  seek  out  the  useless  waste  of  time  and 
means  and  eliminate  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

We  may  say  that  there  are  three  classes  of  pupils  in  our  schools  who 
are  likely  to  come  to  our  attention: 

1.  Those  of  no  musical  ability.  Some  of  these  may  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  any  attempt  to  study  music,  yet  their  friends  urge  them,  and 
urge  the  authorities  of  the  institution  to  give  them  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  the  more  talented  pupils.  Then  there  are  those  of  no  musical 
ability  who  do  have  some  desire  to  learn  to  play  the  violin  or  piano. 
Some  deference,  perhaps,  in  our  State  institutions  may  be  given  to  such 
pupils,  so  far  as  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  yet  such  trial  should  not  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  more  important  work 
for  pupils  of  musical  ability. 

2.  There  are  pupils  of  moderate  musical  ability  who  are  capable  of 
acquiring  enough  knowledge  and  skill  to  sing  and  play  with  some  de- 
gree of  acceptance  among  their  friends  at  home  or  in  the  church,  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  Also  such  pupils  may  be  able  to  teach 
music  to  such  pupils  as  the}^  iiiay  find  in  the  country  and  in  small 
towns.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  this  class 
and  those  of  no  ability.  Labor  for  pupils  even  of  humble  ability  will 
not  be  thrown  away,  if  you  add  to  the  sum  total  of  their  happiness, 
give  pleasure  to  their  friends  and  elevate  both  pupils  and  friend  in  the 
scale  of  life  and  character. 

3.  There  are  pupils  of  decided  musical  ability  who  give  a  fair  promise 
of  success  as  teachers  and  performers.  To  them  the  best  the  school 
affords  should  be  given,  not  only  for  the  utility  of  their  training,  but 
most  of  all  for  the  higher  development  of  mind  and  heart  and  charac- 
ter. When  the  humble  woman  annointed  the  Great  Master  with  the 
precious  ointment,  there  was  an  outcry  "Why  this  waste?"  But  the 
Saviour  said  "WHiy  trouble  ye  her?  She  hath  wrought  a  good  work  on 
me."  Not  that  the  ointment  Avas  precious,  not  that  it  cost  a  great 
sum  of  money.  It  was  the  meaning  of  her  act  that  was  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  Christ.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  purest,  highest 
woman's  love  for  that  which  Avas  holiest  and  most  divine,  embodied  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  is  no  Avaste  in  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  soul.  There  is  no  loss  in  the  expression  of  aspiration 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  in  thought  and  feeling  and  purpose.     Music 
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in  its  supreme  result  is  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  the 
soul  and  has  in  it  the  reaching  up  toward  that  which  is  heavenly  and 
diAdne.  There  is  no  waste  in  the  loftiest  uplifting  of  the  heart.  There 
is  no  earthly  currency  to  measure  its  value. 

Miss  Adelaide  CaTman  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the 
Blind  said: 

We  are  not  expected  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  a  purely  mercenary 
point  of  view,  I  take  it,  since  the  best  educators  of  to-day  refuse  to 
reckon  from  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  Rather  from  an  educational 
stand-point  are  we  to  offer  what  suggestions  we  can  to  stimulate  us  in 
the  wise  and  liberal  use  of  such  funds  of  brains  and  money  as  we  can 
command  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  our  Institutions  music  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

From  the  Kindergarten  to  the  close  of  school-life  music  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  education  of  every  child.  Its  power  is  felt  in  the 
awakening  of  faculties  and  sensibilities  that  are  not  so  easily  influ- 
enced by  the  pursuit  of  other  studies.  It  deals  mth  the  emotions,  the 
imagination,  the  creative  instinct  in  a  finer  and  more  natural  way  than 
does  anything  else  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Music  offers  unlimited 
means  by  which  the  ego  is  learned  and  mastered.  Its  power  to  call  out 
and  beautify  the  altruistic,  and  its  office  as  mediator  between  the  soul 
of  man  and  his  Maker  is  not  only  recognized  and  valued  by  the  teacher, 
but  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  only  indifferently  thrown  under 
its  influence. 

It  is  not  with  the  child  whose  talent  is  well  defined  I  would  have 
you  associate  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  with  the  entire  school,  in- 
cluding those  whose  mentality  is  questioned  at  every  turn — the  uncouth 
boy  who  enters  school  at  an  advanced  age — -the  disappointing,  the  in- 
different and  even  the  decidedly  unmusical  child. 

Mr.  Smead's  reference  to  our  music  departments  as  a  portion  of  the 
machinery  where  lost  motion  is  known  to  occur,  with  a  loss  of  mate- 
rial as  well,  impressed  me  forcibly.  Such  remarks  suggest  the  impor- 
tance of  having  teachers  who,  by  their  preparation  and  earnest  concern 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  are  able  to  stand  in  the  relation  to  the 
supply  and  demand  as  material  consumers  and  dispensers. 

Surely  a  responsible  place  this,  and  one  that  requires  good  caliber. 
We  can  all  bow  in  humility  when  we  consider  the  sacred  task  in  our 
hands,  and  each  one  ask  of  himself  or  herself  the  question  Am  I  a 
teacher?  The  realm  of  music  and  its  many  related  branches  appeals  to 
the  young  mind  as  a  mysterious  and  intangible  subject,  and  indeed  it 
would  seem  by  the  indefiniteness  by  w^hich  it  is  too  often  handled 
that  by  many  a  teacher  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  it  forever  a  mystery 
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even  to  the  adult  mind.  There  is  more  vagueness  and  less  correlation 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  study  than  is  commendable,  and  the  teacher  who 
is  alive  to  the  opportunities  confronting  us  at  present  easily  discerns 
in  the  teaching  of  music  a  fascinating  field  for  work  that  is  akin  to 
reform  as  well  as  futile  in  encouragement  to  originality. 

The  child's  first  and  only  conception  of  music,  if  indeed  he  has  any  at 
all,  upon  entering  school,  is  a  sound,  proceeding  from  the  natural  or 
artificial  instrument.  He  little  suspects  that  these  beginning  sounds 
sustain  relation  to  life  and  things  as  do  his  little  lessons  in  number 
work.  He  would  for  months,  perhaps  years,  be  nonplussed  were  he 
to  hear  the  terms  acoustic,  egoism,  altruism,  harmony,  form,  composi- 
tion, history,  and  universality  applied  to  music,  and  to  know  the 
task  before  him  is  to  learn  about  it  all.  What  a  knowledge  of  child- 
nature — what  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  tact  the  teacher  wants  to  properly 
manipulate  so  great  a  field  for  educational  results. 

The  teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  these  variously  allied  subjects,  and 
a  clear  idea  of  their  relation  to  her  work  of  building  through  the  study 
of  music,  character,  and  through  character  to  art,  enters  her  class- 
room with  no  hazy  purpose,  but  as  Mr.  Hutton  has  just  said,  with  a 
icell-dcfined  lesson  to  teach.  From  the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  the 
teacher  is  before  her  pupils  to  give  to  them  in  attractive  and  musical 
forms  the  lessons  which  make  for  development  in  character.  She  gives 
to  them  in  predigested  bits  the  choicest  truths,  suggestive  far  beyond 
her  imagination,  and  teaches  great  and  fundamental  principles  in  sim- 
ple forms. 

The  child's  acquaintance  with  acoustics,  his  own  individuality  and 
his  relation  to  the  universal  begins  with  the  first  exercise  in  tone- 
production:  altruism  and  harmony  come  with  the  simple  part-song; 
regard  for  laic  and  authority  from  both  view-points,  the  individual  as 
a  follower  and  as  a  leader,  is  further  emphasized  when  the  arbitrary 
situations,  such  as  the  retard,  jio^^use,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  used. 

He  is  also  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  history  from  the  use  of 
scales — composition,^\\iQ.n  allowed  to  fit  some  simple  little  sentence  to  his 
own  musical  expression,  and  ideas  of  sjanpathy,  with  its  attributes  both 
gentle  and  strong,  come  with  his  use  of,  and  relation  to,  rhythm,  etc. 
During  these  early  days  of  training  is  it  the  actual  voice  development 
.  or  the  piano  technique  for  which  the  teacher  is  pre-eminently  striving? 
By  no  means.  Due  attention  has  been  and  is  given  to  each  voice,  and 
to  the  occasional  little  pair  of  hands  whose  brain-backing  has  war- 
ranted a  start  in  piano  lessons,  but  the  teacher's  deepest  interest  is  on 
the  alert  for  expressions  and  evidences  which  give  assurance  that  the 
child  is  learning  to  think  and  to  establish  a  vital  relation  between  him- 
self and  the  outside  world  through  his  musical  sense. 
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To  teach  by  suggestion  is  a  slow  process.  Patience  and  faith  as  well 
are  required  in  order  to  wait  for  the  child  to  unlock  his  own  mind 
and  lay  before  you  his  faculties  for  development,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while.  Perhaps  it  will,  be  of  little  interest  to  cite  instances  from  my 
own  experience  which  have  been  encouraging  to  me,  but  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  venture  two  or  three. 

One  incident  comes  to  mind  which  happened  in  the  first-year  class, 
where  the  children  are  supposed  to  be  not  under  eight  years  of  age. 
We  had  been  making  tones  and  giving  to  ~them  different  characters, 
such  as  the  hold  tone,  the  tender,  the  siceet,  the  timid,  and  the  com- 
manding  tone.  We  had  also  been  learning  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
a  tone  together — unison  icork — following  a  leader.  Our  song  was  about 
the  Winds.  One  verse  gave  a  description  of  the  north-wind,  another 
told  of  the  brave  ivest-wind,  etc.,  etc. 

After  the  class  was  dismissed  three  little  boys  stayed  to  talk  a  bit 
with  me  of  the  things  that  interested  them.  We  were  discussing  the 
song  and  all  the  different  things  the  winds  did  and  sang  about.  One 
boy  spoke  up  in  a  very  earnest  way  and  said  "I  choose  to  be  the  north- 
wind — I  like  him  best  because  he  is  so  mighty  strong."  Quick  as  a 
flash  another  one  said  he  would  be  the  west-Avind,  "cause  he  is  next  as 
strong  as  the  north-wind."  The  third  one,  who  Avas  late  in  announcing 
his  choice  until  the  most  desirable  winds  were  taken,  showed  some  dis- 
pleasure and  a  very  thoughtful  face.  He  is  a  boy  who  always  has 
strong  ideals.  He  likes  to  lead,  and  usually  does.  He  was  in  a  most 
uncomfortable  position  just  now,  with  these  two  boys,  whom  he  usually 
led,  standing  over  him  in  the  attitude  of  superior  strength.  He  was 
not  pleased  with  the  idea  of  "being  the  gentle  south-wind,  or  the  east- 
wind  either.  After  some  moments  of  serious  reflection,  while  the  other 
two  were  comparing  the  virtues  of  the  mnds  they  were  impersonating, 
the  third  boy  looked  up  with  a  relieved  expression  on  his  face  and 
said  "I  know  what  Til  do.  Miss  Carman;  I'll  just  be  the  Lord  and  see 
that  these  winds  blow  the  way  I  want  them  to."  The  two  boys  saw 
at  once  their  defeat  and  that  the  third  boy  was  in  a  position  of  leader- 
ship; then  they  began  to  question  his  right  to  choose  such  authority, 
accused  him  of  being  irreverent  and  disrespectful  to  God,  and  said  he 
was  too  much  out  of  line  to  even  be  one  with  them  after  this  in  their 
singing  unless  he  changed  his  mind.  I  was  called  upon  to  help  decide 
this  momentous  question,  which  I  admit  was  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions. We  consulted  together,  and  before  long  the  third  boy  with- 
drew his  wish  to  be  the  Lord,  and  as  we  parted  in  the  hall  he  said 
"Well,  I'll  bet  I'll  not  be  behind  next  time  we  have  any  choosing." 

Another  time,  in  a  chorus,  where  we  were  learning  simple  part-songs, 
a  boy  came  in  late,  and  forgot  to  be  courteous  in  making  his  expla- 
nation.    Such  a  reply  as  he  made  when  I  questioned  him  was  an  inno- 
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vation  in  our  class-room,  and  the  children  gave  expression  to  their 
amazement  by  a  suppressed  "Oh!"  which  soon  settled  into  a  painful 
silence.  Herman  was  looking  confused,  and  I  was  wondering  what  was 
best  to  say,  when  the  situation  was  relieved  by  a  little  fellow  who 
stood  up  and  said  "Miss  Carman,  I  don't  think  Herman  will  ever  make 
a  good  two-part  singer — ^lie  is  too  rude."  I  did  not  ask  this  young- 
accuser  for  his  reason,  but  I  am  in  hopes  he  felt  Herman's  lack  in  the 
common  application  of  true  harmony. 

An  older  boy,  who  is  quite  advanced  now  in  his  music,  said  to  me 
not  long  since  that  his  music  and  gymnasium  work  had  done  more 
towards  helping  him  to  gain  self-control  than  all  other  branches  com- 
bined. 

General  work  growing  out  of  the  chorus  class  can  never  be  amiss,  but 
there  comes  a  time  after  two,  three,  or  possibly  four  years  of  such 
class  work,  when  the  talented  children  must  go  on  into  some  special 
training  in  music,  while  those  of  insufficient  ability  must  know  there 
is  no  future  for  them  aside  from  the  chorus  work  in  this  department. 

Is  the  child  who  learns  he  is  not  able  to  take  special  training  in 
music  disappointed?  I  think  he  usually  is,  and  his  parents  always 
are,  for  every  blind  child  is  considered  a  genius  at  home. 

However,  this  verdict  scarcely  comes  as  a  surprise,  for  part  of  his 
training  has  been  to  measure  his  own  ability — to  see  the  better  quali- 
ties in  the  others — to  be  honest  in  his  estimation  of  himself.  Left  to 
himself,  he  would  probably  not  be  able  to  decide  against  himself  in  this 
matter,  especially  if  he  loves  music,  but  he  will  respect  the  teacher  who 
can  help  him  decide  where  to  devote  the  best  of  his  strength  in  attain- 
ing results  that  Avill  mean  his  livelihood  after  leaving  school.  At  this 
point  judgment  and  wisdom  are  so  essential  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  place  where  a  waste  of  money  and  effort  may  begin,  unless 
great  care  is  exercised.  Here  the  teacher  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  decision  which  means  much  to  the  child.  Strong  and  unbi- 
ased judgment,  not  sentiment,  must  control.  The  pupil  who  turns  on 
this  decisive  day  towards  the  literary  or  industrial  department  for  his 
major  work  does  so  with  broader  intelligence  and  better  equipped  in 
every  way  to  meet  the  difficulties  there  by  the  experience  gained  by  his 
contact  with  music.  He  has  gained  in  self-reliance,  in  his  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  firm  conception  of  the  meaning  of  law 
and  authority,  he  prefers  harmony  to  discord  and  knows  how  to  be  a 
part  of  the  whole  and  yet  retain  his  individuality. 

Recent  scenes  in  Congress  bear  testimony  that-  some  have  escaped 
youthful  training,  and  that  as  a  result  we  have  those  in  our  midst  who 
can  trvithfully  say  "I  have  no  music  in  me."  I  can  but  question  a 
man's  right  to  live  without  some  knowledge  and  application  of  that 
cardinal   principle   of   life — harmony.     Its   motif   must   be   woven   into 
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the  sinews  of  life's  activities  before  we  have  the  character  worthy  of 
our  admiration  and  love. 

We  can  learn  this  lesson,  to  be  sure,  as  we  can  learn  all  others, 
from  numerous  view-points,  but  music  with  its  architectural,  mathe- 
matical and  ethical  qualities  seem  to  oflfer  a  more  direct  and  broader 
entrance  to  a  knowledge  of  this  particular  phase  of  truth  than  does 
many  another  study. 

To  the  pupil  who  finds  he  is  considered  talented  enough  to  enter 
upon  some  special  line  of  music,  there  is  no  great  surprise  either.  He 
has  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  his  possibilities,  as  the  less  tal- 
ented his  limitations.  From  his  elementary  work  he  has  found  where 
his  taste  and  talent  lie.  He  knows  something  of  whether  his  artistic, 
mechanical,  or  creative  instincts  are  equally  strong,  and  if  not,  upon 
which  one  should  be  given  his  quarter  strength.  He  has  had  a  taste 
of  harmony,  composition,  acoustics,  histoiy,  etc.,  and  has  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  relation  of  these  subjects  to  one  and  another  of  the 
avenues  before  him.  He  selects  his  major  study — voice,  piano,  organ, 
violin  perhaps,  according  to  his  talent,  or  it  may  be  his  ability  leads 
him  to  the  selection  of  the  mechanical  side — piano-tuning,  organ-build- 
ing, etc. 

Whatever  course  he  takes,  he  has  experience  enough  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  what  suggestions  came  from  his  teacher  relative  to  his 
choice.  He  can  select  the  essential  secondary  branches  to  his  major 
study,  and  because  of  his  acquired  ability  to,  in  part  at  least,  estimate 
his  powers,  he  enters  upon  his  chosen  work  with  a  zest  that  is  refresh- 
ing and  that  evinces  a  development  that  is  real  and  natural  as  well. 

When  we  can  see  as  a  result  of  our  work  the  development  of  charac- 
ter we  are  succeeding,  and  when  we  have  succeeded  we  may  know  we 
have  appealed  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  child  in  a  wholesome  way,  and 
that  we  have  not  abused  our  privileges  as  teachers,  nor  lowered  the 
dignity  of  that  life-giving  and  character-building  art — music.  This, 
then,  is  the  purpose  of  all  music  study,  the  purpose  of  the  music  depart- 
ments in  our  institutions — to  teach  music  in  such  a  way  as  will  awaken 
and  develop  all  the  finer  sensibilities  and  relate  them  to  character- 
groicth,  the  result  of  which  is  a  well-rounded  life,  and  perhaps  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  artist  may  be  a  crowning  glory. 

If  we  are  living  up  to  our  opportunities  as  teachers,  we  are  developing 
men  and  ivomen  through  the  study  of  music,  not  fanatics  who  live  from 
one  angle  alone  and  weary  the  world  by  their  calls  to  adore  the  Ego 
rather  than  the  Art. 

Whether  our  teaching  of  music  is  contributing  only  feebly  towards 
character,  or  whether  it  is  sending  out  men  and  icomen  equipped  to 
meet  life  in  a  vigorous,  courageous  and  normal  way,  or  whether  we  go 
far  enough  to  give  to  the  world  the  artist,  there  is  little  room  for  the 
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question  "Shall  the  education  of  the  blind  in  music  be  curtailed  or 
limited  on  the  ground  that  the  time  and  means  given  to  this  purpose 
are  wasted  ?"  ' 

And  Miss  Grace  Brown  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  spoke  as  follows: 

In  my  opinion  what  waste  there  is  in  the  music  department  comes 
through  superficial  or  poorly  conducted  work  rather  than  due  to  the 
fact  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  pupils  with  little  talent.  No  mat- 
ter how  little  talent  a  pupil  may  have,  that  is,  that  characteristic  that 
is  popularly  called  "talent,"  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  could  not  be 
benefited  by  properly  conducted  study  of  music.  In  such  work  there 
is  possible  a  mental,  moral,  physical,  an  aesthetic  development  that  can 
be  had  in  no  other  way.  The  pupil  is  very  rare  that  cannot  profit  by 
study  of  the  right  kind.  Of  course,  the  mentally  incompetent  or  feeble- 
minded do  not  enter  into  the  discussion. 

I  think  it  a  highly  erroneous  idea,  though  quite  a  popular  one,  that 
an  ear  for  music  is  necessary  for  a  profitable  study  of  the  art.  A 
good  ear  and  good  taste,  to  start  with,  are,  unquestionably,  great  aids 
in  the  study  of  music  and  make  the  progress  of  the  pupil  much  more 
apparent  to  the  outside  world.  But  the  good  ear  and  refined  taste 
must  be  cultivated,  and  can  be  to  a  satisfactory  degree,  even  when 
there  seems  to  be  little  natural  aptitude.  I  believe  there  is  cultivation 
and  refinement  in  this  work  that  is  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  If  a 
pupil  studies  music  a  year  and  there  is  no  marked  ability  discovered, 
must  we  say  he  has  no  ability,  and  therefore  the  time  is  wasted?  Em- 
phatically I  say  ISlo  !  I  even  maintain  that  a  pupil  may  continue  work 
in  the  music  department  two,  or  even  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  not  be  able  to  play  any  instrument  or  sing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public,  even  his  own  small  public  of  family  and  friends,  and  yet 
the  time  spent  with  him  should  not  be  called  wasted  if  he  is  studious 
and  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  conscientious  teacher.  He  is 
all  the  time  in  the  way  of  a  refining  influence  that  may  make  a  better 
man  of  him  morally,  spiritvially,  and  mentally. 

I  do  not  mean  to  carry  the  idea  that  I  think  every  pupil  should  study 
music,  and  be  kept  at  it  all  his  school-days,  but  most  of  them  should 
be  given  a  chance.  Because  the  majoritj^  of  those  who  study  music  in 
our  schools  may  not  make  a  life  business  of  the  art,  or  earn  their  own 
living  at  it,  is  not  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  call  the  time  and 
means  devoted  to  the  work  wasted.  We  cannot  measure  the  value  of 
the  art  by  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  its  students.  The  extent  of 
culture  and  aesthetic  development  brought  to  our  pupils  through  the 
various  channels  of  music  study  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 
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Nearly  every  pupil  that  enters  our  school  comes  with  the  aecom- 
paiij^ing  request  that  he  study  music,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason 
for  his  being  set  to  work  practicing  at  some  instrument.  Allowing  a 
pupil  to  take  music  lessons  for  no  better  reason  than  that  his  parents 
wished  him  to  do  so,  would  be  quite  likely  to  be  a  harmful  proceeding. 
When  a  pupil  enters  school  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  preparatory 
work  that  should  be  done  before  he  is  allowed  to  specialize.  He  should 
at  least  be  able  to  read  and  Avrite  some  form  of  tangible  print,  and 
beyond  that  a  standard  of  eligibility  to  the  music  department  fixed 
where  it  seems  best.  He  should  be  mentally  and  physically  ready  be- 
fore he  specializes,  or  there  will  certainly  be  a  great  degree  of  waste  in 
his  special  study.  Music  teachers  cannot  know  of  themselves  when 
a  pupil  may  be  ready  to  enter  the  music  department,  but  the  other 
teachers  of  the  institution  should  be  consulted  as  to  a  pupil's  needs 
and  general  ability.  Then,  when  he  is  mentally  and  physically  ready, 
let  him  begin,  and  if  the  pupil  himself  has  the  necessary  energy  and 
the  teacher  the  essential  wisdom,  there  will  be  little  waste  in  the  music 
department. 

The  Association  was  so  impressed  by  tlie  remarks  of  these 
young  ladies  that  they  expressed  their  thanks  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Messrs.  Rucker,  Wait,  Simpson  and  Dyniond  took  part 
in  the  discussion. 

It  was  then  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
five,  of  which  the  President  shall  be  a  member,  to  represent 
this'  Association,  with  power  to  appear  before  the  conmaittee 
of  CongTess  in  regard  to  a  bill  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, upon  the  higher  education  of  the  blind.  The  Presi- 
dent appointed  Messrs.  Wait,  Morrison,  Allen  and  Puckei; 
as  associates  with  himself  upon  that  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  read  the  following  report, 
which  ^vas  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  beg  to  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  the  approval  of  the  Convention: 

1.  That  the  Convention  records  most  gratefully  its  deep  sense  of 
the  cordial  welcome  accorded  to  it  with  true  Southern  hospitality  by 
the  citizens  of  the  capital  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  That  in  an  especial  sense  is  the  Convention  indebted  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
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our  worthy  co-laborers,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray  and  his  devoted  wife,  the 
heads  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  for 
their  abundant  provision  for  our  comfort  and  untiring  exertions  in 
every  particular  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  visit. 

3.  That  we  pray  that  the  Divine  Blessing  may  be  experienced  by  our 
brother  in  all  his  domestic  and  official  relations,  and  recognizing  the 
happy  influences  by  which  his  home-life  is  surrounded,  we  trust  he 
will  ever  find  in  these  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  under  the  trials  and 
difficulties  inseparable  from  his  responsible  position. 

4.  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs.  Carrie  W.  Costner,  the 
Housekeeper  of  the  Institution,  and  the  domestic  staff,  for  their  assidu- 
ous and  unceasing  attentions. 

5.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  due  to  our  esteemed  Presi- 
dent for  his  able  guidance  of  our  deliberations  and  his  unfailing  efforts 
to  make  our  proceedings  successful  and  profitable  to  all  taking  part  in 
them. 

6.  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  ever-genial  and 
indefatigable  Secretary  amongst  us,  and  hereby  record  our  sense  of  his 
invaluable  services  in  furthering  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are 
extended  to  the  press  of  the  city  for  their  very  satisfactory  and  kindly 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  favorably  upon  the 
following  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Rucker,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  pending 
before  Congress  for  the  free  transmission  through  the  mails  of  all 
books  embossed  for  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  each  member 
should  give  this  bill  personal  aid. 

The   Executive   Committee   offered   the   following'   resolu 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 


& 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  of  which  Mr.  S.  M.  Green, 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School,  shall  be  the  chairman  and 
President  Anagnos  a  member,  the  other  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  chair,  be  constituted  to  provide  for  an  exhibition  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  of  this  country  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Wait,  Hutton,  Ereeman, 
Allen  and  Huntoon  upon  this  committee. 
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The   following   telegram   was   received    and   read   by   the 

Secretary : 

Minneapolis,  July  10,  1902. 
To  Superintendent  Allen: 

The  department  of  special  education  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  now  in  session  at  Minneajxjlis,  sends  greetings  and  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  instructors  of  the  blind  to  participate  hereafter  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  department.  ALEX.  GRAHAM  BELL, 

President  Department  of  Special  Education. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  John  E.  Ray  and  the 
Secretar)^,  B.  B.  Hnntoon,  a  committee  to  pnblish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting. 

It  was  then  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Johnson  nominated  John  E.  Ray.  There  being  no 
other  nominations,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  a  single 
ballot  for  the  Association,  and  John  E.  Ray  was  nnani- 
monsly  elected  President  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson  was  similarly  nominated  and  elected 
First  Vice-President. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Bnrritt  was  similarly  elected  Second  Vice- 
President.  '        .  • 

Mr.  B.  B.  Hnntoon  was  elected  Secretary,  the  President 
casting  the  ballot  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  nnanimonsly  elected  Treasnrer,  the 
Secretarv  being  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association. 

Upon  the  election  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  voted 
to  take  an  informal  ballot  for  all  the  five  members  to  be 
chosen ;  and  then  to  take  a  second  formal  ballot  on  which  bal- 
lot only  those  seven  names  receiving  the  highest  number  of  bal- 
lots should  be  voted,  and  the  five  having  the  highest  number 
of  ballots  were  to  be  declared  elected. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Allen  were  appointed  tellers,  and 
the  first  ballot  was  taken  with  the  result  that  on  the  second 
ballot  Messrs.  Wait,  Anagiios,  x\llen,  Dymond  and  I^.  F. 
Walker  were  declared  elected. 

The  new  President,  John  E.  Ray,  was  then  installed  in  the 
chair,  and  addressed  the  Association.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  the  Association  adjourned. 
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List  of  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  present  at  the  meeting  in  Raleigh,  July  9,  10  and  11,  1902: 

Alabama  Academies  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind — Jo.  H. 
Johnson,  Principal;  G.  A.  Joiner,  Trustee;  F.  H.  Manning,  Teacher 
Delegate. 

Connecticut  Institution  and  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind — Mrs.  E. 
W.  Foster,  Connecticut  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind. 

Florida  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Institution — W.  B.  Hare,  Superinten- 
dent; Mrs.  W.  B.  Hare,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Georgia  xlcademy  for  the  Blind — T.  U.  Conner,  Principal. 

Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind — George  S.  Wilson,  Superinten- 
ent;  Miss  Adelaide  Carman,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind — B.  B.  Huntoon, 
Superintendent. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent; 
M.  E.  Pveddick,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Massachusetts  School  and  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind — Michael 
xlnagnos.  Director. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — G.  W.  Bement,  Trustee;  Miss  Grace 
A.  Brown,  Teacher  Delegate. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind — W.  B.  Wait,  Principal;  Miss 
H.  A.  Babcock,  Teacher  Delegate. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind — 0.  H.  Burritt,  Principal; 
Miss  E.  Blount,  Teacher  Delegate. 

North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  the  Blind — 
John  E.  Ray,  Principal;  Prof.  Hugh  Morson,  Board  Delegate;  John  A. 
Simpson,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind — G.  L.  Smead, 
Superintendent. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — E.  E. 
Allen,  Principal. 

South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind — N.  F.  Walker,  Superintendent;  J.  T.  Swearingen,  Teacher  Dele- 
gate. 

Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
of  the  Blind — ^Miss  M.  L.  Percy,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind — H.  B.  Jacobs, 
Superintendent. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — J.  T.  Rucker, 
Principal. 
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Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind — A.  J.  Hutton,  Superintendent; 
Miss  S.  A.  Watson,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind — A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal;  W.  B. 
Wickens,  Teacher  Delegate. 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind — S-  R.  Hussey,  Teacher  Delegate. 

The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  Corresponding  Members, 
with  the  privilege  of  Debate: 

W.  L.  Walker,  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

Miss  Gertrude  Nichols,  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind. 

J.  S.  Graves,  Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind. 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Henry  R.  Latimer,  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
Colored  Deaf  and  Dvnnb  and  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  0.  H.  Burritt,  Miss  M.  Gould,  of  the  New  York  State  School 
for  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Miss  G.  T.  Schoonmaker  and  Mrs.  W^ard,  of  the  New  York  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Miss  M.  G.  Cameron,  Miss  M.  G.  Keyser,  J.  A.  Waddell,  of  the 
Virginia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  A,  J.  Hutton,  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

Frank  Kline,  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DELEGATION. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Briggs,  Hon.  I.  M.  Procter,  Hon.  W.  N.  Jones,  Hon.  C.  B. 
Edwards,  Hon.  Jos.  E.  Pogue,  Hon.  Jos.  T.  Broughton,  Hon.  B.  S. 
Franklin,  Board  of  Directors;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Brinson,  Mrs.  E.  Harllee, 
Teachers;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Costner,  Housekeeper;  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Bilyeu, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Meadows,  Matrons;  Mr.  J.  M.  Costner,  Mr.  W.  T.  Reaves, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Reaves,  Miss  Mary  Schenk,  Miss  Gertrude  Fisher,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Miss  L.  B.  Newsom,  Miss  L.  F.  Cosby,  Miss  M.  H.  Davis, 
Mr.  William  Royall,  Mr.  I.  C.  Blair,  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Meares,  Teachers; 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle,  Jr.,  Ophthalmologists;  Rev.  Eugene 
Daniel,  D.  D.,  W.  J.  Peele,  Esq.,  Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Superintendent 
E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Hon.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Hon.  John  Nichols, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Mayor  Powell,  Rev.  M.  M.  Marshall,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels,  Visitors. 


APPENDIX  B. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation OF  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows: 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Second.    The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  members, 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members. 

x\rticle  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indicated  by 
their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during  the 
year ,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association,  present  at  any  time  appointed  for 
a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  discus- 
sion and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice-Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 
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V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed  by  the 
name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  present  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to  meet 
incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
governed  by  the  parliamentary  rviles  contained  in  Jefferson's  Manual. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience  of 
reference : 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  dvity  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some  months  in 
adA^ance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information  or  svig- 
gestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  approach- 
ing session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them,  the 
committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion,  and 
arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  followed, 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of  the  session. 

That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anj^vise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee  (during 
the  session ) ,  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the 
same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
tribute the  same  as  follows :  First,  fifty  copies  to  those  Institutions 
which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils,  and  thirty  copies  to  those 
Institutions  which  have  less  than  seventy-five  pupils;  second,  single 
copies  to  each  of  the  Institvitions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  to  each  State  Library;  and  third,  to  transmit 
the  remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  general  distri- 
bution to  the  foreign  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  others  interested. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Institutions  according  to  the  number  of  copies  of  report  of  pro- 
ceedings furnished  as  above. 
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SEVENTEETH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20,  1904. 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
began  its  Seventeenth  Meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hall 
of  Congresses  at  the  lyouisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  lyouis, 
Mo.,  on  July  20,  1904,  with  its  president,  John  E.  Ray,  prin- 
cipal of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order,  and  the  opening 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G.  ly.  Smead,  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  motion  to  employ  a  stenographer  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  John  S.  Collins, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Mr.  Collins  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  fellow  teachers : 

Were  I  at  liberty  to  follow  my  personal  inclinations  and 
speak  to  you  as  an  individual,  I  should  simply  ofler  my  hand 
and  say  with  all  the  cordiality  I  could  command,  "You  are 
welcome."  The  enforced  absence  of  Mr.  Canrington,  the 
honored  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  has,  however,  given  me  a  higher  privilege  than  a 
purely  personal  one,  and  has  delegated  to  me  the  duty  of  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  for 


those  who  are  your  fellow  teachers  and  mine.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  that  I  should  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  your  time, 
speak  somewhat  freely,  on  the  significance  of  this  occasion, 
while  I  say  in  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent,  "You  are  wel- 
come. Welcome  to  our  great  State,  who  honors  herself  in 
entertaining  you;  welcome  to  our  city,  who  in  these  days  is 
trying  to  gather  the  world  to  herself,  that  within  her  narrow 
borders  its  parts  may  come  so  close  to  one  another  that  they 
may  know  and  love  each  other  better;  welcome  to  this  great 
Exposition,  which  is  yours  as  well  as  ours,  too  great  to  be  the 
possession  of  any  section — great  enough  to  be  the  possession 
as  it  is  the  creation  of  the  whole  world." 

It  is  indeed  a  significant  thing  that  you,  the  instructors  of 
the  blind,  should  meet  when  every  appeal  is  made  to  the  power 
of  vision.  It  is  significant  that  you  should  be  welcomed  here 
by  representatives  of  public  school  instruction  in  the  State, 
what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means :  1st.  That,  by  ways  that 
are  singularly  your  own,  those  who  are  blind  as  to  bodily 
vision  have  been  taught  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  until 
there  seems  no  incongruity  in  their  visit  to  such  scenes  as 
these. 

2.  That,  by  forces  of  which  we  are  scarcely  conscious,  you, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  educational  army,  are  coming  to  recog- 
nize yourselves  and  be  recognized  by  others  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  State's  effort  to  discharge  its  duty  of  handing 
down  to  each  one  of  the  coming  generation  his  portion  of  an 
unimpaired  inheritance.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  this 
company  when  I  say  that  the  expenditure  of  the  State  in  edu- 
cation is  in  no  sense  a  return  of  his  money  to  the  taxpayer,  in 
no  sense  a  business  partnership  for  the  more  economical  ac- 
complishment of  what  would  otherwise  be  done  in  an  indi- 
vidual and  fragmentary  fashion.  It  is  an  effort,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  transmit  to  each  generation  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof,  his  share  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  pos- 
sessions of  the  world.  We  have  come  to  understand  that  the 
education  of  the  people  is  the  duty  of  the  State.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we  shall  understand  that 
this  is  a  duty  that  can  not  in  honor  be  delegated  to  other 
hands  and  hearts  than  those  who  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  State. 

If  what  I  have  said  be  true,  shall  this  effort  stop  with  the 
children  who  are  normal  and  gifted  with  all  their  faculties? 
Does  a  father,  in  the  distribution  of  a  family  estate,  deal  with 
his  children  on  such  a  basis?  Does  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
seek  to  equalize,  by  the  provisions  of  his  bounty,  the  fortunes 
of  his  children,  so  that  the  defective  may  secure  from  life  that 
which  may  in  some  measure  compensate  them  for  what  by 
reason  of  no  sin,  perhaps,  either  in  themselves  or  their  par- 


ents,  they  have  lost?  I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  we  have 
passed  the  time  in  which  that  phase  of  education  in  which  you 
are  concerned  was  looked  upon  as  eleemosynary  in  its  char- 
acter; profoundly  gratified  that  you  are  taking  your  natural 
place  as  a  part  of  the  State's  education  of  its  people,  entitled  to 
recognition  as  such  and  to  all  of  the  support,  moral  and  finan- 
cial, that  is  implied  in  such  a  recognition.  I  welcome  you, 
therefore,  to  something  more  than  an  Exposition,  glorious  as 
that  Exposition  may  be;  I  welcome  you  to  something  more 
than  a  biennial  convention  of  your  Association,  fruitful  in  re- 
sults as  that  meeting  may  be;  I  welcome  you  to  these,  but  I 
welcome  you  to  that  which  is  greater,  a  recognition  of  your- 
selves as  an  honored  part  of  that  great  army  which  is  doing 
the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Post  then  delivered  a  welcoming  address  on  the 
part  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to  which  the  presi- 
dent gracefully  responded,  and  then  declared  the  Association 
opened  for  business.     Dr.  Post  said  : 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

As  representing  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis. 

Fifty-three  vears  ago  Eli  W.  Whelan  was  welcomed  to 
St.  Louis.  He  was  an  educator  of  the  blind.  He  came  to 
teach  Missouri  that  her  blind  could  be  educated,  that  her  help- 
less might  become  helpful.  To  him  this  cornmonwealth  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  the  result  of  his  work  Mis- 
souri has  a  fair  sized  army  of  musicians,  teachers,  broom 
makers,  seamstresses  and  so  forth,  contributing  their  share 
to  our  State's  prosperity,  who  would  otherwise  be  dependent, 
and  a  drag  on  our  community. 

My  occupation  in  life  is  to  prevent  blindness  and  to  cure 
blindness,  if  possible,  when  it  has  occurred;  but  so  well  has 
Mr.  Whelan's  work  been  carried  out  by  his  successors  that, 
when  I  first  came  in  contact  with  the  pupils  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  I  found  them  so  contented  and  happy 
it  seemed  almost  a  mistake  to  be  so  anxious  about  the  blind 
and  to  spend  so  much  time  in  trying  to  relieve  them. 

The  material  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  educators  of  the 
blind  are  great,  but  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  results 
are  greater.  The  educators  of  the  blind  have  changed  them 
from  being  morose  and  despondent,  to  being  cheerful  and 
happy;  and  gradually  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
motto  of  our  school,  "It  is  the  Soul  that  Sees." 

The  good  work  that  the  educators  of  the  blind  have  done 
for  Missouri,  you  are  doing  elsewhere.  You  are  lifting  up 
into  light  the  minds  and  souls  of  those  that  dwelt  in  darkness. 


As  laborers  in  this  grand  and  beneficent  work  for  humanity, 
we  welcome  you. 

We  hope  to  get  some  good  suggestions  from  you,  not  that 
you  will  tell  us  how  poor  our  nearly  fifty-years-old  building 
on  Morgan  Street  is;  but  that  you  will  tell  us  how  to  make 
our  new  school  on  Magnolia  Avenue  as  good,  may  be  even 
better,  than  those  you  come  from. 

The  Executive  Ofiicers  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Fair 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  School  of  the 
Blind  and  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  its  Superintendent,  are  enter- 
prising people,  and  when  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  good  thing 
they  try  for  it.  So  when  we  thought  there  was  a  possibility 
of  getting  the  Association  of  the  Educators  of  the  Blind  to 
come  to  St.  Louis,  we  invited  you.  You  came  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  here. 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  all  interested 
sufficiently  to  attend  any  of  these  sessions  of  the  Association 
be  considered  honorary  members,  with  the  privilege  to  take 
part  in  the  debates. 

The  president  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Raleigh, 
to  provide  for  an  exhibition  of  the  education  of  the  blind  of 
this  country  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind,  who  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS. 

Objective  exhibits  have  been  made  in  Model  School  for  the 
Blind  by  Arkansas,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois^ 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  and  Missouri  Schools  for  the  Blind;  also 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  Moon  System  of  Writing,  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Classes  have  been  sustained  by  the  Illinois  school,  eight 
pupils,  for  five  weeks ;  by  the  Kansas  school,  eighteen  pupils, 
for  three  weeks ;  and  classes  of  the  Missouri  school,  sixteen 
pupils,  which  are  now  in  session,  will  last  six  weeks,  until 
August  16th.  In  September  the  Illinois  will  resume  the  work 
for  two  weeks,  and  in  October  the  Missouri  School  will  con- 
tinue for  four  weeks  longer.  The  classes  have  shown  mathema- 
tics, literature,  type- writing,  reading,  printing  of  Braille,. music, 
sewing  and  basket  making,  wood  sloyd  and  broom  making, 
book   binding   and    piano     and   vocal    recitals  daily.     This 


feature  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  Educa- 
tional Building,  all  sessions  being  very  eagerly  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  interested  observers  ;  and  by  this  method 
correct  ideas  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  their  capabili- 
ties have  been  promulgated  more  widely  than  ever  before.  It 
has  proved  an  unusual  opportunity  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  methods  of  education  in  blind  schools. 

The  other  States'  institutions  exhibiting  have  made  their 
exhibits  in  connection  with  the  regular  school  exhibits.  This 
has  had  the  happy  result  of  fixing  the  educational  status  of 
schools  for  the  blind. 

In  the  educational  feature  of  our  great  exposition,  which 
has  been  emphasized  by  calling  educational  section  Depart- 
ment "A,"  I  feel  that  all  who  have  taken  part  in  the  furnishing 
of  exhibits,  objective  or  live,  that  the  pains  and  trouble  are  all 
justified  by  the  new  attitude  which  the  public  in  general  has 
manifested  to  this  work  of  the  blind.  To  remove  the  feeling 
of  maudlin  sentimentality  which  has  so  often  been  manifested 
and  substitute,  though  in  an  incomplete  degree,  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  is  worth  no  small  labor. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Green,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  requested  to  continue  its  work  till  after  the  close 
of  the  Exposition. 

The  principals  of  schools  making  exhibits  who  were  pres- 
ent, were  requested  to  describe  their  exhibits,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  might  learn  how  to  direct  their 
attention. 

In  response  to  this  request,  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind,  called  attention 
to  a  piano  in  the  Illinois  exhibit  that  had  been  thoroughly 
repaired  by  a  totally  blind  man  after  it  had  been  broken  into 
so  many  pieces  that  no  seeing  person  would  undertake  to  put 
it  in  order.  Brief  descriptions  were  also  made  by  several 
other  superintendents. 

The  Executive  Committee  then  reported  as  follows  : 

The  Executive  Committee  begs  to  submit  the  following  report : 

In  view  of  the  attractions  presented  by  the  great  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  and  especially  those  constituting  the  edu- 
cational exhibit,  your  committee  deemed  it  desirable  to  so  ar- 
range the  meetings  of  the  Association  as  to  afford  its  members 
and  others  attending  the  meetings  an  opportunity  to  derive  the 


advantages  that  will  accrue  from  a  study  of  the  exhibits,  with- 
out lessening  the  attendance  at  the  appointed  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Accordingly,  one  meeting  on  the  morning  of  each  of  the 
three  session  days  was  appointed,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  evening  otherwise  free. 

Your  Committee  also  felt  that  the  occasion  was  opportune 
for  extending  an  invitation  to  foreign  educators  of  the  blind 
to  attend  this  meeting;  and  accordingly  an  invitation  has  been 
sent  to  the  Principals  and  Directors  of  some  125  foreign  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  blind.  For  the  lists  of  names 
and  addresses  your  Committee  and  the  Association  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  through  whose  exertions  this 
courtesy  has  been  made  possible.  The  invitations  and  the  re- 
plies which  have  been  received  are  submitted  herewith. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  that  visiting  educators  of 
the  blind  from  foreign  countries  be  invited  to  the  privilege  of 
the  floor,  and  that  a  reception  or  other  social  function  may  be 
arranged  as  an  expression  of  our  esteem. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  Wait,  for  the  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  approved  and  adopted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association,  M.  Anagnos  read  the  letter 
of  invitation  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  kindly 
translated  the  various  replies  written  in  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  Spanish. 

The  invitation,  and  the  list  of  those  who  responded  is  given 
below.  Unfortunately,  the  writers  expressed  their  regrets 
that  adverse  circumstances  prevented  their  attendance. 

N^w  York,  March  25th,  1904. 
Dear  Sir  and  Esteemed  Colleague: 

The  regular  biennial  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  of  July,  1904,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  where 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  will  be  then  in  its  fullest 
development. 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  extend  yourself  and  the 
teachers  and  other  officers  of  your  institution  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  attend  these  sessions  of  our  association,  to  participate  in 
its  deliberations,  to  address  it  upon  any  matter  of  value  and 
interest  and  to  meet  socially  your  co-workers  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean. 

Earnestly  hoping  that  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  welcome 


among  us  as  many  friends  from  other  countries,  we  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  with  warmest  salutations, 

Cordially  yours, 

John  E.  Ray,  President. 
WiivLiAM  B.  Wait, 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Corresponding 
Secretary, 

412  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Alexander  Mell,  Director  des  k.  k.  Blinden-Erzie- 
hungs-Institute,  Vienna. 

Herr  Brandstaeter,  Director  der  Blindenanstalt,  Koenigs- 
berg,  Germany. 

Monsieur  A,  Pephau,  President  de  la  Societe  pour  I'As- 
sistance  des  aveugles,  Paris. 

Monsieur  A.  Baldon,  directeur  de  I'Ecole  Braille  a  St. 
Mande,  Paris. 

Monsieur  Jacques,  directeur  de  I'lnstitution  des  Sourds- 
Muets  et  Jeunes  aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France. 

Monsieur  Maurice  de  la  Sezeranne,  Secretaire  General  de 
I'Association  Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris,  France. 

Signer  Dominique  Martinelli,.  directoire  de  I'lstituto  Prin- 
cipe di  Napoli  pei  giovani  ciechi  d'ambo  i  sessi,  Napoli,  Italia. 

Signor  F.  Areno,  direttore  de  I'lstituto- Asilo  dei  Ciechi 
Davide  Chiosonne  in  Genova. 

Signor  A.  Angelo  Terroni,  direttore  del'  Istituto  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  II  per  i  faneiul  li  ciechi,  Florence,  Italy. 

Sacerdotte  Dottor  Angelo  Pensa,  direttore  del'  Istituto  dei 
Ciechi,  Bologne,  Italy. 

Monsieur  Branco  Roderiguez,  Director  d'Escolas  de  Cegos, 
lyisbon,  Portugal. 

Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Gardner's  Trust 
Fund  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  Superintendent  of  the  General  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Egbarton,  England. 

Mr.  Ellis  Robinson,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

The  president  then  called  for  the  paper  on  Discipline, 
which  was  read  by  its  author,  Rev.  G.  ly.  Smead,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

DISCIPLINE;  RESTRAINT,  OR  DEVELOPMENT? 

In  the  changed  circumstances  of  their  use,  words  may  lose 
somewhat  of  their  original  meaning,  but  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  discipline,  suggests  its  proper  meaning.  Its  origi- 
nal significance  is  to  learn,  with  the  kindred  use  of,  to  teach, 
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and  possibly  of  an  older  thought,  of  to  urge  forward,  to  drive. 
The  word  is  applied  to  quite  a  variety  of  conditions.  There  is 
discipline  in  nature.  The  stronger  plant  or  tree  chokes  out 
the  weaker.  We  cut  off  superfluous  growths  that  the  vine  may 
take  on  a  stronger  growth  and  bear  better  fruit.  Animals  dis- 
cipline their  young  according  to  the  instincts  and  the  purposes 
of  animal  life,  and  we  train  our  domestic  animals  for  the  use 
we  can  make  of  them.  In  prison  discipline  we  restrain  and 
punish  the  refractory  and  criminal  part  of  society,  in  these 
latter  days  hoping  for  a  better  future  for  even  the  worst  of 
men.  Army  discipline  is  not  chiefly  for  the  restraint  of  the 
soldier,  but  for  his  highest  efficiency  upon  the  march,  in  the 
siege  and  the  battle.  It  is  not  all  guard  house,  but  more  prom- 
inently the  parade  ground,  the  care  of  uniform  and  gun,  mili- 
tary movements  and  evolutions,  and  the  knowledge  of  rules 
and  regulations.  We  associate  the  discipline  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence with  calamities,  afflictions  and  bereavements  and  resign 
ourselves  to  them  as  the  dealings  of  God  for  our  good,  but  His 
Providence  comes  to  us  much  more  prominently  in  the  happy 
experiences  of  our  lives;  in  our  home  influences  and  affec- 
tions, in  our  social  pleasures,  in  the  satisfaction  of  study  and 
exertion,  and  success  in  business.  The  discipline  of  happi- 
ness is  as  important  as  that  of  sorrow,  and  both  are  valuable 
only  as  they  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  future  development. 
We  think  of  church  discipline  as  the  excommunication  of 
discordant  elements,  but  Paul's  thought  seems  to  be  that  apos- 
tles, prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers  are  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints  and  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  wholesome  restraints  of  family  discipline  are  invaluable 
to  the  growing  child,  but  it  is  not  all  "don't  do  this  and  don't 
do  that,"  but  better,  the  directing  of  the  young  energies  into 
useful  channels,  and  by  precept  and  example  lovingly  leading 
the  child  life  to  the  highest  development  of  the  moral  nature. 

But  in  this  presence  school  discipline  is  the  appropriate 
branch  of  my  subject.  In  the  school  the  teacher  is  said  to  be 
in  loco  parentis,  and  so  it  is,  at  least  in  part.  There  may  be- 
different  conditions,  but  the  same  principles  apply.  Like  the 
parent,  the  teacher  has  charge  of  the  child  in  the  most  im- 
pressible years  of  its  life.  The  same  tendencies  manifest  them- 
selves to  the  teacher  as  to  the  parent,  and  similar  restraints 
and  corrections  are  needed  in  both  cases.  But  in  very  many 
cases  the  teacher  has  this  advantage  over  the  parent :  she  can 
open  to  the  child  a  new  world  of  occupation,  of  thought,  of 
development. 

The  expression,  school  discipline,  might  suggest  the  whole 
course  of  education,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  use  it  in  so 
extended  a  sense,  yet  proper  school  discipline  influences  and 
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underlies  the  whole  course  of  education.  I  find  in  the  dic- 
tionary that  discipline  is  the  removal  of  bad  habits  and  the 
substitution  of  good  ones,  especially  habits  of  order,  regularity, 
and  obedience,  and  I  might  add  also  the  habit  of  attention. 
In  schools  for  the  blind  the  principles  of  discipline  do  not  dif- 
fer very  materially  from  those  to  be  applied  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  Yet  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  temperament  and 
disposition  in  many  of  our  pupils  that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

I.     Restraint. 

We  cannot  deny  that  some  restraint  is  necessary  in  the 
control  of  many  children  together.  Our  pupils  come  to  us  with 
habits  and  tendencies  that  need  to  be  repressed  as  a  tree  needs 
pruning  to  remove  brancnes  which  would  hinder  its  growth. 
Some  come  from  homes  where  little  or  no  restraint  has  been 
exercised,  with  habits  peculiar  to  blind  children,  with  dispo- 
sitions affected  by  their  affliction  and  by  the  unwise  indulgence 
of  parents.  And  with  it  all  there  is  the  inability  to  see  the  bad 
appearance  which  they  make,  and  to  know  what  good  phys- 
ical habits  are,  and  sometimes  with  no  desire  to  acquire  them. 
In  addition  to  the  conditions  common  to  all  schools  these  pe- 
culiar conditions  must  be  considered,  and  restraints,  correc- 
tions and  punishments  may  be  applied  with  wise  discrimina- 
tion. While  restraint  and  correction  sometimes  may  be  for 
immediate  results,  yet  the  great  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
be  for  the  future  and  best  development  of  the  pupil. 

II.     Dkvelopmbnt. 

Discipline  ought  not  to  be  chiefly  restraint,  but  rather  the 
directing  of  the  energies  into  useful  channels.  We  prune  the 
tree  not  for  the  sake  of  cutting  off  some  branches,  but  for  the 
fruit  it  will  bear.  We  have  mentioned  several  forms  of  dis- 
cipline, but  in  them  all  we  have  hinted  that  they  do  not  have 
their  end  in  repressing  energy,  but  rather  in  leading  to  growth 
and  higher  efficiency. 

So  the  discipline  of  our  schools  should  have  for  its  object 
the  calling  into  exercise  the  best  habits,  the  best  conduct,  and 
the  highest  motives. 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  the  second 
great  commandment  is,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. The  world  has  not  fully  learned  the  lesson  of  that  com- 
mandment. In  the  clash  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 
selfishness,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  live  harmoniously  with 
other  people. 

And  this  should  be  one  object  of  school  discipline, 
Our  pupils,  when  they  leave  us,  go  out  into  the  world  of  men 
and  women  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  well-being  of  society, 
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and  to  that  end  they  should  be  adapted  to  live  in  society.  The 
soldier  is  trained  to  act  with  his  fellow  soldiers  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  a  soldier's  duty.  The  family  life  and  discipline  in 
the  exercise  of  domestic  affection  binds  together  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  in  mutual  helpfulness,  forbearance  and 
kindness,  thus  fitting  the  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
exercise  the  same  virtues  that  the  family  life  has  produced. 
Family  discipline  and  school  discipline  touch  each  other  in 
many  points.  The  teacher  is  in  some  measure  in  the  place  of 
the  parents,  but  what  if  there  are  no  parents,  or  none  worthy 
of  the  name?  What  if  some  of  our  pupils  come  to  us  from 
surroundings  that  are  wholly  vicious?  These  possible  con- 
ditions and  the  fact  of  their  peculiar  affliction  will  modify  some- 
what our  methods  of  discipline.  Blind  children  are  apt  to  be 
isolated  in  the  family  and  in  society.  They  cannot  readily 
enter  into  the  activities  of  the  home  and  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live.  Then,  too,  the  unwise  indulgence  of  par- 
ents may  have  led  them  to  feel  that  everything  must  bend  to 
their  whims  and  caprices  as  though  there  were  no  other  people 
in  the  world  but  themselves.  Under  these  conditions  the  ques- 
tion for  us  teachers  is  how  shall  we  train  our  pupils  to  live 
harmoniously  with  other  people? 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  our  family  life  and  of 
our  social  life  is  eating  together.  Indeed  we  might  almost 
call  it  a  sacred  function,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  adopted  as 
a  sacrament  of  the  church.  Table  manners  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  discipline  of  all  children,  and  for  our  pupils  special 
attention  is  necessary,  as  they  do  not  see  how  others  conduct 
themselves,  nor  do  they  always  comprehend  how  lacking  they 
may  be  in  this  particular. 

They  may  have  had  no  training  before  they  come  to  our 
schools.  At  their  homes  it  may  have  been  every  one  for  him- 
self. He  perhaps  comes  with  a  child's  appetite  impatient  for 
his  food  as  soon  as  possible,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  least  possible  time.  Not  only  should  uncouth  and 
slouchy  habits  be  corrected,  but  politeness  to  waiters  and 
seatmates  should  be  insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  with  whom  he  must  live. 

Polite  behavior  everywhere  is  a  part  of  the  discipline  of 
the  home  and  the  school,  and  for  our  pupils  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  They  must  live  after  their  school  days  are  past 
with  seeing  people,  and  their  success  and  happiness  and  the 
happiness  of  their  friends  will  depend  very  much  upon  their 
disposition  to  harmonize  their  behavior  with  the  rules  of  polite 
conduct.  They  must  recommend  themselves  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  those  among  whom  they  live  or  they  will  fail 
of  success  in  any  calling  which  they  may  adopt  as  a  means  of 
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livelihood.  The  loss  of  sight  may  cause,  in  some  cases,  a 
forgetfulness  of  outside  conditions  and  persons,  and  a  re- 
treating within  one's  self,  and  the  ignoring  of  duties  and  ob- 
ligations to  others.  This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  result 
of  the  loss  of  sight,  and  it  may  occur  among  any  class  of 
children  whose  training  has  been  neglected.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  should  counteract  these  tendencies  by  training  in 
habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  others'  rights 
and  feelings.  Training  in  right  conduct  is  a  still  higher  ele- 
ment of  discipline.  It  ranks  above  polite  behavior.  It  belongs 
to  the  development  of  character,  and  character  is  the  whole  of 
the  man;  it  has  its  foundati'on  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the 
keeping  of  His  commandments,  but  its  development  is  through 
discipline.  The  sculptor  fashions  the  form  of  beauty  from 
the  rough  marble  by  many  hard  blows  with  mallet  and  chisel, 
by  many  delicate  touches  of  skill  and  genius,  by  unwearied 
patience  and  toil  until  his  high  ideal  is  realized.  So  the  teacher 
may  have  rough  material  to  deal  with  and  some  hard  lessons 
of  discipline  must  be  taught,  many  fine  touches  must  be  given, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little  there  a  little,  constantly  watching 
for  opportunities  of  influence.  This  to  be  accomplished,  not 
by  a  course  in  moral  science  out  of  the  books,  but  by  the  con- 
crete application  of  right  principles  to  every  day  conduct,  by 
practical  lessons  in  actual  dealing  of  child  with  child,  and  pupil 
with  teacher,  by  applying  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  and 
honesty  upon  the  playground  and  in  the  class  room,  honesty 
in  recitation,  faithfulness  in  study,  and  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  regard  for  the  right  of  property,  restraining  the 
tongue  from  evil  speaking,  and  speaking  only  good  of  others; 
these  and  many  other  touches  may  be  given  to  the  character 
in  a  single  day.  They  are  touches  worthy  of  skill  and  genius, 
and  they  look  forward  to  the  finished  product,  and  a  high  ideal. 
And  in  it  all  so  to  lead  the  child  that  he  may  come  to  choose 
and  prefer  the  right  as  the  habit  of  his  life.  Character  is  not 
merely  doing  right ;  it  is  the  fixed  habit  of  preferring  the  right. 

III.     Means  and  Infi^uencb. 

The  Kindergarten  is  a  very  valuable  means  of  discipline 
in  all  that  pertains  to  manners  and  character.  In  that  depart- 
ment the  children  are  at  the  most  impressible  age.  The  means 
used  are  the  games,  lunches,  music,  occupations  and  stories. 
The  opportunity  is  in  the  every  day  association  of  the  chil- 
dren with  each  other,  in  the  various  questions  of  behavior 
and  morals  that  will  arise,  and  in  the  constant  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Discipline  is  most  effective  with  the 
youngest,  especially  the  discipline  of  development.  The  young 
tree  can  be  made  to  grow  upright,  but  let  it  be  neglected  till 
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it  has  become  crooked  and  gnarled  and  no  ordinary  force  can 
straighten  it.  Hence  in  the  Kindergarten  and  primary  depart- 
ments we  shall  secure  the  best  results  of  discipline.  Then  it 
is  that  enthusiasm  can  be  excited  for  better  things  in  life  and 
attainment.  Then  is  the  best  opportunity  for  discipline  in 
table  manners  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  lunches  and  the 
careful  watchfulness  of  the  teacher.  I  value  highly  the  in- 
fluence of  competent  table  waiters  who  will  carefully  and 
kindly  require  of  the  children  polite  speech  and  quiet  behavior. 
In  these  days  of  childhood  the  character  is  unformed.  It  is  just 
waiting  to  be  led  and  moulded  by  the  influences  from  without 
touching  the  best  impulses  within  and  together  fixing  their 
permanent  impress.  Just  at  this  time  it  is  that  wrong  ten- 
dencies need  corrections  and  are  easiest  corrected.  The  best 
antidote  for  evil  is  the  good  that  is  made  to  preoccupy  the  at- 
tention, and  little  by  little  to  be  preferred  to  the  evil.  The 
choice  of  good  over  evil  is  the  grand  test  of  character  and  the 
true  freedom  of  the  soul.  Discipline  is  not  to  restrict  freedom, 
but  to  lead  into  the  largest  freedom  and  the  most  attractive 
life.  It  is  the  tuning  of  the  instrument  in  harmony  with  the 
orchestra  to  sound  forth  the  music  of  joy  and  gladness. 

One  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  school  discipline  is 
the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  When  God  wished  to 
redeem  a  world  He  put  into  it  the  power  of  a  personal  influ- 
ence. So,  in  the  leading  a  child  into  the  full  development  of 
its  moral  nature,  He  gives  it  into  the  hand  of  the  mother  whose 
wise  love  ministers  to  the  child  life  from  the  richness  of  her 
own  life.  And  a  little  later  when  the  child  comes  under  the 
teacher's  control  there  should  be  a  similar  wealth  of  pure, 
wise  and  tender  influence  to  discipline  the  child  by  instilling 
into  its  character  the  kind  of  life  that  the  teacher  is  living. 

Happy  for  the  pupil  if  the  teacher  is  inspiring  from  the 
fullness  of  her  own  best  motives  and  impulses  like  high  ideals 
of  harmonious  and  worthy  character  from  which  spring  those 
actions  that  shall  bless  the  world.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
that  mutual  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupil  which  make 
effective  his  or  her  personal  influence.  The  teacher  can  enter 
into  the  sympathies  of  the  child  in  its  joys  and  sorrows  and 
perplexities.  The  child's  troubles  may  seem  little  ones  but 
they  are  real.  The  pupil  is  away  from  home  and  parents,  is 
homesick,  perhaps,  needs  the  comfort  of  one  who  can  enter 
into  its  feelings  and  share  its  troubles.  The  teacher  who  can 
do  this  has  at  once  secured  a  vantage  ground  for  the  higher 
discipline  of  the  pupil.  This  entering  into  the  childlike  feel- 
ings we  may  term  comradeship.  Comrades  share  each  other's 
trials ;  they  defend  each  other  in  time  of  need  and  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  emergencies.     While  sometimes  the  officer 
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or  teacher  must  be  the  accuser  and  judge,  yet  often  he  may  be 
the  defender  from  false  accusation  and  aspersion.  Children 
have  their  strong  temptations ;  their  power  of  resistance  is 
weak.  They  may  cheat  in  recitations,  may  tell  falsehoods, 
may  pilfer  from  their  mates,  may  be  ill  tempered  and  obsti- 
nate, may  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  yet  the  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  will 
hold  on  to  the  child  and  strive  to  touch  the  hidden  springs  of 
its  better  nature,  and  inspire  to  self  respect  and  earnest  pur- 
pose. If  the  teacher  would  exercise  the  highest  discipline 
there  must  be  something  of  the  love  that  is  greater  than  faith 
and  hope  because  it  springs  out  of  both,  and  is  their  bud  and 
blossom  and  fruit. 

Education  has  three  important  elements:  first,  to  know 
something;  second,  the  power  to  do  something;  and  third,  the 
disposition  to  do  something.  With  the  third,  discipline  has 
■especially  to  do.  Knowledge  and  ability  are  of  but  little  value 
if  not  put  to  use.  The  failure  of  many  a  man  is  not  for  want 
of  knowledge  and  ability,  but  for  want  of  energy  and  push. 
The  scholar  who  is  irregular  and  fitful  in  his  work  will  fail  of 
the  highest  results,  especially  in  this  one  attainment,  the  will 
to  work,  to  set  himself  to  his  task.  To  this  end  the  persistent, 
regular  performance  of  every  duty  is  necessary.  A  distin- 
guished lecturer  once  said  in  my  hearing:  "Every  man's  task 
is  his  life  preserver;"  and  he  might  have  added,  every  man's 
task  is  his  life  giver ;  for  the  discipline  of  work  makes  efifective 
all  the  powers  of  the  man.  Nothing  that  we  do  in  school  is 
useless,  provided  it  is  done  well.  The  workshop,  the  tuning 
room,  the  gymnasium,  musical  practice,  the  class  room,  all 
conduce  to  the  development  of  the  habit  of  work. 

Sometimes  we  think  that  we  have  attained  our  end  when  we 
have  secured  the  temporary  yielding  of  the  child's  will  to  our 
own.  But  true  discipline  looks  to  the  future  for  permanent 
results.  There  should  be  a  fixed  purpose  in  the  teacher's 
mind  to  implant  permanent  principles  in  the  character  of  the 
scholar.  Discipline  should  be  not  merely  for  to-day,  nor  for 
this  term,  but  for  results  that  shall  continue  after  the  student 
has  left  school  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  life.  The  building 
should  not  be  of  wood,  hay,  stubble,  but  of  silver,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  that  shall  abide  forever. 

It  is  no  lowly  work  that  we  are  doing.  It  is  noble,  lofty, 
uplifting.  A  man  who  owned  a  lot  in  London  said  to  his 
architect  that  the  lot  was  small,  but  he  would  have  him  re- 
member that  he  owned  all  the  way  up.  The  child  whom  you 
are  training  to-day  may  seem  small,  but  the  possibilities  of  its 
development  are  all  the  way  up. 

"The  immeasurable  altitudes  belong  to  him."     It  is  then  no 
light  task  that  we  set  ourselves  in  discipline  for  development. 
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It  is  a  work  worthy  of  our  best  thought,  of  our  highest  aspira- 
tion, of  our  most  sacred  consecration,  and  of  our  disinterested 
love.  G.  L.  Smi^ad. 

It  was  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
officially  express  the  appreciation  by  the  Association  of  the 
many  courtesies  shown  it  during  its  session. 

The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Smead  of 
Ohio,  Johnson  of  West  Virginia,  and  Showalterof  Wisconsin. 

It  was  further  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  memorial  notices  of  such  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  as  had  been  removed  by  death  since  its  last 
session.  The  chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Dow 
of  Minnesota,  Argo  of  Colorado,  and  Johnson  of  Alabama. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  till  the  following  morning. 
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THURSDAY,  JUI^Y  21,  1904. 

The  session  of  Thursday,  July  21,  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  W.  B.  Hare  o±  the  Florida  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing was  omitted. 

The  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee on  Congressional  I^egislation  Relating  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1902. 

The  secretary  of  that  committee,  K.  K.  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
GRESSIONAL   LEGISLATION    IN    REF- 
ENCE  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  convention  of  this  Association,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  represent  this  Association,  with  power  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a  bill  then 
pending  before  Congress,  upon  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

Your  committee  reports  that  it  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  26th,  1903,  when  it  organized, 
making  Mr,  Rucker  chairman  and  Mr.  Allen  secretary.  It 
then  met  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boutell,  chairman,  and  other 
members  of  the  Congressional  Committee.  These  gentlemen 
manifesting  great  interest  in  the  subject,  your  committee 
frankly  expressed  its  views — giving  as  its  opinion  that  the 
pending  bill  should  be  withdrawn  and  a  substitute  bill  pre- 
pared. Chairman  Boutell  thereupon  decided  to  withdraw  the 
bill  then  in  hand,  with  the  understanding  that  your  committee 
should  supply  a  substitute  bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Your  committee  prepared  its  bill,  which  it  discussed  and 
adopted  at  a  second  meeting,  held  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
July  6th,  1903. 

Other  meetings  of  your  committee  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton on  March  4th,  and  March  11th,  1904,  with  the  purpose  of 
submitting  the  bill  which  it  had  prepared;  but  on  consulting 
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the  Hon.  Mr.  Rucker,  a  member  of  the  House  interested  in 
the  matter,  your  committee  was  advised  not  to  submit  the  bill 
at  that  session,  chiefly  because  of  the  congested  state  of  legis- 
lative business,  but  partly  also  because  of  the  fact  that  another 
bill  in  the  interests  of  the  blind — that  extending  franking  privi- 
leges to  embossed  books — was  then  on  its  passage.  Your  com- 
mittee, therefore,  decided  to  hold  over  its  bill  until  a  more  op- 
portune moment. 

The  bill  as  prepared  by  your  committee  follows : 

A  Bii.1.  TO  Provide  for  the  Education   op  the  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  as 
follows : 

Section  I.  The  education  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
secular  higher  education,  in  advance  of  preliminary  or  ele- 
mentary education;  and  shall  comprise  the  subjects  usually 
forming  courses  in  higher  education,  and  also  including  the 
technical  and  theoretical  study  of  music. 

Section  II.  The  term  blind,  as  used  herein,  refers  to  per- 
sons who,  through  total  or  partial  loss  of  sight,  are  unable  to 
read  ordinary  letter-press  books,  or  to  use  visual  methods  and 
appliances. 

Section  III.  Any  blind  person  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  resident  in  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  be  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship  under 
this  Act. 

Section  IV.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  hereby  empowered  to  prescribe 
the  tests  and  requirements  to  which  all  candidates  or  applicants 
hereunder  must  conform ;  to  provide  for  examinations,  and 
to  determine  the, rules,  times,  places,  and  conditions  governing- 
applications  and  examinations ;  and  whenever  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  applicant,  he  may,  according  to  such  forms  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  issue  a  warrant  of  scholarship  under  \yhich 
the  applicant  furnishing  such  satisfactory  evidence,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  some  institution  or  department  of  higher 
education,  to  be  designated  in  the  scholarship,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  which  the  grantee  shall  be  provided  with  such 
general  and  special  instruction  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.      • 

Section  V.  A  scholarship  shall  include  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  examinations,  transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of 
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instruction,  tuition,  books,  appliances,  board,  lodging,  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  in  case  of  illness,  and  such  incidental 
expenses  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  be  necessary  in  each  case. 

Section  VI.  Scholarships  shall  be  issued  from  year  to 
year,  but  shall  not  be  issued  for  more  than  five  years  in  any 
individual  case,  and  any  scholarship  may  be  revoked  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any  time,  upon  ten  days'  notice 
to  the  grantee. 

Section  VII.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
directed  to  secure  such  information  in  regard  to  each  appli- 
cant for  a  scholarship,  and  shall  require  such  reports  from 
or  concerning  each  grantee  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  shall 
cause  full  and  detailed  records  of  all  information  and  trans- 
actions relating  to  each  grantee  to  be  kept ;  and  has  full  power 
and  authority  to  act  in  all  matters  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  VIII.  All  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  be 
disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  him  in  all  respects  according 
to  the  laws  regulating  ordinary  disbursements  of  public  money. 

Section  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  appoint  such  officers,  clerks,  and  other  assistants 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  to  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion. 

Section  X.     The  sum  of  $ is  hereby  appropriated  for 

the  purposes  of  this  Act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Section  XI.  All  acts  and  part  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  XII.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

J.  T.  RucKER^  Chairman. 
(Signed)  W.  B.  Wait, 

M.  Anagnos, 
,  F.  D.  Morrison, 

E.  E.  AleEn,  Secretary, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  possible  inter- 
est, was  approved  and  accepted  with  the  most  cordial  thanks 
of  the  Association,  and  upon  motion  the  same  committee  was 
continued.  The  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  report  was 
postponed  till  a  later  hour. 
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The  paper  prepared  by  H.  F.  Gardner,  principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  then  read  by  the  author, 
as  follows  : 

IMPROVED  PHYSIQUE. 
H,  F.  Gardiner,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Appended  to  the  notice  of  this  convention,  sent  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  a  request  that  I 
should  mention  any  topic  I  would  like  to  have  considered.  I 
replied  that  I  was  anxious  to  learn  about  employments  that 
would  provide  a  livelihood  for  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  pass  through  the  School  for  the  Blind ;  also  I 
wanted  to  find  the  best  way  to  improve  the  physique  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls  who  are  indisposed  to  take  proper  exercise.  The 
chairman  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  few  lines  which 
would  introduce  these  subjects  for  discussion. 

I  was  aware,  from  reading  the  reports  of  previous  conven- 
tions, that  these  topics  were  by  no  means  new.  They  had  been 
quite  fully  discussed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  gentle- 
men whose  experience  quahfied  them  to  give  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  last  word  had  been 
spoken.  I  could  not  glean  from  any  of  the  reports  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  that  the  prob- 
lem of  profitable  employment  for  the  blind  had  been  solved; 
nor  that  a  sure  method  had  been  found  to  give  rosy  cheeks 
and  an  erect  carriage  to  a  lazy,  listless  or  anemic  youth. 

In  the  institution  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  the  boys  are 
taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary  subjects,  music,  piano 
tuning,  willow  basket  making,  cane  chair  seating,  hammock 
netting,  and  the  making  of  horsenets.  The  girls  are  taught 
music,  knitting,  crocheting,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  netting 
and  bead  work;  and  there  is  a  small  class  in  domestic  science. 

There  are  a  few  ex-pupils  of  the  institution  who  have  made, 
and  are  making,  a  decent  living  at  the  basket  trade,  but  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit 
in  it,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  veneer  baskets  made  by 
machinery,  chip  baskets  made  by  the  Indians  and  willow 
baskets  made  by  sighted  labor  in  factories.  For  cane-seating 
there  is  little  demand  in  the  way  of  repairs,  old  chairs  being 
provided  with  perforated  wooden  seats  at  smaller  cost  than 
that  of  cane. 

These  circumstances  have  tended  to  popularize  piano 
tuning  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  the  pupils  of  the  O.  I.  B.  were 
allowed  absolute  choice  of  their  occupations,  the  willow  and 
cane  shop  would  be  deserted,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
provide  a  dozen  more  pianos  for  tuning  instruction  and  prac- 
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tice,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  a  considerable  addition 
to  our  already  overcrowded  buildings.  Pupils  are  so  persist- 
ent in  their  applications  for  instruction  in  tuning  that  I  fear 
some  who  are  not  qualified  by  nature  to  succeed  in  that  trade 
are  wasting  their  time  at  it,  to  the  neglect  of  things  that  might 
be  of  real  use  to  them.  They  get  through  with  the  literary 
curriculum  in  a  few  years,  and  as  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  pianos  makes  it  impracticable  for  any  one  pupil  to  work  at 
either  piano  practice  or  piano  tuning  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  per  day,  there  is  too  much  loafing  about  the  premises,  to 
the  detriment  of  mind  and  body.  A  boy  with  his  sight  spends 
five  years  in  learning  a  trade,  and  works  in  a  shop  nine  or  ten 
hours  each  day.  How  many  years  should  it  require  for  a  blind 
boy  to  learn  the  same  of  a  similar  trade,  when  he  works  at  it 
only  two  or  three  hours  per  day?  The  average  boy  at  school 
or  college  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  through,  so  that  he  can  begin  to 
earn  money.  Possibly  the  boy  in  the  Blind  Institution  reasons 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  a  much  better  living  after  he 
acquires  his  trade  than  he  is  getting  in  the  school,  free  of  cost 
to  himself  or  his  relatives ;  therefore,  why  should  he  be  anxious 
to  graduate? 

Then  there  is  to  be  considered  the  danger  of  overcrowding 
the  market  for  tuners.  In  Canada  we  have  had  several  years 
of  great  prosperity,  and  the  piano  factories  have  been  working 
full  time,  but  in  the  years  of  depression,  .which  experience 
teaches  us  to  expect,  there  will  naturally  be  a  curtailment  in 
this  industry,  and  many  piano-tuners  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. Happy  will  be  the  man  who  has  another  string  to 
his  bow. 

In  my  brief  experience  of  a  single  session  as  Principal  of 
the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  I  have  observed  that  the 
hope  of  immediate  personal  profit  is  the  greatest  incentive  to 
industry.  It  is  the  custom  with  us  to  permit  the  pupils  to  sell 
hammocks,  horse  nets,  knitted  goods  and  bead  work,  they 
paying  for  the  materials,  and  thus  many  of  them  obtain  their 
pocket  money.  Some  of  the  young  men  wished  to  tune  pianos 
in  the  city  for  pay,  but  that  I  would  not  permit,  for  the  reason 
that  the  pupils,  boarded  and  lodged  at  Government  expense, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  work  and  wages  away  from  tax- 
paying  residents  of  the  city  who  have  themselves  and  their 
families  to  support.  The  products  of  work  in  the  basket  shop 
and  seiving  room  are  the  property  of  the  Institution.  Our 
boys,  therefore,  prefer  hammock  making  to  basket  making  and 
our  girls  like  the  knitting  room  better  than  the  sewing  room. 

From  the  reports  of  several  institutions  in  the  United  States 
I  gather  that  broom  making  is  a  favorite  occupation.  In  On- 
tario we  would  have  to  import  the  broom  corn  (free  of  duty), 
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and  to  compete  against  factories  employing  sighted  labor  as 
well  as  against  prison-made  brooms.  Nevertheless,  one  man, 
who  has  very  little  sight,  reports  to  me  that  he  makes  a  plain 
living  for  himself  and  his  wife  by  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
in  his  own  house,  most  of  which  are  sold  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  I  would  be  glad  to  learn  how  much  an  indus- 
trious man  can  earn  at  this  trade. 

Mr.  W.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Edin- 
burgh, in  his  paper  on  "Industrial  Employment  of  the  Blind" 
(1902),  recommends  the  manufacture  of  bedding — mattresses, 
pillows,  etc.,  of  hair,  wool,  cotton,  grass  fibre,  feathers ;  basket 
making.  ':ane  seating,  rope  and  twine  spinning,  net  making, 
brush  making,  mat  making,  cork  fenders  and  cushions,  weav- 
ing of  rough  carpets  and  bed  cover,  sewing  of  sacks,  straw 
bottle  covers,  wood  cutting,  knitting  and  sewing.  Some  of  the 
trades  which  are  fairly  remunerative  in  Britain  might  not  be 
suitable  for  this  continent,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  above  list 
with  the  hope  of  getting  the  results  of  American  experience 
regarding  the  several  items. 

Coming  to  the  second  branch  of  my  subject,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  physique  and  carriage  of  the  pupils,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  references  to  dancing  and  military  drill 
which  I  found  in  reports  of  former  conventions,  and  I  would  be 
grateful  for  further  information  on  these  lines.  We  have  at 
Brantford  a  fairly  well  furnished  gymnasium  on  the  boys'  side 
of  the  building,  which  is  used  at  stated  periods  by  the  girls,  but 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient.  Pupils  huddle  about  the  steam 
coils  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  in  the  building  is  65  to  70 
degrees,  preferring  an  excess  of  artificial  heat  to  stirring  their 
blood  by  motion.  Then  the  drooping  head  and  groping  walk 
require  a  remedy.  What  shall  it  be?  From  the  depth  of  my 
inexperience  I  respectfully  present  these  inquiries. 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  exceedingly  interesting 
and  was  begun  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  trustee  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  continued  by 
Messrs.  Williams  of  Kansas,  Wilson  of  Indiana,  Showalter 
of  Wisconsin,  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin ;  and  closed  by  M. 
Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  said  that  the  first 
institutions  for  the  blind  established  in  this  country,  those  at 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  essentially  indus- 
trial schools,  and  teachers  from  the  Edinboro  and  Glasgow 
schools  were  imported  to  give  the  desired  mechanical  instruc- 
tion.    Self-dependence  was  the  keynote,  and  many  kinds  of 
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handicraft  were  introduced  ;  but  one  by  one,  proving  profitless, 
all  were  abandoned.  He  considered  the  question  of  the 
future  of  our  blind  pupils  as  the  most  momentous  we  could 
discuss.  The  statements  as  to  the  ability  of  any  large  per  cent 
among  the  blind  of  Europe  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
practice  of  any  handicraft  were  misleading.  -  Manual  training 
in  our  schools  should  not  be  treated  as  a  fad,  or  limited  to 
industrial  training  alone,  but  should  be  pursued  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Educational  work  through  the  pupil's  entire  course 
of  twelve  years.  He  closed-with  a  glowing  tribute  to  American 
schools  for  the  blind. 

It  was  then  moved  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  read  the  bill,  section  by  sec- 
tion, and  each  section  not  objected  to  was  to  be  considered  as 
approved. 

Sections  I  and  II  were  adopted  without  discussion. 

Section  III  was  read,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  West  Virginia 
moved  that  the  upper  limit  of  age  be  removed.  The  motion 
was  seconded  and  the  section  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Miller, 
Wait,  and  Johnson  of  West  Virginia  ;  Messrs.  Wilson,  Dow 
and  Johnson  of  Alabama.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
lost,  and  upon  the  final  vote  Section  III  was  unanimously 
approved.  The  remaining  sections  were  approved  without 
objection. 

The  bill  was  then  read  and  approved  as  a  whole.  It  was 
then  by  a  unanimous  vote  entrusted  to  the  committee,  who 
were  authorized  by  the  Association  to  make  whatever  changes 
they  deemed  expedient  in  the  bill  and  to  press  its  attention 
upon  Congress  as  embodying  the  views  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.    The  session  then  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  JUIvY  22,  1904.        ^ 

The  Association  reconvened  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  July 
22nd,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  of 
West  Virginia. 

Miss  ly.  Mulot,  Directrice  de  I'Kcole  des  Jeunes  Avengles, 
Angers,  France,  accompanied  by  Jules  Boeufe,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner-General of  the  French  Republic,  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member,  and  invited  to  present  her  methods  to  the 
Association. 

With  the  aid  of  a  totally  blind  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  under  instruction  four  years,  she  gave  a  highly  inter- 
esting demonstration  of  her  methods.  The  performances  of 
the  lad  with  a  map  of  North  America  cut  up  into  strips  and 
very  slightly  embossed,  after  a  course  of  ten  lessons  upon  its 
details,  were  exceedingly  clever  and  elicited  much  applause. 

M.  Anagnos  acted  as  interpreter,  and  set  forth  with  skill- 
ful grace  the  novel  appliances  perfected  by  Miss  Mulot  for 
"teaching  the  blind  reading,  writing  and  geography  upon 
analytical,  physical  and  spiritual  bases." 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  formally  extended  to 
Miss  Mulot. 

Upon  motion,  it  was  voted  to  go  into  the  election  of  officers 
before  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  and  on  motion  was 
referred  to  an  auditing  committee  of  two  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president.  The  president  appointed  on  this  committee 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Caldwell. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Memorial  Resolutions,  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow,  the  Association  standing 
to  receive  it.  It  was  as  follows,  and  was  adopted  and  ordered 
printed : 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  27th,  1903,  Charles  T. 
Wilkinson  died  at  his  residence  in  Berkeley,  California.  For 
37  years  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  during  one 
year  of  this  period,  while  Dr.  W.  Wilkinson,  the  principal,  was ' 
absent  in  Europe,  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  entire  charge  of  the 
institution. 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  impressed  one,  even  at  iirst  meeting,  as 
being  deeply  interested  in  his  work.  His  pupils  and  their 
welfare  were  ever  in  his  thoughts  and  plans,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  preparing  devices  to  use  in  the  class-room 
or  to  amuse  his  pupils  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  under  his  instruc- 
tion was  touchingly  shown  in  many  ways  by  their  unaffected 
grief  at  his  death.  No  formal  words  of  a  mere  memorial  can 
take  the  place  of  such  testimony  as  this,  and  no  teacher  could 
ask  for  higher  earthly  reward  than  the  affection  of  his  pupils, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  held  this  in  unusual  degree. 

Geo.  H.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  School  for 
the  Blind  for  sixteen  years,  died'  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  April  7,  1903,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

During  his  superintendency  the  school  grew  from  an  at- 
tendance of  33  in  1874,  to  102  in  1897.  He  was  a  devoted  and 
enthusiastic  worker  and  was  ever  alert  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  blind.'  His  co-workers  will  ever  remember  him  for  his 
kindliness  and  assistance,  the  alumni  for  his  labor  and  patience 
in  building  up  this,  their  school.  His  was  a  sympathetic  nature, 
and  words  of  commendation  and  encouragement  were  ever 
falling  from  his  lips.  In  his  death  the  school  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

Mrs.  Mary  Redick  Bayly,  one  of  the  former  teachers  in  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  died  at  her  late  home  in  Marshall, 
Illinois,  February  20,  1903. 

She  was  born  in  Greensburg,,  Westmoreland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1828.  She  commenced  teaching  early  in  life; 
after  several  years  spent  in  primary  work  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
she  had  charge  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  departments 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the 
years  1878  and  1879.  From  here  she  went  to  Wellington  and 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  assume  work  of  the  same  nature.  Later 
she  filled  a  position  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois.  After  the  days  of  her  activity  in  teaching 
lines  were  over,  she  returned  to  her  home  in  Marshall,  where 
she  lived  a  quiet  life,  doing  her  duty  faithfully  as  a  Christian 
and  devoting  much  time  to  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  other  noble  work. 
For  more  than  a  year  past  she  was  seriously  afflicted,  but  she 
endured  [all  her  suffering  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation 
Never  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips;  she  always  had  a  smiling 
welcome  for  the  many  dear,  faithful  friends  who  called  often 
during  the  long  months  of  pain.  She  was  a  woman  of  marked 
ability,  with  a  love  for  the  noble  and  good,  and  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  In  her  early  youth 
she  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  and  was  ever  faithful 
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to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  in  her  dedining  years  she  had  the  sweet 
consolation  of  her  Saviour's  love  and  the  full  assurance  of  a 
triumphant  entrance  to  the  world  beyond,  where  pain  and  sick- 
ness never  come. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Heyl,  after  a  protracted  period  of  intense  suf- 
fering, passed  away  on  the  11th  of  August,  1902,  at  her  home 
in  Canton,  Ohio.  She  "came  to  her  grave  in  a  full  age,  like 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season."  She  was  a  choice  spirit. 
She  came  of  Moravian  parents  and  was  confirmed  in  that 
church,  but  in  later  life  identified  herself  with  Trinity  Lutheran 
church  of  Canton,  of  which  her  husband  is  an  honored  member. 
She  met  death  calmly — as  one  meets  a  friend.  She  spoke  of 
death  and  arranged  for  it  as  one  speaks  and  arranges  for  a 
day's  journey.  The  congregation  to  which  she  belonged,  the 
various  benevolent  city  organizations  in  which  she  took  so  ac- 
tive a  part,  and  the  large  social  circle  in  which  she  so  conspicu- 
ously moved,  are  all  consciously  poorer  because  she  is  no  more 
in  and  of  them.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Revs. 
Hall  and  Harpster  and  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  each  one  very  conscious  of  a  great 
personal  loss.  I.  H.  H. 

Annabella  E.  Nighman  was  born  in  Canton,  Ohio,  August 
10th,  1828.  She  was  educated  and  graduated  at  the  Canton 
female  seminary.  In  1850  she  was  married  to  Geo.  W.  Heyl, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the  year  1863  Mr.  Heyl  was  appointed 
steward  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  work  that 
was  being  done  there  appealed  to  the  ready  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Heyl,  and  she  was  soon  installed  as  a  teacher  in  the  literary 
department,  a  position  which  she  held  for  fifteen  years. 

Only  those  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  Mrs. 
Heyl,  during  those  years,  knew  with  what  untiring  devotion 
she  gave  her  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Institution.  In  the 
class  room  her  work  was  of  the  highest  order  and  her  musical 
ability  made  her  a  most  successful  teacher  of  the  children's 
choir.  Much  of  her  time  was  also  given  to  music  reading  for 
the  blind  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  demands  upon  her  time  for  letter  writing,  reading, 
teaching  pieces,  etc.,  were  always  met  with  the  same  cheerful 
spirit. 

By  her  associate  teachers,  by  officers  and  by  pupils  she  will 
perhaps  be  best  remembered  for  her  happy  disposition,  her 
tender,  loving  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  her  sincere 
friendship.  She  left  the  school  in  1878  and  from  that  time 
until  her  death,  August  11th,  1902,  she  resided  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  Here  the  same  characteristics  made  her  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  literary,   church   and  benevolent   organizations   in 
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which  she  took  an  active  part.     Hers  was  a  choice  spirit  and 
those  who  knew  her  best  loved  her  most. 

Alfred  Hutchinson  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  In- 
stitution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Canada, 
died  on  May  12th,  1903,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  Born 
in  England  in  1827,  of  Quaker  parentage,  Mr.  Dymond  held 
very  strong  views  on  peace,  anti-slavery  and  free  trade,  which 
he  enunciated  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  He  was 
connected  with  the  London  Morning  Star  newspaper  as  Par- 
liamentary reporter  and  editorial  writer.  In  1869  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Canada,  where  he  took  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to 
represent  North  York  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  seat 
he  retained  until  1878.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  In  1881  Mr.  Dymond  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  succeed  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hunter  as  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Blind  Institution,  and 
during  the  ensuing  twenty-two  years  he  gave  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  pupils 
under  his  charge.  He  became  an  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  debates  at  the  conventions  and  was  honored  by 
election  to  the  President's  chair.  At  his  request,  the  Associa- 
tion held  one  of  its  meetings  at  Brantford,  and  the  older  mem- 
bers will  retain  a  kind  recollection  of  the  hospitality  with  which 
they  were  entertained  by  Mr.  Dymond  and  his  staff  of  officers 
and  teachers  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Dymond  was  a  man  of 
strong  body  and  vigorous  mind ;  he  did  his  duty,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  promptly  and  faithfully,  and  death  found  him  pre- 
pared for  the  great  change.  He  passed  away  peacefully, 
mourned  by  his  family  and  respected  by  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  many  of  whom  attended  his  funeral,  which  took  place 
in  Toronto  on  May  14th. 

Miss  Maria  Crosby  Moulton,  who  served  as  principal 
matron  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston  from  1853  to  1893,  died  last  May  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  at  the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  a  woman  of  exceptional  ability,  of  sensitive  conscience,  of 
absolute  unselfishness,  of  charming  modesty,  of  rare  beauty 
and  force  of  character,  and  of  an  exemplary  devotion  and  loy- 
ahy  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Her  distinguished  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  speaking  of  her  self  abnegation 
and  complete  consecration  to  duty,  used  to  apply  to  her  the  title 
of  "saint,"  and  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  work  with  her 
and  to  know  her  intimately,  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  and 
eminent  fitness  of  such  a  canonization. 
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Dr.  Simon  Pollak,  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  BHnd  at  its  founding  in  1851,  died  October 
31,  1903.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for 
thirty-eight  years  and  at  all  times  evinced  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  being  personally  known  to 
many  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  through  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  school  after  his  official  connection  was  severed.  He  intro- 
duced the  Braille  system  into  the  Missouri  School  in  1859, 
after  a  visit  to  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  continental 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  school  lost  a  devoted  friend  and 
the  blind  are  bereft  of  au  unselfish  public-spirited  champion. 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Underwood  Dudley,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D., 
whose  services  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  gave  him 
fame  in  both  hemispheres,  whose  civic  virtues  made  him  easily 
the  first  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and  whose  wise  philanthropy  and 
kindly  counsels  as  a  trustee  for  many  years  of  both  the  Ken- 
tucky Intitution  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  endeared  him  to  the  blind  and  all  their 
friends,  entered  into  rest  from  his  labors  January  19,  1904. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1902,  H.  P.  Fricker,  M,  D.,  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  from  1885  to  1886, 
and  from  1890  to  1892,  died  at  his  home  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Fricker  was  a  wise  and  efficient  superintendent — a  man 
of  integrity  and  force,  who  impressed  himself  upon  officers, 
teachers,  pupils  and  employes  for  their  good  and  for  the  good 
of  the  school.  We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  man,  and  revere 
his  memory. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  received,  approved  and  ordered  printed  : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  to  Superintendent 
and  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Standish  and  their  helpers,  for  their 
generous  hospitality  and  kind  attention  to  the  members  of 
this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
giving  us  the  use  of  the  hall  in  which  our  meetings  have  been 
held. 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  granted 
to  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  to  Public  Libraries  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  in  St'.  Louis  assembled,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to 
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the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
especially  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rucker,  Representative  from 
Missouri,  for  their  faithful,  courageous  and  efficient  services 
in  bringing  about  this  important  legislation. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  Association  has  peculiar  ^  satis- 
faction in  recording  its  appreciation  of  this  great  service  be- 
cause its  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  patient  zeal  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy  of  a  Congressman  from  the  great 
State  of  Missouri. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  records  its  special  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  Messrs.  F.  T.  Rucker,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, M.  Anagnos,  of  Massachusetts,  W.  B.  Wait,  of  New 
York!  E.  E.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  F.  D.  Morrison,  of 
Maryland,  Committee  on  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  Higher 
Education  of  the  Blind,  who  have  labored  earnestly  for  this 
end,  refusing  all  compensation  and  claiming  the  brief  privi- 
lege of  spending  and  being  spent  in  the  work  so  near  to  our 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  gratefully 
tendered  to  the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious 
Literature  for  the  Blind ;  for  making  possible  through  its  gen- 
erous and  efficient  founder,  H.  L.  Hall,  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  our  schools,  and  for  bringing  comfort  to  thousands  of  blind 
persons  in  their  homes,  by  the  free  publication,  for  over  thirty 
years,   of  the  International   Sunday   School  Lessons   for  the 

Blind.  .    ,      ^     .  J.  c>. 

Also  to' the  Rev.  Father  Stadelman,  of  the  Society  ot  bt. 
Francis  Xavier,  of  New  York,  for  the  publication  of  a  large 
number  of  embossed  books  for  free  circulation  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  blind. 

Also  to  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  New  York, 
for  its  continued  and  generous  contributions  of  many  valuable 
books  published  at  its  expense  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  accomplished  librarian  of  its  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Mrs.  Salome  C.  Fairchild,  to  whose  personal  influence 
is  due  to  the  embossing  in  New  York  Point  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  gift  of  Miss  Harriet  Bayard  Robb,  of  New 
York,  Helen  Keller's  Optimism,  the  gift  of  Miss  Nina  Rhoades 
of  New  York,  and  of  a  volume  of  Select  Prayers,  the  gift  of 
Miss  Louise  Lee,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  reported  them  correct,  whereupon  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  approved,  and  the  treasurer's  report  was  accepted, 
approved  and  ordered  printed. 
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Statement  of  account  between  W.  I^.  Walker,  treasurer,  and 
The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

1902.                                                       1902. 
Cash     received    from     ex-                    Dec.  22,  paid  John  B.  Ray, 
Treasurer,    S.    Babcock,                        President,     for     postage 
Aug.  1 ^194.37          and     express    on     Pro- 
ceedings   $  18.96 

Nov.  29,  paid  K.  M.Uzzell, 
on  order  of  John  B.  Ray, 
President,  for  printing 
Proceedings $  84.00 

1102.96 
.  Balance    on  hand,  subject 

to  order,  July  5,  1904 $  91.41 

$194.37  $194.37 

Examined  and  found  to  be  correct. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  |^^^.^.       committee. 
Wm.  a.  Caldwell,  J  ^ 

St.  I.ouis,  Mo.,  July  22,  1904. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  held,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  John- 
son, principal  of  the  Alabama  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  was  nominated  by  M.  Anagnos,  and  the  nomination 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ray. 

There  being  no  other  nominations  the  secretary  was  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  Association,  which  he  did,  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnson  was  declared  elected. 

By  a  similar  manner  of  election,  Rev.  George  ly.  Smead 
was  declared  elected  as  first  vice-president  ;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wood,  second  vice-president ;  George  S.  Wilson,  treasurer  ; 
B.  B.  Huntoon  was  elected  secretary  ;  the  president,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  casting  the  ballot  for  the  Association. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Association,  the  secretary  cast  the 
ballots  electing  W.  B.  Wait  corresponding  secretary  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  Messrs.  M.  Anagnos, 
E.  E.  Allen,  F.  D.  Morrison,  W.  I^.  Walker,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

The  president  appointed  Messrs.  Wait,  Allen  and  Anagnos 
to  conduct  the  newly-elected  president  to  the  chair,  who  re- 
turned his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  in  a  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  speech. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  by  a  rising 
rote  to  the  retiring  president  and  secretary,  for  the  able,  cour- 
eous  and  graceful  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
irduous  duties. 

Mr.  Lapier  Williams  of  Kansas  was  then  called  upon  for 
lis  paper  upon  The  Course  of  Study  ;  the  Articulation  of  the 
'literary.  Musical  and  Industrial  Departments  in  Schools  for 
:he  Blind. 

Mr.  Williams  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  having  been 
issigned  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  so  important  a  subject,  which 
)nly  those  of  the  longest  experience  in  the  work  were  compe- 
ent  to  treat  in  an  edifying  manner.  He  himself,  as  one  of 
he  youngest  of  the  superintendents  in  the  work,  wished  to  sit 
It  the  feet  of  the  elders  and  learn  wisdom.  For  this  purpose 
le  had  prepared  a  series  of  questions  that  he  had  put  on  cards 
md  had  distributed  where  he  thought  they  would  do  him 
nost  good. 

His  first  card,  bearing  the  question,  "  How  many  periods 
I  day  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  :  Literary  Work, 
VLusic,  Manual  Work,  Physical  Culture?"  had  been  assigned 
;o  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  principal  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Argo  replied  that  the  teachers  in  the  Colorado  Insti- 
;ute.ga\e  each  thirty  hours  a  week  in  instruction  in  literary 
branches  and  in  music.  That  the  pupils  had  instruction  and 
practice  in  manual  work,  one,  two,  or  three  hours  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  their  special  needs ;  and  in  physical  culture  twenty 
minutes  daily. 

The  next  questions,  ' '  In  what  year  of  your  literary  course 
do  your  pupils  begin  music  ?  How  many  years  does  the  course 
in  music  cover?"  had  been  assigned  to  Miss  Lilian  L.  Greene, 
in  charge  of  the  music  department  in  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  substance  of  her  remarks  was  that  pupils  must,  usu- 
ally, have  finished  the  kindergarten  grade  ;  but,  if  possible, 
they  should  begin  at  once.  All  pupils  were  given  a  chance  to 
study,  and  not  removed  without  long  trial.  There  was  no 
especial  grade  at  which  they  began  ;  only  the  ones  who  showed 
a  musical  bent  were  selected  first,  no  matter  where  they  stood 
in  the  literary  course.     An  ability  to  use  the  hands  was,  of 
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course,  a  prerequisite  in  all  cases.     There  were  seven  grades 
to  be  passed  through  with  no  especial  limit  of  time. 

The  third  question  was,  "  Should  the  work  in  the  indus- 
trial department  be  solely  educational  ? ' '  This  was  answered 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  Alabama  Schools,  who 
said  he  did  not  think  the  industrial  course  should  be  wholly 
educational  or  restricted  to  the  practice  of  a  trade.  If  choice 
had  to  be  made,  he  should  certainly  prefer  the  educational 
course  ;  but  in  a  ten  or  twelve  years  course  the  first  six  or  eight 
years  should  be  educational  and  the  other  years  spent  in  the 
practice  of  specific  trades. 

The  question,  "  Where  should  sloyd  be  placed  in  the  course 
of  study?"  was  answered  by  Mr.  K.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Allen  said  in  sub- 
stance that  in  the  school  under  his  charge  wood  sloyd  was  given 
to  the  boys  at  about  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  years.  It  was 
continued  during  four  years  in  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each, 
two  or  three  or  four  times  a  week  according  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils.  Its  educational  value  was  second  to  no 
study  required  in  any  department  of  the  school. 

The  next  question  was,  "What  is  the  order  of  industrial 
work  for  boys,  beginning  with  the  lower  grades  ?  ' '  Mr.  George 
S.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  said  in  reply  that  at  Indianapolis  they  began  with 
bead-work,  then  basket-work,  broom  and  chair-caning  work, 
and  finally  piano  tuning. 

The  questions,  "  How  much  time  is  given  to  type-writing? 
Where  is  it  introduced  ?  What  use  is  made  of  the  type-writer 
in  school  work?"  was  given  to  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  who  said  that 
the  pupil  was  given  one  hour's  instruction  a  day  with  one 
hour's  practice.  It  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  grade  and 
was  used  for  essays,  examination  papers  and  letters  home. 

The  next  question  was  upon  "  Tuning.  How  much  time 
was  given  to  it  ?  When  was  it  taken  ?  "  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow  said 
that  in  the  school  for  the  blind  in  his  care,  at  Faribault,  Minn., 
they  took  time  enough  to  make  a  tuner,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  doing  this.  It  was  not  expedient  to  prescribe 
an  age  for  beginning.  If  the  pupils'  musical  attainments  were 
adequate,  they  might  begin  when  they  were  ready.     Usually 
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they  began  about  the  eighth  grade,  and  pursued  it  four  or  five 
years. 

Upon  the  question,  "What  part  of  a  pupil's  time  should  be 
given  to  each:  Literary,  Musical,  and  Industrial  Work?"  Mr. 
W.  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  said : 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  true  purpose  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  the  education  of  blind  persons  of  school  age,  in  the 
subjects  which  make  up  the  courses  of  education  in  schools  for 
those  who  can  see. 

The  term  industrial  implies  a  trade  or  trades.  It  implies 
apprentices  and  skilled  workmen.  It  implies  the  manipulation 
of  material  into  finished  products  of  one  sort  or  another.  It 
implies  a  plant  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  appli- 
ances. It  implies  a  selling  department.  It  implies,  and  indeed 
necessitates,  the  employment  of  people  who  can  see  to  supple- 
ment the  services  of  those  who  are  blind.  It  implies  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
establishment,  whether  they  be  pupils  or  not.  It  implies  capital 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  business.  It  implies  a  large  amount 
of  means  to  make  good  the  losses  which  are  unavoidable  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  establishment.  Moreover,  trade  or  in- 
dustrial work  is  not  homogenous  with  school  work.  The 
learning  of  a  trade  belongs  rather  to  the  period  of  adult  life, 
and  at  least  should  follow  rather  than  accompany  the  school 
work  that  must  be  done  during  the  period  of  school  age.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  that  the  question  should  be  modified 
by  substituting  the  term  manual  training  for  industrial. 

In  every  properly  organized  school  there  will  be  regular 
courses  of  study.  In  the  kindergarten,  literary,  and  music 
departments  the  course  will  include  all  the  subjects  which  are' 
everywhere  recognized  as  essential  to  a  complete  course  of 
training  in  each ;  and  every  pupil  who  enters  the  school  should 
do  so  with  the  expectation' that  he  will  take  such  subjects  and 
pursue  his  studies  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  authorities  of  the 
school  may  determine. 

How  long  it  will  take  a  pupil  to  complete  the  course  in  any 
given  subjects  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance.  Pupils 
enter  our  schools  in  the  United  States  from  the  age  of  five  up- 
wards. Some,  a  very  few,  have  been  born  blind.  Some  have 
lost  their  sight  in  their  first  year,  some  in  their  second  year, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  period  of  school  age,  so  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  pupils  of  the  same  age 
having  the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  capacity,  training,  and 
self-dependence  at  the  time  of  admission.  Each  will  have  his 
own  aptitudes,  his  own  capacity,  and  consequently  each  will 
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move  through  the  various  subjects  at  his  own  pace.  Under 
these  circumstances  one  can  hardly  say  how  much  time  would 
be  required  for  any  particular  pupil  to  complete  the  course  in 
either  of  the  departments. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  many  pupils  will  not  be  able  to 
take  the  course  in  each  department;  for  example,  some  pupils 
will  enter  too  late  for  Kindergarten  work.  Some  will  be  mani- 
festly incapable  of  entering  the  music  department  at  all,  while 
others,  having  been  assigned  to  it,  will  after  due  trial  be  found 
incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  music  classes,  whether 
technical  or  theoretical. 

As  to  the  daily  period  of  study  in  every  subject  it  ought  to 
be  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes,  rather  than  more,  and  every 
subject  should  be  taken  every  day  in  the  week.  Stated  inter- 
ruption of  daily  lessons  results  in  a  break  in  continuity  which 
hinders  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  a  ratio  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  time  involved.  One  point  upon  which  emphasis 
may  be  laid  in  connection  w^ith  this  matter  is  that  the  assign- 
ment of  every  pupil's  time  and  of  the  subjects  to  which  he  shall 
devote  it  are  matters  which  rest  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the 
principal  of  the  school,  and  should  not  be  left  either  to  chance 
or  to  the  choice  either  of  the  pupils  or  others . 

Messrs.  Freeman,  Anagnos  and  Wait  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

The  paper  upon  the  '*  Free  Education  of  the  Blind  :  its  Dan- 
gers ;  the  Remedy,"  by  Dr.  H.  I^.  Finer,  superintendent  of  the 
Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

FREE  EDUCATION   FOR  THE   BI^IND :    ITS   EVII.S  ; 

THE  REMEDY. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  an  absolutely 
free  education  as  furnished  to  the  blind  is  attended  with  serious 
evils,  and  then  to  offer  some  remedial  suggestions. 

Many  deep  psychological  issues  are  involved  in  the  school 
life  of  sightless  children,  and  with  these  issues  there  must  come 
to  the  thoughtful  teacher  and  superintendent  the  strongest  pos- 
sible convictions  that  there  are  evils  growing  out  of  the  child's 
environment,  out  of  our  legislation,  out  of  our  methods,  and 
even  out  of  our  love  for  the  blind. 

The  blind  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  en- 
vironment. While  their  seeing  neighbors  can  look  beyond 
immediate  surroundings,  and  extend  their  physical  horizon, 
and  compass  multitudes  of  objects  in  earth  and  air  and  sky, 
the  blind  must  confine  themselves  to  a  narrower  world,  de- 
pending upon  tactile  impressions  for  their  knowledge  of  things 
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within  immediate  reach,  and  upon  memory  for  objects  more 
remote.  In  this  circumscribed  world  everything  they  touch  is 
free — the  buildings  they  live  in,  the  beds  they  sleep  on,  the 
desks  they  occupy,  the  books  they  study,  the  utensils  and  appa- 
ratus they  use,  the  musical  instruments  they  play,  the  food  they 
eat,  and,  very  often  the  clothing  they  wear  and  the  ticket  they 
travel  on — all  absolutely  free. 

So  that,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  during  the  for- 
mative period  of  character,  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  where 
every  touch  and  every  sound  and  every  experience  reminds 
them  that  all  their  needs  are  free,  and  that  many  of  their  whims 
may  be  gratified  in  the  same  lavish  prodigality.  Not  only  are 
they  thus  constantly  impressed  that  all  these  material  and  tangi- 
ble things  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but  that  a  thousand 
other  blessings  not  physical  are  also  heaped  upon  them  from 
the  same  cornucopia — such,  for  example,  as  the  instruction 
^they  receive,  countless  little  acts  of  courtesy,  fine  distinctions 
of  consideration  in  their  favor,  works  of  pure  love  not  official, 
but  bestowed  upon  them  every  hour. 

Such  environments,  with  their  concomitant  belongings,  pro- 
duce in  the  child's  mind  a  state  of  constant  expectancy  for 
everything  he  needs,  yea,  for  everything  he  wants,  without  any 
commensurate  estimate  as  to  where  these  things  are  to  come 
from,  what  they  may  cost,  or  what  may  be  the  obligation  which 
their  bestowal  imposes  upon  those  who  receive  them.  The 
effect  upon  character  is  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes 
ideas  of  life  that  are  absolutely  false,  and  leads  them  to  expect 
privileges,  advantages,  immunities,  emoluments  and  favors 
which  the  world,  in  real  life,  will  never  grant.  Any  education 
that  sets  up  a  distorted  perspective  of  the  future  is  an  injustice 
to  the  child,  a  reflection  upon  the  teaching  fraternity,  is  sub- 
versive of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  influence  of  this  free  education  where  everything  that 
makes  a  good  home  and  a  good  school  is  furnished  is  far  more 
serious  in  its  harmful  effects  than  the  casual  observer  is  willing 
to  believe.  In  actual  life  it  disappoints  the  dreams  of  youth, 
creates  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  value  of  personal  effort, 
leaves  unreal  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  human  relation- 
ships and  human  obligations,  places  a  light  estimate  on  the 
necessity  for  individual  struggle,  establishes  incorrect  stand- 
ards of  justice,  makes  wrong  impressions  as  to  what  the  world 
will  expect  and  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  blind  and  what  the 
blind  may  expect  of  the  world.  It  sends  forth  into  the 
work-a-day  affairs  of  men  the  .living  product  of  our  hands 
with  warped  and  biased  convictions  of  duty,  it  benumbs  their 
sense  of  patriotism,  and,  in  general,  circumscribes  and  narrows 
down  their  development  into  a  compass  entirely  unworthy  of 
them  and — of  us. 
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As  a  rule,  the  blind  are  destructive.  Peopl,e  who  toil  and 
sweat  for  their  earthly  possessions  are  not  apt  to  be  so.  But 
the  blind  get  everything  free,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
there  is  plenty  more  just  as  free,  no  matter  what  becomes  of 
present  supplies.  Their  destructiveness  may  be  due,  in  part, 
to  their  very  natural  and  insistent  desire  to  examine  into  things 
with  their  fingers.  It  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  usual  indul- 
gence of  parents  in  loving  them  into  a  peevishness  that  frets  to 
do  everything  it  pleases  regardless  of  the  rights  of  property  or 
of  persons.  But  it. is  due  also,  in  large  measure,  to  the  con- 
viction in  their  minds  that  everything  is  free,  has  always  been 
free,  will  always  be  free,  ought  always  to  be  free,  and,  if  de- 
stroyed, it  can  be  easily  replaced,  and,  whenever  necessary, 
it  will  be  repfaced,  and  that,  too,  without  cost  or  effort  to  the 
destroyer.  When  a  boy  breaks  down  the  swing  erected  for  his 
pleasure,  or  smashes  his  slate  because  it  will  not  solve  the 
problem  in  arithmetic  free  of  charge,  or  drives  an  iron  spike 
through  a  door  to  nail  it  up  as  an  April-fool  trick ;  or  when  a 
girl  splits  open  the  door  of  her  wardrobe  because  the  key  has 
been  misplaced  by  her,  or  when  she  removes  the  ivory  crowns 
from  the  pipe  organ  to  make  playthings  of,  or  when  she  sits  on 
top  of  an  upright  piano  with  her  feet  dangling  on  the  keyboard 
playing  a  realistic  heel-and-toe  polka — when  these  things  occur 
as  concrete  illustrations,  and  when  they  are  illustrative  of 
schools  generally,  the  argument  will  be  accepted  as  establish- 
ing the  case. 

Nobody  has  taught  these  things  directly  and  overtly,  to  be 
sure ;  and  yet  the  spirit  out  of  which  such  conduct  is  evolved  is 
the  inevitable  product  of  environment  and  methods  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind.  We  are  prone  to  flatter  ourselves  into 
believing  that  these  things  are  not  true ;  or,  if  true,  that  we  are 
in  no  wise  responsible  for  them ;  or  that  they  may  be  traced  to 
other  and  foreign  causes.  We  are  apt  to  close  our  eyes  against 
this  picture  with  its  colors  all  too  dark  to  be  pleasing.  We  in- 
stinctively recoil  from  the  responsibility  of  disaster  to  our 
children  from  our  own  hands.  But  we  must  meet  these  facts, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  us.  There  is  no  pessimism  so 
baneful  as  an  unsustained  optimism. 

I  undertake  to  say  that,  in  this  free  education,  every  phase 
of  life  is  injured  by  our  legislation,  by  our  methods,  by  environ- 
ment generally,  and  sometimes  by  what  we  feel  to  be  a  genuine 
affection  for  the  children.  We  ought  to  love  our  children,  to 
be  sure.  They  are  very  dear  to  me.  But  we  ought  to  love 
them  out  of  the  life  they  live  into  a  better  one,  and  not  love 
them  into  a  misdirection  of  the  potentialities  that  constitute 
their  native  endowment.  No  duty  more  sacred  than  ours  has 
ever  been  committed  to  man,  and  we  cannot  evade  the  issues 
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that  lie  at  the  base  of  character-building,  and  enter  into  every 
vital  question  of  life  here  and  hereafter. 

Physically  our  children  are  injured  by  the  influences  of  free 
education  as  observed  in  schools  for  the  blind.  They  come  to 
understand  that,  without  effort  on  their  part,  all  their  physical 
necessities  are  forthcoming,  and  this  idea  intensifies  an  already- 
existing  predisposition  to  bodily  inactivity.  They  grow  into 
living  examples  of  the  doctrine  that  takes  no  thought  of  the 
morrow,  for  the  morrow  will  take  care  of  itself — and  them — 
just  as  every  other  morrow  has  done.  They  eat  well,  but, 
unless  they  are  required  to  do  so,  they  exercise  very  little.  The 
consequence  is  the  failure  of  the  eliminating  forces  of  the  body 
to  carry  off  the  waste,  resulting,  invariably  and  inevitably,  in 
clogging  and  over-loading  all  the  depurating  organs,  often  in 
physical  indisposition,  and,  in  the  long  run,  in  chronic  ailments. 

The  corollary  of  this  is  intellectual  torpidity,  so  that  mental 
damage  is  in  this  category  of  evils.  The  mind  cannot  act 
vigorously  or  clearly  through  sluggish  brain-center  and  ner- 
vous system.  The  over-fed,  under-exercised  body  cannot  build 
up  or  sustain  a  strong,  virile  brain-power.  The  thinking 
machinery  runs  heavily.  Original  thinking  is  considered  un- 
necessary, and,  indeed,  it  becomes  difficult.  The  final  effect  ^'s 
an  intellectual  lethargy  which  only  deepens  with  the  years. 

Morally,  also,  the  children  are  injured  by  this  absolutely- 
free  form  of  education.  With  these  environmental  influences 
and  this  system  of  training,  our  children  cannot  develop  proper 
convictions  of  duty,  nor  commensurate  ideas  of  justice,  nor 
liberal  estimates  of  life  in  themselves  or  in  their  neighbors,  nor 
can  they  have  that  keener  sense  of  absolute  right  out  of  which 
true  ideals  are  born.  Civically,  they  cannot  realize  the 
broader  citizenship  which  alone  moves  the  age  forward  and 
becomes  a  worthy  element  in  our  civilization ;  nor  can  they 
grasp  or  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man.  No  child  brought  up  with  the  unyielding  compact  of  this 
notion  upon  him  of  the  absolute  f  reeness  of  everything  required 
in  life  can  fail  to  imbibe  the  morbid  sentiment  quietly  and  insin- 
uatingly suggested  by  it.  No  child  growing  up  into  this  idea, 
and  with  this  idea  growing  up  into  him,  year  after  year,  can 
have  adequate  conceptions  of  all  the  finer  equities  involved  be- 
tween him  and  his  neighbor  in  any  transaction,  whether  that 
transaction  be  in  buying  or  in  selling;  whether  it  be  a  horse- 
trade  or  some  of  the  social  amenities ;  whether  it  be  paying 
taxes  to  support  the  government,  or  joining  his  friend  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

And  yet  there  are  evils  of  a  still  more  subtle  nature  in  this 
free  education.  Intellectually  the  child  comes  to  believe  that  if 
lie  makes  no  great  advancement,  progress  will  somehow  be 
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thrust  upon  him.  If  he  forgets  his  history,  it  will  be  repeated 
for  him.  If  he  fails  to  solve  his  problem,  it  will  come  to  him  in 
some  way,  and  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  free.  If  he  is  lazy 
and  does  not  try  to  get  his  lessons,  he  easily  concludes  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  does  not  feel  entirely  well. 
The  things  he  has  failed  in  "will  keep,"  and,  besides,  they  are 
all  free  and  subject  to  draft  at  any  future  time.  His  energy 
is  stagnated;  his  spirit  of  independence  is  stifled.  In  other 
words,  the  incentives  for  intellectual  struggle  and  spiritual 
stamina  are  wanting,  and  with  this  want  comes  a  mental  and  a 
moral  apathy  that  dwarfs  mind  and  soul.  Higher  ideals  van- 
ish before  such  conditions ;  ambition  withers  and  decays ;  the 
personality  shrinks  into  one  expectant  mood;  the  whole  life 
drifts  toward  the  physical  realm,  and  that  realm  a  mendicant 
upon  all  the  world.  Our  children  spurn  the  idea  of  charity, 
and  yet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  we  train  them  to  demand  in 
after  years  many  things  which  neither  charity  nor  cold- 
shouldered  business  will  tolerate. 

Having  now  briefly  and  imperfectly  shown  some  of  the  evils 
of  free  education,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer,  modestly  but  earn- 
estly, some  remedial  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
found  serviceable  to  this  association. 

In  the  outset  let  it  be  understood  that  this  paper  is  not 
intended  as  a  tirade  against  public  free  schools  of  which  all 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  essential  parts.  Rather  and  only 
is  it  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  the  system  in  so  far 
as  the  blind  are  concerned. 

I  take  it  that  our  institutions  for  the  blind  have  a  great 
mission  to  fulfill.  That  mission  is,  not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind 
for  the  sake  of  scholarship ;  not  so  much  to  drill  the  voice  for 
the  sake  of  singing;  not  so  much  to  give  an  apprenticeship  for 
the  sake  of  making  brooms  or  of  tuning  pianos ;  but  to  take 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls,  and  out  of  them  fashion  Godlike 
men  and  women,  with  our  own  physical,  mental  and  moral 
fingers.  With  the  great  majority  of  seeing  children,  a  further 
education  awaits  them  after  leaving  the  high  school.  With 
the  great  majority  of  blind  children  the  only  preparation  for 
life  is  made  in  our  schools  for  their  class.  Ask  your  graduates 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  if  they  were  really  prepared  for  life 
when  they  left  your  institution.  Almost  without  exception 
they  will  answer  you  that  they  thought  they  were,  but  found 
they  were  not. 

My  first  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  we  deal  with  them 
in  school  life  more  nearly  as  the  world  will  deal  with  them  in 
after  years.  That  we  emphasize  more  the  idea  of  business 
training  and  less  the  idea  of  business  dependency.  That  in 
actual   transactions   we   give   this    idea   a   concrete,   practical 
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demonstration  in  their  daily  lives.  A  system  of  institution  cur- 
rency, to  be  paid  out  to  the  children  for  the  thousand-and-one 
little  things,  and  the  scores  of  bigger  things  to  be  done  in  the 
buildings  and  about  the  premises  would  be  an  excellent  means 
of  developing  our  wards  in  the  right  direction.  With  a  scale 
of  wages  and  a  definite  assignment  of  duties,  this  currency 
could  be  earned,  and  then  paid  by  the  children  for  such  things 
as  are  furnished  by  the  institution,  and  every  article  thus  fur- 
nished would  be  thus  paid  for  in  some  form  of  exertion. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  toil.     Labor  is  the  panacea   for 
many  bugbear  ills  that  fret  the  life  out  of  the  blind,  and  not 
only  of  the  blind  but  of  seeing  people  as  well,  and  not  only  of 
children  but  of  grown-up  men  and  women.     I  would  teach  in 
theory,  and  require  in  practice,  that  no  human  being  can  expect 
something   for   nothing.      That   whoever   receives    must   give. 
That  to  whatsoever  extent  he  may  receive,  to  that  same  extent 
must  he  give.     That  in  the  common  dependence   of   all  men 
every  advantage  must  have  its  corresponding  obligation.    That 
while  the  trust  is  undoubtedly  imposed  upon  the  parent  to  edu- 
cate and  care   for  his  offspring,  a  co-extensive  liability  rests 
upon  the  child.     I  would  teach  with  Lowell  that  every  man's 
work  is  born  with  him,  and  that  rest  in  a  low  sense  cannot  be 
the  portion  of  any  man.     I  would  impress  by  every  possible 
means  the  law  of  compensation  enunciated  in  the  earliest  les- 
sons of  Holy  Writ,  that  by  the  sweat  of  the  face  every  human 
being  must  earn  what  he  owns,  and  in  the  travail  of  his  soul 
become  what  it  is  his   privilege  to  be.     I   would   discourage 
the  weakling  sentiment  of  dependence,  and  foster  the  manly 
principle  of  independence.     I  would  insist  that  the  blind  are 
not  a  different  class  but  the  same  class  of  people  as  their  seeing 
friends,  and  that  they  must  simply  put  their   eyes   into  their 
finger-ends   and   go   ahead.     I   would   discipline  the  mind   to 
understand  that  the  world  will  give  to  the  blind  no  more  and 
require  of  them  no  less  than  it  will  give  and  require  in  the  case 
of  seeing  persons.     I  would  inculcate  the  sentiment  that  who- 
ever enjoys  the  sunlight  enjoys  it  in  the  light  of  an  obligation 
to  God ;  that  whoever  is  a  beneficiary  to  human  institutions  is  a 
debtor  to  human  society — not  the  debt  of  a  pauper,  but  the 
debt  of  one  who  is  able  to  pay ;  that  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  or  of  satisfaction  received  they  must  give  one  hundred 
cents'  worth  of  effort  and  of  character.     I  would  do  less  of  the 
pouring-in  process  and  require  more  of  the  sweating-out  pro- 
cess.    I  would  do  less  filling  from  the  outside,  and  demand 
more  attraction  from  the  inside.     I  would  impress  by  precept 
and  illustrate  in  the  daily  routine  that  life  means  something 
more  than  eating  bread  and  wearing  clothes ; — something  more 
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than  drawing  free  rations  from  the  government;  that  he  who 
waits  will  wait  in  vain  for  success,  while  those  who  drive  after 
it  will  find  it  meeting  them  half  way.  I  would  indoctrinate  the 
child-mind  with  the  truth  that  human  attainments  are  not  to 
be  found  on  a  dead  level,  that  those  who  reach  them  must 
climb. 

I  would  urge,  not  occasionally  and  spasmodically,  but  per- 
sistently and  stubbornly,  that  they  must  not  depend  on  mere 
talent,  but  rather  place  their  confidence  in  the  development  of 
their  gifts  through  relentless  toil.  I  would  instil  the  faith  that 
even  genius  is  not  so  much  an  inborn  power  of  accomplishing 
great  things  off-hand,  but  Emerson's  "ten  hours  a  day  for 
twenty  years."  I  would  do  less  theoretical  teaching  and  re- 
quire more  concrete  living.  An  army  cannot  win  battles  by 
.listening  to  lectures  on  military  tactics.  Soldiers  who  conquer 
must  fight.  Abstract  inertia  can  hope  for  nothing  but  decay. 
Everlasting  activity,  even  of  the  most  humble  gifts  of  mind 
and  soul,  can  promise  the  realization  of  its  own  dreams.  I 
would  teach  and  demand  in  corresponding  practice  that  every 
possession  on  this  earth  must  be  paid  for  in  coin  of  its  kind — 
in  physical  exertion,  in  mental  effort,  in  moral  dynamics. 

I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  educate  the  blind,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  educate  them  co- 
extensively  with  seeing  children,  but  I  would  accentuate  that 
other  truth  that  the  taxes  upon  the  people  that  make  this 
education  possible  are  given  up  out  of  the  sweat  of  field  and 
forge,  counting-house  and  mining-shaft — the  tribute  of  patriot- 
ism from  all  trades,  all  professions,  and  all  men,  and  that  this 
money  cannot  be  squandered,  that  its  beneficiaries  cannot 
spend  it  thoughtlessly  and  be  honest,  that  its  use  enjoins  obliga- 
tions the  discharge  of  which  the  child  can  never  and  ought 
never  to  escape.  I  would  teach  that  the  blind  cannot  discharge 
these  obligations  by  simply  paying  their  taxes  in  after  years 
just  as  their  parents  paid  theirs,  but  that  they  must  pay  soriie- 
thing  more,  and  do  something  more,  and  be  something  more, 
that  will  make  civilization  mean  something  more  in  the  next 
generation  than  it  means  to-day,  and  give  to  the  blind  child  of 
a  hundred  years  hence  better  privileges  than  they  themselves 
have  had.  I  would  teach  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  handi- 
capped by  the  loss  of  the  finest  physical  sense,  they  must  culti- 
vate and  develop  all  the  more  those  higher  qualities  of  courage, 
fortitude,  perseverence,  manliness,  independence  of  spirit,  self- 
reliance,  faith  in  personal  endowments,  and,  above  all,  faith  in 
that  heaven's  gift  of  everlasting  toil. 

I  would  introduce  some  system  of  labor,  not  to  require 
children  to  pay  for  what  they  get,  but  to  give  them  proper  con- 
ceptions of  the  world-treatment  they  are  to  receive  in  the  future. 
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to  forestall  the  idea  of  constant  expectancy  for  every  need, 
without  any  propr  consideration  of  its  cost  or  of  its  value.  Not 
to  impose  drudgery  upon  the  children,  but  to  teach  them  the 
utter  necessity  of  exertion,  the  money-producing  value  of  labor, 
the  labor-requiring  value  of  money,  the  very  religion  of  human 
activity.  I  would  not  minimize  the  good  deeds  of  the  tax-payer, 
but  exalt  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  give  them  back  for 
their  outlay,  citizens,  who  feel  keenly  the  obligations  of  public 
and  of  private  life,  and  who  are  willing  to  share  and  to  bear 
them  faithfully.  In  this  way  thousands  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  to  the  public  treasury  every  year,  and  thousands  of  child- 
ren would  grow  into  a  symmetrical  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  they  will  never  reach  otherwise. 

Back  in  the  early  colonial  times  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  living  a  sort  of  communistic  existence,  but  it  failed;  and 
they  were  compelled  to  enact  a  law  embodying  the  principle 
that  the  man  who  did  not  work  could  not  eat  bread.  The  ques- 
tion of  making  bread  for  life  is  the  chief  material  issue  with 
the  blind,  and  it  is  a  serious  one.  If,  while  young,  they  are  not 
inured  to  such  so-called  hardships  as  may  be  necessary  to 
teach  the  worth  of  a  dollar  and  to  impress  the  dignity  of  labor, 
they  will  not  learn  these  things  so  easily  when  they  enter  the 
world  with  their  dreams  of  ease  and  their  fixed  ideas  of  having 
a  living  come  to  them,  instead  of  their  going  for  it  against  great 
odds.  If,  for  ten  years,  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  ex- 
istence, they  are  fostered  in  an  atmosphere  of  lavish  receiving, 
without  even  a  gingerly  giving,  the  idea  becomes  set  like  char- 
acter, and  they  will  expect  that  somehow  the  world  will  give 
them  a  great  deal  for  a  very  little,  that  charity  never  grows 
weary,  and  that  without  toil  of  body  or  anguish  of  spirit  they 
will  reach  the  goal  of  success.  Disappointment,  misanthropy, 
desperation,  failure — these  are  the  inevitable  results. 

The  gospel  of  labor  is  the  doctrine  for  success  in  any  life. 
The  greatest  men  in  history  have  served  some  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship, lasting  all  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  and  even 
those  who  were  born  wealthy  and  who  needed  none  of  the 
hardships  of  a  formal  apprenticeship,  underwent  some  other 
preparation  for  life  involving  toil  and  sacrifice,  penance  and 
prayers  that  developed  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
I  would  not  impose  upon  the  children  any  form  of  drudgery  for 
its  own  sake,  but,  through  some  system  of  industry,  aside  from 
their  school  work,  I  would  give  them  strong  convictions  as  to 
their  individual  obligations  in  life,  a  clear  sense  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  law  of  compensation,  a  thorough  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  the  nobility  of  labor.  Tramps  are  made  by  bring- 
ing up  children  to  despise  toil. 

In  referring  to  examples  of  misconduct,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  our  children  are  mentally  so  dull  nor  morally  so  per- 
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verse,  but  that  you  and  I  ought  not  to  blunt  the  edge  of  mental 
obtuseness  nor  lash  the  spirit  of  moral  obliquity  in  those  whose 
lives  have  been  committed  to  the  state  in  general  and  to  us  in 
particular.  Beyond  the  prerogatives  of  angels  is  this  privilege 
of  ours  to  fashion  anew  these  wards  of  the  public  trust,  after 
the  divine  evolution  of  soul  and  body. 

Many  wished  to  discuss  the  paper ;  but  after  a  few  remarks 
by  Messrs.  Morrison  and  H.  H.  Johnson,  the  latter  was  re- 
quested, in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  prepare  a  paper 
in  reply  which  should  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

This  paper  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman :  In  attempting  any  discussion  of  this  re- 
markable paper  on  the  evils  of  free  education  to  the  blind  and 
their  remedies,  I  earnestly  request  the  generous  sympathy  and 
indulgence  of  the  Association  and  the  kind  forbearance  of  the 
distinguished  author,  whose  absence  I  most  sincerely  regret. 
Were  we  here  to  meet  objections  to  his  views,  he  might  be  able 
to  place  himself  in  a  very  different  attitude  from  the  one  his 
paper  would  seem  to  suggest.  He  is  entitled  to  his  rejoinder, 
at  least,  and  this  sort  of  discussion  seems  to  deny  him  that 
reasonable  privilege,  and  leaves  him  only  an  appeal  to  some 
future  convention. 

The  burden  of  this  paper  is  the  fancied  evils  of  free  educa- 
tion to  the  blind,  and  if  half  his  indictment  shall  be  sustained, 
we  shall  need  a  Joshua  indeed,  to  lead  us  back  to  right  prin- 
ciples and  methods  in  our  work.  What  other  than  free  educa- 
tion could  the  sightless  ever  have  had?  Youth  is  the  time  for 
gratuitous  benefaction,  and  the  young  of  every  condition 
enjoy  it. 

Can  it  be  admitted  that  the  blind  are  so  different  from  other 
children  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  a  new  classification  for 
them,  and  a  special  adaptation  of  methods  to  meet  their  neces- 
sities? The  paper  admits  that  they  are  not  so  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  race  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  class,  and 
still  it  forces  this  classification  by  pointing  out  that  the  element 
of  freeness  in  all  that  touches  their  rearing,  care,  education, 
and  everything  that  relates  to  them,  has  so  baneful  an  effect 
upon  them  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  all  our  methods  should 
be  revised,  in  legislation,  in  school  administration  and  peda- 
gogy, and  in  all  the  present  state  of  organized  relief  for  them. 

If  free  education  for  the  blind  is  wrong,  if  it  entails  on  them 
all  the  catalogue  of  evils,  social,  civic,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral,  even  those  more  subtle  ones  that  lead  to  degeneracy  of 
every  sort,  how  does  it  affect  the  seeing?  The  nations  are 
vying  with  each  other  to  see  which  can  make  the  schools  the 
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freest  for  all.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  note  of  warning  against  the  principle  of  free 
education  for  other  children  that  are  carried  from  the  kinder- 
,garten  to  the  university  in  many  places,  with  their  books,  and 
even  their  clothes  and  living  expenses  borne  by  the  State.  Are 
the  schools  all  over  the  world  that  are  training  the  officers  for 
armies  and  navies,  thought  to  be  pauperizing  these  officers? 
Is  there  any  degradation  in  the  acceptance  of  aid  by  the  theolog- 
ical student  in  his  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry?  It 
would  really  seem  hard  to  warn  the  philanthropy  of  the  civil- 
ized world  against  the  free  education  of  the  blind,  when  there 
is  scarcely  a  legislature  that  adjourns  without  having  added  to 
the  statutes  of  the  country  some  new  manifestation  of  public 
interest  in  some  class  of  young  people.  They  need  gratui- 
tous help  more  than  others,  as  all  must  admit,  and  shall  we 
teach  the  world  that  it  is  wrong  or  dangerous  to  bestow  it  upon 
the  children  whom  the  public  sense  of  justice  would  help? 

Then,  are  the  dangers,  or  so-called  evils  so  real  as  the 
learned  Superintendent  would  have  us  think?  It  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  of  course,  that  he  has  seen  just  the  forms  of  mis- 
conduct that  he  cites  as  incidental  to  our  faulty  methods  of 
training  and  educating  the  blind;  but  I  seriously  question  if 
such  conditions  can  be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Certainly  the  common  experience  and  observation 
does  not  reveal  it.  I  am  disposed,  also,  to  question  whether 
statistics  will  entirely  bear  the  author  out  in  his  claim  that  this 
free  education  makes  the  blind  more  destructive  than  other 
children.  I  would  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
license  and  not  liberty,  fool  and  not  freedom,  that  makes  chil- 
dren destructive,  with  or  without  sight.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  schools,  among  their  other  free  services  to  the  sightless, 
to  discipline  them  to  a  higher  plain  of  civilization,  call  it 
*  *  love  them  into  it, ' '  if  you  please  ;  but,  if  a  hoydenish  girl  with 
us  should  climb  to  the  top  of  an  upright  piano,  and,  with  her 
feet  dangling  over  the  keyboard,  play  a  "heel  and  toe  polka" 
for  the  admiration  of  children  as  naughty  as  herself,  we  have 
a  governess  that  would  promptly  jfind  a  use,  other  than  the  or- 
dinary one,  for  her  slipper,  or  some  other  sort  of  family  logic 
that  would  be  likely  to  convince. 

It  is  reasonably  supposable  that  the  blind  are  more  averse 
to  exercise,  because  they  have  free  fires  to  sit  by  in  the  winter. 
Here  again  is  the  proper  occasion  for  discipline  to  teach  the 
child  what  is  good  for  him,  and  induce  him  by  any  sort  of  nec- 
essary coercion  to  do  it.  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  laying 
our  own  failures  to  do  our  duty  to  the  charge  of  the  public 
liberality.  I  call  it  not  charity.  The  free  use  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  is  their  right  and  not  a  matter  of  charity,  and  a 
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proper  use  of  the  schools  will  not  make  beggars  of  our  pupils, 
unless  we  degrade  them  by  false  views  of  life  and  business 
and  moral  responsibility.  That  moral  dyspepsia  is  not  wholly 
extinct  that  would  think  everybody  else  wrong,  because  its 
victim  may  possibly  be  not  altogether  right  himself.  Patrick 
Mahoney  came  in  from  a  stroll  on  the  avenue  and  informed 
his  wife  that  he  had  not  met  a  sober  man  in  his  walk  since 
dark;  and  on  a  little  inquiry  Mrs.  Mahoney  found  that  her 
lord  and  master  had  been  the  only  intoxicated  pedestrian  that 
had  appeared  in  the  street  that  evening. 

The  gravest  dangers  that  confront  the  present  system  of 
educating  the  blind  arise  out  of  the  necessity  of  holding  them 
in  such  close  personal  contact  with  one  another,  and  in  such 
intimate  association  for  so  long  a  period  of  their  early  lives. 
It  seems  to  force  on  them  a  sort  of  false  consciousness  of 
some  special  community  in  things  that  might  reduce  them,  in 
their  own  estimation,  to  a  special  class.  Everything  that  in- 
vites attention  to  them  as  children  is  safe.  The  danger  lies  in 
treating  them  as  blind  children,  and  will  continue  so  to  lie, 
till  corrected  by  a  more  enlightened  policy.  For  that  reason, 
we  must  break  up  the  unnatural  associations  that  are  formed 
in  the  schools,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to  shorten,  rather  than 
lengthen  the  term  in  the  special  schools,  that  the  attachments 
formed  there  might  not  grow  so  strong. 

Of  course,  the  same  objections  would  lie  against  the  higher 
education  of  the  blind,  that  seem  to  lie  against  any  form  of 
free  education.  This  Association  has  lent  itself  to  the  policy 
of  asking  Government  for  very  material  aid  to  aspiring  blind 
men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  learning.  Is  this 
wrong?  Of  course  it  is,  if  any  form  of  free  education  is 
wrong  and  dangerous.  With  a  wisdom  born  of  a  wholesome 
experience,  the  Association  has  delegated  this  important  duty 
to  a  committee,  which  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  commission, 
for  its  powers  are  equal  to  the  body  that  created  it,  to  promote 
this  high  service  to  the  blind.  Shall  the  efforts  of  this  com-- 
mission  be  paralyzed  by  the  fear  that  such  free  higher  educa- 
tion will  prove  dangerous  for  the  blind  ?     God  forbid ! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  defects  in  the  system 
of  education  for  the  blind;  but  is  it  less  so  with  those  for  the 
seeing?  And  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  true  that  perfection  will 
be  reached  anywhere  or  in  anything  in  this  life?  The  paper 
significantly  asks  if  the  children  turned  out  from  the  schools 
years  ago  were  really  prepared  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  and  leaves  it  to  them  to  answer.  When  they 
have  given  the  expected  "NO,"  what  does  it  prove  more  than 
is  alleged  of  the  pupils  of  every  school,  perhaps,  in  the  country. 
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The  proprietor  of  a  great  department  store  in  Broadway  told 
me  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  to  educate  his  clerks 
over  again,  even  when  he  got  them  from  the  best  schools; 
and  this  seems  to  be,  to  some  extent,  the  case  with  the  product 
of  the  schools  in  general.  None  of  them  are  perfect,  and 
there  will  always  be  room  for  improvement;  but  let  us  not 
consent  to  regard  thehi  as  worse  than  they  really  are. 

These  imperfections  in  our  schools  are  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  free  schools,  surely  not.  The  same 
things  that  make  the  other  achievements  of  human  ingenuity 
imperfect,  operate  to  deny  us  the  grace  of  perfection  in  our 
school  work.  Teachers  are  not  quite  perfect  themselves,  su- 
perintendents would  be  slow  to  claim  exemption  from  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  in  this  respect,  and  the  dear  little 
children,  in  their  degree,  and  with  their  lights,  or  rather  want 
of  light,  are  from  the  ideal  of  perfect  docility  lamentably  far ; 
at  least,  such  is  the  case  in  West  Virginia;  and  a  like  case 
might  be  made  out  against  Texas  upon  documentary  evidence. 
But  let  us  not  be  persuaded  that  it  is  because  the  privileges  of 
the  schools  are  to  all,  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  seeing,  as  free 
as  God's  sunshine  and  air  and  water. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  treating  this  paper  with  some 
degree  of  freedom,  because  I  have  felt  that  there  are  possi- 
bilities of  mischief  in  it,  which  seem  not  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  author.  Such  a  paper  would  be 
most  welcome  to  an  average.  West  Virginia,  hitching-post 
politician  in  the  legislature,  to  excuse  himself  for  withholding 
his  vote  from  an  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  support  of  an 
institution  that  was  doing  this  kind  of  wrong  to  the  blind ; 
but  while  there  might  be  some  danger  of  this  kind  and  others, 
there  is  a  large  chance  for  the  paper  to  do  much  good  in  invit- 
ing the  attention  of  thoughtful  superintendents  and  teachers 
to  the  subject,  with  the  thought  of  revising,  or  at  least,  re- 
viewing the  grounds  on  which  they  stand.  Those  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  necessity  for  the  light  of  experience,  are 
altogether  too  far  advanced  for  this  work-a-day  world.  If 
we  may  gather  anything  of  value  from  the  suggestions  of  this 
careful  paper,  it  will  be  well  that  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
author  has  brought  much  learning,  no  small  thought,  and 
great  freedom  of  speculation  to  the  preparation  of  his  theme, 
and  clothed  it  with  the  graces  of  an  elegant  and  flowing  style 
that  has  charmed  me,  even  while  it  has  aroused  my  frequent 
dissent.     Let  it  not  be  lost  on  us. 

I  should  almost  as  lief  think  of  charging  the  moral  ob- 
liquities of  the  human  race  to  the  free  grace  of  Heaven  that 
confers  eternal  felicity  without  money  and  without  price,  as 
to  think  of  laying  to  the  charge  of  the  free  education  of  this 
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enlightened  day,  the  waywardness,  perverseness,  nay  deprav- 
ity, if  you  will,  of  thoughtless  youth,  that  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected in  "those  ten  plastic  years"  that  these  children  are  in 
our  hands,  if  the  correction  has  not  been  perfected  at  home. 
Be  the  fault  where  it  may,  it  is  not  with  the  free  education. 
The  Germans  knew  it  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  they  so  pow- 
erfully convinced  the  French  people  of  the  truth,  that  free 
education  has  made  that  people  as  free  from  illiteracy^  in  its 
population  under  forty-five  years  of  age  as  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Japanese  are  now  teaching  the  Russians  the  same 
lesson  by  the  same  awful  logic  of  war,  and  if  that  fearful 
struggle  shall  have  no  other  valuable  issue,  it  will,  at  least 
advance  the  interest  of  free  education  for  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

Besides  all  this,  the  free  education  is  not  really  free.  The 
progress  of  intelligence  has  substituted  for  the  individual  the 
corporate  body  of  the  nation,  as  paymaster.  If  education 
comes  free  to  the  child,  it  costs  the  nation  much,  and  is  worth 
all  it  costs  and  more.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teaching,  but 
the  kind  and  manner  of  the  teaching  that  causes  the  evils 
complained  of;  and  that  is  properly  the  disease  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  remedies  which  the  paper  so  strongly  insists 
upon.  The  portion  of  this  essay  that  treats  of  remedial 
agents,  recommends  itself  most  warmly  to  my  heart,  with  a 
single  exception,  as  I  remember  it;  but  it  illustrates,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  trite  aphorism  that  a  mistaken  diagno- 
sis does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  a  good  recovery.  The 
remedy  may  cure  the  trouble,  even  if  the  doctor  does  not  know 
what  that  trouble  is.  These  remedies  so  eloquently  pre- 
scribed will  be  good  for  the  imperfect,  unwise,  and  incompe- 
tent teaching;  but  the  free  education  needs  no  remedy,  but 
more  and  more  of  this  free  education,  under  improved  condi- 
tions, as  they  may  be  devised  as  for  example,  through  the 
wisdom  of  Congress,  the  provision  for  the  higher  education 
of  suitable  sightless  candidates,  with  all  and  everything  free, 
even  to  transportation,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  when 
such  is  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  treat  these  remedies  as  addressed 
to  a  disease  that  I  fail  to  recognize,  though  many  of  them  will 
be  found  efficacious  against  existing  evils  that  are  patent  to 
all. 

The  suggestion  of  an  "Institution  Currency"  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  my  mind  as  prudent,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. There  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in 
the  world  already,  without  tainting  the  sweet  waters  of  child- 
hood with  more  of  the  idea  that  everything,  even  virtue  and 
integrity,  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  way  the  paper  advises, 
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or  in  any  other  way.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  We  are  very 
properly  warned  against  the  perils  of  setting  up  false  stand- 
ards and  wrong  views  of  life.  This  false  money,  if  not  coun- 
terfeit, is  a  sort  of  defiance  .of  law,  for  which  we  are  advised 
properly  to  inculcate  the  utmost  reverence.  Besides,  to  whom 
is  the  child's  supposed  debt  due?  Not  to  the  teacher  or  the 
school,  surely;  for  they  are  all  paid;  and  it  is  another  in- 
fringement of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  two  payments  shall 
be  exacted  for  the  same  service.  I  dare  not  waste  the  time  of 
the  Association  in  further  reference  to  the  subject.  The  seeds 
of  venality  are  too  widely  scattered  over  the  fruitful  soil  of  the 
human  heart  to  require  any  such  cultivation  as  this.  I  am  sure 
nothing  was  farther  from  the  thought  of  the  careful  author 
of  this  paper  than  the  possibilities  I  have  suggested;  and  I 
may  be  thought  to  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  import  them 
into  this  discussion ;  but  to  my  mind  there  would  be  danger, 
and  serious  danger  in  the  use  of  such  a  currency  for  this  or 
any,  purpose. 

The  other  remedies  will  all  be  found  effective  ones  in 
the  slow  and  tedious  operations  of  the  school  room  and 
play  ground ;  but  they  will  overcome  the  effects  of  bad 
teaching  or  mistaken  discipline,  and  not  the  imaginary  ills 
of  the  free  education.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  pleading 
for  the  best  teachers  for  the  blind.  The  service  ought  to  be 
so  well  paid,  that  the  salaries  would  command  the  best  skill 
in  the  country.  ,  If  the  doctor  had  dwelt  on  the  mischief  of 
importing  into  the  work  teachers  for  other  reasons  than  those 
of  competency,  adaptation,  fitness  and  sound  discretion,  he 
would"  have  given  a  force  to  his  plea  that  no  effort  of  mine . 
can  secure;  and  yet  I  seriously  and  solemnly  declare  that  I 
think  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  schools  to-day  is  the 
reckless  employment  of  teachers.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  se- 
cure a  good  teacher  than  to  get  rid  of  an  incompetent  or  un- 
safe one.  Far  more  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  in  the  first  place.  Politics,  sectarian- 
ism, social  considerations  of  a  great  variety,  personal  attrac- 
tions, are  allowed  a  preponderating  influence  over  all  these 
considerations  that  regard  the  best  interests  of  the  children  to 
be  taught.  In  such  generalizations,  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  fapt  that  there  is  danger  in  going  too  far;  and  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  training  of  these  blind  children  is  of  an  importance  too 
serious  to  be  lightly  committed  to.  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  fonder  of  the  outside  of  the  school-room  than 
the  inside,  and  who  take  more  interest  in  one  another  than  in 
their  pupils,  and  this  mistake  is  often  made  to  the  lasting  in- 
jury of  the  schools.     The  love  of  work  is  strongly  inculcated 
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by  the  paper.  If  this  love  of  the  work  could  be  impressed 
upon  teachers  in  all  these  schools  to  that  degree  that  nothing- 
outside  would  be  preferred  to  it,  many  of  the  supposed  evils 
of  free  education  would  disappear.  I  take  it  as  a  fact,  that 
no  one  can  reach  the  highest  level  of  his  possibilities  who 
does  not  love  his  work  above  his  chief  joy.  His  work  must 
become  his  chief  joy. 

The  accomplished  superintendent's  noble  exhortation  to 
right  and  wise  teaching  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Surely  he  is 
right  in  holding  that  we  teach  the  young,  not  for  the  sake  of 
scholarship,  we  train  the  voice,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
singing;  we  give  long  apprenticeships,  not  solely  to  make 
broom  makers  and  piano  tuners;  but  we  try  to  educate  the 
whole  child  out  of  the  savagery  of  childhood  into  the  nobility 
and  dignity  of  enlightened  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  the 
highest  ends  of  living  and  for  the  glory  of  God.         , 

Let  us  keep  clear  of  the  heresy  that  there  is  a  different 
psychology,  and  extraordinary  pedagogy  for  the  blind,  and 
that  in  finding  it,  we  shall  find  a  solution  for  all  our  difficul- 
ties. If  a  new  pedagogy  is  to  be  applied  to  the  blind,  by  so 
much  do  we  differentiate  them  from  the  seeing,  and  in  that 
false  step  we  carry  them  away  from  their  rightful  inherit- 
ance, and  condemn  them  to  a  worse  dependence  than  ever. 
Send  them  back  to  their  natural  environment,  and  re-incor- 
porate them  with  the  body  of  society  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  which  they  must  work  out  their  destiny,  as  much  helped 
by  the  schools  as  possible,  and  as  little  injured  as  may  be  by 
those  necessary  evils  that  attend  the  segregation  of  the  blind, 
and  we  have  done  our  duty.  If  the  schools  well  and  fully 
meet  this  obligation,  I  suspect  they  will  have  done  the  full 
measure  of  their  duty.  I  am  aware  that  many  undertake  to 
do  more;  and  the  work  is  very  praiseworthy;  but  I  question 
if  it  is  not  attended  with  some  evils  that  had  better  be  avoided. 
While  we  may  help  children  through  the  operations  of  a  free 
education,  we  cannot  help  grown  men  and  women  without 
seriously  impairing  their  self-reliance  and  enterprise. 

Although  I  have  protracted  this  discussion  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  have  not  done 
the  paper  justice,  nor  have  I  done  justice  to  the  suggestions  I 
have  ventured  to  make ;  but  I  must  leave  them  all  to  your  for- 
bearance. H.  H.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Finer  submitted  the  following  as  his  reply  : 
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SUPEJRINTBNDBNT   PiNBR'S    RBJOINDBR. 

Mr.  Chairman :  During  the  first  reading  of  my  reviewer's 
paper,  I  felt  that  forty  rounds  with  Corbett  or  Fitzsimmons 
could  have  been  no  worse  for  me.  After  a  second  reading 
I  had  a  dim  consciousness  that,  notwithstanding  much  vio- 
lence to  my  anatomy,  by  the  proper  use  of  sponges  and  smell- 
ing salts  I  might  be  considered  still  in  the  ring,  A  third  read- 
ing and  a  subsequent  investigation  of  my  condition  convinces 
me  that  I  shall  need  not  so  much  as  a  court  plaster  for  my 
injuries. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  the  doctor  has  his  diploma, 
and  therefore,  has  a  right  to  practice  on  his  patient,  but,  for 
mistaken  diagnosis  I  seriously  doubt  if  a  parallel  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed,  observing  his  oscilla- 
tions from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  an  open  admission 
of  evils  in  our  system  to  a  positive  declaration  that  free  educa- 
tion needs  no  remedy,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
is  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde. 

Not  infrequently  he  discovers  a  tangent,  and  with  a  genius 
for  wandering  from  the  main  circle,  he  follows  it  into  space 
so  far  that  the  centrifugal  forces  of  his  fancy  tax  his  ability 
to  return.  Let  us  examine  some  of  these  excursions  into 
limbo : 

First,  his  copy  has  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
lines.  Of  these  about  one-half  are  devoted  to  a  defense  of  free 
schools,  as  such,  and  of  free  education  in  general.  This  is  not 
the  question.  Second,  a  defense  of  free  education  for  the 
blind.  An  issue  raised  by  him.  Third,  a  defense  of  free  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry.  Certainly,  no  part  of  this  discussion, 
though  he  should  know  that  this  beneficence  to  youths  pre- 
paring for  the  pulpit  is  at  least  an  open  question,  and  that 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  age  has  gone  on  record  against  it. 
Fourth,  he  takes  a  page  in  pleading  for  good  teachers  and  in 
sitting  in  the  confessional  for  employing  instructors  for  po- 
litical pull,  sectarian  connections,  personal  charms  and  social 
"infloonce."  Wide  of  the  mark  again.  Sixth,  a  section  is 
given  to  a  new  psychology  and  pedagogy  extraordinary  for 
the  blind,  an  injection  of  foreign  and  effete  matter  into  the 
theme.  Seventh,  a  paragraph  is  expended  in  what  seems  to  be 
an  evasion  of  his  own  responsibilities  and  derelictions,  and  in 
apparently  laying  the  sins  of  both  himself  and  children  upon 
teachers  and  teaching.  Again  remote  from  the  text.  Eighth, 
another  effort  is  wasted  in  proving  that  what  is  commonly 
known  as  free  education  and  which  is  so  called  only  because 
the  term  is  merely  an  accommodating  one,  is  not  really  free  at 
all,  but  somehow,  somewhere,  some  time,  costs  somebody 
something,  a  fact  which  every  kindergarten  child  in  America 
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understands,  and  could  not  excusably  be  admitted  into  this 
discussion.  Ninth,  still  another  paragraph  is  a  dissertation 
on  perfection,  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  the  beatitudes,  total 
depravity  or  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Tenth,  here 
he  takes  one  attitude,  there  the  opposite,  and  then  with  cha- 
meleon-like adaptability,  he  proceeds  in  each  with  a  pseudo- 
appropriate  argument.  In  another  instance  he  soothes  him- 
self with  the  poor  consolation  that  if  there  are  evils  in  our 
system  for  the  blind,  there  are  also  mischiefs  in  the  system 
for  the  seeing.  If  the  Japs  miss  their  aim  as  widely  as  our 
reviewer  missed  the  subject,  Port  Arthur  will  become  famous 
in  history  as  the  battle  ground  of  bad  marksmanship,  and  the 
Mikado  will  have  to  banish  from  his  empire  the  military  tac- 
tics so  confidently  attributed  to  free  schools. 

Given  to  the  habit  of  Euphuism,  with  supreme  self-suffi- 
ciency, he  dismisses  grave  dangers  as  merely  fancied  evils, 
and  in  answer  to  my  plea  for  practical  life-preparation  he  cites 
the  Broadway  shopkeeper  and  his  raw  recruits,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  if  these  same  uninitiated  boys  had  been  pre- 
viously drilled  in  the  practical  affairs  of  business  they  would 
at  least  have  been  more  efficient  and  less  an  educational  prob- 
lem to  the  tradesman.  He  knows  that  seeing  children  have 
every  chance  to  fit  themselves  for  peculiar  forms  of  business 
and  for  specializing  their  talents  after  they  have  completed 
the  high  school  course,  and  that  the  blind,  with  rarest  ex- 
ceptions, must  make  the  whole  of  their  preparation  for  life 
in  the  schools  for  their  class,  and  that,  missing  this  preparation, 
there  is  no  hope.  Hence  my  plea  for  an  education  that  would 
deal  with  them  largely  after  the  manner  of  the  world  in  after 
life. 

He  objects  to  my  institution  currency  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  counterfeit,  or  perchance  a  violation  of  law,  or  lest  its 
contaminating  folds  should  commercialize  the  spirit  of  the 
children.  Teaching  a  child  the  worth  of  an  honest  dollar,  how 
to  make  it,  how  to  save  it,  how  to  spend  it,  how  to  realize  it  as  a 
necessity  in  this  prosy  world,  how  to  measure  its  value  as  an  or- 
dinary means  to  a  noble  end — teaching  these  things  is  a  com- 
mercialism which  the  failure  of  98  per  cent  of  men  who  engage 
in  business  ought  solemnly  to  recommend.  "The  best  thing  any 
human  being  can  do  is  to  make  an  honest  living,"  said  the 
great  Noah  Porter,  And  this  is  the  main  idea,  aside  of  books, 
and  from  personal  culture,  which  we  ought  to  inculcate. 
Counterfeit?  What  would  his  logic  do  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  business  colleges  in  the  United  States,  every  one  of  which 
issues  its  own  private  money,  and  uses  it  every  day  in  the 
year  in  imitation  of  real  business  transactions  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  from  which  institutions   come  the  solidest  class 
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of  business  men  in  this  country?  I  wonder  if  my  reviewer 
has  a  globe  in  his  institution.  What  use  does  he  make  of  it? 
Does  he  not  employ  it  daily  to  represent ^the  earth?  But  it  is 
not  the  earth.  It  is  counterfeit.  Lest  the  "seeds  of  venality" 
to  which  he  refers  should  multiply  and  grow  in  that  "fruitful 
soil"  with  which  he  is  familiar,  better  consign  the  globe  to  the 
crematory. 

The  reference  to  paying  for  personal  integrity  is  ill-fitting 
in  this  commentary.  Only  the  most  extreme  violence  to  the 
critic's  art  could  ascribe  to  my  paper  the  advocacy  of  such  a 
measure,  any  more  than  it  could  charge  upon  his  the  doctrine 
of  purchasing  dishonor  with  gold.  Such  unwarranted  digres- 
sions cause  the  thoughtful  reader  to  suspect  that  the  advocate 
is  trying  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  issue,  or  that  he  is 
seeking  a  subterfuge  beneath  which  to  shield  the  weakness  of 
his  logic  or  his  cause. 

The  truth  that  the  blind  are  less  disposed  to  physical  ac- 
tivity than  their  seeing  neighbors,  he  dismisses  with  another 
shunt  from  the  main  circuit,  leaving  one  to  infer  that  this  indis- 
position is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  free  fires  to  sit  by  in 
winter!  And  he  denies  altogether  that  the  gratuitous  furnish- 
ing of  everything  from  childhood  to  maturity  intensifies  this 
same  indisposition.  Surely  he  is  dealing  in  comedy  in  the 
presence  of  the  tragedies  of  child  life. 

He  speaks  of  discipline  as  if  the  shuffle  of  a  lady's  slipper 
on  the  floor  would  banish  misconduct  and  insure  perpetual 
exemption  from  disorder.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  final  effi- 
cacy of  slipper  reform.  "Whoever  beats  the  body  degrades 
the  soul,"  said  Plutarch.  The  reformatories  of  the  world  for 
boys,  where  mere  force  of  muscle  is  the  only  or  even  the  chief 
logic,  do  not  turn  out  good  men  or  remodeled  youth.  "Arti- 
ficial punishments  fail  to  reform,"  says  Herbert  Spencer. 
This  great  apostle  of  instruction  enumerates  five  kinds  of  ed- 
ucation, the  first  two  leading  to  direct  and  to  indirect  self 
preservation  respectively,  and  considered  by  him  of  first  im- 
portance. These  are  the  prime  essentials  for  our  children,  to 
learn  how  to  battle  with  the  world,  to  care  for  themselves,  to 
be  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  and  no  teaching,  whether 
concrete  or  abstract ,  can  give  due  preparation.  The  child 
must  live  the  concrete  life  if  he  learns  it  well.  H  he  fails  to 
live  it  in  the  schools,  where  he  has  teachers  and  officers  to 
guide  and  direct  his  life  practically,  he  will  live  it  unsuc- 
cesssfully  in  the  world  where  he  must  learn  it  and  live  it 
alone  and  unaided. 

From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  the  principle  enui|- 
ciated  by  our  foremost  educators,  and  the  doctrine  is  justi- 
fied in  the  history  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  country. 
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There  is  no  use  talking  about  parallel  schools.  Among 
seeing  children  there  are  no  parallel  schools  when  measured 
by  those  of  the  blind.  Nowhere  in  our  public  schools  is  there 
such  a  family-like,  day-and-night  massing  of  the  children  as 
in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  a  massing  to  which  our  reviewer 
objects  with  the  term  "unnatural  associations."  Seeing  chil- 
dren are  in  school  for  seven  hours,  and  for  the  remaining  sev- 
teen  hours  each  day  they  are  under  the  direct  and  immediate 
influence  of  the  home,  and  they  are  there  subject  to  many  fam- 
ily regulations,  filial  responsibilities,  parental  discipline  and 
blood-to-blood  affection  which  can  never  be  realized  in  any 
boarding  school,  and  these  influences  are  not  only  sacred  but 
indispensable  in  the  development  of  many  fine  qualities  of 
strength,  independence,  correct  ideas  of  human  relationships, 
and  practical  every-day  affairs  that  can  not  be  inculcated  out- 
side of  the  home.  Unless  we  'guard  carefully  some  baneful  in-^ 
fluence,  therefore,  will  take  the  place  of  these  better  things. 
With  most  blind  children,  the  school  is  home,  and  the  paternal 
roof  is  only  a  temporary  abiding  place.  It  is  our  business  to 
invest  our  institutions  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  sanctities 
of  home,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  home  discipline,  and 
the  concrete  contact  with  the  human  affairs  accorded  to  see- 
ing children  by  virtue  of  their  freedom  in  growing  up  with 
the  world  instead  of  apart  from  the  world.  Concrete  educa- 
tion has  been  the  doctrine  since  the  ancient  philosophers  taught 
Greece  how  to  live  a  robust,  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  life, 
on  down  through  many  apostles — Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Chancellor  Payne. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  has  the  opportunities  and 
fails  to  recognize  the  harmful  consequences  upon  the  whole  of 
life  to  our  blind  wards  as  outlined  in  my  paper  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  amblyopia  ex  anopsia.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
our  children  are  so  much  worse  than  those  of  West  Virginia. 
Yet  the  addresses  of  the  offenders  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  the  proofs  may  be  easily  secured  by  our  doubting  Thomas. 
It  only  seems  to  demonstrate  that  our  brother  is  sitting  in  his 
office  theorizing  instead  of  giving  to  his  children  that  eternal 
vigilance  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  complete  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  within  his  reach. 

In  my  paper  I  did  not  attack  all  civilization  as  did  Rousseau, 
nor  did  I  pose  as  an  iconoclast  in  our  workshops  or  studios. 
I  discussed  only  one  subject — the  evils  of  free  education  to  the 
blind.  I  did  not  imagine  my  paper  to  carry  with  it  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  nor  did  I  flatter  myself  that  I  had  entered  the 
arena  with  the  one  invulnerable  spot  of  Achilles.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  fighting  the  fateful  windmills 
of  Don  Quixote.    I  had  expected  opposition,  and  it  took  cour- 
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age  to  present  to  the  Association  a  paper  that  must  awaken  vio- 
lent dissent,  just  as  it  takes  courage  for  its  members  to  confess 
their  sins  and  right  the  wrongs  of  the  children.  But  I  owe  to 
the  blind  wards  of  Texas  more  than  I  owe  to  the  Association, 
and  to  both  I  owe  a  candid  and  sincere  presentation  of  the  evils 
of  our  system  as  they  appear  to  me.  This  I  have  done.  Let  the 
future  determine  the  matter. 

We  try  to  give  Herbert  Spencer's  idea  that  education  is  a 
preparation  for  complete  living.  And  in  teaching  the  finer 
things  of  life  we  do  not  forget  the  utilities.  Culture  is  worth 
very  little  if  it  has  nothing  to  stand  on.  There  are  many  things 
far  more  valuable  to  the  blind  than  pons  asinormn  or  Good- 
win's Greek  tenses.  To  fill  an  humble  sphere  creditably  is  far 
better  than  to  occupy  a  loftier  one  as  a  robber.  The  practical 
preparation  for  making  a  living  should  be  our  chief  aim  with 
the  blind.  Whatever  discourages  or  disparages  this  idea  is  sin- 
ful. They  may  not  attain  success,  to  be  sure,  but  they  may 
at  least  fail  with  their  faces  toward  it.  Facing  Eden  is  better 
than  facing  Purgatory  any  day.  You  certainly  get  a  better 
view,  and  if  you  move  at  all  you  move  in  a  better  direction. 
Moving  toward  success  impossible  of  attainment  is  more  com- 
mendable than  moving  toward  failure  of  sure  attainment.  To 
whatsoever  extent  we  inculcate  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and  inspire  with  the  determination  to  make  life  count  for  all  its 
possibilities,  to  that  extent  do  we  bless  the  blind  and  advance 
our  civilization. 

Many  of  our  ex-pupils  are  not  only  making  fortunes  but  are 
powerful  factors  in  our  social,  religious  and  commercial  life. 
We  have  pupils  who  own  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
cattle  upon  these  acres.  We  have  pupils  who  own  over  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  bank  account. 
Others  are  making  good  money  with  mandolin  and  guitar. 
Others  are  teaching  the  piano  and  violin  and  other  instruments 
to  seeing  people.  Some  have  made  fortunes  with  the  broom 
trade.  Others  are  teaching  literary  classes  for  the_  seeing. 
Some  are  successful  ministers.  Some,  aided  by  their  home 
people,  are  making  part  of  their  living — just  as  worthily  adding 
their  quota  to  our  national  and  racial  existence  as  the  man  who 
makes  his  millions.  Unless  carefully  guarded,  our  free  system 
effeminates  mind,  soul  and  body  for  the  life  struggle.  It  may 
not  do  all  the  damage  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  an  aggra- 
vating influence,  a  sedative  to  effort,  to  aspiration  and  to  con- 
science. Let  the  whole  question  be  fairly  studied  and  soundly 
judged.  The  effect  of  bread  and  meat,  air  and  water,  exercise 
and  sunshine  upon  a  boy's  body  can  be  easily  forecast  and  as 
easily  observed  in  the  development  of  muscle.  Let  us  not  close 
our  eyes  to  those  more  subtle  silent  influences  that  escape  the 
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casual  observer,  but  none  the  less  truly  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  life  of  the  child,  make  character,  and  often  fix  destiny. 

Since  writing  the  above  a  concrete  example  has  come  to 
my  notice.  A  boy  now  about  grown  has  spent  many  years  in 
this  institution.  Apparently  anxious  for  a  "job"  when  he  left 
us,  it  was  procured  for  him.  Within  a  few  days  the  "new" 
wore  off.  He  became  dissatisfied,  determined  to  quit  work  and 
have  done  with  this  drudgery,  though  it  was  precisely  the  work 
chosen  here  by  him  and  to  which  he  had  been  especially  edu- 
cated. Having  given  up  his  work,  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
certain  other  work.  This  was  provided.  Again  the  sweat 
came,  and  again  he  became  dissatisfied,  abandoned  the  posi- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  his  people  are  very  poor,  he  declares 
that  he  never  intends  to  work.  He  is  a  boy  of  good  mind  and 
fine  body  and  can  see  enough  to  get  around  well.  Nobody 
gave  him  such  ideas  overtly  and  with  malice  aforethought,  but 
he  has  them  and  is  living  them  in  the  face  of  a  stern  necessity 
for  toil.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  situation  is  the 
result  of  having  everything  done  for  him,  including  the  doc- 
trine of  labor  by  both  precept  and  example. 

Education,  in  so  far  as  mere  books  are  concerned,  does  not 
prepare  for  life.  The  biggest  failures  in  all  the  world  are  the 
book  fools,  men  who  can  dream  all  day  over  Zanoni,  or  weep 
over  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  or  speculate  apprehensively 
over  the  possible  exhaustion  of  oxygen  in  the  universe,  or  recite 
Homer  backwards,  or  spout  the  tragedies  of  the  Greek  triad, 
or  revel  in  Horace  or  Juvenal,  or  spin  fine  theories  of  eco- 
nomics, and  yet  add  nothing  to  the  utilities  of  life.  The  chil- 
dren must  have  education,  to  be  sure,  and  they  must  have  it 
from  books  in  large  measure,  but  they  must  also  have  bread- 
and-meat  training,  without  which  they  cannot  have  proper 
conceptions  of  human  relationships.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  you  are  crushing  the  sweetness  of  childhood  every 
time  you  put  a  boy  to  work.  Andrew  Carnegie  tells  us  that, 
when  a  "bobbin  boy,"  he  earned  his  first  shilling,  he  found  his 
dreams  of  manhood  opening,  his  spirit  of  independence  devel- 
oping, his  kinship  with  the  world  awakened  and  his  partner- 
ship with  humanity  a  real  thing.  But  not  even  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, born  with  a  genius  for  business,  ever  realized  these  things 
till  he  had  the  concrete  lesson  of  toil  and  remuneration,  and 
he  said  afterwards,  speaking  out  of  his  millions,  and  out  of 
years  ripe  with  experience,  that  nothing  would  make  a  man  of 
a  boy  so  rapidly  and  so  thoroughly  as  placing  him  upon  his 
own  resources  and  letting  his  own  heart  beat  with  the  pulse  of 
the  world. 

Let  labor  take  the  form  of  play  after  the  idea  of  John 
Locke,  if  you  will,  or  give  it  the  sober  didacticism  of  Jonathan 
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Edwards,  if  you  prefer;  but  give  it  somehow.  "Better  go 
wrong  than  nowhere"  in  this  matter,  as  Cooper  tells  us  in  case 
of  danger.  My  papen  dealt  with  one  subject  only — the  evils  of 
free  education  as  given  to  the  blind.  What  I  have  said  there 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  The  issues  presented  by  me  cannot 
be  met  or  answered  with  sarcasm  or  any  other  form  of  polemic 
adroitness.  I  have  no  desire  to  defeat  anybody  in  argument 
nor  to  bolster  up  any  theory  of  mine  for  the  sake  of  cheap  no- 
toriety, but  to  give  mind,  soul  and  body  to  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions that  are  vital  to  our  children.  I  have  named  at  least 
some  of  these  questions  in  my  paper,  and  with  these  I  intend 
to  battle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne  of  Kentucky,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  various  places  of  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  the  officers  chosen  thereat,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  printed  proceenings. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Application  with  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  read  by  the  chairman, 
E.  E.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  is  as  follows  : 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association  it  was  voted  to_  rec- 
ognize the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  to  work  with  that  organization. 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  this  department  met  for  the 
first  time  since  the  aforesaid  recognition  last  July  as  a  part  of 
the  30,000  teachers  of  the  great  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation then  assembled  in  Boston,  and  that  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting  of  the  department  was  held.  Most  excellent 
and  timely  papers  were  read  and  the  printed  proceedings  widely 
distributed,  and  that  the  object  of  the  department,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  work  of  special  v/ith  that  of  general  education,  was 
notably  furthered. 

The  important  bearing  of  the  papers  presented  will  be  seen 
as  I  read  their  titles : 

1.  What  can  the  teacher  of  the  unusual  child  learn  from 
a  study  of  the  unusual. 

2.  Should  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  so  as  to 
take  in  all  forms  of  child  education,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

3.  How  can  the  education  of  any  child  be  deemed  "chari- 
table?" 

4.  What  teachers  need  to  know  of  sense  defects  and  rni-t 
pediments — messages  from  specialists  in  medicine. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  department  of  special  educa- 
tion was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  June  last,  and  was  well  attended, 
The  subjects  presented: 
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1.  What  teachers  may  learn  from  the  model  schools  for 
the  blind  and  their  exhibits. 

2.  Official  inspection  of  public  schools  for  sense  defects 
in  pupils. 

3.  Work  of  Chicago  Hospital  School  for  Delicate  and 
Nervous  Children. 

4.  Methods  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

Upon  motion,  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  secretary,  a  committee  to  prepare,  print  and  distribute  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association.  And  then  the 
Association  adjourned. 
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APPENDIX. 
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I.IST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BEIND 

preskn't  at  the  meeting  in  st.  louis, 
July  20,  21,  22,  1904. 


Alabama  Schools  for  the  Blind.  J.  H.  Johnson,  principal ;  G. 
A.  Joiner,  trustee  ;  T.  H.  Manning,  teacher  delegate. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.  M.  F.  Shewmake,  teacher 
delegate. 

California  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Wm.  A.  Cald- 
well, teacher  delegate. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  W.  K.  Argo,  super- 
intendent ;  H.  R.  Chapman,  teacher  delegate. 

Connecticut  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Foster,  trus- 
tee delegate. 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  W.  B. 
Hare,  superintendent. 

Illinois  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  superin- 
tendent ;  Miss  Louise  B.  Inglis,  teacher  delegate. 

Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  George  S.  Wilson,  superin- 
tendent ;  Charles  Keeler,  teacher  delegate. 

Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Eapier  Williams,  superin- 
tendent. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  superin- 
tendent ;  Walter  Walker,  trustee ;  Thos.  D.  Osborne, 
trustee  ;  John  D.  Gregory,  teacher  delegate. 

Eouisiana  Institute  for  the  Blind.  W.  W.  Bynum,  superin- 
tendent ;  W.  B.  Clark,  teacher  delegate. 
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Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind.     F.  D.  Morrison,  superin- 
tendent. 
Massachusetts    School  and  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

M.  Anagnos,  director. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent; 
H.  I.  Carpenter,  teacher  delegate. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent ; 
Dr.  M.  H.  Post,  trustee  delegate  ;  Miss  Maude  Hamil- 
ton, teacher  delegate. 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Morey,  teacher 
delegate. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  W.  B.  Wait,  principal ; 
Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  teacher  delegate. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  I^ilianly.  Greene^ 
teacher  delegate. 

North  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
John  E.  Ray,  principal ;  Miss  Mary  H.  Davis,  teacher 
delegate. 

Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind.  G.  I/.  Smead,  D.D.,  superin- 
tendent; Dr.  A.  Robinson,  trustee  delegate;  Mr.  J.  A. 
Foster,  teacher  delegate. 

Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Herbert  I^.  Gardiner,  A.  M. , 
principal. 

Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  E.  E.  Allen,  superin- 
tendent. 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood, 
superintendent. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  superin- 
tendent. 

Utah  School  for  the  Blind.     D.  J.  Thurman,  teacher  delegate. 

Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Sam'l  H.  Miller,  trustee  delegate;  J.  A.  Waddell, 
teacher  delegate. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Amy  J. 
lyoomis,  teacher  delegate. 

West  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
H.  H.  Johnson,  teacher  delegate. 

Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Blind.  C.  R.  Showalter,  superin- 
tendent ;  ly.  W.  Brooks,  teacher  delegate. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Mademoiselle   L,.    Mulot,  Directrice   de    I'Ecole    des  Jeunes 

Aveugles,  Angers,  France. 
Alabama.     J.  S.   Graves,    Alabama    School  for  Negro   Blind 

and  Deaf ;  Miss  Ida  Henderson,  Miss  Clara  Cruikshank. 
Arkansas.     Mrs.  M.  F.  Sbewmake,  Miss  N.  A.  Moore. 
Colorado.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I^.  Bohrer. 
Illinois.     Mrs.  J.  H.  Freeman. 

Indiana.     Mrs.  George  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeler. 
Kentucky.     Miss  Vernette  Scoggan,  Miss  I^ucy  D.  Scoggan, 

Miss  Nellie  Spurrier . 
Ivouisiana.     Miss  M.  Barrow. 
Missouri.     Mrs.    S.   M.   Green,  Mrs.    M.    P.    Standish,   Miss 

Geneva  lycmons,  Miss  J.  D.  Carr,  Mr.  Theodore  Briell. 
Nebraska.     Miss  Annie   Sidwell,  Miss  Jennie  Johnson,  Miss 

Vashti  Truesdale,  Miss  Effi,e  Cannon. 
New   York   City.       Everett   B.    Tewksbury,    Miss   Mary   B. 

Schoonmaker,  Miss  Ellen  Ambler. 
New  York.     Miss  Mary  E.  Scarff. 
North  Carolina.     Mrs.  John  E.  Ray,   Hon.  B.  F.  Montague, 

Mr.  F.  McR.  Goodwin,  Miss  Annie  Jones,   Miss  Mary 

C.  Ray,  John  S.  Ray,  Hardy  M.  Ray. 
Ohio.     Mrs.  G.  ly.   Smead,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Chalfant,  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Foster,  Miss  Emma  Tracy. 
Virginia.     Mrs.  W.  A.  Woodruff. 
West  Virginia.     Miss  Eucie  N.  Johnson. 
Wisconsin.     Mrs.  C.  R.  Showalter. 

B 

The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  was 
organized  at  Indianapolis,  August  10,  1871,  eighteen  institu- 
tions represented. 

A.  D.  Eord,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  was  elected  president. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  were  elected  vice-presidents  ;  W.  B. 
Wait,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary. 
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W.  D.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind  was  elected  recording  secretary  ;  F.  D.  Morrison,  super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  H.  I^ittle,  W.  H.  Churchman,  J. 
M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  in  session  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Mass.,  twenty  institutions  represented, 
August  20,  21,  22,  1872. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,   A.   D.   I,ord,  lylv.D.,  superintendent  of  the  New 

York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -         S.  G.  Howe,  M.D.,  I^I^.D. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  A.M. 
Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -      W.  D.  Williams. 
Treasurer,  -  -         F.  D.  Morrison. 

Kxecutive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  G.  I^.  Smead,  S.  A. 
Knapp,  J.  M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  in  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  seventeen 
institutions  being  represented,  August  18,  19,  20,  1874. 

The  following  officers  were  elected. 
President,  Wm.   Chapin,  superintendent  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  W.  D.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Corresponding  Secretary     W.  B.  Wait. 

Treasurer,  .  -  M.  Anagnos. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.  D.  lyord,  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant, J.  D.  Parker,  F.  D.  Morrison. 
The  fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of ,  In- 

stuctors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 

the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ,  twenty-five  institutes  being 

represented,  August  15,  16,  17,  1876. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 

President,  W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  Indiana  Insti- 
tute  or  the  Blind. 
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Vice-Presidents,  -  Mrs.  A.  D.  lyord  and  G.  ly.  Smead. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,     -         -         -       Dr.  J.  Mc Workman. 
||      Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.   Morrison,  W.    D. 
Williams,  M.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  T.  H.  lyittle. 
The   fifth  meeting  of   the   American   Association   of   In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  twenty-four  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, August  21,  22,  23,  1878. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  G.  ly.  Smead,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  F.  D.  Morrison,    Mrs.  S.  C.  I^ittle. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Kxecutive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W.  D. 
Williams,  Dr.  J.  McWorkman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  lyittle. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  lyouisville,  Ky. ,  twenty-five  institutions  being 
represented,  August  17,  18,  19,  1880. 

Ofiicers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  Mr.  F.  D.   Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W.  D.  Williams. 

Corresponding  Secretary,     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  G.  ly.  Smead,  Dr.  J.  Mc- 
Workman, Geo.  H.  Miller,  H.  A.  Gudger. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  fourteen  institutions  being  rep- 
resented, August  15,  16,  17,  1882. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ofiicers  elected  at  the  preceding 
meeting,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  principal  of  the  North  Carolina 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  was  elected 
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president  pro  tempore,  and  Mr.  J.  J.   Dow  and  Miss  A.    I. 

Hobart,  vice-presidents  pro  tempore. 

At  the  regular  time  for  choosing  officers  the  following  were 

elected  : 

President,     Mr.    George   H.    Miller,    superintendent    of    the 
Kansas  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Vice-Presidents,  -         J.  J.  Dow,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 

Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 

Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  F.  McCune,  J.  T.  Sib- 
ley, F.  D.  Morrison,  F.  W.  Phillips. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  twenty  institutions  being  represented, 
August  19,  20,  21,  1884. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -         A.  G.  Clement,  H.  ly.  Hall. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  J.  Dow,  F.   D.   Morri- 
son, Mrs.  S.  C.  Ivittle,  Frank  Battles. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  twenty-four  institutions 
being  represented,  July  6,  7,  8,  1886. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  D.  Williams,  principal  Georgia  Academy  for  the 

Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  lyittle,  J.  C.  Graves. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Geo.  H. 

Miller,  J.  J.  Dow,  J.  T.  Sibley. 
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The  tenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Md. ,  twenty-three  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, July  10,  11,  12,  1888. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  B.  Wait,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  W.  J.  Young,  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  F.  D.  Morrison. 
Recording  Secretary,  -  B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  F.  D.  Morrison,  George  H.  Miller,  S. 
A.  Ivink,  C.  H.  Miller,  Frank  Battles. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Jacksonville,  111,,  twenty-one  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, July  15,  16,  17,  1890. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,    John     H.     Dye,     D.D.,     IvI^.D.,    superintendent 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,        Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley. 
Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.   G.   Clements,   F.   D. 
Morrison,  A.  H.  Dymond,  T.  F.  McCune. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont. ,  twenty-three  institutions  being 
represented,  July  5,  6,  7,  1892. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of  this  meeting.     Subse- 
quently officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  A.  H.  Dymond,  principal  of  the  Ontario  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  A.  G.  Clement,  Dr.  H.  P.  Fricker. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon, 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 
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Kxecutive  Committee,  W.  B.   Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Dr. 
Peter  Fairly,  K.  K.  Allen,  F.  H.  Hall. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. ,  twenty- 
five  institutions  being  represented,  July  17,  18,  19,  1894. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected  : 
President,  J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the 

Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Vice-Presidents,         -  T.  S.  Doyle,  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  H.  C.  Jacob,  F.  D.  Mor- 
rison, Lynn  S.  Pease,  H.  N.  Felkel. 

The  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  twenty-three  institu- 
tions being  represented,  July  14,  15,  16,  1896. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  -         -  F.  D.  Morrison. 

Vice-Presidents,         -  Gardner  Fuller,  A.  H.  Dymond. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B,  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Kxecutive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Geo. 
H.  Miller,  W.  H.  Glascock,  F.  H.  Place. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Michigan  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  lyansing,  Mich. ,  twenty-three  institutions  being 
represented. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -         John  K.  Ray,  K.  P.  Church. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,     -      B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -         Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive    Committee,  W.  B.    Wait,  John  K.    Ray,   A.    H. 

Dymond,  W.  A.  Jones,  F.  E.  Allen. 
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The  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  twenty-one 
institutions  being  represented,  July  9,  10,  11,  1902. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  : 
President,   John   E.   Ray,  principal   of   the   North    Carolina 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -         J.  H.  Johnson,  O.  H.  Burritt. 

Corresponding  Secretary,    W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -         -  W.  I^.  Walker. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  M.  Anagnos,  E.  E.  Allen, 
A.  H.  Dymond,  N.  F.  Walker. 

The  seventeenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  in  the  hall  of  Congresses  at  the 
Universal  Exposition,  St.  lyouis,  Mo. ,  twenty-nine  institutions 
being  represented,  July  20,  21,  22^  1904. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  J.  H.  Johnson,  principal  Alabama  Schools  for  Deaf 

and  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  G.  I^.  Smead,  D.D.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wood. 
Corresponding  Secretary.     W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -     B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,         -         -  George  S.  Wilson. 

Executive    Committee,    W.    B.    Wait,    F.    D.    Morrison,    M. 

Anagnos,  E.  E.  Allen,  W.  L.  Walker. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.     The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Secojid.  The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
Blind. 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  mem- 
bers, at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  five  members. 

Article  4.     These  oflScers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this   Constitution,  and  shall  hold    ofiice   until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  duly  elected.     Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indi 
cated  by  their  respective  titles. 

Article  5.    This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during 

the  year  ,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive 

Committee. 


BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association  present  at  any  time  appointed 
for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general 
discussion  and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice-Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  major- 
ity for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 
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V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  subscribed  by 
the  name  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  present 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each,  to 
meet  incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills ;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's 
Manual. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience  of 
reference  : 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  dutj'  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some  months 
in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information  or 
suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  ap- 
proaching session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them, 
the  committee  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion, 
and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of  the 
session. 

That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and 
assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee  (during 
the  session),  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred  to  the 
same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  dis- 
tribute the  same  as  follows:  First,  fifty  copies  to  those  Institutions 
which  have  seventy-five  or  more  pupils,  and  thirty  copies  to  those 
Institutions  which  have  less  than  seventy-five  pupils  ;  second,  single 
copies  to  each  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  to  each  State  Library;  and  third,  to  transmit 
the  remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary-  for  general  dis- 
tribution to  the  foreign  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  others  interested. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  Institutions  according  to  thetiumber  of  copies  of  report  of  pro- 
ceedings furnished  as  above. 
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EIGHTEENTH  REGULAR  MEETING 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


PORTLAND,  OREGON  VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

SALEM,  OREGON 

AUGUST   21,  22,  23,  1906 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd  met 
at  the  Hotel  Oregon,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  August  2i,  1906.* 

J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind,  read  the  following  paper : 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 

The  commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  in  the  State  of  New  York  introduces  its  valuable  report 
on  that  subject  with  the  statement  that  "the  cjuestion,  'What 
can  the  State  do  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,' 
is  one  which  has  for  some  years  been  forcing  itself  with  ever 
increasing  urgenc}^  upon  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
who  have  lost  their  sight.'' 

The  most  painful  experiences  of  those  charged  with  the 
education  and  training"  of  blind  youth  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  appeals  of  the  adult  blind  for  some  opportunity  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. Thrust  into  the  dark  and  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the 
means  and  devices  with  which  their  affliction  may  be  ameliorated, 
and  with  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  speedy  and 
easy  training  for  self  support,  they  feel  most  bitterly  the  depri- 
vation of  what  seems  to  them  the  only  means  of  help. 


*  The  Secretary's  report  of  the  proceedings  is  lost.     The  account  given 
is  from  memory.     Only  two  of  the  papers  could  be  secured. 


So  strongly  do  these  conditions  appeal  to  the  humane 
impulses  of  the  heart  that  doubtless  every  superintendent  of 
a  school  for  the  blind  has  yielded  his  better  judgment  to  them 
at  times  and  granted  the  opportunity  sought.  The  consensus 
of  experience  thus  gained  confirms  the  terse  statement  of  the 
Commission's  report  that  such  admissions  ''imperil  the  useful- 
ness of  these  institutions  as  moral  and  intellectual  educators  of 
the  youthful  blind."  Enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  the 
adult  blind  may  be  more  or  less  materially  aided  in,  overcoming 
the  enormous  difficulties  which  beset  the  one  who  loses  sight 
after  coming  to  years  of  maturity.  But  it  has  been  made  even 
more  clear  that  the  mingling  of  such  blind  persons  with  blind 
children  of  school  age  is  almost  invariably  attended  with 
seriously  harmful  results  to  the  latter. 

The  reception  of  the  adult  blind,  or  more  specifically  of 
blind  men — for  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  with  blind 
women — has,  therefore,  come  almost  universally  to  be  denied 
by  those  in  control  of  the  educational  institutions  for  blind 
youth. 

This  shutting  of  the  door  of  hope  to  the  adult  blind  has 
been  so  painful  to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  do  it,  and 
so  depressing  and  even  appal ing  in  its  effects  upon  those  shut 
out,  that  the  heart  of  humanity  has  been  stirred  tO'  discover 
some  means  of  furnishing  an  equivalent  to  the  opportunities 
denied,  or  perchance  some  other  and  different  method  of  aid 
which  should  be  even  better  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  and 
conditions  of  those  bereft  of  sight  in  adult  years. 

The  results  of  such  efforts  have  been  most  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  set  forth  in  the  Commission's  report  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  even  in  the 
baldest  summary  the  findings  of  this  commission.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  no  system  or  method  has  been  discovered  which 
in  any  way  solves  the  problem.  And  further,  it  is  made  reason- 
ably clear  that  the  conditions  admit  of  only  partial  and  palliative 
remedies  even  at  the  best. 

A11  of  the  methods  and  arrangements  referred  to  have  been 
of  some  benefit  to  a  limited  number,  but  none  of  them  impress 
the  impartial  student  as  being  more  than  experiments,  and  in 
most  cases  experiments  of  doubtful  final  utility. 

In  view  of  the  admittedly  great  need,  and  of  the  as  yet  ex- 
perimental nature  of  all  forms  of  remedy,  a  new  experiment 
does  not  need  to  defend  itself.  Such  an  experiment  the  State 
of  Minnesota  is  now  making  preparations  for  and  proposes  to 


iiiaiigTirate  next  summer.  Its  general  nature  is  suggested  by 
the  title  of  my  paper,  and  it  is  in  brief  a  Summer  School  for 
Blind  M:en  during  the  vacation  period  of  the  regular  school  for 
blind  youth. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  school  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks, 
receiving  only  such  blind  men  as  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  how"^to  live  their  new  life,  and  giving  the  preference,  m 
view  of  the  limited  number  to  be  received,  to  those  most  recently 
afflicted.  All  of  the  industrial  facilities  of  the  school  will  be 
available  for  the  pupils,  who  will  be  expected  to  put  in  as  full 
hours  as  their  varying  physical  conditions  will  warrant.  There 
will  also  be  instruction  in  tangible  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
methods  of  retention  of  the  power  to  write  previously  possessed, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

Especial  attention  will  also  be  given  to  instruction  in  the  best 
ways  of  acquiring  independence  of  action,  and  of  performing 
the  ordinary  personal  and  social  functions  of  life. 

For  the^  first  season  it  is  not  probable  that  any  musical  in- 
struction will  be  given.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  during  the 
limited  period  of  the  Summer  School  sufficient  facility  in  any 
line  of  music  could  be  acquired  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 
Experiments  in  this  direction,  however,  may  later  be  made.  The 
privileges  of  the  school  will  be  granted  to  men  only.  The 
admission  of  women  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  would 
complicate  arrangements  and  discipline,  and  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  confine  the  experiment  to  the  class  most  imperatively 
calling  for  aid.  Blind  women  find  their  natural  sphere  in  the 
home  and  can  more  easily  make  for  themselves  a  place  and  be- 
come self-supporting  members  of  the  families  of  relatives  and 
friends  than  can  men. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  plan  to  do  for  blind  men,  so  far  as  time 
and  conditions  permit,  the  same  service  which  many  of  the 
methods  elsewhere  pursued  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  It  will 
take  the  place  of  the  training  departments  of  homes  for  blind 
adults ;  it  will  provide,  and  it  seems  to  me  more  adequately,  the 
instruction  which  is  given  by  visiting  teachers ;  and  most  import- 
ant of  all,  it  will  open  the  door  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  lack 
of  which  many  a  blind  man  broods  in  bitterness  and  misery.  If 
his  efforts  prove  inadequate  or  less  adequate  than  he  has  hoped, 
he  has  had  his  opportunity,  and  while  he  may  more  fully  realize 
the  difficulties  of  his  condition,  he  will  no  longer  feel  that  they 
exist  because  he  is  denied  an  opportunity  to  remove  them. 

Onlv  these  who  have  come  into  close  contact  through  long 


and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  bhnd  men  can  even  begin 
to  appreciate  the  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  them  on  first  losing  sight.  It  is  an  absolutely 
new  world  to  them.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  and  everything  which  ingenuity 
and  sympathy  has  devised  for  aiding  and  ameliorating  their 
condition  must  be  discovered  by  them  alone  and  unaided.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task  proves  too  much 
for  them,  and  that  they  sink  too  often  into  apathy  if  not  in- 
difference. The  plan  proposed  brings  together  men  united  by 
the  bond  of  a  common  affliction.  The  devices  and  remedial 
suggestions  of  one  become  the  property  of  all,  and  all  learn 
from  competent  instructors  everything  that  the  world  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  way  of  aid  and  amelioration  for  their  con- 
dition. 

Many  objections  to  this  plan  have  already  come  to  your 
minds,  as  they  have  to  those  who  are  proposing  to  carry  out 
the  experiment  of  the  Summer  School.  It  is  possible  that  even 
more  serious  ones  may  develop  in  its  course,  but  at  least  it  is 
hoped  that  if  not  in  itself  a  finality  it  may  point  the  way  to  some- 
thing better  and  more  productive  of  benefit  to  those  for  whose 
amelioration  it  is  proposed.  Certain  very  obvious  advantages 
of  such  a  scheme  for  aid  to  blind  men  will  readily  appear.  The 
school  plant  with  its  equipment  for  training  and  labor  is  idle 
during  the  vacation  and  can  be  utilized  with  no  additional  ex- 
pense. The  arrangements  for  housing  and  caring  for  the  adult 
inmates  are  at  hand  with  no  additional  cost.  The  only  extra 
cost  is  for  the  additional  teaching  force  required  during  the 
summer  school  period,  and  for  the  additional  food  and  domestic 
service.  Evidently  no  such  amount  of  benefit  can  be  bestowed 
with  so  small  an  outlay  of  money  as  in  the  method  proposed. 

Whether  the  results  will  justify  even  this  small  expense 
only  the  future  can  determine,  and  to  that  future  I  leave  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  the  Summer  School  for  Blind  Men. 

A  short  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  to  go  by  trolley  and  ferry  to  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  where  they  were  most 
hospitally  entertained  by  Superintendent  Clark  and  his  wife.  x\n 
evening  session  was  held  at  which  Superintendent  Geo.  S.  Wil- 
son, of  Indiana,  gave  the  following  paper : 


THE  BLIND  IN  LITERATURE. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  general 
view  and  note  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  will  likely 
arise  in  its  investigation.  In  the  first  place  it  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  permit  its  separation  into  several  distinct  lines  of  study.  It 
may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist  when  the 
interest  will  lie  chiefly  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  written 
by  the  blind.  Or  there  may  be  an  examination  of  the  blind  charac- 
ters in  the  purely  literary  works,  thus  making  the  study  one  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  these  characters  in  order  to  determine 
the  ideal  typical  one.  Again  the  student  may  labor  to  discover 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  w^'iter  has  apprehended  the  blind 
and  the  manner  of  the  acceptance  of  his  creations  by  the  reading- 
public. 

The  output  of  the  blind  in  the  way  of  authorship,  while  not 
voluminous,  is  of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality  to  merit  care- 
ful study  and  may  besutffciently  unique  to  warrant  the  special 
labor  of  those  personally  interested  in  them.  The  comparison 
of  the  blind  characters  in  pure  literature  with  the  actual  blind 
persons  of  today  would  be  an  interesting  task,  and  one  productive 
of  many  surprises  at  the  peculiar  views  of  the  writers.  How- 
ever, it  is  here  rather  the  intention  to  examine  these  characters 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  typical  ideal  creation,  and 
thereby,  if  possible,  getting  the  salient  points  in  their  development 
which  makes  them  a  distinct  character,  if  such  distinct  blind 
character  really  exists. 

The  kind  of  reading  chosen  is  largely  controlled  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  reader.  Most  people  like  to  read  that  which 
touches  their  experience  or  relates  to  their  special  interests.  This 
is  especially  true  of  works  which  are  purely  literary.  Of  all 
kinds,  the  prose  fiction^  in  which  the  blind  appear,  will  be  most 
enticing  and  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating- 
the  sightless.  Lyric  poetry  on  the  blind  would  be,  perhaps,  of 
much  interest,  but  from  its  nature  would  give  only  an  emotional, 
detached  and  fragmentary  view.  The  drama  would,  undoubtedl}^ 
serve  better  than  any  other  line,  because  the  characters  would 
appear  in  action,  but,  unfortnuately,  the  writer  is  not  conversant 
with  any  drama  now  published  of  real  value  where  a  blind  charac- 
ter is  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  special  study.  In  prose 
iicfion  the  material  is  at  hand  and  in  quality  entirely  satisfactory. 
Prose  fietiou  is  also  little  less  powerful  than  the  drama  as  a  factor 
of  education.      Both  have   for   their  purpose   the  exhibition   of 


characters  in  action.  The  one  gives  the  character  in  mental 
image,  the  other,  perhaps,  adds  the  visible  representation.  Sight 
is  here  a  powerful  means  of  conveying  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  observer,  but  the  other,  in  closeness  and  extent  of  contact, 
gives  a  generous  compensation.  Most  works  of  prose  Hction  of 
real  value  represent  human  life  action,  in  which  the  "deed"  and 
''adequacy  of  motive"  are  the  lines  in  which  high  art  is  really 
attained.  Prose  -fiction  then  wall  yield  almost  as  well  as  the 
drama  the  opportunity  of  detailed  study  of  ''character,"  "plot" 
and  "setting"  in  themselves,  and  as  inter-related  in  which  the 
blind  have  had  a  conspicuous  part. 

The  question  may  arise,  "Why  take  at  all  second-hand  that 
w^hich  may  be  gained  by  direct  association?"  Why  not  confine 
the  study  to  those  children,  which  come  in  person  before  the 
'observer,  rather  than  that  of  a  "Dea,"  a  "Nydia,"  or  a  "Bertha 
Plummer"?  No  one  will  seriously  question  the  advantage  of 
personal  contact,  yet  there  may  be,  to  those  who  work  with  the 
blind,  great  value  in  knowing  the  "ideal  characters"  given  by 
Hugo,  by  Lytton,  or  by  Dickens.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools,  in  their  reading  circle  organi- 
zations of  several  States,  felt  it  necessary  to  study  the  attitude 
on  educational  questions  of  Dickens,  as  revealed  in  many  of  his 
prominent  characters.  Such  a  master  student  of  child  life  and 
development  will  give  valuable  suggestions  in  all  times  and  in 
all  lines.  Why  not  then  see  if  such  offer  anything  of  value  in  our 
special  line  of  work? 

Have  the  blind  a  sufficiently  unique  mental  growth  that  they 
may  be  studied  in  thei  sense  in  which  we  study  a  "character"  in 
literature?  Many  of  the  blind  themselves  stoutly  contend  that 
they  are  like  other  people.  If  this  be  true  there  is  undoubtedly 
no  use  of  special  psychological  study.  There  is,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this,  no  science  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  no 
need  of  the  special  training  of  teachers.  The  general  educational 
meeting  is  sufficient,  except  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  theiti 
with  the  artifices  used  in  the  institutions.  But  while  granting 
the  similarity  in  the  main  mental  characteristics  is  there  not  a 
material  difference  from  the  ordinary,  where  sight  is  wanting,  in 
the  extent  of  development  of  some  of  the  faculties,  and  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  where  the  powers  are  held  in  complete  abeyance? 
Light  is  an  imperative  factor  in  plant  growth ;  where  it  is  partly 
wanting  life  is  pale  and  unhealthy.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  human  body  is  toughened  and  invigorated  by  living  in  the 
open  and  in  the  sun  light.    May  not  the  soul  in  the  same  measure 


be  vitalized,  broadened  and  elevated  by  the  innumerable  eidola 
carried  through  the  eye  to  the  mind  of  the  seeing?  Can  there 
be  any  complete  compensation  for  this  loss  to  those  who  have 
never  been  in  "Hyperion's  splendor"  ?  In  many  puzzling  cases 
with  blind  children,  may  it  not  be  because  of  an  uneven  develop- 
ment or  one  radically  different  from  the  better  known  nature  of 
the  child  with  sig-ht?  With  the  vast  amount  of  nourishment, 
ordinarily  given  by  sight,  wanting,  is  it  unreasonable  to  think 
that  representation  will  be  often  times  faulty  and  inaccurate  ? 

The  source  of  the  blind  "character"  here  studied  is  not 
material.  An  author  draws  from  his  own  or  from  the  experience 
of  others,  or  creates  as  all  the  best  literary  "characters"  are 
created.  The  range  will  thus  extend  from  the  descriptive  to  the 
ideal.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  most  profitable  to  study 
as  we  have  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  author  therein  reflected. 
Thus  will  come  all  the  variations  from  a  "Pew"  to  a  "Dea." 
How  far  Blind  Jack,  of  Knaresborough,  entered  into  the  creation 
of  "Wandering  Willie,"  or  to  what  extent  Laura  Bridgeman  was 
the  prototype  of  Bertha  Plummer  is  valuable  here  only  in  the 
way  of  determining  the  accuracy  with  which  Scott  or  Dickens 
apprehended  the  blind  and  drew  their  vital  elements  into  their 
creations.  Sufiice  that  there  are,  in  many  works  of  prose  fiction, 
blind  characters,  the  creations  of  the  keen  analysis  of  masters  in 
the  study  of  passion,  of  motive,  and  of  influence  of  heredity  and 
condition. 

In  many  works  blind  characters  are  incidental,  and  are  intro- 
duced and  withdrawn  without  sufficient  data  to  study  develop- 
ment. The  hypocrite  catechist,  Duncan  MacKiegh,  is  bad  when 
he  appears  and  neither  improves  nor  becomes  more  wicked  in  the 
brief  period  of  his  acquaintance.  So  also  with  Pew,  in  "Treas- 
ure Island."  Stagg,  in  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  is  better  sustained, 
but  his  actions  occur  in  advanced  life  when  character  develop- 
ment has  largely  ceased.  In  the  "Light  that  Failed,"  Dick  Hel- 
dar,  and  Dan  Howard,  in  "The  Turn  of  the  Road,"  give  a  fine 
study  of  the  distressing  effect  of  slow  coming  blindness,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  an  apparent  misfortune  which  can  neither  be 
averted  nor  delayed.  In  "Old  Mortality"  is  Bessie  McClure,  a 
splendid  example  of  the  heroic  Scotch  woman  whose  faith  is 
unshaken  by  trials  unusually  severe  and  who  remains  optimistic 
in  spite  of  misfortune.  Another  class  in  which  the  character 
belongs  to  the  main  action  and  is  closely  and  minutely  drawn  is 
seen  in  such  characters  as  Inez  in  Crawford's  "In  a  Palace  of 
a  King,"  and  Duncan  McPhail  in  MacDonald's  "Alalcolm"  and 
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the  "Marquis  of  Lossie."  But  these  characters  are  seen  only  in 
crises  like  the  characters  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  are  of  little 
value  in  the  study  of  development.  The  admirable  Inez  is  beauti- 
ful, well  drawn  and  interesting,  but  she  is  with  us  for  only  a  day. 
A  little  more  complete,  but  in  many  ways  the  same,  is  "Joyce" 
of  the  ''Little  Girl  Next  Door."  Elias,  in  "God's  Fool,"  blinded 
in  youth,  is  also  deaf  and  week-minded,  consequently  not  here 
considered.  In  "Redgauntlet"  Wandering  Willie  is  yet  better 
shown  in  his  adventures  and  stories.  Blind  in  youth  his  edu- 
cation was  imperfect  and  gained  by  hard  experience.  The  roar 
of  the  Solway  fed  his  imagination  and  his  wandering  inclination 
carried  him  far  from  home.  He  became  self-supporting  and 
self-confident.  He  was  Cjuick  in  interpretation  and  a  good  judge 
of  persons.  He  was  not  only  "the  best  fiddler  that  ever  kittled 
thairm  with  horse  hair,"  but  was  instructive  in  his  weird  stories, 
of  which  he  had  many  "fearsome  ones."  Tibbie  Dyster,  in  "Alec 
Forbes,"  is  a  character  of  similar  misfortune.  Early  blind  and 
ugly,  she,  unlike  "Wandering  Willie,"  found  her  support  in 
religion,  which  carried  her  to  the  end,  a  God  fearing  and  use- 
ful woman.  Naomi,  in  the  "Scape  Goat,"  is  minutely  drawn, 
but  on  the  whole  the  character  is  so  developed  under  religious 
prejudice  and  intolerance  as  to  make  this  character  in  the  present 
study  objectionable.  But  "Muriel,"  in  "John  Halifax;"  "Bertha 
Plummer,"  in  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth ;"  "Dea,"  in  "The  Man 
Who  Laughs,"  and  "Nydia,"  in  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
are  characters  well  developed,  and  ones  which  may  be  considered 
typical.  Muriel  and  Nydia  were  blind  from  birth;  Dea  when 
a  little  less  than  a  year  old,  and  Bertha,  perhaps,  younger.  All 
grew  to  womanhood  without  any  advantage  from  sight.  Dea 
and  Bertha  were  of  lowly  birth,  Muriel  and  Nydia  ^vere  high 
born.  Dea  and  Nydia  never  knew  the  advantage  of  a  home, 
Bertha  and  Muriel  were  loved  and  protected  in  every  possible 
way.  Three  have  an  English  setting  and  three  are  by  English 
authors.  One,  while  English  in  setting,  shows,  through  the 
author,  the  early  and  progressive  investigation  of  the  blind  by 
the  French.  All  are  delicate,  neat,  sensitive,  quick  and  of  a 
thoroughly  moral  tendency.  Their  outward  appearance  and 
their  inward  life  are  the  author's  "ideals"  of  the  beings  developed 
without  the  concepts  originating  in  visible  percepts.  Muriel's 
life  was  of  brief  duration.  When  her  parents  became  aware  of 
her  blindness  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that 
"She  will  not  miss  what  she  never  knew."  Little  is  given  of 
her  until  she  is  in  her  tenth  year,  then  she  is  tranquil,  silent, 
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peaceful  and  never  angry  or  sad.  She  thought  much  of  her 
harpsichord  and  of  her  birds,  and  of  the  music  of  the  river. 
She  dehghted  to  steal  away  to  the  quiet  places  where  her  imagi- 
nation created  strange  spiritual  beings.  She  seemed  a  child  of 
"eternal  peace,"  yet  she  had  her  trials,  and  was  never  like  the 
other  children.  Her  parents  could  not  understand  her  with  her 
"strange  talk."  Always  delicate,  she  neither  wished  nor  was  per- 
mitted outdoor  life  like  her  brothers.  She  would  pass  hours  wdth 
her  soft  dreamy  music  which  the  other  children  called  her  "talk- 
ing with  the  angels."  When  business  cares  took  her  father  from 
her,  her  solace  was  the  church  organ.  She  gradually  faded  and 
became  more  spirit  like.  Only  once  when  her  parents  confided  to 
her  their  secret  did  she  seem  to  interest  herself  for  a  while  in 
earthly  cares.  With  Ravenal's  departure  her  isolation  returned 
and  again  to  her  parents  she  was  "the  strange  child."  Peace- 
fully at  midnight  in  the  same  mystery  her  spirit  withdrew  from 
her  body. 

Bertha  is  much  like  Muriel.  Her  father  from  childhood  had 
created  a  fictitious  home  in  which  all  cares  were  removed  from 
her.  Her  cottage  was  a  home  of  enchantment.  Everything  to 
her  was  "ideal,"  and  even  the  selfish  Tackelton  was  described 
to  her  as  a  benefactor.  She  neither  knew  people  nor  conditions. 
Her  strange  talk  and  actions  raised  in  Tackelton's  mind  a  doubt 
of  her  sanity.  Boxer  understood  her  better  than  her  human 
associates.  Her  father  thought  her  happy  and  she  tried  to  appear 
so,  but  w'as  really  lonely  and  wretched.  Sensitive  and  loving, 
none  knew  for  a  long  wdiile  the  oppressiveness  of  overkindness 
which  took  from  her  the  remedial  infiuence  of  labor  and  care. 
She  was  neither  understood  nor  did  she  know  that  her  "ideal" 
was  faulty.  The  deceit  which  had  kept  away  the  ugly  had  de- 
prived her  of  the  experience  necessary  to  understand  the  hypoc- 
risy of  others.  When  the  truth  finally  burst  upon  her,  and  her 
"ideal"  was  shattered  by  her  comprehension  of  the  real,  she 
passionately  exclaimed,  "Oh,  why  did  you  do  this  father?"  He 
faltered  the  excuse,  "Your  road  in  life  was  rough,  my  poor  one, 
and  I  meant  to  smooth  it  for  you.  I  have  altered  objects, 
changed  the  characters  of  people,  invented  many  things  that  never 
have  been,  to  make  you  happier.  I  have  had  concealments  from 
you,  put  deceptions  on  you  (God  forgive  me)  and  surrounded 
you  with  fancies." 

Dea  is  the  English  child  of  the  versatile  imagination  of  the 
mercilessly  analytic  Erench  mind.  Scarcely  any  other  than  a 
Frenchman  could  have  brought  forth  such  a  creation.     Here,  as 
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in  others  of  his  works,  the  author  lays  bare  the  ofttimes  false- 
ness of  society's  structure. 

Dea  at  sixteen  is  slight,  fragile,  tall  and  beautiful.  Her 
isolation  was  terrible,  and  she  appeared  a  phantom,  shut  out 
alike  from  all  earthly  experience  of  pleasures  and  pains.  Her 
whole  interest  lay  in  the  youth  who  had  saved  her  when  a  baby 
and  she  fairly  trembled  with  happiness  and  gratitude  whenever 
he  approached.  To  her  he  was  beautiful,  to  all  others,  repulsive. 
She  saw  only  the  invisible,  others  saw  the  work  of  the  Compra- 
chicos.  She  felt  his  presence  in  his  kindness,  and  kindness  is  the 
sunshine  of  the  spiritual.  He  was  the  only  thing  which  con- 
nected her  with  the  real.  She  dwelt  in  an  ideal  world  and 
touched  him  only  in  spirit.  "To  be  blind  and  tO  be  in  love  is  to 
be  doubly  blind."  To  Dea  wrong  was  the  only  ugliness  in  the 
world,  and  of  wrong  she  had  only  the  faintes^t  conception.  Pale, 
beautiful,  innocent,  she  seemed  like  the  twilight,  and  had  only  a 
touch  of  earth  in  the  jealousy  she  had  when  Josiana  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  beloved.  When  he  disappeared  she  lost  all 
hold  upon  the  real,  and  to  physical  blindness  was  added  the  un- 
certainty of  an  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  faith.  Life  to  her 
was  only  a  heartache.  Hopeless  and  without  any  purpose  there 
seemed  no  use  of  remaining  on  earth.  Under  the  wavering 
spiritual  uncertainty  her  delicate  physical  structure  gave  way  and 
her  lover  returned  to  late  to  revive  the  spark  of  life  that  glowed 
so  feebly.  Living  a  mystery,  she  died  not  understanding  why 
she  was  dying. 

In  Nydia  we  touch  a  structure  of  firmer  fibre.  Gentle  born, 
cradled  on  Olympus,  carried  a  slave  in  early  childhood  to  Italy, 
the  gentle  flower  girl  from  Thessaly  is  hardened  and  vitalized 
by  the  cruel  necessity  of  her  unfortunate  condition.  Familiar 
with  every  street  of  the  fated  city  she  could  go  anywhere  alone 
and  with  confidence.  Ill  suited  to  the  rough  home  of  her  mistress 
she  chose  much  of  her  time  to  gather  flowers  to  sell  in  the  street. 
■She  was  finally  purchased  and  freed  by  Glaucus.  He  seni  her 
to  lone,  unconscious  that  she  was  passionately  in  love  with  her 
deliverer.  Glaucus  thus  made  Nydia  wretched  whom  he  wished 
only  to  make  happy.     She  mirrored  herself  in  her  song : 

"The   Wind    and   the   Beam   loved   the    B.ose, 

And  the  Rose  loved  one : 
For  who  recks  the  Wind  where  it  blows? 

Or   loves  not  the   sun? 

"None   knew   whence    the   humble    Wind    stole, 

Poor  sport  of  the  skies — 
None  dreamt  that  the  Wind  had  a  soul, 

In   its   mournful   sia;hs ! 
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"Oh,  happ}^  Beam !  how  canst  thou  prove 
■        ■  That  bright   love   of   thine? 

In  thy  light  is  the  proof  of  thy  love, 
Thou  hast  but — to  shine ! 

'"How  its  love  can  the  Wind  reveal? 

Unwelcome  its  sigh ; 
Mute — mute  to  its  Rose  let  it  steal — • 

Its  proof  is — to  die  !" 

and  her  symbol  is  apt.  The  wind,  intangible,  fitful,  freakish  and 
mysterious  is  not  more  so  than  poor  Nydia,  who  loved  with  con- 
suming intensity,  Glaucus,  who  was  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
passion.  He  treated  her  as  a  child,  not  knowing  that  she  had 
been  developed  by  misfortune  prematurely  into  a  woman.  With 
a  shiver  she  fulfills  his  mission  and  tries  hard  to  think  well  of 
lone  for  his  sake.  *'The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  mystery  she 
came  and  went,  her  capricious  and  ofttimes  peevish  moods  found 
ready  indulgence  in  their  compassion  for  her  affliction."  She 
gave  no  information  of  herself  or  of  her  thoughts  and  their 
interest  in  her  is  perhaps  greater  and  more  affectionate  from  the 
very  strangeness  and  waywardness  of  her  nature,  her  singular 
alternations  of  passion  and  softness,  the  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  genius,  of  delicacy  and  rudeness,  of  the  humor  of  a  child 
and  the  proud  calmness  of  a  woman.  "Nature  had  sown  in  the 
heart  of  this  poor  girl  the  seeds  of  virtue  never  destined  to 
ripen,"  Quite  ready  to  rescue  her  unconscious  rival  from  the 
dark  Arbaces  she  fails  when  the  temptation  comes  to  change 
the  witch's  potion  by  which  she  hopes  to  secure  to  herself  the 
love  of  Glaucus.  The  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  nearer  to 
earth  than  the  God  of  today  and  Nydia  was  a  believer  in  their 
close  relation  to  the  loves  and  hates  of  mortals.  She  did  not 
question  the  supernatural  force  of  the  witch's  magic.  She  was 
anxious,  restless  and  perturbed.  When  she  failed  she  was  out- 
wardly calm,  but,  inwardly,  torn  by  confficting  emotions.  None 
knew  her  struggles — she  was  unsearchable  and  unquestioned. 
Her  changing  moods  soon  brought  remorse,  and  nobly  she 
atoned  her  fault.  When  the  three  were  safe  in  a  boat  she  felt 
she  had  no  place  on  earth  and  made  her  suicidal  death  as  myster- 
ious as  her  life. 

The  authors  of  the  characters  examined  are  substantially 
agreed  upon  many  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  seriousness  of 
blindness  as  a  hindrance  to  ordinary  occupations  and  interests  is 
fully  appreciated,  yet  this  obstacle  is  not  regarded  as  insurmount- 
able. Willie  Steenson,  Dan  Howard,  Stagg,  Joyce,  Inez  and 
Nydia  were  able  to  accomplish  their  undertakings.     Neither  is 
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blindness  regarded  as  conducive  to  virtue,  nor  necessarily  the 
cause  of  wickedness.  In  most  cases  the  men  are  rebellious  and 
wicked ;  and  the  women  are  generally  delicate,  quiet  and  lovable. 
But  here  the  environment  is  a  controlling  factor.  There  is  al- 
most universally  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  musical,  the 
weird  and  fantastical.  In  many  cases  the  deceit  of  others  to- 
wards them  is  assimilated  and  becomes  a  part  of  their  nature  in 
their  dealings  with  the  sighted.  They  are  secretive,  mysterious 
and  self-contained  and  seem  to  hestitate  to  give  the  secrets  of 
their  lives  to  others.  They  are  generally  outwardly  happy,  yet 
in  many  cases,  inwardly  wretched.  Frequently  they  are  subject 
to  moods  which  often  become  melancholy.  Their  joys  are  ec- 
static and  their  griefs  are  ofttimes  intense. 

It  is  especially  apparent,  the  creators  of  the  characters  just 
noticed  believe  that  the  absence  of  sight  at  the  period  of  youth- 
ful development  will  cause  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  mental 
nature.  These  characters  are  not  unique,  others  in  literature 
are  so  drawn  but  the  significance  lies  in  the  agreement  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  characters  are  not  well  balanced  and  positive 
ones.  Something  is  wanting  in  every  case  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  When  they  are  in  active  touch  wnth  the  world,  as  with 
Steenson,  this  active  participation  in  the  social  structure  is  apt  to 
be  remedial  and  gives  strength  and  vitality  to  the  character.  But 
these  'iessons  of  adversity  are  not  always  salutary,  they  some- 
times soften  and  amend,  but  as  often  they  indurate  and  pervert." 
'Tf  the  blind  consider  themselves  more  harshly  treated  by  fate 
than  those  around  them,  and  do  not  acknowledge  in  their  own 
deeds  the  justice  of  the  severity,  they  become  apt  to  deem  the 
world  their  enemy,  to  case  themselves  in  defiance,  to  wrestle 
against  their  softer  selves,  and  to  indulge  the  darker  passions 
which  are  so  easily  fermented  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  Then 
there  is  a  Stagg  or  a  Dick  Heldar.  But  if  the  faith  in  the  ethical 
fitness  of  things  and  the  ultimate  compensation  is  held,  the  blind 
are  not  at  war  with  the  social  condition  and  there  is  the  strong 
moral  enthusiast  as  Tibbie  Dyster.  But  when  the  mind  is  not 
supplied  with  sufficient  nutrition  in  the  way  of  experience  with 
objects  of  nature;  when  social  contact  is  unhealthy  or  irregular 
the  mind  is  apt  to  lose  the  analogy  betw^een  the  natural  and 
spiritual.  Clear  thinking  is  impossible  unless  sufficient  material 
be  secured  upon  which  to  safely  predicate  thought,  and  of  all 
persons  the  blind  have  the  most  time  for  thinking.  When  there 
is  a  dearth  of  experience  and  the  mind  is  inclined  to  be  synthetic 
it  is  liable  to  go  to  the  weird,  the  superstitious  and  the  fantastic. 
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and  to  be  lost  in  the  "vagarious."  Where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
hold  to  human  relations  in  such  cases  the  blind  are  apt  to  fix 
the  affections  upon  the  unexpected  and  unattainable,  and  in  their 
disappointment  to  seek  only  a  self-sufficiency.  After  a  severe 
struggle  to  maintain  a  mental  equilibrium  gloom  and  melancholy 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  mind  and  there  is  a  Dea  or  a  Nydia. 

But  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  study?  Where  are  the 
turns  in  the  paths  of  our  characters  ?  \\^here  might  their  weak- 
ness have  been  corrected?  By  elimination  we  will  retrace  and 
find  again  our  contention.  Is  the  fault  intellectual,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings, or  of  selection  and  execution?  "The  highest  operation  of 
intellect  is  faith;  the  highest  operation  of  the  sensibilities  is  love; 
and  the  highest  operation  of  the  will  is  obedience." 

Our  ideal  characters  are  not  disobedient.  Perhaps  Nydia 
was  at  times  rebellious,  but  in  the  end  she  followed  the  light  of 
her  highest  knowledge.  Love  is  not  wanting  in  any.  Bertha's 
love  for  her  father  and  her  "false  ideal"  was  pure;  likewise 
Muriel's  for  her  father  and  Ravenal.  Inez  was  devoted  to  her 
sister  and  sacrificed  herself  in  her  concealed  love  for  Prince  John. 
Dea  and  Nydia  at  no  time  wavered  in  their  affection,  the  one 
strengthened  and  encouraged,  the  other  silent  and  unnoticed. 
Faith  alone  remains,  and  here  comes  the  study.  'Tn  religion 
faith  is  the  one  thing  irreducible,  but  this  irreducible  thing  is 
sufficient."  "The  Spirit"  is  the  presence  which  though  wanting 
to  the  vision  is  none  the  less  constant.  Where  this  presence  is 
there  is  a  Tibbie.  Wliere  it  is  wanting  arises  a  Dea.  For  a  time 
the  earthly  "ideal"  held  the  mind  from  wandering,  but  when  this 
is  lost  life  is  no  longer  worth  living.  In  such  condition  the 
sufferer  becomes  restless  and  passionate  and  phantasy  over- 
shadows, the  reason.  She  either  struggles  with  the  elements  of 
her  mind,  wildly  discordant  or  paralyzed,  and  hopeless  assumes 
the  mysterious  under  the  appearance  of  outward  tranquillity. 
But  why  this  weakness  of  faith?  Faith  belongs  largely  to  the 
intuition,  but  is  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  intellect.  The 
intellect  is  wholly  a  matter  of  heredity  and  culture.  Heredity 
lies  beyond  the  life  of  the  individual  and  is  consequently  here 
irrelevant.  In  what  does  the  culture  of  the  intellect  of  the  blind 
differ  from  that  of  the  seeing  ?  Granting  the  same  data  the  want 
of  sight  ought  not  to  impair  the  understanding.  Its  products 
are  thought  knowledge  and  not  sense  perceptions.  We  are  now' 
back  to  the  imagination  and  near  the  source  of  the  trouble.  In 
the  case  of  Muriel,  of  Dea  and  of  Nydia  the  imagination  ran  riot. 
It  was  neither  restrained  nor  its  creations  within  the  control  of 
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the  reason.  All  were  dreamy,  emotional  and  visionary.  The 
iirst  and  second  at  no  time  seriously  struggled,  but  to  Nydia, 
because  of  her  broader  experience,  the  battle  was  hard,  and  for 
a  long  time  uncertain.  It  would  seem  in  these  that  experience, 
though  mixed  with  the  ugly,  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  life 
of  inaction.  Development  even  by  sin,  where  the  heart  remains 
substantially  right,  ought  to  be  sought  rather  than  a  life  of 
innocent  seclusion. 

But  the  imagination  is  itself  largely  builded  upon  sense  per- 
ceptions, and  it  is  here,  according  to  our  authors,  that  the  blind 
are  apt  to  be  wanting.  And  is  there  not  great  reason  for  this 
contention?  Nine-tenths  of  the  percepts,  according  to  Hall, 
come  through  the  sight,  and  for  this  loss  to  the  blind  there  can 
be  no  complete  compensation.  With  this  loss  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  tendency  to  run  to  the  grotesque  and  the  fanciful.  The  rational- 
izing and  sobering  influence  of  the  material  world  is  partially 
lost  and  in  place  comes  the  involuntary,  capricious  and  morbid 
activity  of  a  diseased  imagination,  where,  under  judicious  culture 
and  restraint,  it  would  give  ideals  of  noblest  inspiration. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  subjects  of  this  study  were  in 
a  past  age  and  in  a  different  environment  from  the  blind  pupils 
of  the  present.  But  may,  not  the  practice  of  congregating  have 
the  effect  of  greatly  accentuating  the  peril  of  the  segregated? 
Has  the  broadened  and  extended  education  carefully  guarded 
against  this  elementary  danger? 

Intelligent  training  may  partially  remedy  this  trouble.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  the  remaining  senses.  To 
the  blind  should  be  given  the  entire  experience  of  the 
seeing.  Where  their  contact  with  life  in  youth  is  apt  to  be  nar- 
row it  should  be  greatly  extended.  They  should  live  constantly 
with  normal  children  in  society  and  on  the  play  ground.  There 
should  be  no  isolation  in  dark  corners.  In  this  way  much  may 
be  done  to  prevent  day  dreaming  and  the  cherishing  of  visionary 
fancies.  Daily  contact  with  healthy  life  is  necessary  in  the  street, 
in  the  fields,  in  the  trades  and  in  travel.  Every  source  should  be 
sought  to  widen  and  deepen  the  percepts  upon  which  the  concepts 
of  imagination  are  founded.  In  every  reasonable  way  the  blind 
child  should  be  given  experience  in  the  tangible  and  the  real. 
To  them  the  labor  and  cares  and  hardships  of  life  should  be  open 
— not  only  open,  but  exacted.  Their  school  curriculum  should 
abound  in  nature  work,  science  and  history,  rather  than  that 
which  cultivates  the  emotional  or  visionary.  Animals,  flowers, 
trees,  valleys,  hills  and  all  possible  phenomena  of  nature  should  be 
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sought  and  thoroughly  apprehended.  AH  available  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  should  be  studied  to  train  the  imagination  to 
healthy  activity.  No  deceit  is  ever  excusable.  To  the  blind  there 
is  enough  of  the  puzzling  and  the  uncertain.  Frankness  and 
candor  to  them  are  at  all  times  golden.  Education  should  not  be 
such  as  to  foster  discontent  with  the  future  inevitable.  Some 
must  be  ''hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Too  man}^  are 
apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  "honest  labor"  and  to  seek  an  easier 
and  a  falsely  called  "higher  occupation."  Many  times  this  is 
impossible.  Finally  they  should  be  trained  to  he  optimistic.  This, 
of  course,  only  follows  clear  reasoning,  but  with  the  blind  this  is 
fundamentally  important. 

The  next  day  a  morning  session  was  held  and  a  brief  session 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  Association  returned  to  Portland,  and 
from  there  took  the  train  to  Salem,  Oregon,  where  Superin- 
tendent Jones  and  his  wife  looked  after  the  comfort  of  the  As- 
sociation in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

An  evening  session  was  held  at  which  the  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President — Superintendent   Geo.    S.   Wilson,   Indiana. 

First  Vice  -  President  —  Superintendent  Harvey  Clark, 
Wisconsin. 

Second  Vice-President — Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt,  New 
York  State. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Superintendent  E.  A.  Allen, 
Pennsylvania. 

Recording  Secretary — Superintendent  B.  B.  Huntoon, 
Kentucky. 

Treasurer — Superintendent  J.  H.  Freeman,  Illinois. 

Executive  Committee — Principal  Wm.  B.  Wait,  New  York 
City;  Superintendent  J.  J.  Dow,  Minnesota;  Superintendent  S. 
M.  Green,  Missouri;  Superintendent  J.  H.  Johnson,  Alabama; 
Superintendent  G.  W.  Jones,  Oregon. 

A  brief  session  was  held  the  following  morning,  when  the 
Association  adjourned. 


NINETEENTH  REGULAR  MEETING 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 


HELD   AT   THE 


INDIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  14,  15,  16,  1908 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met 
at  the  Indiana  Institution  for  tlie  Blind  on  Tuesday,  July  14, 
1908,  with  the  President,  George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  the  chair. 

Promptly  at  10:30  a.  m.  the  Association  was  called  to  order 
and  the  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Stansfield. 

A  vocal  solo  by  Bertha  Carver  with  violin  obligato  and  piano 
accompaniment  followed. 

The  Hon.  C.  A.  Bookwalter,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis,  gave  a 
most  eloquent  and  cordial  address  of  welcome.  This  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  George  S.  ^^'ilson  gave  his  inaugural  address  as  Presi- 
dent as  follows : 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  in  this  chapel,  representatives  of 
eighteen  of  the  twenty-seven  Institutions  for  the  Blind  organ- 
ized this  Association.  They  vv-ere  strong  men,  many  of  them,  in 
that  first  convention.  There  were  present  William  Chapin,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Institution,  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Smead,  of 
Columbus ;  Bryce  M.  Patten,  of  Louisville,  and  F.  D.  Morrison, 
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of  Baltimore;  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  Romney,  and  Asa  D.  Lord, 
of  Batavia;  Michael  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  William  B.  Wait,  of 
New  York,  and  our  own,  W.  H.  Churchman.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
could  not  be  present  but  gave  his  views  upon  the  current  ques- 
tions in  a  letter  characteristically  clear,  pertinent  and  cogent. 
Valuable  service  was  done  here  in  unifying  the  work  of  the 
Institutions.  Succeeding  conventions  have  continued  this 
excellent  beginning  and  have  thus  brought  generously  to  those 
in  attendance  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  workers  for  the 
blind. 

Since  that  first  convention  educational  work  for  the  blind  has 
been  progressive.  New  Institutions  have  been  founded  and  the 
work  of  all  improved.  Few  states  are  now  without  adequate 
provisions  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind.  Growth  has  not 
always  attended  these  efforts,  but  in  the  main  this  work  has  been 
satisfactory.  All  the  problems  have  not  been  solved,  but  in  most 
respects  the  blind  pupils  are  placed  in  a  condition  equal  to  those 
with  sight. 

The  material  equipment  of  these  Institutions  is  as  good  as 
that  of  other  educational  Institutions  of  equal  rank.  Sufficient 
money  is  generally  secured  to  keep  the  work  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  unnecessary  obstacle  now 
in  the  way  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  print  which  limits  the 
number  of  books  and  periodicals  and  makes  them  much  more 
costly.  For  this  the  Superintendents  alone  are  responsible.  It  will 
be  a  great  day  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  when 
individual  preference  and  perhaps  local  advantage  are  forgotten 
in  the  larger  gain  which  must  come  from  the  general  use  of  the 
same  embossed  type  in  both  hemispheres.  This  is  not  distant 
because  the  time  must  come  when  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Institution  officers  will  overthrow  the  wretched  system  which 
forces  numerous  prints  upon  the  blind  students  and  compels  the 
support  of  indifferent  printing  establishments  in  most  of  the 
schools,  thus  engaging  in  a  line  of  work  foreign  to  their  pur- 
pose. 

Political  interference  with  their  progressive  management  is 
not  now  seriously  menacing.  In  several  states  Superintendents 
Aave  served  forty  years  or  more  under  different  political  conrroi. 
The  political  blight  has  not,  however,  entirely  passed  away,  as 
several  strong  Superintendents  in  recent  years  have  met  decapita- 
tion by  the  political  headsman.  These  are  exceptional  cases  and 
are  not  numerous.  Changes  yet  occur  in  the  management  of 
many  Institutions  too  frequently.     The  loss  of  over  one-half  of 
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the  Superintendents  from  various  causes  in  less  than  four  years 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental  in  many  instances. 
Teachers  are  now  selected  generally  because  of  their  preparation 
^nd  efficiency,  and  seldom  because  of  political  relations  or  influ- 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  which  has  resisted  the 
most  earnest  and  continued  effort  is  that  of  the  wage  earning 
capacity  of  the  blind  after  they  leave  the  schools.    There  has  been 
a  constant  cry  to  make  the  course  of  study  more  concrete  and 
the  industrial  work  more  extended,  and  many  of  the  institutions 
have  responded  but  have  failed  thus  far  to  increase  the  income 
*of  the  graduate.     The  frequent  changes  in  the  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  country  are  partly  responsible,  but  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  blind  are  at  an  insuperable  disadvantage  in  purely 
manual     work     and     cannot     compete     successfully     with     the 
seeing.       They     can    become    experts     in     almost    any    craft, 
but    they    cannot    operate    machinery    profitable    and    safely. 
When     they     are     prepared     for     mental     occupations     they 
are    scarcely     at     a     disadvantage,     but    where     the     depend- 
ence   is    upon    handicraft    the    results    are    far    from    satis- 
factory.   New  trades  have  sprung  up  with  each  decade,  and  have 
for  a  time  promised  well,  only  to  be  successively  disappointing. 
In  a  few  cases  local  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheap  raw  material 
or  unusual  skill  of  supervision  have  given  temporary  success, 
yet,  judged  by  financial  returns,  few  trades  have  received  perma- 
nent places  in  the  Blind  Institutions.      Piano  tuning  will  give 
ample  returns  to  the  conscientious  and  talented  blind  tuner,  and 
the  demand  for  them  is  continually  increasing.     Only  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  pupils,  however,  can  become  expert  tuners. 
Broom  making  and  chair  caning,  in  times  past,  have  been  excel- 
lent occupations,  and  any  person  of  medium  capacity  can  be- 
come, in  a  short  time,  proficient  in  these,  but  machinery  has  so 
lowered  the  product  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  blind  man  can  make  a 
respectable  living  from  either.     The  same  is  true  of  mattress 
making,  of  weaving,  of  brush  making,  of  knitting,  of  sewing, 
and  of  almost  the  entire  list.     I  doubt  if  an  occupation  can  be 
named,   where  the  product   depends   upon   manual   skill   alone, 
where  a  blind  graduate  has   any   assurance  of  remaining  any 
length  of  time  independent.     Efforts  have  been  made  to  supply 
raw  material  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  blind  worker,  or 
to  establish  employment  Institutions  where  the  cost  of  production 
is  minimized,  but  in  every  case  these  Institutions  were^  compelled 
to  return  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  New  York  Com- 
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mission  that  they  were  not  self-supporting.  If  Institutions  can- 
not make  collective  work  under  skillful  management  and  low 
cost  of  material  profitable,  what  prospect  has  a  blind  man  un- 
aided to  sustain  himself? 

When  we  conclude  that  the  industrial  trades  are  of  local  value 
only,  and  that  many  are  becoming  less  remunerative  because  of 
machinery,  it  is  evident  that  the  future  must  work  out  a  new 
trade  of  more  general  importance,  or  that  the  blind  must  turn  to 
work  that  engages  more  the  mind  than  the  hand.  Fortunately 
here  the  prospect  is  encouraging,  and  this  is  nearer  the  province 
of  school  preparation.  Where  the  blind  gain  the  ability  to  move 
about  freely,  unattended,  they  can  engage  at  once  in  more  re- 
munerative work.  Many  a  blind  man  can  make  a  good  living- 
selling  brooms  who  cannot  do  so  by  making  them.  Wliere  the 
moral  strength  and  intellectual  development  are  sufficient  they 
may  become  successful  agents  and  salesmen,  reporters  and  trades- 
men. The  field  thus  greatly  widens  for  those  of  business 
capacity,  of  moral  standing  and  of  reasonable  education.  The 
outlook  is  much  brighter,  therefore,  when  the  result  depends 
upon  business  and  professional  ability  rather  than  cunning  in 
craft.  In  thinking,  the  blind  person  is  scarcely  at  a  disadvantage.- 
His  percepts  are  harder  to  secure,  but  wdien  once  gained  are 
held  with  a  tenacity  of  memory  which  largely  makes  amends 
for  their  labor  of  acquisition.  The  trained  and  educated  blind 
man  may  accomplish  much  when  the  results  depend  upon  purely 
mental  effort.  If  he  can  gain,  even  by  enormous  toil,  a  sound 
and  well  trained  body,  a  well  stored  and  educated  mind  and  a 
capacity  and  an  inclination  for  right-doing  he  can  reasonably 
hope  to  succeed.  He  must,  however,  acquire  an  ability  to  move 
freely  among  the  seeing  and  familiarize  himself  with  business 
forms  and  customs,  because  it  is  from  the  seeing  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  secure  his  patronage. 

Many  of  the  asylum  or  home  features  are  disappearing  until 
now  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  Institutions  strictly  schools. 
The  attendance  for  the  school  term  only;  the  fixing  of  the  age 
limit  to  that  of  the  general  school  system;  the  exclusion  of  all 
who  cannot  do  fair  school  work ;  the  selection  of  school  men  for 
executive  officers,  and  the  employment  of  trained  teachers;  the 
co-ordination  of  the  work  with  the  schools  for  the  seeing;  the 
accountability  to  school  rather  than  charity  officers  are  all  evi- 
dences that  the  Institutions  are  now  schools  in  fact. 

Perhaps  one  additional  step  should  now  be  taken  by  formulat- 
ing a  tentative  course  of  study  based  upon  the  general  school 
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system  for  all  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  fixing  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  requisite  for  graduation. 

Our  Institutions  are  now  schools,  whose  work  is  to  educate 
the  young  blind  of  school  age  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  with  the  graduates  of  the  general  system  of  public 
schools.  This  is  now  done  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  not  an 
act  of  charity,  and  the  schools,  whether  sustained  by  State  ap- 
propriation, tax  or  donation,  are  now  generally  considered  as 
merely  the  economical  way  of  affording  the  blind  child  the  edu- 
cation which  should  be  vouchsafed  every  American.  This  is, 
however,  the  American  idea  and  is  radically  different  from  the 
English  and  continental,  and  narrows  greatly  the  scope  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Institutions.  The  other  idea  weakens  the 
school  w^ork  proper  and  assumes  other  widely  divergent  duties. 
The  Glasgow  Institution,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  its  class, 
thus  advertises  its  purpose : 

1.  To  give  educational,  technical  and  industrial  training  to 
the  juvenile  blind  and  to  provide  a!  home  for  blind  children  and 
blind  women. 

2.  To  teach  trades  and  provide  employment  for  the  adult 
blind  men  and  women. 

3.  To  supplement  their  earnings,  to  give  holiday  grants,  to 
supply  clothing  and  aid  them  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

Thus  this  Institution  combines  the  purposes  of  education  and 
of  support.  The  upper  age  limit  of  the  school  department  is 
sixteen,  which  is  the  lower  of  the  industrial.  Below  sixteen  they 
are  pupils-  and  the  principal  purpose  is  educational ;  above 
sixteen  they  are  apprentices  or  laborers  and  the  principal  object 
is  to  make  money.  The  other  Institutions  on  the  British  Is- 
lands and  on  the  continent  are  similar  with  few  exceptions.  The 
school  work  is  elementary  and  hurried,  but  the  industrial  train- 
ing is  carefully  planned,  very  comprehensive  and  most  thorough. 
In  the  United  States  the  economic  conditions  will  warrant  a 
longer  school  term  for  the  student  and  give  him  a  stronger  basis 
upon  which  to  build.  We  are  here  inclined  to  separate  into 
schools  and  industrial  homes  and  to  exclude  much  from  the  first 
which  foreign  Institutions  deem  fundamentally  important.  The 
Industrial  homes  are  here  left  to  other  than  school  authorities. 

In  recent  years  an  earnest  effort  is  being  made  by  many  of 
the  Institutions  to  decrease  the  per  cent  of  blind  children. 
Instructions  are  distributed  widely  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  at 
birth ;  for  guarding  children  at  play,  and  for  the  care  of  the  eyes 
during  certain  diseases.    Vigorous  opposition  is  directed  in  many 
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places  against  the  marriage  of  persons  with  contagious  eye 
diseases.  In  America  this  work  is  shown  by  the  legislatures  of 
many  states,  urged  by  the  Institution  officers,  passing  laws 
intended  to  give  each  child  a  good  heredity.  In  Indiana  much 
has  been  done.  No  person  who  is  imbecile,  epileptic,  of  unsound 
mind,  or  who  is  afflicted  with  a  transmissible  disease  can  marry 
legally.  (216-1905.)  The  marriage  of  cousins  is  forbidden  (97- 
1907).  Physicians  must  not  practice  without  license.  The 
enforcement  of  these  laws  ought  to  decrease  the  number  of  cases 
of  blindness.  A  few  states  have  gone  even  further,  but  the  pity 
of  it  all  is  that  even  yet  the  majority  of  the  young  blind  are  blind 
unnecessarily.  General  education  alone  will  give  hereditary 
soundness,  compel  better  care  of  the  eyes  at  birth;  guard  the 
sight  of  children  in  their  sports  and  force  a  thorough  preparation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  prescribe  for  eye  troubles.  While  our 
schools  ought  to  assist  in  this  it  is  not  legitimately  their  work, 
but  belongs  more  properly  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
press.  The  future  will  show,  no  doubt,  a  smaller  per  cent,  of 
young  blind,  but  even  under  the  most  enlightened  conditions 
there  will  always  be  blind  children.  The  question  of  their  edu- 
cation will  be  a  constant;  the  only  variable  will  be  their  num- 
ber. Accidents  will  occur,  complications  in  sickness  will  arise, 
diseases  will  become  uncontrollable.  A  reduction  in  number  is 
attainable,  a  total  prevention  is  impossible.  The  teaching  of 
the  blind  consequently  will  always  be  necessary.  Whether  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  for  the  seeing,  in  schools  for  the  blind  alone, 
or  by  special  teachers  to  the  individual  is  not  now  fully  de- 
termined. All  these  methods  are  being  tried,  and  all,  in  a  meas- 
ure, are  satisfactory.  In  x\merica  a  special  school  for  the  blind 
alone  is  generally  favored. 

How  far  in  America  it  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  blind,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  not 
properly  a  school  problem.  Whether  the  States  shall  establish 
adult  training  schools,  organize  work  shops,  support  homes, 
maintain  central  bureaus  of  supervision  or  adopt  a  pension 
system  is  not  a  school  question  and  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who 
are  working  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 

Our  Institutions  are  now  operated  in  America  as  schools,  and 
in  most  of  the  States  receive  the  young  blind  only  as  students. 
No  doubt  they  may  do  much  to  prevent  blindness,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  their  work.  They  should  also  follow  their  graduates 
and  measure  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  schools  by  the  success 
of  these,  but  whatever  is  done  in  these  lines  is  incidental  and 
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not  the  primary  purpose.  They  are  to  take  the  young  blind  of 
school  age  and  give  such  education  as  will  reach  to  their  best 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development.  Our  schools  have  this 
in  view  though  there  may  not  be  agreement  in  method  and 
emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  different  lines  of  school  work.  But 
everything  must  have  an  educational  bearing.  Doubtless  the 
broadest  and  most  thorough  education  will  give  ultimately  the 
best  financial  returns,  but  the  work  of  the  school  itself  must  not 
descend  to  the  mercenary.  The  work  will  include  physical  train- 
ing, because  this  must  precede  and  remain  co-ordinate  with  all 
other  education.  The  trades,  too,  must  be  taught,  but  are 
valuable  principally  to  afford  relaxation,  for  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  habits  of  thrift  and 
industry.  As  soon  as  these  trades  become  mechanical  they  cease 
to  be  educationally  valuable  and  should  be  abandoned.  AH 
intellectual  and  moral  work  is  elegible.  Thus  the  schools  should 
develop  the  body,  the  intellect  and  the  morals  because  this  is 
their  vital  purpose.  The  intention  is  to  secure  as  much  growth 
as  possible — to  gain  power,  and,  incidentally,  to  turn  this  power 
towards  the  best  opening  to  secure  financial  independence  and 
useful  citizenship. 

From  these  premises  we  may  evolve  the  following  conclusions 
upon  which  our  American  schools  for  the  Blind  should  operate: 

1.  The  education  of  all  children  is  the  work  of  the  State, 
and  is  to  be  given  to  all  alike  in  the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient manner. 

2.  This  education,  while  it  should  be  comprehensive,  should 
trend  to  the  general  development  and  avoid  the  special  or 
technical. 

3.  The  education  of  the  blind  should  depart  as  little  as 
possible  from  the  principles  and  best  methods  of  the  seeing. 

4.  Congregation  of  the  blind  pupils  into  separate  schools  is 
probably  necessary  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
but  in  these  is  the  only  justification. 

5.  The  social  relations  of  the  young  blind  with  ordinary 
society  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  maximum  and  their  relations 
with  each  other  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

6.  All  with  partial  sight  who  can  do  passable  work  with- 
out injury  in  the  schools  for  the  seeing  ought  to  be  excluded 
trom  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

7.  Where  the  blind  are  congregated  in  special  schools  there 
should  be  the  blind  alone. 
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8.  They  should  be  congregated  in  special  schools  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  Technical  and  university  education  should 
be  gained  in  the  Institutions  for  the  seeing. 

9.  The  teachers  should  have  the  best  normal  training,  and 
should  be  employed  only  in  teaching. 

Our  finished  product  is  our  graduate.  \Miether  the  schools 
justify  their  existence  will  depend  upon  the  ideals  and  the  efforts 
of  these  finished  pupils.  If  their  training  and  instruction  have 
been  true  and  thorough  they  will  work  out  some  honest  vocation 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  return.  The  schools  there -will 
need  no  additional  advertisement.  But  what  is  essential  in  these 
graduates?  In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  moral — not  sickly 
emotional  religious  fanatics,  but  they  must  have  a  healthy 
disposition  for  right  doing.  Too  often  this  is  not  true  of  them, 
but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  They  ought  also  to  have  a 
capacity  and  a  taste  for  intelligent  work  and  a  reasonable  degree 
of  adaptability.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  people 
and  of  business  customs.  This  cannot  be  gained  by  isolation  in 
Institutions  nor  by  continuous  personal  supervision.  Where 
possible,  to  gain  this,  pupils  must  be  given  much  personal  liberty 
and  thrown  largely  upon  their  own  responsibility.  As  they 
reach  the  age  of  accountability  they  should  do  their  own  shop- 
ping, go  to  church  and  lectures  unattended,  elect  their  walks, 
and  in  general  have  the  widest  personal  responsibility,  consistent 
with  good  discipline.  This  is  imperative.  They  ought  also  to 
be  broadly  optimistic. 

If  the  schools  can  give  these  essentials  there  need  be  little 
apprehension  of  the  future.  Where  the  body  is  trained  and 
healthy,  the  intellect  truly  developed  and  the  spirit  strong,  there 
will  be  no  ultimate  failure.  There  may  be  disappointment,  but 
new  effort  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  know  a  lady,  a  graduate  of  this  school,  whose  test  has 
been  most  severe.  Blinded  at  an  early  age,  she  secured  her 
education  in  the  State  school,  and  with  her  scholastic  education 
was  given  an  optimistic  view  of  life.  Her  contact  with  the  world 
was  extensive  and  healthy.  Long  and  conscientiously  she  labored 
after  graduating — not  only  supporting  herself,  but  assisting  her 
people.  Later,  sti-icken  in  even  a  more  severe  way,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  she  has  been  a  great  sufferer.  Under  the  double 
misfortune  her  mind  remains  as  healthy  as  ever.  Hopeful,  ap- 
preciative and  cheerful  she  clings  to  her  optimism  with  a  faith 
unconquerable.  She  was  industrious  and  talented  in  her  school 
work  and  has  proven  herself  nolle  in  her  business  and  social 
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life  over  poverty  and  misfortune,  but  most  of  all,  in  her  suffer- 
ing. Who  will  refuse  to  say  that  she  has  been  grandly  success- 
ful in  her  magnificent  meiital  and  spiritual  development?  Such 
a  life  ought  to  silence  the  complaining  and  pessimistic.  This  is 
one  case  of  many.  All  over  the  country  may  be  found  patient, 
brave  and  heroic  blind  graduates  who  have  "fought  a  good 
fight,"  Avho  are  truly  successful,  and  who  are  happy  in  their 
independence  and  in  their  struggles  and  sacrifices.  Such  is  the 
work  of  our  schools.  Such  is  true  education.  Who  will  con- 
teild  that  these  schools  do  not  justify  their  existence? 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address 
the  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

'^Resolved,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  as  soon  as 
may  be  practical,  for  immediate  distribution,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  attend  to  the  details  of  its  publication." 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  W.  G.  Holmes;  the  manager  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine : 

New  York,  July  9,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Wait, 

Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Wait — I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  Indianapolis  meeting.  I  should  enjoy  very  much 
hearing-  the  discussion  there,  but  hardly  think  I  will  be  able  to 
go.  There  is  one  matter  that  I  believe  might  be  well  for  you 
to  bring  up,  and  it  is  this : 

To  inquire  how  many  of  the  schools  en- 
courage their  former  pupils  and  the  blind  of  the 
State  to  borrow  books  from  the  schools  for  read- 
ing. I  have  been  surprised  to  know  that  a  few  of 
the  schools  postively  refuse  to  loan  the  books  they 
have,  stating  that  they  do  not  maintain  a  circu- 
lating library. 

Of  course,  in  New  York  City,  there  is  no  use 
of  your  doing  such  a  thing,  for  both  the  New  York 
Library  and  the  Albany  Library  do  all  this,  but  in 
most  of  the  States  they  have  no  such  libraries,  and 
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you  know  in  New  York  City  they  do  not  loan  their 
books  except  to  the  bHnd  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey. 

I  get  letters  from  the  blind  every  day  asking 
where  they  could  get  literature.    Few  of  the  libra- 
ries   permit   books    to    go    out    of    the    State    in 
which  they  are  printed,  and  some  of  the  larger 
ones,  among  them  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,   at 
Baltimore,  which  has  a  large  collection  of  books 
for  the  blind,  does  not  permit  its  books  to  go  out-       « 
side  of  the  city. 
There  is  another  matter  on  which  I  would  like  to  get  infor- 
mation, and  that  is,  how  many  of  the  schools  attempt  to  main- 
tain orchestras,  and  to  teach  their  blind  the  use  of  other  instru- 
ments than  the  piano? 

I  went  up  the  Hudson  recently  and  a  band  of  a  dozen  people 
furnished  music,  playing  mainly  the  popular  airs.  I  could  not 
help  but  think  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  if  blind  people  were 
furnishing  this  music. 

I  never  go  over  a  Staten  Island  boat  and  see  three  or  four 
husky  Italians  furnishing  the  music  on  the  ferry  boats  that  I 
do  not  regret  that  blind  people  are  not  doing  this  themselves. 
I  always  drop  a  nickel  into  the  hat  passed  around,  not  because 
I  want  to  give  these  fellows  charity,  but  because  I  have  been 
entertained  by  their  music  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  I 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  dropped  a  larger  amount  if 
the  players  had  been  blind  people. 

Here  in  New  York  a  great  deal  is  paid  out  by  the  city 
for  music  in  the  parks  in  the  evening,  etc.,  and  a  band  of 
twenty  people  furnish  the  music.  If  the  blind  were  properly 
taught  the  use  of  these  instruments,  do  you  not  think  they  could 
furnish  this  music,  and  do  you  not  think  it  would  open  up  a 
large  field  of  employment  to  them  ? 

I  have  subscribed  for  the  Indianapolis  News  during  the 
session  of  the  convention,  in  order  to  get,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting.  I  think  it  possible  that  you  may 
get  some  further  information  in  regard  to  the  types  from  the 
June  and  July  editions  of  our  magazine,  as  the  publishers'  chat 
in  these  two  months,  in  both  editions,  is  in  uncontracted  type. 
You  will  note  though  that  there  is  one  paragraph  in  the  July 
number  at  the  last  of  the  chat  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
Point,  which  is  not  in  the  Braille,  in  case  you  decide  to  make 
any  comparison  of  the  two. 
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How  would  it  do  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  typewriters  and 
get  expression  from  the  principals  as  to  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  blind,  and  which  has  the  most  durability  and  requires  less 
repairing. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  pleasant  trip  West.  Indianapolis  is 
a  beautiful  city,  and  situated  in  such  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Holmes. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported,  that  they  had  arranged 
the  following  program  of  topics  for  discussion : 

Tuesday  Morning,  July  14'. 

What  is  the  proper  function  and  classification  of  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State? 

'Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the  blind;  its  causes  and  indi- 
cations; how  measured;  its  prevention. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  14 

The  Kindergarten — What  is  the  proper  age  of  admission,  and 
period  of  retention?    The  course  of  training. 

Discipline — Its  true  basis,  objects  and  methods. 

Duty  and  power  of  the  Principal  and  of  the  Teacher. 

The  place  of  punishment  in  discipline;  how  determined  and  im- 
posed. 

The  retention  of  incorrigibles ;  interests  and  duties  of  the  school 
and  of  parents  and  guardians. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  15 

The  Primary  and  -Academic  Courses — With  reference  to  sub- 
jects, obligatory  and  optional;  the  use  of  embossed  text 
books,  and  the  relation  of  oral  instructions;  official  exami- 
nations ;  their  methods,  difficulties,  advantages  and  influence. 

Manual  Training — Its  legitimate  objects;  limitations  as  to  sub- 
jects; methods  employed. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  July  15 

Music  Course — Is  a  stated  course  desirable  in  every  school? 
What  are  the  essentials  of  a  proper  course  of  music  study? 
Methods  of  Instruction. 
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Thursday  Morning,  July  i6 

Physical  Culture — What  are  its  legitimate  aims?  ^Mlat  are 
the  necessary  means  by  which  proper  provision  will  be  made 
for  the  physical  development  of  every  boy  and  girl? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  Reading,  Tablet  and 
Machine  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  etc? 
An  exchang-e  of  Teachers  between  schools  for  the  blind. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  July  i6 

Can  the  liberality  that  has  thoughtfully  provided  pensions  in 
special  cases  for  invalided  and  superannuated  teachers  be 
properly  extended  to  include  teachers  in  special  schools? 

The  President  then  called  upon  A\'.  B.  Wait,  Principal 
emeritus  of  the  New  York  Institiition  for  the  Blind,  to  open  the 
discussion  upon  the  first  subject  on  the  program :  ''What  is  the 
Proper  Function  and  Classification  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Educational  System  of  the  State?" 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  H.  F.  Gardiner,  Principal 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

It  was  voted  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  second 
topic  on  the  program  and  proceed  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
''Domestic  Science,"  and  the  President  asked  O.  H.  Burritt, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to 
open  the  discussion. 

In  the  absence  of  any  formal  paper  upon  the  topic  Mr.  Bur- 
ritt spoke  extemporaneously  fiom  notes  upon  this  subject,  which 
he  would  by  no  means  restrict  to  cooking.  He  believes  that  the 
manual  training  of  girls  should  have  as  direct  reference  as 
practicable  to  work  that  may  be  done  by  them  in  their  own  homes. 
Drawing  upon  his  experience  at  Batavia,  where  no  formal  course 
in  domestic  science  has  as  yet  ben  organized,  he  stated  that  many 
of  the  girls  were  glad  to  obtain  practical  experience  by  assisting 
in  the  dining  room  with  such  w^ork  as  setting  the  table  washing 
and  drying  the  dishes,  and,  with  the  sympathetic  and  helpful 
oversight  of  the  matron  or  housekeeper,  by  aiding  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  simple  salads  w^hich  were  to  be  served  at  their  next 
meal;  that  they  were  happy  in  caring  for  their  own  room.s, 
dusting  the  waxed  floors  under  supervision,  arid  always  with 
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the  assistance  of  one  girl  with  partial  sight.  ]Mr.  Burritt  said 
that  he  would  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  how 
far  it  is  practicable  for  totally  blind  girls  to  participate  in  the 
actual  work  of  cooking.  He  believes  it  desirable  to  give  the 
older  girls  of  the  school  formal  instruction  and  practice,  in  classes 
of  seven  or  eight,  for  at  least  three  hours  consecutively  once  a 
week;  and  thinks  that  it  is  particular!}^  desirable  to  provide 
facilities  which  will  enable  all  the  older  girls,  and  particularly 
those  of  inferior  mental  ability,  to  live  for  at  least  one  year  in  a 
separate  department  in  the  Institution,  or  wherever  possible  in  a 
separate  house.  These  girls,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teacher  of  domestic  science,  should  prepare  their  breakfast  and 
suppers,  and  do  all  the  work  connected  with  the  serving  of  these 
meals,  but  the)-  should  eat  their  dinners  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  school.  They  should  also  care  for  the  house  entirely.  In 
order  that  this  amount  of. work  shall  be  possible,  their  work  in 
the  school  along  literary  and  musical  lines  must  be  reduced  to 
give  them  the  time  necessary  to  do  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Tewksbury,  Principal  of  the  New 
York  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  arriving,  the  discussion  was  sus- 
pended, and  after  fixing  the  hours  for  meeting  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  appointing  an  hour  on  the  following 
morning  for  a  recess  for  the  convenience  of  a  photographer  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  an  adjournment 
was  taken  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION,  JULY  14. 

After  listening  to  a  beautiful  rendition  by  Herman  Wilson 
upon  the  pipe  organ,  of  Whitney's  Grand  March,  the  Association 
resumed  the  discussion  of  ''Domestic  Science."  Mr.  Harvey 
Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tewksbury  resumed  his  remarks  and  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Morey,  Johnson,  Wait  and  Clark. 

The  subject  of  "The  Kindergarten.  \Yha.t  is  the  proper  age 
of  admission  and  period  of  retention?  The  course  of  train- 
ing" was  introduced  by  Herbert  F.  Gardiner,  Principal  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  who  said  the  age 
of  admission  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  his  Institution  was 
seven,  but  he  preferred  to  receive  pupils  at  five  rather  than  fifteen, 
if  the  little  ones  were  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  fairly  intelligent. 
When  they  come  to  the  school  at  four  or  five  they  had  not  so 
many  things  to  unlearn. 

Superintendent  Walker,  of  the  South  Carolina  School  for 
the  Blind,  said  he  did  not  admit  pupils  under  eight  years  of  age. 
Before  that  age  they  should  be  with  their  mothers.  He  wanted 
to  know  how  the  time  of  those  infants  in  the  Ontario  school  was 
employed,  hour  by  hour. 

Principal  Gardiner  said  that  after  roll-call  and  prayers,  for 
which  the  bell  rang  at  8 130,  the  first  period  was  devoted  to 
Bible  history  three  days  a  week,  and  to  spelling  on  the  alternate 
days.  Last  session  the  Bible  study  included  the  story  of  the  Boy 
S'amuel,  the  history  of  David,  the  names  of  the  books  in  the 
Bible  (classified),  the  ten  commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Psalms  I,  XIX,  XXIII,  XCI, 
XCIII  and  CXVII.  The  spelling  included  steps  in  the  phonic 
system,, words  of  three  letters  and  names  of  familiar  objects 
(classified).  In  the  next  period,  after  an  intermission  of  five 
minutes,  arithmetic  is  taught  daily,  including  addition  tables 
to  13,  multiplication  tables  to  7  times  20,  substraction,  simple 
problems  and  the  Roman  numerals  to  C.  In  the  third  period  the 
little  ones  go  to  another  teacher  for  geography.  They  use  a  dis- 
sected wooden  map  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  they  soon 
become  very  expert  in  locating  and  describing  the  counties, 
towns,  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  railway  lines. 
After  another  intermission  they  return  to  the  kindergarten  for 
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their  reading  lesson,  which  includes  the  alphabet  and  abbrevi- 
ations in  New  York  point,  two  cards  and  the  First  Reader.  The 
reading  lesson  closes  at  11:50.  From  1:50  to  3:15,  with  one 
intermission,  these  children  do  regular  kindergarten  work,  in- 
cluding picture  sewing,  folding,  weaving,  pasting,  chain-making, 
gift-work,  stringing  beads,  straws  and  papers ;  clay  modeling, 
rafha  and  le'ather  lacing.  They  had  plenty  of  time  to  play  and 
were  never  overworked,  going  to  bed  early,  getting  regular 
meals,  with  little  or  nothing  between  meals  to  upset  their  stom- 
achs. The  teacher  of  the  blind  would  have  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  home  for  a  blind  child.  In  homes  where 
food  was  abundant  and  clothing  of  the  best  the  mistaken  kind- 
ness of  the  parents  and  other  relatives  sometimes  kept  the  child 
from  being  self-helpful,  developed  selfishness  and  ugly  temper, 
and  caused  physical  weakness  through  improper  feeding  and 
over-indulgence.  The  rocking  and  swaying  habit,  putting  the 
knuckles  in  the  eye  and  the  thumb  in  the  mouth,  were  permitted 
in  the  home,  and  had  to  be  corrected  in  the  school.  Sometimes 
the  loving  mother  was  the  child's  worst  enemy,  and  unless  the 
child  was  rescued  in  time  from  such  a  "good  home"  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  teachers  and  nurses  that  might  be 
avoided  if  the  child  came  to  school  before  the  home-spoiling 
process  had  gone  to  far.  Principal  Gardiner  did  not  think  any 
time  limit  could  be  prescribed  for  the  kindergarten  course.  Much 
depended  on  the  differences  in  ability  and  strength,  and  both, 
the  kindergarten  and  the  general  school  courses,  must  be  elastic 
enough  to  provide  for  such  differences. 

Messrs.  Wait,  Bledsoe,  Huntoon,  Ray,  Dunn  and  Mc- 
Aloney  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  South  Boston,  Mass.,  asked  permission  to  read  a  paper 
upon  the  "Defective  Classes,"  and  no  objection  being  made  he 
did  so. 

The  Association  adjourned  for  the  day. 
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JULY  15. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  prompt- 
ly at  9  o'clock  and.  listened  to  a  rendition  on  the  pipe  organ  of 
Smart's  Triumphant  March,  by  Charles  Hansen,  which  was  so 
artistically  given  and  enthusiastically  received  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  \A^agner's  March  from  Tannhauser. 

The  subject  of  "Discipline''  was  then  introduced  by  S.  D. 
Lucas,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  ]\lessrs.  Van  Cleve,  Jones, 
Rucker,  Dunn,  McAloney,  Allen  and  Clark. 

The  Association  then  took  a  recess,  to  be  photographed  in  a 
body. 

After  reassembling  Thomas  S.  ]vIcAloney,  Superintendent  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Listitute  for  the  Blind,  read  a  paper 
upon  "A  Coniform  Course  of  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,"  as 
follows : 

A  UNIFORM  COURSE  OF  STUDY  WITH  UNIFORM 

TENT  BOOKS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  pre- 
pare a  brief  paper  on  "A  Uniform  Course  of  Study  with  Uni- 
form Text  Books."  ^ly  paper  is,  indeed,  brief,  and  is  intended 
merely  to  open  up  a  practical  discussion  of  this  subject,  which  I 
consider  very  vital  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  prescribed  standard  or  uni- 
form course  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  and 
to  some  of  our  educators  it  may  not  seem  practicable  to  have 
such  a  course.  Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  various  schools  to  see  whether  or  not  a  uniform  course  is 
necessary  or  advisable. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  so  many  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  have  no  definite  course  of  study.  Some  of  them  may  have 
a  course  in  existence,  perhaps  lying  in  a  pigeon  hole  of  the 
Superintendent's. desk,  or,  perhaps,  there  is  one  locked  up  in  the 
secret  of  the  Superintendent's  breast.  An  any  rate  the  teachers 
have  no  definite  standard  to  follow  for  promotion  and  gradu- 
ation, and  this  frequently  results  in  a  lopsided  development  of 
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the  pupils.  No  school  or  educational  institution  can  hope  to 
obtain  the  best  results  unless  it  has  a  prescribed  course  or  a 
definite  standard  which  its  pupils  are  required  to  attain  before 
they  can  be  promoted  or  graduated.  Without  such  a  standard 
to  guide  the  teacher  many  things  will  be  overlooked  or  neglected 
in  giving  the  pupils  a  proper  education.  Occasionally  we  find 
pupils  at  those  schools  attempting-  some  of  the  high  school  studies 
when  they  are  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches. 

In  some  States  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  adopted  the 
course  prescribed  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  plan 
is  an  excellent  one  and  has  been  carried  out  successfully  in 
several  instances,  but,  unfortunately,  not  all  of  our  States  have 
a  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  some  of  them  have  courses 
which  are  not  very  practicable  for  the  average  blind  child  to 
pursue.  It  is  also  frequently  a  matter  of  extreme  difiiculty  to 
obtain  text  books  in  embossed  type  to  correspond  with  the  text 
books  used  in  the  various  States. 

In  looking  over  the  courses  of  study  in  effect  at  the  different 
schools  for  the  blind  I  find  that  no  two  of  them  are  alike,  al- 
though in  some  practically  the  same  ground  is  covered.  Each 
school  has  its  own  standard  of  recjuirements,  each  possessing  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  A  course  of  study  embracing  the  good 
points  of  each  would  tend  to  raise  the  educational  standing  of 
all.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  a  diploma  is  to  mean  anything,  if  it 
is  to  have  the  highest  value,  it  ought  to  mean  the  same  thing 
from  one  school  as  from  another.  No  matter  from  what  section 
of  the  country  our  blind  pupils  come  we  find  them  possessed 
of  very  much  the  same  mental  qualifications  and  ability,  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  the  same  degree  and  quality  of  work 
from  all  in  obtaining  a  diploma.  Only  by  a  uniform  course  of 
study  can  such  results  be  brought  about. 

In  every  State  there  is  a  floating  population,  especially 
noticeable  in  the  West,  from  which  the  schools  draw  a  number 
of  pupils  each  year.  With  a  uniform  course  of  study  these 
children  could  be  properly  gTaded  upon  entering  school,  but 
under  present  conditions  a  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  finding- 
out  how  much  they  know  and  to  which  grade  they  should  be 
assigned.  Frequently  these  children  come  fully  equipped,  say 
in  history  and  geography,  for  the  fifth  grade,  while  in  mathe- 
matics or  some  other  important  subject  they  are  fitted  only  for 
third  or  fourth  grade. 

One  objection  I  have  heard  raised  against  a  uniform  course 
is  the  fact  that  in  certain  States  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  the 
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education  of  the  blind  children  is  very  short,  and  of  necessity 
there  must  be  a  different  standard  of  requirements  in  these 
schools  from  those  that  are  more  favored.  Fortunately  there 
are  comparatively  few  schools  hampered  by  such  a  law.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  condition  could  be  changed  if  the  friends 
of  the  blind  would  properly  present  the  matter  to  the  law  makers. 
In  my  experience  with  legislators  I  have  found  that  there  are 
very  few  whose  sympathies  will  allow  them  to  vote  against  a 
bill  that  is  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

If  we  adopt  a  uniform  course  of  study  it  might  embrace  the 
branches  taught  in  our  public  schools  in  the  eight  grades,  and  at 
the  successful  completion  of  this  course  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation or  diploma  should  be  granted.  Including  the  kindergarten 
and  all  the  other  work  that  the  blind  have  in  music  and 
industries,  it  will  take  the  average  blind  child  ten  or  twlve  years 
to  accomplish  this  grade  work.  After  this  an  elective  course  in 
high  school  studies  should  be  given  when  advisable.  The  best 
work  could  also  be  done  in  the  music  and  industrial  departments 
with  thoroughly  graded  courses  of  study.  In  no  case  should 
a  course  be  so  complete  or  complex  as  to  take  away  from  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  merely  an  outline  or 
guide  for  the  instructor  to  follow. 

With  a  uniform  course  of  study,  uniform  text  books  would 
be  a  necessity,  but  whether  we  ever  adopt  such  a  course  or  not 
we  should  all  be  as  a  unit  in  our  effort  to  have  uniform  text 
books.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  spent  each 
year  in  unnecessary  duplication  of  books.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  obtain  the  necessary  books  for  school  use  without  this  dupli- 
cation. If  we  would  get  together  and  select  uniform  text  books, 
and  assign  to  each  school  the  books  to  be  stereotyped,  or  if  all 
the  sterotyping  is  done  at  Louisville,  such  duplications  could 
not  occur. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  convention  will  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  our  schools. 
This  committee  could,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  obtain 
the  advise  and  assistance  of  the  principal  educators  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  world.  If  such  a  committee  is  not  appointed 
there  should  be,  at  least,  a  committee  appointed  to  select  a  uni- 
form set  of  text  books.  If  we  desire  to  raise  the  educational 
standard  of  the  blind  there  must  be  more  co-operation  between 
schools,  and  there  must  be  more  friendly  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  advise  and  suggestions  between  the  educators  of  the 
blind. 
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The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  J.  T.  Morey, 
Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Bhnd,  and  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Bledsoe,  H.  H.  Johnson,  Oliphant  and  Wait. 

The  subject  of  "Manual  Training"  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  who  said: 

Manual  training  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  blind  child 
in  developing  the  hand  to  accuracy  of  movement  and  precision 
of  muscular  co-ordination,  and  in  giving  the  needed  stimulus 
upon  mental  activities.  I  find  that  our  boys  who  have  had  the 
training  in  wood-sloyd  do  much  better  work  and  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  the  industrial  department  than  those  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  this  training.  They  are  more  skilfull  in 
broom  making,  chair  caning,  and  especially  in  piano  repairing, 
which  should  be  a  part  of  every  piano  tuner's  equipment. 

Three  hour  periods  a  week  for  four  years  are  required  to 
complete  the  course.  This  takes  the  pupil  from  the  free  use  of 
the  knife  to  the  use  of  the  various  tools  and  their  applications. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Gardiner 
and  Dow. 

The  President  announced  his  appointment  of  various  com- 
mittees, as  follows : 

On  Necrology — Messrs.  Bledsoe,  Gardiner  and  Mullins. 

On  Auditing  the  Treasurers  Accounts — Messrs.  Jones, 
Clark  and  Osborn. 

On  Recognition  of  Courtesies — Messrs.  Dow,  Morey  and 
Miss  Harris. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  (26)  twenty-six  Institutions 
were  represented.  (See  appendix  "A.")  Adjournment  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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JULY  15. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  vioHn  solo  by 
Wheatly  Glascock,  the  selection  being  ''De  Beriot's  Scene  cle 
Ballet." 

Announcement  was  made  that  ^Ir.  Swindler,  of  Indianapolis, 
had  invented  a  universal  point  writer  for  the  blind,  which  was 
on  exhibition  in  class  room  A,  and  which  he  would  demonstrate 
to  those  interested  after  the  session. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  presented  the  following  invitations : 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  9,  1908. 

To  The  Association  of  Instnictors  of  the  Bliiid,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana: 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  suggestion  of  our  State  Super- 
intendent of  the  Blind  Institute  I  take  great  pleasure,  as  Govern- 
or of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  my  State,  to 
extend  to  your  most  important  and  philanthropic  Association 
an  earnest  invitation  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  the  city 
of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  I  am  persuaded  that  an  acceptance 
of  this  suggestion  and  request  will  prove  of  mutual  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  your  organization  and  to  our  people.  Speaking  for 
our  people,  I  pledge  to  you  a  reception  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion  ^nd  that  degree  of  hospitality  which  is  to  the  people 
of  Arkansas,  as  to  the  people  of  the  South  in  general,  a  dis- 
tinguished part  of  their  nature. 

There  is  no  section  of  our  common  country  where  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  to  be 
found,  and  for  the  southern  section  I  claim  that  we  feel  the  same 
zeal,  same  interest,  and  same  enterprise  concerning  the  purposes 
of  your  Association  as  is  found  among  right  thinking  people 
everywhere. 

Should  you  come  to  Arkansas,  rest  assured  our  people  will 
greatly  appreciate  the  compliment  you  pay  our  vicinity  by  your 
visit,  and  stand  ready  to  show  our  appreciation  to  the  fullest. 

With  great  respect  for  your  organization  and  its  purposes, 
I  am,  Alost  sincerely, 

X.    O.    PiNDALL, 

Governor. 
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Little  Rock,  Ark.,  July  8,  1908. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Charitable  Institutions  of  iVrkansas,  held  in  the  cit}-  of  Little 
Rock,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1908,  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary were  directed  to  extend,  through  Prof.  S.  D.  Lucas,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  to  hold  their  next  meeting  at  the  Arkansas  School  fc.^r  the 
Blind,  assuring  each  member  of  the  Association  a  warm  and 
hearty  welcome. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  8th  day  of  July,  1908. 

J.  L.  Yates, 
State  Treasurer  and  President. 
Attest  :     H.  T.  Hampton, 

Secretary. 

These  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  who  subse- 
C[uently  reported  favorably  upon  them,  and  the  Association  voted 
unanimously  to  accept  the  report  naming  Little  Rock  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Association. 

Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  of  the  Xew  York  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  next  subject  on  the 
program :  'Ts  a  Stated  Course  in  Music  Desirable  in  Every 
School?  What  are  the  Essentials  of  a  Proper  Course  of  Music 
Study?" 

DISCUSSION  ON  MUSIC. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  forcibly  upon  the  importance 
of  music  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
young  blind. 

To  those  shut  out  from  the  visible  world,  where  form  and 
color  in  infinite  variety  contribute  so  largely  to  the  pleasures 
of  those  blessed  with  sight,  the  tone-world  of  music  offers  a 
special  compensation  obtainable  from  no  other  source. 

Naturally  then,  the  first  object  in  giving  musical  instruction 
to  the  blind  was  to  afford  pleasure  to  those  thus  taught,  and 
if  the  purpose  had  extended  no  further  the  labor  would  not  have 
been  in  vain,  though  certainly  falling  far  short  of  the  higher 
advantages  which  such  instruction  affords. 

The    acquirement    of    accuracy,    self-control,    patience    and 
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persistence  through  years  of  toil  far  outweighs  in  value  to  the 
student  the  mere  sensuous  pleasures  gained,  and  these  acquire- 
ments aid  in  character-building  possibly  to  a  greater  degree  in 
music  study  than  in  that  of  any  other  one  subject. 

The  breadth  of  the  subject  and  its  many  phases  aside  from 
the  merely  technical,  involving  as  it  does  so  much  of  theory, 
history,  form  and  aesthetics,  offers  a  liberal  education  in  itself. 

For  these  higher  ends  of  mental  development  and  character- 
building,  gained  through  the  use  of  means  so  pleasurable,  music 
culture  is  and  must  ever  be  of  great  importance  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

With  this  conclusion  in  mind  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  the  music  department  should  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  school,  having  a  unified 
method,  the  work  being  classified,  graded,  supervised  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  tests  for  proficiency  as  are  applied  to 
the  literary  department,  or  should  be  left  suljject  to  the  discretion 
of  each  succeeding  director,  or  possibly  to  that  of  each  teacher 
who  may  enter  the  school. 

Too  often  has  it  been  the  case  with  the  music  department  of 
our  schools  that  each  teacher  has  been  a  law  unto  himself,  veil- 
ing his  methods  as  carefully  as  possible  from  his  fellow  teachers, 
impressing  his  pupils  with  the  same  caution;  directly  or  in- 
directly passing  unfavorable  judgment  on  the  work  of  former 
teachers,  or  on  those  associated  with  him ;  claiming  a  proprietary 
right  to  the  pupils  placed  in  his  charge,  thereby  making  it  diffi- 
cult or  well  night  impossible  for  such  pupils  to  be  transferred 
to  another  teacher  when  occasion  may  recjuire  it.  Manifestly 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  tends  to  narrow  the 
horizon  of  those  whose  opportunities  for  observation  are  already 
too  limited,  and  the  far-reaching  influence  of  such  practice  and 
example  is  of  lifelong  detriment  to  the  student,  dwarfing  him 
in  many  ways. 

In  order  that  the  best  results  be  obtained  the  following 
conditions  seem  to  be  essential : 

The  Principal,  as  head  of  the  whole  school,  should,  at  least, 
realize  that  the  educational  value  of  music  subjects  is  fully  equal 
to  that  of  other  subjects,  and  he  should  place  them  on  the  same 
plane.  The  interests  of  the  school  are  best  conserved  when  the 
Principal  is  as  familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  music 
instruction  as  he  is  with  those  of  the  other  departments,  thus 
establishing  perfect  unity  between  the  departments. 

This  same  sense  of  unity  should  exist  between  the  teachers 
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in  the  music  department,  and  this  can  be  gained  most  effectively 
^vhen  the  work  has  been  laid  out  in  advance  of  the  teacher, 

A  uniform  high  grade  of  teachers  is  desirable. 

Each  teacher  should  have  pupils  of  the  various  grades  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  with  the  grades  assigned  to  each 
other  teacher. 

At  stated  intervals,  say  once  a  year,  the  pupils  should  be 
exchanged  among  the  teachers  so  as  to  gain  the  benefit  of  con- 
tact with  varied  personalities  and  different  modes  of  presenting 
the  same  material.  This  should  be  so  done  that  no  teacher  is 
assigned  the  pupils  of  any  single  teacher,  but  receives  one  or 
more  from  each  of  the  other  teachers. 

A  uniform  system  of  technic  should  be  established  in  the 
school  which  each  teacher  should  be  required  to  follow  zvithout 
deviation.  This  system  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  pupil  to  easily  and  readily  carry  it  in  mind  without 
reference  to  the  printed  page,  including  a  thorough  course  in 
fing-er  exe(rcises,  scales,  arpeggios  and  chord  exercises,  with 
varied  rhythms,  tempi  and  styles  of  touch,  in  all  major  and 
minor  keys.  Such  a  course  has  been  most  successfully  followed 
for  many  years  in  the  New  York  city  school,  the  Normal  Course 
of  Piano-forte  Technic,  which  work  is  in  the  New  York  Point 
System. 

The  department  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  a  graded 
course  of  pieces  and  studies  in  point  print  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary to  the  highest  grade  of  virtuosity  attainable  in  our 
schools.  The  publications  for  the  piano-forte  in  New  York 
Point  have  been  thus  graded  at  the  New  York  City  School,  and 
that  school  has  now  from  five  to  ten  copies  each  of  nearly  a 
thousand  pieces,  including  about  one  hundred  different  authors, 
classified  in  ten  grades,  or  years.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  take 
at  least  five  pieces  in  one  grade  before  passing  to  the  next,  and 
no  grade  is  skipped.  This  guards  against  the  too  frequent  mis- 
take of  giving  music  beyond  the  ability  of  the  pupil,  merely  for 
complimentary  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  thereby 
hindering  the  normal  progress  of  the  pupil  and  thus  giving  him 
a  wrong  estimate  of  his  ability.  This  graded  course  is  of  un- 
told value  to  the  pupil  in  his  ultimate  work  as  a  teacher. 

A  very  essential  part  of  a  music  course  is  the  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  teaching;  this  may  be  gained  by  having  certain 
periods  of  the  day,  say  three  or  four,  for  the  instruction  of 
beginners  and  elementary  pupils,  by  advanced  pupils  under  the 
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supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  following  shows  the  custom  in  the 
New  York  City  School : 

In  each  of  three  periods  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils  are 
assigned,  two  to  each  tutor,  and  in  rooms  adjacent  to  each  other, 
where  daily  instruction  is  given  by  the  tutor  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  In  this  way  beginners  are  never  left  alone 
to  acquire  bad  habits  at  the  keyboard,  as  they  have  no  practice 
other  than  that  with  their  tutors.  The  work  being  directed  by 
a  teacher  the  tutor  is  guided  step  by  step  through  the  most 
trying  period  of  elementary  instruction.  Tutors'  pupils — so 
called — being  thus  carefully  supervised,  their  fitness  for  music 
study  is  speedily  determined.  If  the  progress  of  a  pupil  is  un- 
satisfactory his  lessons  are  suspended.  Later  a  second  trial  is 
accorded,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  third  or  fourth  when  satis- 
factory results  may  be  gained ;  a  careful  record  being  kept  in 
each  instance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  all  tutors'  pupils  are 
placed  in  a  point  music  class  whicli  meets  one  period  daily 
throughout  the  year,  where  the  system  is  thoroughly  taught  and 
the  art  of  reading,  writing  and  interpreting  the  system  is  ac- 
quired. With  beginners  the  tutor  dictates  all  music,  but  as 
soon  as  the  pupil  has  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  point  system 
he  begins  to  read  with  his  tutor  and  the  art  of  learning  from  the 
printed  page  is  thus  acquired  and  dictation  by  the  tutor  then 
ceases. 

The  class  having  covered  one  year  in  study  of  the  point 
music  notation  passes  directly  to  the  study  of  the  elements  of 
harmonic  notation,  in  New  York  Point,  where  daily  drill  in 
scales,  intervals,  chords  and  ear  tests  lays  the  foundation  for 
harmony.  The  latter  subject  is  then  carried  through  the  superl) 
work  called  "Alaterials  Used  in  Musical  Composition,"  by 
Goetschius,  which  is  in  New  York  Point.  At  some  period  of 
this  study,  usually  after  passing  through  concords  and  discords, 
the  study  of  harmony  is  suspended  until  the  class  has  acquired 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  simple  counterpoint,  using  bridge 
as  text  book,  also  in  New  York  Point,  after  which  harmony  is 
resumed  and  completed.  Students  in  harmony  and  in  counter- 
point have  daily  lessons  with  a  practice  period  of  thirty  minutes, 
ear  tests  being  persistently  made  throughout  each  course. 

A  thorough  daily  course  in  music  history  is  given,  using  the 
works  of  Filmore,  Macfarren  and  Ritter,  which  are  in  New 
York  Point. 

In  acoustics  the  New  York  Point  text  books  used  are  Helm- 
hotz  and  Brewer,  the  lessons  being  given  daily. 
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Music  form  and  aesthetics  have  daih-  periods,  being  ilhimined 
by  the  splendid  Hbrary  of  music  and  works  on  music  culture 
now  in  New  York  Point. 

Classes  in  terminology  use  selections  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Musical  Terms,  edited  in  New  York  Point  by  ^Ir.  B.  B. 
Huntoon. 

Staff  notation  is  taught  near  the  close  of  the  pupil's  course, 
and  for  this  purpose  apparatus  devised  in  this  school  is  used, 
which  consist  of  large  flat  cushions  with  raised  staves  made  of 
card  and  attachable  signs  made  of  wire. 

At  the  organ,  Stainer's  method  in  New  York  Point  serves 
as  foundation  work,  which  is  supplemented  by  a  list  of  pieces 
of  various  grades  of  difficulty. 

For  vocal  training  the  voice  of  ever}^  scholar  is  tested  each 
3^ear  and  assignment  made  to  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  mixed 
chorus,  to  the  junior  singing  class,  or  to  the  non-singer  list.  No 
pupil  is  placed  in  a  singing  class  who  is  unable  to  sing  or  to 
keep  the  pitch.  In  both  senior  and  junior  classes  ear  tests,  into- 
nation and  solfeggio  are  practiced  together  with  other  vocal 
work.  As  many  authors  and  as  varied  styles  of  composition  are 
taught  as  possible  for  the  educational  and  aesthetic  value  such 
variety  affords. 

The  New  York  Point  also  furnishes  text  books  on  tuning  the 
piano-forte,  the  study  of  the  violin,  the  guitar  and  how  to  teach 
brass  bands.  Indeed,  this  system  offers  mau}^  works  covering 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  music  culture,  all  valuable  to  the 
student,  and  available  for  future  use  when  school  days  are  ended. 

A  truly  valuable  feature  of  the  music  department  is  the  pupil 
recital.  These  recitals  should  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  say  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  when  the  entire  school  and  faculty  assemble 
to  hear  two  or  three  pupils  of  each  teacher  and  some  of  the  tutor's 
Dupils  interspersed  with  choruses,  and  with  songs  by  the  junior 
singing  class.  These  recitals  are  not  public,  being  as  informal 
as  possible,  without  special  preparation  further  than  the  regular 
lesson  affords.  Every  music  pupil  should,  in  turn,  have  an 
opportunity  to  play. 

The  objects  of  these  recitals  are: 

First,  to  give  courage  and  confidence  to  the  pupils  taking 
part. 

Second,  to  enable  the  music  pupils  to  hear  and  judge  of  the 
work  of  their  fellow  students. 

Third,  to  train  all  the  pupils  in  the  art  of  listening,  compar- 
ing and  acquiring  culture  and  taste. 
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Fourth,  to  suitably  prepare  pupils  for  appearance  on  public 
occasions. 

The  New  York  City  school  has  for  many  years  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  its  work  in  the  music  department  tested  by  the 
American  College  of  Musicians.  These  examinations  include  a 
performance  at  the  piano  or  at  the  organ  of  a  list  of  pieces  named 
by  the  examining  body,  and,  also,  a  written  examination  paper 
on  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Harmony,  counterpoint, 
music  history,  acoustics,  terminology,  staff  notation,  music  form 
and  aesthetics. 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  has  now  included  music  subjects 
with  its  other  tests  for  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the 
State,  and  hereafter  these  examinations  will  take  the  place  of 
those  formerly  made  by  the  American  College  of  Musicians. 

She  was  followed  by  Miss  Carman  and  Airs.  Heim,  and  by 
Messrs.  Shannon,  Foster,  Rucker,  Tewksbury,  Roberts,  Morey, 
Dow,  Wait  and  others,  in  what  was  the  liveliest  and  most  interest- 
ing experience  of  the  meeting. 

At  night,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Institution,  the  members 
of  the  Association  listened  to  an  entertainment  given  by  some 
of  the  musical  members  of  the  Indiana  Institute  and  of  the  As- 
sociation, which,  by  the  able  rendition  of  noble  music,  gave  great 
enjoyment  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  it. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  7 Chopin 

Mr.  W.  L.  Shannon  (Ind.) 

Fantasie    (Cello)    Servais 

'   Mr.   Adolph  Schellschmidt    (Ind.) 

a     The  Little  Bird Grieg 

b     To  the  Sea MacDozvell 

Mr.  Tewksbury  (N.  Y.) 

Heaven  Hath  Shed  a  Tear Kuchcn 

Miss  Fisher  (Ind.) 

Cello  obligato,  Mr.  Schellschmidt  (Ind.) 

A  Twilight  Picture  (organ)  .  .Harry  Riwe  Shelley 

Miss  Carman  (Ind.) 

a     The  Gondoliers Nevin 

b     In  Autumn MacDozvell 

Miss  Ahen  (N.  Y.) 
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The  morning  session  of  Thursday  was  opened  with  a  piano 
solo,  a  taranteUa  by  MacDowell,  so  beautifully  rendered  that  in 
response  to  the  continued  applause  the  young  lady,  Miss 
Genevieve  Wiley,  gave  as  an  encore  'The  Air  de  Ballet,"  by 
Chaminade. 

The  question  of  the  proper  enrollment  of  H.  H.  Johnson,  of 
the  West  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  Messrs.  Lucas,  Gardiner  and  Dunn. 
This  committee  subsequently  reported  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
been  correctly  enrolled  as  teacher  delegate,  which  report  was  re- 
ceived and  unanimously  approved. 

The  first  subject  discussed  was  what  is  the  best  method  of 
teaching  reading,  tablet  and  machine  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  etc. 

This  very  broad  question  was  taken  up  by  J.  J.  Dow,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
answered  by  him  at  length  in  the  large  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner to  be  expected  of  one  whose  experience,  both  as  teacher  and 
Superintendent,  had  extended  over  thirty  years.  Messrs.  Gardi- 
ner, Jones,  Walker,  Bledsoe,  Lucas,  Swindler,  Foster,  Delfino, 
Smith,  Dunn,  Huntoon,  Wait,  Shannon  and  Morey.  The  sub- 
•icct  of  pencil  writing  eliciting  some  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
A  discussion  upon  physical  culture  followed,  introduced  by 
Miss  Turner,  of  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  in  which 
Messrs.  Kelly,  Oliphant,  Foster,  Wait,  Morey,  Walker  and  Dow 
participated. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  spoke  as  follows  upon  the  topic  of  ''An  Exchange 
of  Teachers  Between  Schools  for  the  Blind :" 

EXCHANGE  OF  METHODS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND. 

•  Isolation  has  caused  inbreeding  in  the  work  of  our  schools 
for  the  blind.  Schools  have  been  founded  in  the  various  States, 
and  too  often,  through  choice  or  necessity,  those,  to  whom  their 
destinies  have  been  intrusted,  have  been  satisfied  to  continue 
along  their  own  line  without  taking  advantage  of  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere. 
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How  then  shall  the  schools  for  the  blind  secure  a  more  liberal 
exchange  of  means  and  methods  in  order  that  they  may  be 
mutually    helpful  to  each  other? 

1.  By  means  of  the  convention, 

A\'e  have  held  our  conventions  through  a  long  period  of  years, 
but  they  have  been  too  infrequent  and  too  narrow  in  their  scope. 
We  can  all  testify  as  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  discussions  which 
have  been  engaged  in  since  we  met  here ;  and  yet,  the  attendance, 
instead  of  being  seventy  or  eighty,  should  aggregate  se\'eral 
hundred.  Every  inducement  possible  should  be  offered  to  insure 
a  larger  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

We  should  have  an  official  stenographer  to  take  down  a  full 
account  of  all  the  discussions,  so  that  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  being  present  could  read  the  proceedings  and  thus 
be  aided  in  their  work. 

2.  Wq  should  have  an  official  organ.  AMien  ]\Ir.  Campbell 
first  discussed  the  publication  of  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and 
asked  my  co-operation  I  told  him  that  I  should  welcome  such  a 
magazine,  and  would  do  all  I  could  to  make  it  a  success;  but  I 
believed  if  such  a  magazine  hoped  to  secure  the  aid  and  support  of 
the  profession  at  large  it  must  be  representative,  and  should  be 
managed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1848.  I  mav  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  high  standard  reached  by  American 
schools  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  able  manner  in  which  this  organ  of  exchange  has  been  con- 
ducted and  edited.  It  has  always  been  directed  by  a  repre- 
sentative board  and  edited  by  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  that 
line  of  work,  and,  therefore,  those  teachers  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  access  to  a  complete  set  of  this  magazine  have  at  their 
command  a  full  discussion  of  the  many  difficult  problems  v\diich 
present  themselves  for  solution.  That  is  what  we  need.  All 
glory  to  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  already  made 
in  this  direction ;  but  let  us  hope,  in  order  to  make  the  magazine 
live,  it  will  become  a  truly  representative  organ  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  different  phases  of  our  work. 

3.  An  exchange  of  teachers. 

This  idea  may  seem  odd  and  impractical  to  some  of  you  as  it 
did  to  me  when  it  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  my  most 
enthusiastic  teachers,  but  the  more  I  thought  of  it  the  less  I  felt 
so. 

When  a  man  is  suddenly  ushered  into  this  line  of  work,  as 
are  many  of  the  executive  heads  as  well  as  teachers,  he  feels  that 
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he  is  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  After  he  comes  to  himself  he 
packsi  his  grip  and  takes  a  hurried  journey  to  visit  a  number  of 
the  most  progressive  schools  to  see  how  they  do  it.  This  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  do,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  cannot  get  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  is  really  being  done  in  this  way,  and  he 
returns  with  rather  a  vague  conception  of  just  what  he  should 
do  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  for  his  school.  How  much 
better  an  idea  we  could  get  of  what  our  neighbors  are  doing  if, 
like  some  of  the  large  universities  of  Europe  and  America,  we 
could  exchange  some  of  our  teachers  for  several  months,  or  even 
a  year  at  a  time.  I  am  sure  a  teacher,  after  teaching  his  subject 
under  an  entirely  different  environment  for  a  while  with  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  work  of  others,  would  return  to 
his  post  of  duty  with  his  horizon  broadened  and  better  prepared 
to  infuse  new  life  into  his  work.  A  change  of  viewpoint  is  most 
helpful  in  enabling  one  to  secure  a  proper  perspective.  This  is 
not  less  true  in  teaching  than  in  the  art  of  painting. 

John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superiiifcudcut, 
Maryland!  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

The  closing  session  of  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  opened  by  a  violin  solo  with  piano  accompaniment, 
the  selection  being  Rode's  Concerto  Xo.  7,  which  was  delightfully 
rendered  by  AMieatly  Glascock. 

Immediately  upon  its  close  Mr.  Wait  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  superintendent  and 
music  teachers  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  beautiful  music 
rendered  at  each  session  of  the  Association.  There  being  no 
objection  ]\Ir.  Wait  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  given  to  the 
superintendent,  the  music  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  very  able  and  enjoyable  musical 
recitations  that  have  opened  each  one  of  our  sessions.  Their 
rendition  has  testified  to  the  wise  instruction  imparted  by  the 
teachers  and  the  apt  appreciation  of  the  pupils,  whose  highly 
creditable  performances  have  vindicated  the  claim  made  as  to  the 
excellence  of  the  , musical  instruction  given  in  schools  for  the 
Blind. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 
The  election  of  officers  was  then  held,  with  the  following  re- 
sult (a  single  ballot  being  cast  for  each  by  a  vote  of  the  As- 
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sociation,  except  for  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee)  : 
President,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent  Kentucky  Institute 
for  BHnd;  First  Vice-President,  S.  D.  Lucas,  Superintendent 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Bhnd;  Second  Vice-President,  W.  L. 
Walker,  Superintendent  South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  B.  Wait,  Principal 
emeritus  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  Recording  Secretary, 
T.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  ^^^estern  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  Illinois 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  various  ballots  for  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee resulted  as  follows :  O.  H.  Burritt,  Superintendent 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Blind,  Chairman;  J.  J.  Dow,  Super- 
intendent Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind ;  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Superintendent  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind;  J.  T.  Morey, 
Superintendent  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind;  S.  M.  Green, 
Superintendent  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Congressional  Legislation,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  was  continued ;  the 
President  filling  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  deaths  of  ]\Iessrs. 
Anagnos  and  Morrison,  by  the  appointment  of  Edw.  M.  Van 
Cleve,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  J.  T.  Morey,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Committee  on  Courtesies  reported  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  unanimously  approved  and  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  extended 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind 
for  the  cordial  invitation  which  has  made  possible  the  meeting 
at  their  Institution,  and  for  the  generous  and  considerate  pro- 
visions which  have  been  made  by  them  for  the  comfort  of  their 
guests ; 

That  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  unsparing 
efforts  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  by  which  all  of  our 
wants  have  been  anticipated  and  w^e  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
we  were  in  the  house  of  our  friends ; 

That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  Mayor  Bookwalter  for  his 
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cordial  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  and  to 
all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school  who  have  contributed 
to  our  comfort  and  pleasure. 

The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  and  found  them 
correct  in  every  particular  and  an  unexpended  balance  after  all 
indebtedness  had  been  paid  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars and  ninety  seven  cents  ($132.97). 

The  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology  reported  as  follows : 
Dr.  William  Taylor. 

Since  the  last  convention  the  Alabama  Schools  for  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Taylor,  who  died  at  his  hojne  in  Talladega,  Alabama,  April  7, 
1907. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  August  18,  1824. 
When  a  boy,  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Talladega, 
Alabama,  with  his  parents,  and  resided  there  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  life.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  with  honors  in 
1848.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  gave  it  up  to 
go  to  California,  in  1849,  ^vhen  the  gold  fever  swept  over  the 
country.  He  returned  to  Talladega  in  1851.  During  the  war 
he  did  eminent  service  on  the  Confederate  side  as  surgeon,  first  in 
the  Seventh  Alabama  Regiment,  then  in  the  Tenth  Alabama  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  later  as  chief  surgeon  of 
W^ilcox's  Brigade. 

The  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Taylor,  written  by  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  H.  Johnson,  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

''Tn  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor  the  State,  the  county  and  the 
community  suffer  a  distinct  loss,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  community, 
we  share  in  this  bereavement,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  sustained 
a  loss  peculiar  to  ourselves  and  second  only  to  that  of  hi?  im- 
mediate family.  This  will  not  seem  strange  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the 
original  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  in 
i860,  and  before  his  death  was  the  only  person  living  who  had 
any  connection  with  the  schools  at  the  time  of  their  establish- 
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ment,  and  that  through  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  politics 
he  remained  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  was  the  steadfast  friend 
of  the  schools  and  every  interest  for  which  they  stood. 

''All  of  his  mature  life  was  spent  in  this  community,  and  the 
manner  of  his  life  is  known  to  all  men.  Broad-minded,  dignified 
and  gentle,  his  was  an  attractive  personality.  Learned,  liberal  in 
his  views,  steadfast  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  right,  his  charac- 
ter was  an  inspiration  to  the  young.  Unselfish,  generous,  loyal, 
he  bound  his  friends  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel. 

"A  long  residence  in  the  country,  in  a  home  of  his  own  making, 
an  intimate  association  with  nature,  with  birds  and  wild  animals, 
time  for  reflection  were  the  means  of  developing  what  was 
strongest  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  love  for  locality, 
hospitality,  an  open,  frank,  generous  nature,  a  love  for  helpless 
creatures.  Brave  himself  he  admired  courage  in  others.  Living 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  more  than  ordinary  faculties,  he 
was  deeply  touched  and  drawn  by  the  infirmities  of  others.  It 
was  this  characteristic  of  the  man  that  made  him  primarily  the 
friend  that  he  was  to  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  our  State. 

"During  his  long  term  of  service,  nearly  half  a  century,  he  was 
a  regular  attendant  upon  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  was  out  of  the  State  in  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  Armies,  he  missed,  perhaps,  less  than 
a  half  dozen  of  the  meetings  of  the  board.  His  service  was  given 
without  compensation  of  any  kind;  his  only  reward  consisted 
in  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  person  connected  with  the  schools. 
In  his  death  we  feel  that  we  have  suffered  with  one  exception  the 
greatest  loss  the  schools  have  sustained  in  th^ir  history — when 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  wife  passed  away  the  schools  lost  those  who 
were  their  inspiration  as  well  as  founders — we  mourn  his  loss  as 
those  who  feel  that  something  has  gone  that  cannot  be  replaced. 
Other  friends  to  the  schools  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised;  the  work 
will  go  on  with  increasing  life  and  usefulness,  but  we  can  hardly 
look  forward  to  another  such  example  of  length  of  service  or 
depth  of  devotion." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  R.  Lord. 

Mrs.  Lord  was  born  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  April  28,  18 19,  and 
died  in  Batavia,  New  York,  May  24,  1908.  Her  parents  came 
from  New  England  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  In  that  pioneer  home  she  acquired  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift,  and  that  fidelity  which  was  her  life-long  characteristic. 
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In  1838  Mrs.  Lord  entered  Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
as  a  student,  dividing  her  time  between  the  college  and  the 
Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Kirtland,  of  which  her 
father  was  a  trustee.  She  did  not  graduate  from  the  college, 
but  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1901. 

Mrs.  Lord  was  married  to  Dr.  Asa  D.  Lord  in  1842.  For 
five  years  they  labored  together  in  the  Kirtland  Seminary.  Dr. 
Lord  then  was  called  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  introduce  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  the  first  graded  school  system  in  that 
State.  Mrs.  Lord  was  preceptress  of  that  school.  In  1856  Dr.  Lord 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Mrs.  Lord  then  began  nearly  thirty  years  of  devoted, 
skillful  educational  work  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  went  to  Batavia  in  1868,  Dr.  Lord  to  be 
Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the  BHnd.  Dr.  Lord 
died  on  March  7,  1875,  and  for  two  years  Mrs.  Lord  continued 
in  the  superintendency  as  her  husband's  successor.  Mrs.  Lord 
remained  in  the  school  until  1883.  It  has  been  said  of  Mrs.  Lord 
that  she  taught  more  blind  persons  to  read  than  any  other  teacher 
in  this  country,  and  probably  more  than  any  other  teacher  in  the 
world. 

She  w^as  summoned  back  to  her  college,  Oberlin,  in  1884,  to 
become  assistant  principal  in  the  woman's  department.  In  1894 
she  was  styled  assistant  dean,  continuing  as  such  until  1900, 
wdien  she  severed  her  active  connections  with  the  institution. 
Mrs.  Lord  continued  her  residence  at  the  college  until  the  fall 
of  1904,  when  she  returned  to  Batavia  to  reside  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Fiske  Tarbox. 

Mrs.  Lord  was  a  model  of  fidelity  and  punctuality  and  quiet 
efficiency  in  whatever  station  she  was  called  to  fill,  whether  in 
the  household,  the  school,  the  chapel  services,  or  the  services  of 
her  church.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  quiet  strength  of  her 
personality,  for  her  strong  womanly  instinct  and  her  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  highest  Christian  ideal.  The  many  hundred  blind 
people  w^ho  came  under  her  fostering  care  and  knew  the  magic 
of  her  teaching  art  at  the  two  schools  over  which  her  husband 
so  long  presided  will  ever  bear  her  in  grateful  and  affectionate 
remembrance  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors. 

(Copy  of  resolutions  passed  b}^  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  May  26,  1908)  : 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  have  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Lord,  who,  for  many  years,  was  connected  with  our  school 
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in  the  capacity  of  teacher  and  superintendent.  Her  many  excel- 
lent cjualities  of  mind  and  character,  her  devotion  to  the  school 
and  its  pupils,  and  her  personal  interest  in  those  who  came  under 
her  care  have  left  her  mark  for  time  and  eternity  upon  the  lives 
and  souls  of  hundreds  of  her  former  pupils,  and  many  of  the 
traditions  of  our  school  are  'lengthened  shadows'  of  her  great- 
ness. By  her  death  this  community  and  our  school,  as  well  as 
her  own  family,  suffer  a  distinct  loss." 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

Among  the  greatest  losses  which  the  cause  for  the  blind  has 
sustained  in  recent  years  was  that  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who,  for  thirty  years,  had  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  this  Association  and  in  all  that  pertained  to 
this  work. 

Born  in  Epirus,  Greece,  his  early  years  were  spent  in  a 
struggle  for  a  liberal  education,  which  later  paved  the  way  to 
his  efforts  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  his  native  land,  this,  ni 
turn,  becoming  the  foundation  for  his  great  work  of  emancipat- 
ing the  blind  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  the  stigma  of 
dependence  and  mendicancy. 

From  the  time  that  he  came  to  this  country,  in  1867,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  in  1906,  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  As  Dr.  Howe's  assistant  in  his  great  work 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Anagnos  grew  into  the  position  of  director,  to  which  he 
was  formally  appointed  on  Dr.  Howe's  death  in  1876.  During 
his  close  association  with  the  great  pioneer  Mr.  Anagnos  had 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Dr.  Howe's  principles  and 
imbued  with  his  spirit.  These  principles  have  been  maintained, 
and  the  spirit  which  Dr.  Howe  infused  into  the  work  has  never 
been  suffered  to  lose  its  potency.  But  from  the  time  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  took  the  reins  of  government  to  the  end  of  his  career 
there  was  steady  advance  in  every  department  of  the  school,  and, 
although  modestly  disclaiming  his  own  share  in  this  and  at- 
tributing it  all  to  Dr.  Howe's  ideas,  which  he  had  fostered,  the 
personality  and  achievements  of  the  later  prophet  are  not  to  be 
lost  under  the  enveloping  folds  of  the  mantle  which  had 
descended  upon  him. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  a  firm  believer  in  higher  education  for  the 
blind,  and  during  his  superintendency  the  course  of  the  school 
was  extended  and  the  curriculum  enlarged  until  Perkins  Insti- 
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tution  offered  to  its  blind  students  the  equivalent  of  what  their 
seeing  brothers  and  sisters  could  receive  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  a  post-graduate  course  they  were  fitted  for  college. 
Recognition  of  the  achievements  of  the  graduates  through  the 
gift  of  diplomas  was  begun  in  1878,  and  before  ten  years  had 
elapsed  an  Alumnae  Association  had  been  formed,  which,  under 
]Mr.  Anagnos's  inspiration,  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  the 
school  and  to  the  blind  outside  of  the  school  wherever  help  could 
be  given  through  the  aid  of  one  of  these  fine,  zealous  women. 

It  was  through  this  agency  that  Mr.  Anagnos  began  his 
pioneer  work  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind  in  1893,  and  much  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  cjuiet,  unostentatious  way  before  the 
State  legislature,  in  1900,  roused  to  action  by  public  sentiment 
on  this  subject,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing the  adult  blind  in  their  homes  and  placed  the  management  in 
Mr.  Anagnos's  hands.  He  wa^  ecjual  to  the  charge  entrusted 
to  him ;  and  many  have  been  the  homes  made  brighter  through 
this  instrumentality,  and  many  are  the  voices  raised  in  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  teachers  for  the  mental  food  furnished 
by  this  means. 

Another  great  task  which  Mr.  Anagnos  set  for  himself  and 
triumphantly  accomplished  was  the  establishment  of  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Dr.  Howe  in  the  form  of  an  amply  endow^ed  printing 
press,  known  as  the  How^e  Memorial  Press,  the  fruits  of  which 
have  blessed  the  blind  reader  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  countless  years  to  come. 

Early  in  the  eighties  Mr.  Anagnos's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  plight  of  the  little  blind  child,  for  whom,  when  under  nine 
years  of  age,  no  provision  has  thus  far  been  made.  AA^ith  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  see  a  demand  was  to  seek  to  supply  it  at  once,  and 
it  W'as  so  in  this  case.  The  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  magnifi- 
cently endowed  through  the  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
believers  and  supporters,  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  the  zeal 
and  perseverence  of  its  founder,  who  used  laughingly  to  say  that 
the  only  true  epitaph  for  him  would  be  the  replica  of  a  begging- 
hand. 

While  these  splendid  endowments  were  being  gathered  the 
funds  of  the  parent  school  were  increasing  to  keep  pace  w^ith  its 
growing  needs,  although  not  in  the  proportion  of  the  kinder- 
garten funds,  and  not  to  an  extent  which  would  relieve  from 
anxious  forethought  those  having  the  finances  in  charge.  If 
Mr.  Anagnos  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  his  work  it  is 
altogether  probable,  according  to  his  statement  to  friends  before 
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sailing,  that  his  attention  would  have  been  directed  to  increasing 
the  financial  resources  of  the  main  institution  so  as  to  bring 
about  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  this  department  from  its  present 
constricted  quarters — a  move  which  he  had  contemplated  since 
1895,  and  had  expected  to  accomplish  by  1910. 

The  accumulation  of  these  great  funds  was  due  solely  to  Mr. 
Anagnos's  wholehearted  enthusiasm,  absolute  integrity  and 
steadfast  economy.  Every  cent  given  for  a  specific  purpose  was 
expended  judiciously  for  that  purpose;  every  donor  knew  that  it 
was  so,  and  the.  voluntary  contributions  continued  and  increased 
in  spite  of  the  many  channels  into  which  philanthropy  may  flow 
in  these  days.  This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  personality 
of  Michael  Anagnos. 

During  Dr.  Howe's  lifetime  some  efforts  were  made  to  pre- 
serve all  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  Perkins  Institution, 
the  reports  of  kindred  institutions  and  the  periodicals  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  With  the  building  of  a  brick  extension  in 
1892  for  the  housing  of  the  library,  these  matters  were  collected 
in  a  fireproof  room  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  special  library 
pertaining  to  blindness  and  the  blind.  This  enterprise  received 
a  decided  impetus  from  Mr.  Anagnos's  visit  in  1900  to  the  great 
library  at  the  institution  in  Vienna,  the  value  of  which  he  was 
quick  to  recognize  and  eager  to  reproduce  in  this  country.  On 
his  return  home  he  began  in  good  earnest  to  collect  a  special 
reference  library  which  should  be  worthy  of  the  name,  and  should 
possess  great  value  to  all  students  along  these  lines  of  work. 
That  he  succeeded  well  can  be  attested  by  several  close  students 
who  have  used  this  library,  and  by  experts  who  have  examined 
it.  It  is  second  only  to  the  great  collection  in  Vienna  and 
possesses  some  rare  works  which  that  library  has  failed  to  secure. 
A  catalogue  of  its  English  division  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  but,  unfortunately,  did  not  appear 
until  after  his  death.  This  library  is  another  memorial  to  his 
untiring  energies  and  boundless  earnestness  of  purpose. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Anagnos's  good  qualities  as  a  director 
may  be  counted  his  rare  ability  in  selecting  his  assistants, 
inspiring  them  with  his  indomitable  zeal  and  retaining  their 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  He  gave  generous  recognition 
of  their  helpfulness  to  him.  'T  have  no  subordinates"  he  was 
wont  to  say.  'T  am  surrounded  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
co-workers,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  for  duties  performed 
and  success  achieved."  To  all  these,  as  well  as  to  all  the  worthy 
blind,  he  was  a  father  in  very  truth ;  and  in  larger  and  smaller 
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wherever  his  presence  is  missed,  even  though  the  inspiration  he 
'gave  remains  to  aid  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  which  he  has 
laid  down. 

Michael  Anagnos. 

Epirus,  Greece,  November  7,  1837. 
Turn  Severin,  Roumania,  June  29,  1906. 

A  deep  thinker,  a  w^ise  counsellor,  a  prophet  of  good,  a  great- 
hearted lover  of  mankind,  a  true  and  far-seeing  leader  of  the 
blind  along  the  higher  paths. 


FREDERICK  DOUGLAS  MORRISON. 

BY   H.   R.   LATIMER. 

Frederick  Douglas  Morrison,  forty  years  Superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  and  prominent  in  the  world 
of  education  and  philanthrophy,  was  born  in  Hartford  County, 
Md.,  September  3,  1837,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  October  8,  1904. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mansel  Edward  and  Susannah  Elizabeth 
Morrison,  and  his  maternal  great-grandfather  was  Israel  Morris, 
executor  to  William  Penn,  Jr.  On  his  father's  side  he  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  highminded  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
one  of  whom,  removing  to  Pennsylvania  in  1737  and  taking  up 
lands  along  the  Brandywine,  became  the  first  of  several  gener- 
ations of  successful  farmers.  On  his  mother's  side  he  came  of 
an  old  English  family,  whose  representative,  Anthony  Morris, 
removed  to  Philadelphia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Avhere 
he  and  his  descendants  figured  prominently  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  what  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  new  world. 
Three  members  of  the  Morris  family  were,  in  successive 
generations,  mayors  of  Philadelphia;  while  one  of  these  w^as  so 
acceptable  to  the  people  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  time  in  order  to  avoid  serving  a  third  term.  Coming  of 
such  ancestry,  himself  ''a  gentleman  by  birth,  training  and 
natural  disposition,"  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Mr.  ^Morrison 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  his  chosen  profession. 

He  received  his  academic  training  at  AA^est  Chester,  and 
taught  in  both  the  private  and  public  schools  of  his  native  coun- 
ty. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  his 
well  known  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause  prevented  him 
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from  entering  the  profession.  In  1861  he  became  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  near  Baltimore;  and  in 
1863  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  facuhy  of  Girard  College, 
Pennsylvania.  In  both  of  these  institutions  his  work  was 
characterized  by  exceptional  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 

In  April,  1864,  urged  by  his  friend,  William  Chapin,  ihen 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
iV'Iorrison  entered  upon  his  life's  great  work  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore.  This 
school  was  founded  in  1853,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  three  Superintendents 
prior  to  Mr.  Morrison,  to  whom  is  due  no  little  credit  for  the 
part  they  played  in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  Maryland.  To  Mr.  Morrison,  however,  fell  the 
herculean  task,  and  to  him  belongs  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit, 
for  he  took  the  school  when  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy — small  in 
numbers,  poorly  equipped  and  inadequately  housed — and  brought 
it,  by  persistent  efforts  and  exceptional  judgment,  to  the  front 
rank  among  schools  for  the  blind  at  home  and  abroad. 

Permit  me,  in  this  connection,  to  say  that  the  curricula  of  the 
leading  schools  for  the  blind,  especially  of  those  in  America,  are 
by  no  means  inferior  to  the  curricula  of  schools  for  the  seeing. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  every  blind  student  entering  college  has  done  so  with  a 
higher  average  than  the  general  run  of  his  classmates,  and  has 
stood  well  throughout  the  entire  course.  Moreover,  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  education  hitherto  g-iven  the  blind  of  Maryland 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  the 
Maryland  school  can  show  from  the  list  of  its  former  pupils  more 
college  men  than  almshouse  paupers,  while  the  loyalty  of  the 
pupils  to  their  late  Superintendent  is  a  living  monument  to  his 
wisdom  and  ability. 

When  Mr.  Morrison  first  took  charge  there  were  but  twenty- 
one  pupils  under  instruction,  yet  the  school  had  already  outgrown 
its  quarters  in  the  old  Paca  mansion  on  Saratoga  Street.  At 
his  suggestion,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  his  personal  effort, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  was  induced  to  appropriate 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  suit- 
able building.  Several  smaller  sums  from  private  subscribers 
and  from  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  were  secured,  and  in 
1868  the  school  was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  East 
North  Avenue.  ■* 

From  this  time  forward  the  history  of  the  institution  shows 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  character  of  its  appliances,  methods 
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and  curriculum.  The  erection,  in  1878,  of  a  shop  for  broom 
making,  mattress  making  and  chair  caning,  where  a  number  of 
bhnd  men  are  regularly  employed  at  living  wages,  testifies  to 
Mr.  Morrison's  genuine  and  practical  interest  in  the  after  life  of 
his  own  pupils,  as  well  as  in  that  of  such  blind  as,  for  different 
reasons,  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  school- 
ing. The  erection  of  a  gymnasium  in  1888,  and  of  Newcomer 
Hall,  an  ideal  school  building,  in  1895,  added  materially  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  The  department  for  colored  blind  and 
deaf  was  organized  in  1872.  This  department,  originally  located 
on  S.  Broadway,  was  removed  in  1879  to  the  old  Paca  mansion, 
but,  recently,  under  the  management  of  the  present  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  it  has  been  removed  to  Overlea, 
near  Parkville. 

In  1865  Mr.  Morrison  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Patrick,  a  re- 
fined and  accomplished  woman,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
was  his  constant  help  and  inspiration.  She  died  in  1897,  niourned 
by  all  who  ever  knew  her,  leaving  one  son — George  C.  Morrison, 
lawyer  and  financier,  now  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust 
and  Guarantee  Company. 

Mr.  Morrison's  activities  were  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
particular  profession.  He  was  director,  respectively,  of  The 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
of  The  Charity  Organization,  of  The  Maryland  Institute  of  x\rt 
and  Design,  and  of  The  Provident  Savings  Bank.  There  was 
no  phase  of  public  life  in  which  he  was  not  interested,  and  no 
department  of  his  own  work  with  which  he  was  not  conversant. 
He  served  two  terms  as  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  twice  visited  Europe  in  the 
interests  of  his  profession. 

His  insight,  judgment  and  experience  made  Mr.  Morrison  a 
safe  counsellor  of  the  young,  and  his  interest  in  whatever  was 
of  moment  to  pupil  or  teacher,  begat  on  their  part  a  confidence 
in  him  which  was  of  the  highest  good.  In  a  word  Mr.  Morrison 
w^as  a  good  man,  an  able  Superintendent,  and  a  loyal  friend. 
The  blind  were  ever  nearest  his  heart,  and  he  labored  incessantly 
for  them.  It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  wd  who  knew  him 
best  and  loved  him  most  fell  confident  that  the  coming  generation, 
as  we  do  now,  will  place  him,  where  he  so  justly  deserves  to  be, 
among  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  last  topic  for  discussion,  "Can  the  liberality  that  has 
thoughtfully   provided   pensions   in   special   cases    for   invalided 
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and  superannuated  teachers  be  properly  extended  to  include 
teachers  in  special  schools?"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  H.  John- 
son, of  the  West  Virginia  Institute,  and  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  H.  H.  Johnson,  of  the  West  Virginia  Institute; 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  H.  K.  Porter,  Trustee  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait, 
Principal  emeritus  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind;  and 
B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind,  with 
power  to  add  at  their  discretion  to  the  committee,  was,  on  motion, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  confer  with  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
others  as  to  the  desirability  of  bestowing  pensions  on  deserving 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  the  State  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  edit  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  for  publication;  and  the  President,  Mr.  George  S.  Wil- 
son, and  the  Secretary,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  see  to  its  printing,  and  to  incorporate  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1906,  so 
far  as  practicable. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  1910  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


APPENDIX. 


A 

List  of  Members  of  the  American   Association   of  In- 
structors OF  THE  Blind  Present  at  the  Ninteenth 
Biennial    Meeting,    Held    at    the    Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Blind^  July  14,  15 
AND  16,  1908. 


Alabama  Schools  for  the  Blind.  Col.  G.  A.  Joiner,  trustee  dele- 
gate; J.  H.  Johnson,  superintendent;  J.  S.  Graves,  teacher 
delegate. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind.    S.  D.  Lucas,  superintendent. 

Colorado  School  for  the  Blind.  Herbert  R.  Chapman,  teacher 
delegate. 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind.    G.  F.  Oliphant,  superintendent. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  Arthur  Jewell,  trustee  delegate; 
G.  W.  Jones,  superintendent;  R.  W.  Woolston,  teacher 
delegate. 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.  F.  F.  Wiley,  trustee  delegate; 
George  S.  Wilson,  superintendent;  W.  T.  Shannon,  teacher 
delegate. 

Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Thos.  D.  Osborn,  trustee  dele- 
gate; B.  B.  Huntoon,  superintendent;  Susan  B.  Merwin, 
teacher  delegate. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  superin- 
tendent. 

Michigan  Employment  Institute  for  the  Blind.  A.  M.  Shotwell, 
teacher  delegate. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind.    J.  J.  Dow,  superintendent. 
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Missouri  School  for  the  Bhnd.  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent; 
Miss  Effie  L.  Hopkins,  teacher  delegate. 

Montana  School  for  the  Blind.     L.  E.  Milligan,  superintendent. 

Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Blind.    J.  T.  Morey,  superintendent. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind.  W.  B.  Wait,  principal 
emeritus;  Everett  B.  Tewksbury,  teacher  delegate. 

North  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Blind.    John  E.  Ray,  principal. 

North  Dakota.     B.  P.  Chappie,  superintendent. 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Oscar  Shepherd,  trustee  dele- 
gate; Edw.  Van  Cleve,  superintendent;  James  E.  Foster, 
teacher  delegate. 

Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind.     H.  F.  Gardiner,  principal. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.  O.  H.  Burritt,  superin- 
tendent ;  Liborio  Delfino,  teacher  delegate. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  E. 
E.  Allen,  director. 

South  Carolina  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
W.  L.  Walker,  superintendent. 

Texas  Institute  for  the  Blind.    J.  M.  Dunn,  teacher  delegate. 

Washington  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind.  George 
H.  Mullins,  teacher  delegate. 

West  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Thos.  S.  Mci\loney, 
superintendent;  Miss  O.  H.  J.  Harris,  teacher  delegate. 

West  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
J.  T.  Rucker,  superintendent;  H.  H.  Johnson,  teacher  dele- 
gate. 

AA'isconsin  School  for  the  Blind.  Harvey  Clark,  superintendent; 
Miss  M,  A.  Turner,  teacher  delegate. 

LIST  OF  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

F.  H.  Manning,  Talladega,  Ala. 

Louisa  Sloan,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Mr.  Lafe,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Jones,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Miss  Olive  Augenbaugh,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Adelaide  Carmen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Miss  Nannie  Crampton,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Evans,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miss  Lula  Fisher,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miss  Mabel  Hauk,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Miss  Florence  Reynolds,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Adolph  Schellschmidt,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  F.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Shannon,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heim,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Rexford,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Fred  McCartney,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chas.  Chadwick,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bertha  Carver,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Herman  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wheatly  Glascock,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ralph  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Genevieve  Wiley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chas.  Hansen,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John  D.  Gregory,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Miss  Margaret  Dow,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Miss  H.  A.  Babcock,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mary  B.  Allen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  Roberts,  Columbus,  O. 
Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jesse  Richard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Miss  Lucy  Johnson,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Mrs.  Pendla  Clark,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd  was 
organized  at  IndianapoHs,  August  lo,  1871,  eighteen  institu- 
tions represented. 

A.  D.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  BHnd,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  President. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  BHnd,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  BHnd,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents;  W.  B. 
Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary. 

W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  was  elected  Recording  Secretary;  F.  D.  Morrison,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
Treasurer. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  H.  Little,  W.  H.  Churchman,  J. 
M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster  were  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  in  session  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  twenty  institutions  represented, 
August  20,  21,  22,  1872. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  A.  D.  Lord,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York 

State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

W.  H.  Churchman,  A.  M. 
Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       W.  D.  Williams. 
Treasurer,  -  -  F.  D.  Morrison. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  G.  L.  Smead,  S.  -A.  Knapp, 
J.  M.  Sturtevant  and  H.  R.  Foster. 
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The  third  meetmg  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Bhnd  was  held  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  seventeen 
institutions  being  represented,  August  i8,  19,  20,  1874. 

The  fohowing  officers  were  elected : 
President,    Wm.    Chapin,    Superintendent    Pennsylvania    Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,    W.    D.    Williams,    Principal    of    the   Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -      B.  B,  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  M.  Anagnos. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.  D.  Lord,  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vant,  J.  D.  Parker,  F.  D.  Morrison. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  twenty-five  institutes  being  repre- 
sented, August  15,  16,  17,  1876. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  W.  H.  Churchman,  Superintendent  Indiana  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord  and  G.  L.  Smead. 

Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Dr.  J.  McWorkman. 

Executive  Committee,   W.   B.   Wait,   F.   D.   Morrison,   W^   D. 
Williams,  M.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Little. 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ohio  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,  twenty-four  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, August  21,  22,  23,  1878. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  G.  L.  Smead,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institute 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  F.  D.  Morrison,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 
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Corresponding  Secretary,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  Howard  Hunter,  W.  D 
Williams,  Dr.  J.  McWorkman,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  twenty-five  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, August  17,  18,  19,  1880. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Mr.  F.  D.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  J.  Howard  Hunter, 

W.  D.  Williams. 
Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  G.  L.  Smead,  Dr.  J.  Mc- 
Workman, Geo.  H.  Miller,  H.  A.  Gudger. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  fourteen  institutions  being  represented, 
August  15,  16,  17,  1882. 

In  the  absence  of  the  officers  elected  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger,  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  was  elected  President 
pro  tempore,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Dow  and  Miss  A.  I.  Hobart,  Vice- 
Presidents  pro  tempore. 

At  the  regular  time  for  choosing  officers  the  following  were 
elected : 
President,  Mr.  George  H.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  J.  J.  Dow,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Little. 

Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
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Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.    Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  T.  F.  McCune,  J.  T.  Sibley, 
F.  D.  Morrison,  F.  W.  Phillips. 

The  eighth  meeting  af  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  twenty  institutions  being  represented, 
August  19,  20,  21,  1884. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  A.  G.  Clement,  H.  L.  Hall. 

Corresponding  Secretar}^,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Otis  Patten. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  J.  Dow,  F.  D.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Uiile,  Frank  Battles. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  twenty-four  institutions  being 
represented,  July  6,  7,  8,  1886. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  W.  D.  Williams,  Principal  Georgia  Academy  for  the 

Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little,  J.  C.  Graves. 

Corresponding  Secretary,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison,  Geo.  H. 
Miller,  J.  J.  Dow,  J.  T.  Sibley. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  Baltimore,  Md.,  twenty-three  institutions  being  repre- 
sented, July  10,  II,  12,  1888. 
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Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  W.  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 

the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  W.  J.  Young,  A.  H.  Dymond, 

Corresponding  Secretary,       F.  D.  Morrison. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Bat^cock. 

Executive  Committee,  F.  D.  Morrison,  George  H.  Miller,  S 
Link,  C.  H.  Miller,  Frank  Battles. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
structors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Illinois  Institute  for 
Blind,   Jacksonville,    111.,    twenty-one    institutions   being    re: 
sented,  July  15,  16,  17,  1890. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  John  H.  Dye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  Arka^i 

School  for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little. 

Dr.  John  T.  Sibley. 
Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  A.  G.  Clements,  F.  D.  Mc 
son,  A.  H.  Dymond,  T.  F.  McCune. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
structors  of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Ontario  Institution 
the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ont.,  twenty-three  institutions  being  re 
sented,  July  5,  6,  7,  1892. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little 
called  to  preside  over  the  sessions  of  this  meeting.     Subseque 
officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  A.  H.  Dymond,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Institute 

the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  A.  G.  Clement,  Dr.  H.  P.  FricI 

Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
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Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Lmim. v.  M'    "^etcr 
Fairly,  E.  E.  Allen,  F.  H.  Hall. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y  ,  twenty- 
five  institutions  being  represented,  July  17,  18,  i  -.  1894. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  J.  J.  Dow,  Superintendent  Minnesota  School  for  the 

Blind,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  T.  S.  Doyle,  Rev.  V  .   '     Todd. 

Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  H.  C.  Jacob,  F.  D.  Morrison, 
Lynn  S.  Pease,  H.  N.  Felkel. 

The  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  American  As^ociauv.-.  .ji  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  twenty-three  institutions 
being  represented,  July  14,  15,  16,  1896. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
['resident,  -  -  F.  D.  Morrison. 

V^ice-Presidents,  -  Gardner  Fuller,  A.  t     -      .  .,i'il. 

Corresponding  Secretar}^,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Rfxording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Geo..  H. 
Miller,  W.  H.  Glascock,  F.  H.  Place. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Ass(Jciation  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Michigan  Institute  fcjr  the 
Blind,  Lansing,  Mich.,  twenty-three  institutions  being  repre- 
sented. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follow^s : 
President,  M.  Anagnos,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 

'  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Vice-Presidents,  -  John  E.  Ray,  E.  P.  Church. 

Corresponding  Secretary,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  Stephen  Babcock. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  John  E.  Ray,  A.  H.  Dymond, 
W.  A.  Jo-.es,  E.  E.  Allen. 

The  >jxLr'c>!th  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  twenty-one  insti- 
tutions being  represented,  July  9,  10,  11,  1902. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  John  E.  Ray,  Principal  of  the  North  Carolina  School 

for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  J.  H.  Johnson,  O.  H.  Burritt. 

Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B,  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  W.  L.  Walker. 

Executive  Cc^mmittee,  W.  B.  Wait  M.  Anagnos,  E.  E.  Allen,  A. 

H.  Dyn.    .d,  N.  F.  Walker. 


The  sevt^nteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors ot  the  Blind  met  in  the  hall  of  Congresses  at  the 
Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  twenty-nine  institutions 
being  represented,  July  20,  21,  22,  1904. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  J.  TI.  Johnson,  Principal  Alabama  Schools  for  Deaf 

and  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,^  ^^^--^^^^    Rev.  G.  L.  Smead,  D.D. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wood. 
Corresponding  Secretary,       W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  George  S.  Wilson. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  F.  D.  Morrison,  M.  Anagnos, 
E.  E  Allen,  W.  L.  Walker. 
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The  eighteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Bhnd  was  held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  Salem,  Ore.,  August  21,  22,  23,  1906. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,    George  S.   Wilson,    Superintendent  Indiana   School 

for  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  Harvey  Clark,-0.  H.    '  irritt. 

Corresponding  Secretary,       E.  E.  Allen. 
Recording  Secretary,       -       B.  B.  Huntoon. 
Treasurer,  -  -  J.  H.  Freeman. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  B.  Wait,  J.  J.  Dow,  S.  M,  Green,  J. 
H.  Johnson,  G.  W.  Jones. 

The  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  14,  15,  16,  1908. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent  Kentu«:ky  Institution 

for  the  Blind. 
Vice-Presidents,  -  S.  D.  Lucas,  W.  L.  Walker. 

Corresponding  Secretary,      W.  B.  Wait. 
Recording  Secretary,      -      T.  S.  McAloney. 
Treasurer,  -  -  G.  W.  Jones. 

Executive  Committee,  O.  H.  Burritt,  J.  J.  Dow,  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
J.  T.  Morey,  S.  M.  Green. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  i.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Associa- 
tion OF  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Article  2.    The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows : 

First.  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  ^everal  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Second.    The  Superintendents  of  the  several   Institutions   for  the   Blind 

Third.  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
T  cache rs  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  members 
.;c  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Article  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  2 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  ar 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  five  members. 

Article  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the  adoptior 
of  this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  shall  b( 
'tu]y  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indicated  by  their  respectiv( 
titles. 

Article  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during  th( 
vf-ar ,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Corn- 
mi  itcc 


BY-LAWS. 


I.  The  members  of  this  Association  present  at  any  time  appointed  foi 
a  meeting  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of  general  discussior 
and  adjournment. 

Representatives  from  eight  Institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum  fo: 
the  transaction  of  any  business. 

JI.  The  President,  or  a  Vice-President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi 
dent  uid  both  Vice-Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the  majority  fo: 
the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Association. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Opening  exercises. 

2.  Pleading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  business. 

4.  Ret.orts  from  the  Executive  and  other  committees. 
S-     treading  communications. 

IV.  Ail  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 
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dl   resolutions   shall   be   reduced  to   writing  and   subscribed   by   the 
e  of  the  member  offering  the  same. 
VI.    The   Treasurer    shall   collect    from   the    Superintendents   present   at 
ly  meeting   of   the    Association   the    sum   of   three    dollars    each,   to    meet 
jcidental  expenses. 

Vn.    The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills;   and  the  Treas- 
Irer  sliall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

Vni.     The  Association,    in   all   cases   not   herein   provided   for,   shall   be 
»:overned  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefiferson's  Manual. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

■;t_  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  As- 
.  iii'T,,  being  still  in  force,   are  reprinted  here  for  convenience  of  refer- 

Fhat  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each  meet- 

of  the  Association. 

!l:at  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some  months  in 
?'ice  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  information  or  suggestion 
-natters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  its  approaching  session 
I  ■;  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions. 

i  hat  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them,  the 
miittee    shall    select    a    suitable    number    of    topics    for    discussion,    and 

'ige,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  followed,  which 
ii  L>e  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of  the  session. 
That  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays,  lectures 
;  r- ports'  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  anywise  with  the  work, 
i  .ronoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same,  and  assign  time  for  them 

he   programme,   with   discussions   thereon. 

'"hut  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee   (during  the 

i(*n'^^  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports"be  referred  to  the  same,  unless 
'  i  -.e  ordered. 

'  i'lt  the   Publication   Committee  be   authorized   to  print   fifteen   hundred 

>K'.^   of  the   report   of  the   proceedings   in   pamphlet   form,    and   distribute 

wv.e   as   follows:     First,   fifty   copies   to   those   Institutions   which  have 

-j -five   or   more   pupils,   and   thirty   copies   to   those   Institutions   Avhich 

loss    than    seventy-five    pupils;    second,    single    copies    to    each    of   the 

tions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,   and  to 

li    State   Library;    and    third,    to    transmit   the    remaining   copies    to    the 

•/responding  Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  the  foreign  Institutions 

the  Blind,  and  others  interested. 

!]i'^'  all   expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  among  the  several 

'irii  ons    according   to    the    number    of    copies    of    report    of    proceedings 
d  as  above. 
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